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ORGANI ZATION 


Clerk of the Committee: It is my duty to call upon you 
to elect one of your members as chairman. 


Mr. Mancini: I nominate, and I hope we can elect 
unanimously, the member for Oshawa (Mr. Breaugh) as the chairman 
of the standing committee on procedural affairs and agencies, 
boards and commissions. 


Mr. McCaffrey: I second that. 
Clerk of the Committee: Are there any other nominations? 
Interjection: I move they be closed. 
Clerk of the Committee: There being no further 
nominations, I declare the nominations closed and Mr. Breaugh duly 


elected chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: We need a vice-chairman. The nominations 


are open for vice-chairman. 





Mr. McClellan: I nominate Remo Mancini for vice-chairman 
of the committee. 


Mr. McCaffrey: 1 second that. 


Mr. Chairman: Any further nominations? The third and 
final time? Mr. Mancini is vice-chairman of the committee. 


We need a motion to have_a transcript made of the committee 
meeting this morning. 


Mr. Warner: I move that unless otherwise ordered, a 
transcript of all committee hearings be made. 


Mr. Chairman: There is the motion. Any debate on it? 


Those in favour? 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr. Chairman: The first order of business will be to try 
to get together and establish priorities for the work of the 
committee. We do have a fair number of matters on the committee's 
agenda. 


MreeMancan ee: Mrs Chairman, 1£91l may, 1 would like to 
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move that we go in camera to discuss these matters of 
consideration and that only the members of the Legislature and 
members of this committee be present. 

Mr. Chairman: We have a motion to go in camera to sort 
out the priorities, set budgets and whatnot. Any discussion on 
that? Those in favour? Those opposed? 

Motion agreed to. 


The committee continued in camera at 11:27 a.n. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURAL AFFAIRS AND 
AGENCIES, BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS 


Monday, August 12, 1985 


The committee met at 2:10 p.m. in room 228. 
TELEVISION IN LEGISLATURE 


Mr. Chairman: We are ready to go. What we would like to 
do this afternoon is get a rough draft of where we are going with 
the electronic Hansard. We thought it would be useful to go over 7 
the guidelines that were established in Saskatchewan and to talk a 
bit about the procedure that is used in Ottawa. 


Essentially, in the latter part of this week, we will be 
inviting people from the press gallery to appear before the 
committee, as well as the Speaker and perhaps some people from 
CFTO and other broadcasters, so we will get some sense of any 
problems we might encounter and some idea of how complicated it 
would be to exercise various options. . 


We have some response from CFTO stating positive support for 
the idea of electronic Hansard and offering a suggestion that it 
might appear before the committee. In a letter from Mr. Stuebing, 
vice-president of news and public affairs, he mentioned it was his 
view that a system of switched, continuous, live coverage 
available to all at the Bell Canada Toronto operating centre 
should be the goal. I must confess that is a bit of a new concept 
to me and one we might explore a little to see what it entails. 


Unless anyone else has any suggestions, I would like to 
begin by going over the guidelines from Saskatchewan. For the 
benefit of those who were not with us last week, the general 
impression of the committee was that we preferred the Saskatchewan 
model as a means of televising the proceedings. From a member's ; 
point of view, it seemed to be a system that is less intrusive on 7 
your life, so to speak. There is virtually no glare from lights. 
The cameras are semi-automatic--I think three of the cameras are 
automatic--and it seemed to us as observers that they provided at 
least as good coverage as did the manually operated cameras at the 
federal House. ” 


At this time, I would say the inclination of the committee 
would be to recommend that we use a system much like 
Saskatchewan's. That would have to be adapted somewhat to this 
House, of course. We were intrigued with the notion that in 
Saskatchewan they have formal guidelines, and in Ottawa they eo 
apparently do not have them. There are no rules in Ottawa; there ie 
is nothing in the standing orders. They just kind of broadcast and 
take objections from various folks. 


At our meeting in Regina, the committee expressed the 
Opinion that it preferred the idea that there should be some sort my 
of guidelines. Maybe before we start, we should reiterate that. 
Does anyone have any comments about that? 


ord 
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Mr. McCaffrey: I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. Could you just 
repeat the last part? 


Mr. Chairman: At the little committee meeting we had on 
the last day in Regina, I sensed that the committee preferred to 
have a set of guidelines, written down and offered to the staff 
Operating the equipment, to the members and other observers--some 
vehicle whereby one knew what the rules of the game were. I am 
operating on the assumption today that you would want to proceed 
along those lines. 


Mr. Treleaven: I will speak to that. When we were in 
Ottawa, the main problem of the man in charge was that he had no 
guidelines to go by. There was a little trial and error, and if he 
stepped too far, he was in trouble. It was sort of catch as catch 
can. Sometimes it stayed very sterile. 


Mr. Sterling: It is important that everybody understands 
the philosophy. The committee settled on the philosophy that most 
people wanted to provide as wide a range of coverage as possible, 
perhaps going beyond what was permitted in the House of Commons or 
in the Legislature of Saskatchewan, but still recognizing that a 
set of rules was necessary in order that there be fairness of 
treatment so everybody would be treated the same in terms of the 
kind of coverage that was provided. 


Does that not basically reflect the philosophy of the 
committee as a whole? I thought that was what we were aiming at. 
We wanted better and more coverage so that the people could 
understand what was going on in the Legislative Assembly, but 
there was still a recognition of a need for rules so everybody 
would be treated the same regardless of where they were coming 
from. 


Mr. McCaffrey: Like everybody else, we are going to end 
up Tepeating things we talked about at our last meeting, but we 
were impressed with the overall Saskatchewan thing, of which the 
guidelines were a part. 

Remember the young fellow who did the bulk of the speaking, 
Gary Ward? I was quite impressed with him. He had extra good 
judgement. As I recollect, he thought it was timely to review the 
guidelines now, after three years. Remember that brief exchange 
between him and the fellow from the Canadian Broadcasting Corp., 
the teeter fellow indicating he would like to be part of such a. 
review? 


Gary had established a very professional relationship with 
virtually everybody who was in his immediate constituency: the 
CBC, the members of the assembly and other people. The guy had 
good judgement, which you cannot put on a piece of paper. After 
three years he had probably established sufficient respect out 
there that a review of the guidelines is going to be left largely 
to him. I was very impressed with that guy and the flexibility he 
was able to show. 


2:20 p.m. 
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Mr. Mancini: Unfortunately, I was unable to join the 
committee last week, but I have already seen the operation in 
Ottawa twice. I have seen the Quebec operation, and I am familiar 
with the Alberta operation. I have also looked over the guidelines 
that are written for the Saskatchewan assembly. 


Basically, from what I can see or read here, the 
Saskatchewan guidelines, which are written, are not much different 
from the guidelines used in Ottawa, even though they are not 
written, and what takes place at some of the other legislatures. 


The main points in the guidelines are that the main camera 
will focus on the Speaker until there is a question or someone 
gets up on the feet; then the camera moves to that person. I guess 
it is a simple head-and-shoulders shot. 


Clause 7 states, '"'Applause' shots may be taken" --leaving a 
great deal of discretion to the person who is actually running the 
operation; then it states, "however, a great deal of care must be 
exercised to ensure that these are in good taste and reflect the 
decorum of the chamber." 


With a clause such as clause 7, we are putting a civil 
servant in a precarious situation. We are telling him he can 
perhaps do these other things, and then if he does them he has to 
be careful it is all in good taste. His good taste has to reflect 
the good taste of the 125 members of the assembly. 


From reading that and looking at it, I am not sure there are 
any firmer guidelines in Saskatchewan than there are already in 
Quebec, Alberta and Ottawa. I fail to see the extent of the 
difference. The extent of the difference is that in one place it 
is written and in the other places it is not written. 


Mr SeMcCaitrey:#Take*avlook™at point 5,°Mr.°Mancini. 1 
will try to make my point that way. "When in committee of the 
whole...the overall view of the chamber shall be used....'' Do you 
remember he showed us some tapes where there were prolonged 
discussions or procedural things when they were in committee of 
finance? Then they just put a blue background behind the thing. It 
is a judgement call. They discussed this, did they not? They 
showed a minister fumbling around for pieces of paper and getting 
briefed before he responded to a question. I think it was a 
collective view--obviously it would have been the government's 
view--that this was not good television; it was kind of boring. 
The alternative was to look at the table. Therefore, they used a 
blue background, and they had little words along the bottom 
explaining what was happening. They did not have to stick to the 
word ''shall."' That is the only point I am trying to make. 


Mr. Chairman: One of the problems they ran into, which 
they shared with us, was one that would occur here. If the 
television screen shows the Treasurer being asked a question and 
he does not know the answer and has to have some minion whisper in 
his ear for four minutes, the Treasurer will not look smart. The 
government in Saskatchewan decided that was not exactly the way to 
proceed and that someone should dance or sing or whatever or that 
they should put a blue background up so it looked a little more 
coherent to the folks who were watching. 
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ir... McCatirey ? elochinkeicawassyou,. Mire Chairman, who 
suggested the words along the bottom could be, "Minister groping 
for answer." 


Mr. Warner: Frantically. 
Interjections. 


Mr. Bossy: From what we have seen in Ottawa and in 
Saskatchewan, it all comes back to the fact that the cameras are 
controlled indirectly or directly by the Speaker. The Speaker 
recognizes, and as soon as the Speaker recognizes anyone, whether 
for a question or an answer, the microphones are activated. In the 
case of Saskatchewan, that automatically activates the camera to 
go right to that person. It is only on the entrance or when the 
Speaker rises at the end of a question or answer that it goes back 
to the Speaker. 


The Speaker has the biggest control. It is then to define 
what kind of picture the camera should take, whether it is a broad 
shot or back down to head and shoulders or whatever it might be. 
Actually, the Speaker says who is recognized; that is the control. 
I know the control is that way in Ottawa. That was set up because 
of the complaints. It is only the Speaker who controls the House; 
so thereby he controls who is speaking and who is answering, and 
the cameras focus on that. Those are the only shots they are 
allowed to take in the House. 


Mr. Chairman: One of the ironies is that if you recall 
the tapes we saw at the end of the Ottawa visit, the one thing 
that stands out in my mind, and this is just pointing out the 
fact, is that the Speaker is kind of centre stage. Yet when they 
showed the member for York South-Weston being expelled, I thought 
that put the Speaker in the worst possible light. 


If you did not know the rules of the House and you did not 
know who the member for York South-Weston was, the whole thing was 
incoherent. The camera was on the Speaker through this whole time. 
Here is a guy in this black dress jumping up and down, saying, 
"Order, order." He named somebody, but the member was never 
identified, and the member was never shown on the screen. You did 
not know what was happening except this guy in the black dress 
kept getting up and yelling for order, which obviously was not 
forthcoming. 


Mr. Bossy: He did not identify the member, and until 
that time the camera would not come in on that person. But the end 
camera came on and could be utilized the same way. As long as the 
Speaker is on his feet, the end camera could be used. 


Mr. Chairman: From my point of view, one thing I would 
Support being somewhere in the guidelines is to make it clear that 
what we want is a visual record. An electronic Hansard is a kind 
of video recording of the proceedings, but it must be coherent. In 
other words, people who are watching must be able to watch 


something that makes sense; it must make sense to them. Somehow we 
should do that. 
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Mr. McClellan: Basically, I want to make the same point. 
My sense of the way the system is implemented in Ottawa, both from 
the visit and more from watching the parliamentary channel, is 
that they have a very precious attitude towards the honourable 
members. They unnecessarily limit the kinds of things that can be 
covered because of what appears to be a kind of obsession with the 
parliamentary niceties in the House of Commons. 


A little bit of flexibility provides an incredibly more 
coherent and understandable system. That was the basic difference 
between what we saw in Ottawa and what we saw in Saskatchewan, 
where the guidelines are broader and more flexible than they are 
in Ottawa. They permit different angles, a little bit of back and 
forth, shots of applause and a little bit of roaming around. I 
personally have no problem at all with even more flexibility than 
what we saw in Saskatchewan as long as we are clear that the 
criteria are coherence and understandability. 


Perhaps when we are looking at the guidelines, we could do a 
little bit of work on number 11, which is the overall philosophy. 
The clerk can help us with language, but there could be some 
subordinate clauses that add coherence and understandability to 
the viewing public as part of the essential purpose of the 
exercise and that it be clear that those who are running the 
system have the professional and technical flexibility to make 
sure that what is happening is coherent to the people who are 
watching it. That would eliminate problems like the expulsion of 
the member for York South-Weston, when it was totally obscure what 
in the hell was going on. 


Mr. McClellan: It would also end the problem in 
Saskatchewan of those four-minute pauses when the minister confers 
frantically with his assistant. People should be able to 
understand, without condescension, that this is the way the system 
works. There are occasions when ministers have to consult with 
their deputies to obtain technical information and everybody waits 
until that material is available. That is part of the process of 
the committee of the whole House. 

It is quite silly to be embarrassed about that or to try to 
hide it from the television cameras and from the public. Coherence 
and understandability should be a guideline together with 
something that gives a certain degree of professional flexibility 
to the managers who assist and might take care of that set of 
problems. If there is some kind of vehicle for discussing problems 
with the members' committee then we can monitor these kinds of 
things as we go along. 


2250 p.m. 


Mr. Warner: I agree with having the guidelines. It is 
something that has bothered me from the beginning when we went to 
Ottawa and it still bothers me to some extent. I see the 
guidelines as being essential in order to protect the people who 
will be producing the program from any possible political 
pressure. You can be assured that if someone around this place is 
the unfortunate victim of what he or she would classify as poor 
televising, then the member will not want that to happen again. 
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Therefore, you need guidelines. Without guidelines, whoever DSMini 
charge of the TV operation will run a risk. That is not right. 


If there are any problems with the televising that we as 
members are going to institute in the House, then we as members 
have to be accountable, not someone who is hired to be the TV 
director. It has to be the members who take the pressure and flak 
about how the thing operates. That is where I see the guidelines 
as being necessary. 


If you look at the purpose of the whole operation, which is 
to open up the legislative process to the people of Ontario, the 
problem comes when you have to explain it and have it 
understandable and also make some attempt to make it good 
television. The moment you try to make it good TV, you run some 
risks. That is why they talk about having no split-screening. That 
is something I would like us to discuss a little bit. Why not? 
Surely split-screening does help to create better television. Does 
it detract from the decorum of the House or from what you are 
trying to do? Therefore, I agree there should be guidelines. 


Second, we should try to balance out this informative 
process with some attempt to make it good television. Otherwise, 
all the nice people in Ontario will not want to watch this stuff. 
If every time they turn on their sets it is dull and boring, after 
a while we are going to lose our audience. It would be a little 


silly to go through this big, expensive project and end up without 
any viewers. 


Mr. Mancini: We are going to have to make a decision 
very early on as to what we mean exactly by the electronic Hansard 
recordings. If you are interested in creating another soap opera, 
I do not believe there is much support. If you are sincerely 
interested in trying to televise as much of the House proceedings 
as possible, then I think there would be great interest. 


We could set up a list of possible scenarios that could take 
place in the Legislature and have suggestions as to how they could 
be handled. For example, if we are concerned that there is no 
continuity and a situation may not be understandable when a member 
is expelled, we could have a special subsection to read that if a 
member is expelled by the Speaker, the camera will be focused on 
the member for a period of so many seconds until the member leaves 
the chamber and then everything will go back to normal. 


If we are concerned about the committee of the whole House 
in a situation where a cabinet minister--as has been our practice 
for a great number of years--has civil servants actually on the 
floor of the Legislature to assist him, then we could work out a 
specific procedure for when and if a minister is waiting for 
information. 


But when we have television, if a minister finds himself in 
a position where it will take four minutes to get a piece of 
information, I doubt that the minister is going to say, "Please 
let us wait five minutes." He is going to ask the member who is 
asking questions, "Can we proceed until we get the answer and then 
we will revert back to your answer?" I do not think the electronic 
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Hansard is here to in any way replace the role of the news media. 
I certainly do not view it in that light. That is probably one of 
the reasons there are no split-screen shots in Saskatchewan, which 
has ee oo the most flexible legislative electronic Hansard in 
Canada. 


I think we have to first decide what we truly want. If we 
want an accurate recording of what goes on, that is fine. If we 
are talking of creating a soap opera, I do not think there is much 
interest in that, at least from our side. 


Mr. Chairman: One of the things you might consider is 
that, as it now exists, we are going from a situation where the 
Cameras are here in this room, there are no rules, this guy is 
crawling around the floor, leaning over the desk, he is getting 
two shots, three shots, all of which would be highly illegal, 
immoral and just not done in Ottawa. It does not seem to me that 
it is causing a major problem, except that we are talking a little 
more than we usually do. 


[Interruption] 


Mr. Chairman: If someone is expelled here, the 
television cameras are upstairs. This usually happens later on in 
the evening when TV crews have gone beddy-bye, but if someone got 
thrown out between two and three o'clock in the afternoon, they 
could film the guy getting thrown out of the House and Tom with 
his sword parading him back and forth. So that is our current 
state. We have no rules, no guidelines, no one we can appeal to. 
If they want to film you reading the Globe and Mail, or worse, the 
Toronto Sun or even worse, page 3 of the Toronto Sun, like Mr. 
Treleaven does all the time, you have no recourse. 


I think we are in a situation where we are going from no 
rules, no guidelines to something that would be more persistent 
and would go on during all the proceedings and that is probably 
the reason you might want to have some guidelines. 


I would remind you that for almost a decade now, television 
cameras have been in the House and in committee operating with 
vitually no rules other than basically where they can set up shop. 
That is about the extent of it. 


Television is in this chamber every day working with no 
guidelines. To my mind I cannot think of much more than perhaps 
one or two occasions when people have complained about camera 
shots that were used. The most legitimate complaint I ever heard 
was when Jim Renwick complained that they were going to drop 
cameras on his head and someone ought to chain them to the 
tailing. That is the only complaint I heard. So somewhere between 
a situation where there is virtually no control over the camera, 
let alone guidelines, and what we saw in Ottawa, is probably where 
we will wind up. 


Mr. Mancini: To respond to that very vital point you 
made, you actually compared the news services to an electronic 
Hansard. I do not believe you could compare the reports of the 
three major daily papers that cover us and/or the radio stations 
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that cover the Legislature and/or the number of other newspapers 
that have reporters here, to the recorded Hansard we already have 
in place. The recorded Hansard simply records what is being said 
by a member. It does not say the member has taken 30 seconds to 
find a piece of paper. 


Now the news media might want to write a story saying that a 
member got up to give a speech, was very incoherent and took 30 
seconds to find every single piece of paper he was looking for, 
but the Hansard that we have does not do that. I think we ought to 
stick to the same principle. We should not set up a system in any 
government that is going to try to editorialize what is going on. 
That is their job. Let them do the editorializing. It is done 
today, as we can see when we compare the written Hansard and the 
written word we read the following morning in the next day's press 
or hear that afternoon on the radio. They are the people who are 
supposed to editorialize, and that is the way it has always been. 
I think it works very well that way. 


2:40 p.m. 


I think the chairman knows, and other members of the 
committee may know, that we have gone to great lengths to 
eliminate interjections, which I fought against very hard. I had a 
long battle with the fellow up in Hansard; it was not his job to 
eliminate the interjections because he was then editorializing. If 
they could be heard, they should be in Hansard. I found even that 
somewhat unfair to the way the system was being reported, but I in 
no way see the electronic Hansard as a system that is going to 
replace the news service. News is news and there are people who 
are going to decide what are newsworthy items. I do not think we 
should set up a system where the Speaker or someone else that we 
hire as a civil servant should decide. I do not think we would be 
in favour of such a system. 


Mr. Chairman: What we have to be aware of is that even 
with the written Hansard, you may choose to think there is no 
editorializing or no changing, but the printed Hansard that is 
done here is an attempt to be a verbatim report of the 
Legislature. That is not to say that every word uttered in the 
chamber gets printed. It does not. 


They have worked out a little system of how to handle 
interjections. If you respond to an interjection, it will be 
included in the Hansard. If you do not respond, it probably will 
not be. There are several audio tracks on the tape that are used 
to pick up sounds, some of which are discarded, some of which are 
put in place. 


Most members and most people who follow it are aware that 
Hansard does a little bit of editing here and there. They attempt 
to make it the full sentence when you have not quite succeeded at 
that. They occasionally will add a little grammar to your spoken 
word, It is all a matter of degree. Maybe what we should do is to 
focus initially on our definition of what we would like to see as 
an electronic Hansard. Maybe that would be helpful. 


Mr. Sterling: There is obviously going to be a fair bit 
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of debate in all of our caucuses over the kind of guidelines we 
develop in this committee. I think it is incumbent on all of us to 
take those guidelines to our caucus to discuss them at least 
briefly. Until the service actually gets in place, are we going to 
be able to respond with any kind of knowledge? We are really 
groping in some ways as to how it is going to affect our lives 
from day to day in the Legislature. 


We can talk about the philosophy and from where we are 
coming--each of us may be coming from a different quarter on 
it--but I see the greatest benefit from having an electronic 
Hansard in the House as being an educational tool for the public 
to understand a little better what is going on in the Legislature. 
I do not really see it as a valuable historical documentation of 
what goes on there, because I think so little of it will be used, 
as is the case with the Hansard. That it is probably a secondary 
concern of mine. 


I see it much more from the other aspect, where somebody who 
is interested in a particular debate can turn on the television 
and get it. That is where I am coming from, but I realize other 
people will come at it from a different point of view. 


Therefore, my personal preference would be to get into the 
recommendations, deal with them, and talk them over, and I think 
we will see the philosophy come forward as we go through each of 
the recommendations. 


I also think--and you alluded to it in your comments--that 
where perhaps the federal system has failed more than anything 
else and has grown topsy-turvy and without direction, it would be 
important for this committee to review these guidelines in a very 
short period after we actually get the service in place--maybe six 
months, eight months, a year or whatever after the service is in 
place--and we see how the rules we develop are taking shape, and 
maybe on a yearly basis thereafter, because the control and 
direction that will have to be given to the director or whatever 
we call the person in charge will be extremely important. 


My preference would be to get along and look at the specific 
questions and then we can include in those particular discussions 
our philosophical point of view. 


Mr. Chairman: Is there any feeling in the committee that 
we should attempt to write these guidelines into the standing 
orders? 


Mr salicClel LanzsNo. 


Mr. McCaffrey: No. 


Mr. McClellan: If you got anything in the standing 
Orders, you cannot get it changed. 


Mr. Chairman: The obstacle that I would see towards 
putting them in the standing orders is that it is difficult to 
change them. That is the first major problem. 


Foes 
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Mr. McClellan: It takes 15 years to make a change. 


Mr. Chairman: Fifteen years, 20 years, two or three 
governments. 


The other thing is that if you put them in the standing 
orders, I think you would be inviting silly arguments about 
whether the television camera is in violation of standing order 
36c or something and then the Speaker would have to make a ruling. 
It does not seem to me to be something that lends itself to that. 


We are in agreement that we will not go that route, that 
these will be guidelines for the use of the staff. When we were in 
Regina, I sensed a consensus that you liked the idea that some 
committee of the Legislature would have this on its agenda and it 
would stay there so that if there were problems, you could at 
least go to a committee of the Legislature and have your arguments 
there as opposed to the federal approach where there seems to be 
no one quite in control. 


Mr. McClellan: The matter could stand referred to a 
particular committee, perhaps even this one, and then complaints 
or concerns could be referred on a standing basis to the same 
committee. 


Mr. Newman: We have seen two systems and we have been 
extremely impressed by one of them, not that the other was not 
good. It was essentially a matter of economics. We. are trying to 
derive a conclusion just by viewing those two and we are jumping 
to one looking for perfection. We are going to have to walk 
through this and develop the guidelines as we go along. I do not 
think we can just set them immediately. I think we can set certain 
types of guidelines, but not to assume by seeing two systems we 
have the answer to the electronic Hansard. 


Mr. Chairman: That is an important point, although I 
think it is our job to strike a mark out there that might be used 
as the initial guideline. I think there is going to be a need to 
make sure it is not a static thing because I do not think we could 
sit down now and decide what the ultimate rules will be. 


Mr. Bossy: Just to follow a little on that, the thing I 
would be afraid of is that unless we come up with fairly specific 
guidelines, we would start the television process here in the 
Legislature with the perception that everything goes. That is the 
danger. I think we should be firm in establishing what we do not 
want. Fine, we talked about putting in what we want, but we do not 
want to have the House become a place where we are going to have 
teal scenes put on for the sake of television, and that can be by 
all parties, or in the galleries. We have to very much guard 
against that. Political parties have been known to put on a little 
demonstration too. I do not think it should take part in the House. 


Mr. Chairman: This all comes as a great shock to me. 
Mr. Bossy: I did not think it would be. I like that 


sentence that says, "The cameras should not dramatize or 
editorialize in any way."' I feel very strongly about that subject. 
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Mr. Warner: I would like to make it a bit more specific. 
I would like to see us recommend in our report specific 
guidelines, that they be referred to a communications committee 
that would regularly review them and would also invite comment 
from the media with respect to the operation after this has been 
moving along, so that it is available to individual members of the 
assembly, to the media and I dare say to any members of the public 
who might have constructive suggestions about the television 
Operation. Those guidelines should be publicly available and 
within the structure of a specific committee. It can be a small 
committee, obviously, with balanced representation. 


Mr. Bossy: This committee is known as procedural 
affairs, so 1 think it falls right within its realm. We are 
looking at procedural affairs within the Legislature. 


Mr. Chairman: I would think an existing standing 
committee is the place for it to be. I do not think there is a 
need to set up any new committees to handle this, because I would 
not see it as a year-round job. I think it is one thing you would 
do. The criterion would be that you would be available. 


Mr. Treleaven: My apologies for coming in during the 
middle of your opening statement. In that opening statement, 
realizing the realities of May 1985, was it established that we 
were going ahead with television in the House in some form, or 
electronic Hansard? 


2:50 p.m. 


Mr. Chairman: To be clear about it, this committee has 
been directed to lay out the guidelines whereby the proceedings of 
the House will be televised. We are not discussing whether we will 
or we will not. We are not discussing whether we will or will not; 
we are discussing how we will do it. 


Mr. Treleaven: May I get on the record that the daily in 
my tiding believes television should not be in the House because 
it would bore the people of Ontario even more than reruns of 
Gilligan's Island? 


Mr. Chairman: is that a complaint from Woodstock about 
being boring? 


Mr. Treleaven: No comment. 


Mr. Chairman: David raised a point in his comments that 
we have to talk about a little. How concerned are we that the 
proceedings be--how should I phrase this?--of use to networks, of 
interest to the world at large, entertaining or whatever? I would 
think we should not be very concerned. We would certainly not do 
things that would inconvenience a television station or provide it 
with a feed that was useless; we would be mindful of that. 


However, I do not think our prime purpose is to provide 
footage it can use on the six o'clock news. The prime purpose is 
to televise the proceedings in the same manner a municipal council 
meeting is televised now. Those who are interested in the 
proceedings of the House can tune in and watch it. 


Wa 
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There will be occasions when someone in Thunder Bay will be 
very interested in the passage of a particular bill and may not 
want to cough up the air fare and the hotel bill to stay here and 
watch it, but would be interested enough to watch it at home. For 
example, the standing committee on social development now has a 
bill that is of considerable interest to a lot of people. I have a 
number of constituents who are watching the proceedings on a 
day-to-day basis. Perhaps we should address ourselves to just how 
far we would go in listening to a television station that might 
have some comments to make on how the proceedings are televised. 


Mr. McClellan: One piece of advice we picked up in 
Ottawa that was useful was to make sure that whatever system we 
set up provides programming of broadcast quality. That immediately 
rules out certain approaches and ensures the stuff is 
professionally competent and suitable for use on the major 
networks, should they wish to use it. Having said that, I am not 
sure we need to go much farther except in terms of the items we 
have already talked about, that it be accurate, factual and 
coherent. 


Mrs. Marland: Mr. Chairman, what did you mean when you 
said you are not sure how far we should go in listening to one of 
the people whose profession it is? 


Mr. Chairman: In a technical sense, I think we should 
listen a lot, as the member for Bellwoods (Mr. McClellan) says, in 
terms of producing broadcast quality visual material. That should 
be important. However, in terms of their choosing to use 10 
minutes or 20 minutes of a speech, I do not think that is of much 
concern to us. They should be given a tape of the proceedings of 
the day and they can use whatever they want of it. 


There were some concerns, and you will notice them in the 
guidelines from Saskatchewan, as to what use people might make of 
the visual tapes. For example, in Saskatchewan they say in their 
guidelines that one cannot use them during an election campaign. I 
do not know how one would stop people from doing that. Clearly, 
from the members' point of view and from the political parties' 
point of view, it would be considered a no-no to take a speech 
that was poorly done or not coherent or missed: the mark 
substantially and edit it to a point where one made the Premier 
look ridiculous, and then run that as part of a television 
commercial during an election campaign. Under the Saskatchewan 
guidelines that would be forbidden. 


It would be interesting to sample the waters here and see 
what you think about that. Frankly, I do not know how you would 
enforce it. 


Mrs. Marland: That gets into the area we discussed about 
obtaining somebody else's speech. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 
Mrs. Marland: Did we not learn that in Ottawa one could 


obtain it without a person's permission, and in Regina one had to 
get the permission of the person speak ing? 
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Mr. Chairman: I do not know how one stops it. We can say 
all we want that Mike Breaugh cannot get your tapes, but if we are 
broadcasting the thing, what is to stop me from taping it at home 
or going to a station and getting it? 


Mrs. Marland: They can. 


Mr. Chairman: For practical purposes, you cannot stop 
people. 


Mrs. Marland: As soon as an elected person speaks in the 
House, he has to be responsible for the fact that he is not 
speaking in camera, but is speaking in public. Whether their 
record of speaking in public is in written form or in visual forn, 
which is what we are talking about, those members have to be 
responsible for what they are saying and how they are saying it. 
If what they are saying is incorrect, poorly presented, 
incoherent--a word you just used--if it is any of those things, 
then I would be inclined to say, "Tough luck." That is the 
responsibility of that person who chooses to stand and open his 
mouth in public. They have to be responsible for that. If what 
they do or say is inappropriate or inaccurate, so be it. 


Personally, I do not believe there should be any more or 
less control or restraint on the use of that video material than 
there is on the written Hansard today. As I understand it, there 
‘is no restriction on the use of printed Hansard today. That being 
so, whether in or out of an election campaign, if that is public 
material in a written Hansard, then an electronic Hansard also 
must be public material. 


Mr. Chairman: Is there general concurrence around that 
point? I frankly do not see how you would do anything else. You 
could say we have a gentlemen's agreement, to use an old-fashioned 
phrase, not to do this, but once it becomes a matter of public 
record and it is broadcast, I do not see how we could then enforce 
some kind of rule to say it cannot be used even though it was said 
and it was broadcast. 

I think we all have shared at least a moment or two when we 
would rather not have said something but have said it and it is a 
matter of written record. It is in Hansard. Sometimes reporters 
even write down these things. You can get into all kinds of 
trouble with that. 


So we are generally in agreement that we will leave that 
part of it alone. When it is broadcast it is in essence a public 
document as the written Hansard would be. 


Would it be helpful to try to put together a definition of 
what we would think or know as an electronic Hansard? Or, as Mr. 
Sterling suggests, would we be better off to try to go through 
these guidelines and at the end perhaps come to a conclusion? What 
is your preference on that? 


Mrs. Marland: Let us go through the guidelines first. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay, let me suggest we go through these 
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guidelines from Saskatchewan. The only comments I would make would 
be to reiterate the comments I made in Regina. I would prefer that 
guidelines here be positive in nature. I do not think there is a 
need to be prohibitive of anything. We would be better off to try 
to state what we as members are trying to do here and be positive 
when we do that. 


Mr. Mancini: I have one question before we proceed. Was 
the electronic Hansard in Saskatchewan put in place before the 
defeat of the Blakeney government or after? 


Mr. Chairman: I believe it was in the transition period. 
It was designed and approved and I think bought but not in place 
until after the government had fallen. 


Mr. Mancini: It was not in place until after the 
election took place? 


Mr. Chairman: I do not think they had the equipment 
going until after. 


Mr. Mancini: But the old government was implementing a 
system? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. It came in in a split term. I believe 
under Blakeney's government all the approvals were done and under 
Devine's government broadcasting actually began. 


Mr. Warner: They put in a cable system which they did 
not have. 


Mr. Chairman: You may recall they had difficulty there 
in that Saskatchewan did not have a large system of cable 
companies so they had to wait until that installation was complete. 


I take it in the first guideline, for example, we are 
talking about gavel-to-gavel coverage? 


Mr. McClellan: We had various discussions last week 
about setting aside at least one committee room, presumably this 
one. This might be the point to include that recommendation--I am 
sorry, I keep thinking I am in the Amethyst room. Where am I, Mr. 
Chairman?--so that we have gavel-to-gavel coverage of the 
proceedings, including proceedings in committee of the whole House 
and at least one of the committees of the House. 


ce eee 
Mr. Chairman: Let us hear some comment about that. 


Mr. Treleaven: Like Ross, it takes me quite a while to 
catch up. You are asking if we want to start with a basic precept 
of what we are talking about when we talk about an instant 
Hansard. Backing up a little, I would almost like to say yes. 


I would like to define it and say it is a television 
proceed ing in the Legislature and one committee room, that it is 
automatic and gavel to gavel and that it is used in the same way 
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as an extension to the microphone. The camera is an extension of 
the microphone, no more, no less. It is automatic. Most of the 
cameras are automatic, subject to a little bit of manual work to 
take shots that automatics cannot do, but basically it is an 
automatic system. I would like to define it at least that far and 
build from there, if you wish. 


Mr. Chairman: The clerk has made a good suggestion to 
me. If we cease to use the words "electronic Hansard,'' which I 
think is part of what the federal people-- 


Mr. Treleaven: Because our instructions say "television 
e ee 
in the House. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. If we use as a reference point that 
we are interested in televising the proceedings, that broadens it 
just a touch, even though it might be a system which is activated 
by the microphone and camera coverage is automatically dictated by 
that. I believe we are interested in providing a coherent 
television coverage of proceedings in the House and in committee 
and that it should be just broad enough so that when people watch 
the proceedings of the Ontario Legislature, if there is an awkward 
pause here, a little crawl will come along the bottom to explain 
to the television audience exactly what is happening, that 
something has been referred to a committee or it will give the 
name of the bill. 


I thought Saskatchewan did a better job at that than the 
federal House, just providing information to people as to what is 
being covered at the moment. 


Mr. Sterling: I would like to see the facility available 
in the Amethyst room, but I would not like it to be automatic in 
that everything is covered in there because some of it, quite 
frankly, is just boring. I am concerned about cost as well with 
respect to what we are doing. 


I would like a sort of agreement of the House leaders or two 
of the House leaders, or whatever you want, to say what goes on in 
there. The other thing is that we would have two television 
proceedings in a lot of cases going on at the same time. I do not 
know what that involves in terms of distribution and whether that 
complicates that situation as well. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. There are some technical problems 
with it. 


Ross, are you of a mind that what you want is the capacity 
to televise as opposed to the mandatory televising of every 
committee that goes on? 


Mr. McClellan: -No. 


Mr. Chairman: I think we are in general agreement, just 
from my discussions with people, that we would like to see 
coverage of the House. That is the first thing. Then we had some 
discussion that there was a need to have back-up cameras available 
anyway and a committee room where the lighting is sufficient. 


( 
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We always get into this argument about whether the lighting 
is sufficient, but I know that downstairs in room 151 right now, 
they are televising the proceedings every single day. I am not 
very open to arguments about not enough light. 


Mr. Treleaven: Just as a fundamental, I started out by 
talking about automatics because I am going to look at these whole 
proceedings, the recommendations and discussions, differently. If. 
we are talking basically about an automatic system like 
Saskatchewan's that clicks in within two minutes and we do not 
need very many operators, or a mass such as Ottawa has with 
operators all over the place, then we are talking about a 
tremendous difference in the number of dollars between the two. Il 
am looking at this entire subject and I am going to treat it 
differently depending on whether we are talking about automatic or 
manual. 


Mr. Chairman: At the beginning we tried to reiterate 
what I thought was a consensus in the committee that the 
Saskatchewan system was our preferred choice, that it was a 
cleaner, simpler, better system from the members’ point of view. 
It is also cheaper, but that is not our prime responsibility here. 


In discussing television coverage, we are talking about 
coverage of the assembly and all of its proceedings and the | 
potential to have one committee room equipped to provide that. 
Then, as Mr. Mancini points out, by agreement of the House leaders 
or some mechanism like that--and maybe we should go into that a 
little bit too-- 


Mr. McCaffrey: I have two things. I feel very strongly 
that a committee room, ideally the Amethyst room, should be 
equipped to facilitate the kind of transmission we are talking 
about implementing in the assembly at the outset. I like the idea 
that whatever committees will be covered in that room, if any, 
will be decided by the House leaders. 


I wonder if I could make a suggestion here just to try to 
see if this will speed us up. Looking at the guidelines there, I 
think we might accomplish a couple of things if we ourselves 
started with their point 11, the overall philosophy, and next went 
to their point 10, the guidelines. We are going to get a lot of 
this stuff out of the way, and then we could go a little bit more 
quickly to proceed with gavel to gavel, etc. 


Mr. Chairman: We would begin then by saying something 
such as the guidelines will be enforced by Mr. Speaker. Specific 
complaints by members regarding the televising of the proceedings 
of the Legislative Assembly should be raised with Mr. Speaker in 
the Speaker's chambers. Are you in agreement with that? 


Mrs. Marland: On that point, that may well be one avenue 
where concern and complaints could be dealt with. However, I did 
think last week when we discussed the establishment of a members' 
committee, or at least assigned an existing committee to be 
responsible for this, that this might also be an avenue where 
concerns and complaints might be funnelled. It may be that a 
complaint may be quite legitimate, but it may not be in the 
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opinion of the Speaker, and that would then be the end of an 
avenue of recourse for the members who are having difficulty with 
the technique or the procedures. 


I still think the committee that is going to be responsible, 
whatever it be--did we say members' services? I have forgotten-- 


Mre Chairman: Orethissone. 


Mrs. Marland: I think that should be added in there. 
That complaints by members regarding the televising of the 
proceedings should be raised with the Speaker is fine, but-- 


Mr. Chairman: I believe this is also meant to encourage 
people not to raise them as points of order or points of privilege 
in the chamber, but rather to visit the Speaker in his office and - 
have a discussion there. 


Mrs. Marland: Oh, I see. 


Mr. Chairman: For the most part, this will be things 
such as if there was a light that was particularly obnoxious and 
you thought perhaps the world would not end if it were moved or 
adjusted somewhat.. 


Mrs. Marland: All right. That is why it says in the 
Speaker's chamber. 


Mr. Chairman: I would read this to mean that if you 
thought something was amiss here, you would go to the Speaker's 
office and have a little discussion. I do not know what that would 
be about, but that is your first recourse. If it can be resolved 
there, fine. Second, if you had some larger problem, it would be 
referred to procedural affairs or members’ services. We might as 
well pick one. What is your pleasure? 


Mrs. Marland: Is this standing committee on 
communications supposed to be a new committee? 

Mr. Chairman: That is a committee which they set up to 
deal with this. 


Mrs. Marland: That is theirs? 
Mru- Chairman: .es. 
Mrs. Marland: I think it should be this committee. 


Mr. Chairman: I would think we might want to put a line 
Or two in our recommendations which said that these guidelines 
stand referred to a committee, so there is no hassle about whether 
the committee has jurisdiction or not. What we would be doing is 
saying: “If you have a problem, go see the Speaker in his office. 
Do not raise it on the floor of the assembly. If it is not 
resolved there or if it is a somewhat larger problem, all of these 
guidelines stand automatically referred to the procedural affairs 
committee. It is on its agenda, so you can attend that committee 
or write a note saying what your problem is and that you would 
like the committee to deal with it." 
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Mr. Warner: I would like to see a line or two put in 
there which simply indicates that the committee or the Legislature 
also invites comments from the media and the general public with 
respect to the coverage it is providing. After six months or a 
year of providing television coverage, if the good people of 
Ontario feel there are some useful comments they would like to 
make or the media feel there are some useful comments it would 
like to make, they know they are welcome to do that. 


Se L0Ep.me 


Mr. Mancini: I do not find anything wrong with that, but 
we must realize where we have been and where we are going. Where 
we have been is that past governments have not been interested in 
showing the proceedings of the House. The present government is 
very interested in opening up the system and having the people of 
Ontario watch the proceedings. 


I want to reiterate that we as members are going to make the 
decision with the advice and support of our caucus colleagues and 
with the advice of Mr. Speaker, because in some way or another he 
is going to ultimately be in charge. I am not in favour of holding 
a hearing every six months and listening to briefs from interested 
individuals who are going to tell us: "Now it is time to 
split-screen. Now it is time'-- 


Mr. McCaffrey: You have to damn well decide how open it 
is going to be. 


Mr. Warner: I did not say that. 


Mr. Mancini: Just to refer to the unfortunate comment 
that was made behind me-- 


Mr. McCaffrey: You had better be careful or you will get 
public input. 


Mr. Mancini: That is fine. We believe in public input; 
that is why this committee is working. I am assuming you people 
represent the public in one way or another, and I am assuming you 
have been disappointed that you have not been able to represent 
them better in the past. 


Mr. Chairman: I wish you would not address the chair in 
such negative tones. 


Mr. Mancini: We have no objection to television; the 
objection was prior to May 2. We are not interested in creating a 
new series of television programs. We are interested in covering 
the proceedings. I want to make that clear. If we are going to get 
bogged down as to how we initiate a way to make the proceedings 
more exciting, we are going to get bogged down an awful lot. 


Mr. Chairman: I do not think that was the point. I am 
not sure it should be written here. Perhaps we should make mention 
in the text of the committee's report that if there are problems 
of whatever kind, and they more likely would be technical in 
nature than about the cost of programs, some committee of the 
Legislature should be the touchpoint. 
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I am not sure we want to get into what is broadcast-quality 
tape or anything like that, but if we were televising the 
proceedings and the quality was such no one could use it, we would 
want to address ourselves to the problem. If some television 
station wrote in and said, 'We would like to offer some coverage 
of your proceedings, but we cannot use the tape on air," we would 
want to take some steps about that. However, I do not think we 
would put it in the guidelines. 


Mr. Mancini: I understand what you are saying. There is 
no problem in accepting what you are saying. The member for 
Scarborough-Ellesmere (Mr. Warner) seems to be saying something 
different. I just want to get that clarified. 


Mr. Chairman: He is shaking his head, so I do not think 
he is. : 


Mr. Warner: Do not get carried away. All I suggested was 
we indicate in our report that we would welcome a representation 
from any member of the general public or of the media if he feels 
inclined to make one. I am not suggesting public hearings. I am 
not suggesting touring the province. I am simply saying that as 
this thing goes into operation, a television network might have a 
constructive suggestion as to how we can improve what we are doing. 


Mr. Chairman: However, you are suggesting that goes into 
the text of the report, not into the guidelines. 


Mr. Warner: I am just saying that in a section of the 
report we should indicate we welcome-- 


Mr. Mancini: I am glad the member is being more 
specific. It comes across a little differently now from the way it 
did earlier on. 


Mr. Bossy: We have to keep our report different from the 
guidelines. This is what he is trying to explain right now. 


Mr. Chairman: It would be worth mentioning in the 
report. For example, if people were watching the proceedings and 
were not able to follow them, they might have suggestions as to 
what kind of little crawls one could put across the bottom to 
explain the process a little better. Maybe we should mention that 
mnethe text. 


Mrs. Marland: I want to support what the member for 
Scarborough-Ellesmere is saying. It was unfortunate the member for 
Essex South (Mr. Mancini) could not be with us last week. 


Mr. Mancini: I should tell the member, who was late for 
this committee hearing, that I visited Ottawa twice and 1 visited 
Quebec a couple of times-- 


Mr. Treleaven: We want Robinson and Polsinelli back. 


Mr. Mancini: I am very familiar with legislative 
recordings across the country. 


oa 
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Mrs. Marland: That is fine, but that is not what l 
wanted to say. 


Mr. Mancini: It seemed that way. 


Mrs. Marland: I wanted to say I was sorry. What is 
unfortunate is your tone about what you are hearing and what you 
are saying. First, if you would like me to apologize for being 
late for this meeting, I am happy to do that. 


Mr. Mancini: No, but-- 
Mrs. Marland: I think I have the floor. 


Mr. Mancini: You referred directly to someone else's 
attendance. When you do that, they have to refer to yours. 


Mrs. Marland: No, they do not; not if they are 
gentlemen, they do not. 


Mr. Mancini: There are reasons for people to be in 
certain places at different times. 


Mrs. Marland: Of course there are. 
Mr. Mancini: Absolutely. 


Mrs. Marland: In referring to the fact that I was sorry 
you were not able to be with us last week, I did not expect you to 
say, “Ha, but you were ‘late.’ That sisetinéesathatasissyour choice. 


What I wanted to say was that you may have been to Ottawa 
and Regina, and you may have been around the world looking at 
these kinds of installations, but what you did not benefit from 
last week and what David is trying to express is that during our 
discussions together last week, not once in the whole week was 
there a partisan comment. 


It was interesting for me because it was my first experience 
in a tripartite committee. I thoroughly enjoyed the fact that we 
were all very sophisticated as a committee, and not once during 
the whole of last week did I hear a partisan comment. So I regret 
yours today. 


Mr. Mancini: I regret yours. 


Mrs. Marland: Okay. To get to the essence of what Mr. 
Warner was saying, the point is that in our informal discussions 
and very often in committee, as I am sure you would agree, Mr. 
Chairman, the best discussion comes in the informal setting 
because nobody is performing for anybody else. We are just 
expressing what we have gathered as a group. I thought last week 
was very successful in doing that. 


One of the things we gathered was exactly the point David 
has elaborated on; that is, none of us is a professional, nor did 
we pretend to be, either in technique, in television production or 
even in the long-term kind of program control that would be needed 
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with electronic Hansard. We went away very keen to observe and 
learn, and for that purpose it was very beneficial. 


We would be rather remiss if we did not have in the text of 
the report, which is what is being suggested here, a notation to 
the effect that we realize it is not until this program is ongoing 
that we will see some things ourselves that need improving and may 
need a modification to the guideline itself. We may see some 
things ourselves but not see the remedy for them. What Mr. Warner 
is suggesting is that the remedy, that very simple suggestion, may 
come from the industry or it may well come from a group of 
residents, an individual resident, the public. 


It is perfectly true we represent the public, and my 
goodness, I hope that in representing the public, we are always 
listening to them. That is what you are suggesting we do, and I 
support that suggestion in the body of the report. 


Mr. Mancini: I do not disagree with Mr. Warner. I just 
do not want the impression left that every few months we are going 
EO-— 


Mr. Chairman: Nobody is leaving that impression. 
Mr. Mancini: That is fine. That is good. 


Mr. Chairman: Can we move on to the next one? I think 
this is coming close to a definition of what we are trying to do 
here. I rather like the first part of it as expressing that we are 
looking for an accurate and factual record. I am not sure we need 
lines like the last line where it says, ''The cameras should not 
dramatize or editorialize in any way." I do not see how that 
serves much purpose. 


In other words, I would rather see us make a guideline that 
states we are trying to keep an accurate record; so whatever can 
be done to help people understand, to provide a complete version 
in video form, is the mark we are shooting for. 

I did listen to the guy in Ottawa, Ivan Barclay, talk a bit~ 
about how cameras can make people look powerful and all that. I am 
-afraid I am not an advocate of that school of thought. Cameras 
have a tendency to show what is there. Although there is a bit of 
distortion in the television camera, there is not much; so I do 
not know if we need to provide any dramatic instructions to people 
who are running television cameras about what shots they can shoot. 


Mr. McCaffrey: I share your view about that last 
sentence. If it is to be used at all, it might be used more 
appropriately when we talk about the applause shots and/or split- 
screen shots, that being the dramatization or editorializing. I do 
not think it belongs in the section we are talking about now. 


I am wondering if the statement we are trying to make might 
be improved by two things. One would be if the words "broadcast 
quality'' were somehow included along with "accurate and factual." 
Also, I wonder if the tone and the intent might be improved if we 
just said they are showing the business of the assembly. 
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Mr. Warner: What was that? 


Mr. McCaffrey: What if we just said the overall 
philosophy behind the guideline is that the audio and video 
production should be as accurate and factual as possible, 
maintaining broadcast quality in showing the business of the 
assembly, period. 


520 pen. 


Mr. Chairman: I rather like that approach to it. So as a 
draft, we will talk about "broadcast quality" or words that should 
be in there and we are interested in-- 


Mrs. Marland: I would also give scope, if necessary, for 
leaving the member who is speaking and the Speaker sometimes. 


Mr. McClellan: Bruce anticipated most of what I wanted 
to say in terms of taking out the last sentence and adding 
“broadcast quality." His language is very helpful. 


The only thing I would like to see added to this section is 
some reference to coherence or understandability so that it is 
clear. 


Mr. Chairman: Can you find an English word for that? 


| Mrs. oMcGTeitans Noy laeannot_ ait ebrcouldsh1é wouldséaMy 
next sentence was going to ask if perhaps the clerk could find an 
English word. 


Mr. Chairman: Find a word in English or French that says 
what Mr. McClellan just said. 


Mr. Bossy: The words "broadcast quality" scare me a 
little bit. According to whose standards? 


Mr. Chairman: We do not need to go into this in great 
detail, but we are not talking-about amateur night. For example, 
the size of the tape is one thing, and the quality of lighting is 
another thing; sound production and reproduction are included. 


Mr. Bossy: That is pretty well accepted that we would 
not want to be-- 


Mr. Chairman: The truth is that you can broadcast 
anything. The amatuer photographer who gets a picture of a 
policeman being shot or an airplane going down will broadcast it 
if that is the only tape in the world that is there. However, we 
are talking about a technical standard. It only makes sense, if 
you are buying new equipment, to buy to a standard that is 
generally regarded as being of broadcast quality. 


Mr. Bossy: There used to be a difference in that way. 
However, it would still be under our jurisdiction; so we would not 
get complaints every other day that our broadcast quality is not 
good enough. 
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Mr. Mancini: I do not see anything wrong with keeping 
that phrase in our report that the cameras should not dramatize or 
editorialize in any way. 


Mr. Chairman: Cameras have a tendency not to do that. I 
have never seen a camera yet that editorialized. 


Mr. Morin: It depends who holds the camera. 
Mr. Chairman: Let us have a little discussion about that. 


Mr. Mancini: As I said earlier, our basic goal is to 
accurately report exactly what is going on in some kind of factual 
way. We have all agreed on that. But I would like to leave the 
editorializing to the people who have the responsibility to 
editorialize, and they are the news media. 


Mre -Chatrman:eSo7woulddé lsotThat. isewhy> ledoenotathink 
this is an appropriate sentence in here. 


MrariManciiniemie don notuthinks it? isahbarmtiultorwreinftorce 
Enate. 


Mriobossysait is dndicatingethat dt#shouldsnotebe. 


Mr. Chairman: If I may be so bold as to intervene here, 
this sentence is incoherent. A television camera does not 
editorialize and does not dramatize. The person who is using that 
camera has the capacity to perhaps do some of that. 


For example, if I were making an argument, I would say where 
you sit in the House has a lot to do with whether you get a good 
camera angle and whether the lighting makes you look good or bad. 
You may want to say something about that. But what kind of camera 
is up there is irrelevant to me as long as it does the job. I 
would prefer not to get into this. If the committee wants to, 
fine; let me hear it. 


Mr. Mancini: Speaking from my perspective, I do not find 
that line in any way objectionable. We are not talking about the 
Camera as a machine. We are talking about the operation of the 
camera. That is very clear. I want it to be made known to the 
operator of the camera that it is not his or her responsibility to 
pry) ctosodmamat izesau teise to, mecord. 


Mr. Chairman: Then I would prefer to say the 
responsibility is to record the proceedings, which we said in the 
previous sentence. 


Mr. Mancini: I do not find that line objectionable and I 
prefer that it stay in. 


Mr. Chairman: We are getting near to having a vote here. 
Do you want to take a look at it? Do you feel strongly enough that 
you want it in? 


Mr. McCaffrey: If the Premier's parliamentary assistant 
wants a vote, let him have a vote. 


jem 
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Mr. Morin: We are talking again about a technicality. If 
you give me a camera and ask me to take a picture and then you 
give a camera to a professional and you compare both pictures, you 
will see what a professional can do with a camera. That is exactly 
what this phrase says. It does not hurt anyone. Let us leave it in. 


Mr. Chairman: I am hearing mixed messages from my 
committee. I want to get a consensus if I can. If I cannot, I am 
zoing to, £0 to a vote; so let us talk a Little bit more. 


I suggest that a cameraman from the CBC crawling around here 
could do a lot with his camera to make somebody look good or bad 
or whatever, but a fixed television camera operated by a computer 
would have a tough time doing that. 


Mr. Morin: You can zoom in with a camera or take a 
picture at a distance. You can do anything with a camera. 


Mr. Bossy: The computer just brings in the person. From 
there on, there are controllers sitting back there. I have seen 
what has been done by the cameramen in the House of Commons in 
Ottawa. That is why we asked for these shots. They can make you 
look sick as can be, and not realize this has happened. You should 
see when they put together all the different shots of what has 
happened in the House over a month; you would be surprised. 


Mr. Chairman: I am not getting any closer to the 


consensus | need here. 


Mr. Morin: The zooming in is what worries me. They can 
zoom in on a minister and use a long shot on an ordinary member. 
They can do anything so one person appears much better than 
another person. 


Mr. Sterling: I would like to have this in as positive a 
frame of mind as we can so it expresses the desire that it is the 
Speaker and members who are to be televised. 


If I sit in the House, I-can see what goes on from one end 
of the Legislature to the other. If most of the cameras are 
automatic and all we have to worry about is them zooming in and 
out, I do not think it is a big problem. If we have a problem of 
dramatizing--there is the odd case where the cameras now do that 
by showing a number of empty seats when a member gets up to speak, 
or whatever--I do not see that as a problem. If that happens, 
somebody will go to the Speaker and complain about that kind of 
thing, and the Speaker and the guy or girl who is running this 
outfit will have to answer. 


Basically, we should be trying to present the same picture 
to somebody who cannot sit in the chamber as is seen by someone 
sitting in the chamber, I do not see any reason to put that 
negative sentence in there. 


Mr. Warner: Let me try a different approach. I would 
like to see us drop the sentence "The camera should not dramatize 
or editorialize in any way'"' in the section that speaks to the 
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overall philosophy. I agree with what Norm says, that what you 
want is a positive approach to what we are doing. 


Second, think for a moment about the rest of the guidelines 
without that statement in there. Gary Ward is the person in charge 
of the operation we saw in Regina. There are enough boundaries 
placed on his operation, for starters, that the statement is 
redundant. He knows exactly what he is supposed to do. He also 
knows what he is not supposed to do. He goes about his job; as far 
as I could see from the tapes we watched, he does a good job. 
Witness the fact that after it had been in for three years, they 
had virtually no complaints from members of the House. He knew 
what he had to do. You did not have to stamp on his forehead, ''The 
cameras shall not dramatize or editorialize in any way.'' He knew 
what he was supposed to do. 


I humbly suggest any good television professional knows 
precisely what he is supposed to do, given the general parameters 
of the operation. It is not necessary, and it gives a more 
negative tone to what we are trying to do. I would like to see us 
put forward a very positive set of guidelines. We want 125 members 
to accept the guidelines and the general operation. To do that, it 
helps if you are positive with the other members as to what we are 
looking for. 


Mr. Morin: May I make a suggestion? Before arriving at a 
decision to write this guideline, they must have had some reasons 
for it. We have no experience whatsoever. Why not ask them why 
they included this stipulation? 


be50) p.m. 


Mr. Chairman: Perhaps I could correct that. Before they 
began televising their own proceedings, no television cameras were 
allowed in the chamber at all. They had no experience with 
television cameras in the chamber, whereas we have had television 
cameras in the chamber for some years. We have more experience of 
being exposed to television cameras than they did when they 
devised the guidelines. 2 


Mr. Morin: They had visited others. 


Mr. Chairman: They had visited other jurisdictions. I 
would prefer to see a test period so the members can see the 
finished product for a while before we start saying, "Do not do 
this" or "Do not do that.'' My preference would be that the 
guidelines be general in nature, but positive. If we go through a 
testing process whereby we see--maybe Mr. Mancini does not have a 
good camera angle, so he might say to the committee, "If you 
adjust it, I would look just as good on television as Dave Cooke." 


That raises a practical point. If the chamber stays the way 
it is now, somebody such as David Cooke who sits at the extreme 
end of the chamber will have some difficulty. I suggest there 
would be others. For example, in Saskatchewan someone sitting in 
the second row has better lighting on his face than someone 
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sitting in the first row. There may be some adjustments such as 
that. 


Mr. McClellan: Let me give you a concrete example. When 
I spoke earlier, I said I thought the attitude in Ottawa was very 
precious. For example, somebody complained because during question 
period there was an accidental shot of the reaction of the member 
who had asked the question. Instead of the usual stultifying 
procedure of showing the head shot of the man or woman who asked 
the question, with an immediate switch to the minister answering 
the question, accidentally one of the stations got a one-second 
frame and inserted it into the video it carried on the newscast. 


It showed the question, the answer and a reaction shot so 
that what was going on was clear to the people watching. Half the 
time, it is not clear what is going on. You have somebody jumping 
up and then somebody else jumping up and there is no explanation. 
It is not clear that one is on one side of the House and the other 
is on the other side of the House. That is not clear to somebody 
watching for the first time. 


Mr. Sterling: The worst part was it was a phoney 
reaction shot they picked out of the library; it was not his or 
her real reaction. 


Mr. McClellan: The reason I am going through this is 
that the argument used in Ottawa for this procedure, which simply 
serves to prevent people from understanding what is going on in 
the House of Commons, is that the cameras are not allowed to 
dramatize or editorialize. That is the kind of thing they talk 
about in Ottawa. You cannot show a shot of the whole House with 
one guy standing up and asking a question so that it is clear he 
is on one side and the government is on the other side. You cannot 
take that kind of shot in Ottawa. 


Second, you cannot show any kind of back-and-forth between 
the questioner and the one who is answering. The camera cannot 
switch back to the questioner and indicate to the viewers the 
minister is answering, through-the chair, a member who asked a 
question. You cannot do that either. That is dramatizing. Most of 
us who are expressing a desire to have that eliminated want it 
eliminated for purposes of--my word again--understandability so 
that the proceedings are understandable to the viewing public 
without a lot of precious parliamentary nonsense interfering with 
it 


I do not see any problem. If I ask a question of the 
Minister of Housing, it would be fine if the camera panned back to 
my side of the House briefly while he was answering, to indicate 
he is answering a question asked by the opposition side. It would 
be fine if the camera panned to somebody else briefly if it would 
help--this is the criterion--to make the thing understandable to 
people so they do not have to have a degree in parliamentary 
procedure to watch the bloody parliamentary channel. 


Mr. Mancini: I do not think we are interested in that 
either but very early on in our discussions we talked about the 
possibility of someone being ejected from the House. I said we 
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certainly wanted to make accommodation for things that happen such 
as that, where the camera is on the Speaker and we are not sure 
who is leaving, what he is leaving for or of the reaction of that 
person. At the same time, it is easier to draw up a short list of 
such things than to leave it to the person behind the camera to 
decide for himself or herself what is dramatization and what is 
not. I would like to see stated very clearly that it is not the 
responsibility of the electronic Hansard to dramatize or to 
editorialize. 


As we go along, after the system is implemented, there will 
be an opportunity to expand that short list. Situations will occur 
and members will bring those situations before this committee and 
we will hope to iron them out in a reasonable way. I cannot see us 
doing it in any other way because this is a first-time experience 
for us. We want to do it properly. 


If we go back to the written Hansard, there is nothing 
stated there that, after asking a minister a question, the member 
for Peanut Corners showed a scowl on his face, or something like 
that. It is not in the written Hansard that when a member was 
ejected he slowly left the chamber perhaps wishing he had not done 
what he did. It shows none of those things. I would just like to 
be specific. 


I do not think we are restricting the concept of showing the 
people of Ontario what is actually happening by instructing the 
person responsible for the camera that it is not his 
responsibility to dramatize or to editorialize. 


Mr. Chairman: Let me try to round up something out of 
this. The reason I was quite happy to let this discussion roll on 
for a little while is that this is a critical point. When we went 
to Ottawa, what I would summarize as being the paranoia that 
people would actually see what is going on in the chamber 
depressed me somewhat. I thought the purpose of the exercise was 
to broadcast the proceedings, that is, to let people see what is 
happening; not quite in the same way as if they sat in the 
Seaiiery, but; similares to..thatiigc 


We are at a point where we are going to discuss what kind of 
televising will occur here. I am happy that an ongoing standing 
committee of the Legislature will be in place to hear complaints 
from members and anyone else who has something to say about how 
the proceedings are televised. I would like us not to begin by 
being very restrictive. It would be crazy to go to the time and 
bother and expense of putting television cameras in here and then 
do everything we can to make sure the cameras cannot cover the 
proceedings. 


If we had never seen a television camera in the chamber, 
maybe we would have a right to be so paranoid, but the cameras 
have been there for almost a decade. They can do pan shots and 
zoom shots; watch you reading funny newspapers or do anything they 
want; they have total freedom up there and, in a decade, I have 
had no problem. I do not think I have to write down that someone 
who is running a television camera in the employ of the assembly 
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is going to do something bad for us. I do not think that is going 
to happen. 


My experience has been that the Hansard people around here, 
as an example, do everything they can to make you look good. So lI 
do not feel we need begin by being restrictive. We have in place a 
mechanism whereby, if members feel abused somehow by how the 
proceedings are going on, they can take it to a committee and say 
SO. 


Subsequently, I would like to see a little testing period 
worked in whereby we could try it on for size to see whether there 
is a need to do that, but I think it is quite wrong to begin with 
the assumption that we must be very restrictive and put in 
comments such as this. We are really deciding what will be the 
nature of the beast and, frankly, I am opting for the Saskatchewan 
model here, even though these are their rules. 


3:40 p.m. 


One of the things I heard Gary Ward and others say is that 
this kind of thing was not helpful. In fact, it got im the way 
because it was being interpreted a little too rigidly. I would 
prefer not to see it in there. Are we close to a consensus on this? 


Mr. McCaffrey: I agree. 


Mrs. Marland: I agree. 


Mr. Mancini: If there is a problem putting in those 
specific words under this section, 1 would opt for having those 
specific words in somewhere else. 


Mr. Chairman: I think it would be appropriate to put in 
the text of the report that we do not want camera operators 
editorializings Tov tell’ the truthjel tail toy see the need, but I 
have no problem with that. If you want to put in the text of the 
report that we do not want television operators taking advantage 
of the members or showing them-in an unfavourable light or 
editorializing in some way, that is fine. I take that for granted. 


Mr. Bossy: The report means nothing to the cameraman. It 
is what the guidelines say that matters. 


Mr. Chairman: But it means something to me. I ama 
member of the assembly. If some cameraman screws up, I will read 
that report back to him as we dismiss him. 


Mr. Bossy: You can do that only after he screws up and 
it will hurt you, because every time you think the camera might 
have caught you, you cannot run back there and have a rerun to see 
if you got caught in something. It is too late when that happens. 
It is preventive measures. As much as we want to be positive, 
there still has to be that area of prevention about the liberties 
that will be taken. I say this because we have given total access 
to take this right off and it is going out on a channel. 
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Mr. Chairman: But that is all right there in the chamber 
today. 


Mr. Bossy: I realize, but if the cameras are at liberty, 
if no one gets up to speak in the House and some little action 
takes place, that leaves it wide open for that camera to move and 
cover that action ahead of that speaker. 


Mr. Chairman: I would say no-- 
Mr. Bossy: The liberties-- 


Mr. Chairman: --when we say that the purpose of 
televising the proceedings is to cover the business of the 
Legislature. 


Mr. Bossy: That is your interpretation of-- 


Mr. Chairman: Excuse me, it is not. Proceedings of the 
House are not conversations in the corner. The proceedings of the 
House are when the Speaker recognizes you and you stand in place. 
That is the business. 


Mr. Bossy: You indicated you wanted to have similarity 
to someone sitting in the galleries watching the proceedings of 
the House, and if we do that, that opens that camera right up to 
the-- 


Mr. Chairman: No. I would surely not go that far. 
Mr. Bossy: I think we have to keep-- 


Mr. Chairman: I am searching for direction. We have had 
consensus discussion for about an hour. Let us get on with this. 
If someone wants to move motions, move them. 


Mr. Morin: One more suggestion. Let us write number 1/ 
to say these guidelines are subject to revision when these occur, 
megs to that-effect;*that covers it all. 


Mr. McClellan: Say that again. 


Mr. Morin: These guidelines are subject to revision when 
these occur, so this way, if we find it is necessary to review it, 
then we review it. 


Mr. Chairman: Fine. No problem with that. 


Mr. Mancini: Does that number 1/7 mean that those words 
that we are talking about stay and can be removed later? 


Mr. Morin: They will be removed. If we are not satisfied 
after a trial period, nothing prevents us from sitting again and 
putting them in. 


Mr. McClellan: I think that is a very helpful suggestion 
from Gilles. About number 4, when Mr. Speaker is on his feet the 
Camera facing him shall be the one that will be active. 
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Another point on number 2 is that only the member who is on 
his feet and has been recognized shall be recorded by the 
audio-visual camera. I have not heard anyone say we are taking 
those out. The camera will be on the person and will stay on the 
person who has the floor, the person who has been recognized by 
Mr. Speaker. 


We are also saying we do not want the televised proceedings 
to be, quite bluntly, as unintelligible as the proceedings that 
are telecast from the House of Commons in Ottawa. We do not want 
the restriction that the camera shall not dramatize or 
editorialize in any way because that prevents the kind of 
ancillary shots that help people to follow what is going on. It 
could not happen under these guidelines, even with the 
dramatization thing removed. What Maurice is afraid of could not 
happen. What will be televised is what is in order, not what is 
out of order. 


Mr. Bossy: What is wrong with leaving that sentence in? 


Mr. Chairman: I have a suggestion how to proceed. Maybe 
we had better get off this point. Gilles had a good point here 
that we will add an extra one at the end. Can we proceed through 
this? I do not sense any great agreement here, but there seems to 
be a bit of confusion. 


It is a critical point and I want you to be mindful that 
when we conclude the report, we will cut one way or the other on 
this. We are either going to go for a very restrictive type of 
coverage or we are going to open it up a bit more. ; 


I sense the majority of the committee, quite frankly, is 
opting for opening up the process. Then if it goes off the tracks, 
we have a mechanism to bring it back. There are some on the 
committee who are not opting for that. If you want, we can put it 
to a vote, but I can sense which way the vote would go. 


Mrs. Marland: Do you need a motion to take out "the 
cameras should not dramatize''? - 


Mr. Chairman: I do not think we need to move motions 
unless I hear a lot of problems. 


Mrs. Marland: Are you going to take it out? That is the 
question. 


Mr. Chairman: As far as I am concerned, it is out now, 
and somebody can put it back in if he or she wants. 


Mr. Treleaven: May I re-emphasize something you said 
earlier? In Regina, when they were drawing these guidelines, and 
in Ottawa, when they were drawing no written guidelines, were 
starting from zero television in the House. They were being extra 
cautious. That is why there are suggestions out there that it is 
time they revised them. They were starting from zero. We are not 
starting from zero. 
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You will recall we kept asking that question of them: What 
is your experience in the past? We are starting from a situation 
that is wide open. We have dramatization and editorialization by 
television cameras in the House now. It is not something we are 
introducing, as in Regina. They were being ultra-cautious because 
they were going from zero to this. We are already a long way past 
that. It minimizes the importance of this sentence to me. 


Mr. Chairman: What I am going to suggest is that we go 
through the remainder of these guidelines. If some people are 
still unhappy at the end, they will have a chance to move motions 
and rewrite. 


Mr. Mancini: I have one more suggestion. 
Mr. Chairman: I am always happy to hear suggestions. 


Mr. Mancini: We have 16 specific guidelines that have 
been presented to the committee. 


Mr. Chairman: So far we have talked about three, and I 
would like to get at the others. 


Mr. Mancini: Okay. That is fine. There are 16 specifics. 
Now we are touching on one particular sentence which we may 
interpret differently. I am looking for a medium position if it is 
possible. On page 1, where it says ''Television guidelines," etc., 
would it be possible to have an opening paragraph that in some way 
stated the philosophy and intent of the electronic Hansard? We 
could say something such as, “It is the belief of the members of 
the Legislature that all the proceedings of the House be televised 
for the viewing public. It is the view that this electronic 
Hansard is in place to show the factual recordings and not to 
dramatize or to editorialize,'' and then go ahead with the 16. 


Mr. Chairman: Wonderful. I knew you would come up with a 
compromise. Yes, exactly, I think that is where it should go. 


MeeeManc ini: That) sds? Eine: 


Pycvercgection:aLlet. us.puteit in. 


Mr. Chairman: Now can we go back and try them in order 
again. 


We have dealt with the first one and we are changing the 
order somewhat so that 10 or 11 would get put up front and we 
would have an introduction. We are in agreement that the 
proceedings will be in the chamber and that we will provide in the 
guidelines for a committee room to be made available ''by 
agreement'' would be the term we would use. 


We can go back to the ones on the front page. "Only the 
member who is on his or her feet and has been recognized by Mr. 
Speaker shall be recorded by the audio-visual cameras." Are we in 
agreement on that? 
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Mr. Chairman: The next one, again, is a bit of a 
restriction. How do members feel about this kind of guideline? We 
are talking about the use of automatic cameras, so the kindéos 
shot is dictated by the computer. At some point, you have to say 
we do a single shot of the member which will be a 
head-and-shoulders shot or, as they say here, "a medium closeup 
shot.’ 


The only caveat I would put on this is that unless people 
are talking about going full tilt into makeup, when you get into 
the closeups you could have a problem. I do not know how you feel 
about this. Maybe you want to have full-tilt closeups. 


Mrs. Marland: I think this wording should be changed to 
make it a more moderate statement. One of the things that was 
pointed out to us was that if you are showing head and shoulders 
and it is somebody who talks with his hands, it looks stupid when 
the hands are going off the screen. You really need waist up, and 
maybe lower than the waist if they have long arms. 


Mr. Chairman: I am not going to touch that line with an 
electric prod. 


Mrs. Marland: Even the wording "a medium closeup shot of 
the member who is speaking and those who are seated on either 
side'"--that happens. That is what we found. It did not matter what 
we saw, if there are people sitting beside that person you still 
get the people from the waist up. I do not think this needs to be 
quite as detailed as it is. We should take out "head and 
shoulders." 


Mr. Treleaven: I remember the one about when Devine was 
on camera and the fellow to his left was missing, so he virtually 
stepped into his neighbour's seat to address the Speaker. That 
threw everything off. 


We have to allow in our wording here to take the man in and 
so on and not show half the man. That is what Margaret is saying. 


Mr. Chairman: I think that makes sense. 


Mr. Warner: One of things that bothered me, particularly 
with what I saw in Ottawa, and I do not think it was as pronounced 
in Regina, was that it was very difficult for the audience to 
determine the total setting. On the screen comes person X. He says 
something and then, bang, you have person Y. There is no sense 
that they are opposite each other. 


Mrs. Marland: Right. 


Mr. Warner: The camera operator was restricted from 
pulling back and showing a more panoramic view of the proceedings. 
This rule 3 prevents the operator from doing anything like that, 
being able to show more than the one person, to be more specific, 
to be able to show the person who is asking the question and the 
person to whom the question is directed. That is very restrictive. 


| 
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Mr. Mancini: It covers it in the next sentence. 


Mr. Chairman: The only caveat I would put on you is that 
I think we are still talking about automated cameras. You will 
have to give some indication as to what the first shot in the 
computer will be. It seems logical to me that it would be some 
kind of a quasi-closeup or whatever. 


Mr. Warner: True, but unless I am mistaken the operation 
in Regina had three automated cameras and two manually operated 
ones. Right? 


Mr. @Ghnairman® Yes. 


Mr. Warner: Part of the purpose of that is, first, the 
member might move from his or her designated spot and therefore 
you have to be able manually to operate the camera. Second, it 
allowed them a bit more latitude with respect to trying to get 
some good shots and to vary the shots. 


Take budget night. Obviously, the Treasurer gets up and 
delivers this terrific long speech--a long speech, not necessarily 
terrific--for the best part of an hour. You do not want a camera 
sitting for one entire hour on a person with one shot. As exciting 
as the budget may be, that is going to be pretty dull and boring 
television. 


Your operator has to have the flexibility to be able to 
switch to a different kind of shot, show maybe the whole chamber, 
show something other than having a camera fixed on a person for 
one hour. Number 3 is too restrictive. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay, but what we might say is that the 
initial shot, for example, is a medium closeup or whatever and 
then some latitude is allowed after that. 


Mrs warners -ltoyoul pute initialeshot) in “there, -thatsis 
fine. 

Mr. Bossy: Yes, there normally are adjustments. Until 
you have experienced it, you will see. There are people who speak 
tight off the top of their heads, but most members use notes. 


Mr. Chairman: That is forbidden. 

Mr. Bossy: I know it is forbidden but-- 

Mr. Chairman: It is in the rules that you cannot read. 

Mr. Bossy? --it is“a°common practice. Some will havera 
couple of books sitting this high and have their notes lying up 
here. I know in Ottawa the cameramen adjust to that. Then they 
Will go mostly to the head and shoulders and they will not show 
those books. You try to hide them, but this is what they do. 


Mr. Chairman: That is editorializing. 


é i 


sen, 
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Mr. Bossy: They will also go from one camera to another. 
When you see the adjustment it is not the same cameTa. When the 
Minister of Finance gives his report, they will focus more than 
one camera and will just shoot in from there, which changes the 
angle on the people who are sitting behind him. These are all the 
things they do which are at the discretion of the person behind 
those running the cameras and make for a little bit better 
television. It really does not change very much the appearance of 
the person who gets up and is speaking. 


These notes are the very thing they adjust to. They did not 
show us just the ordinary speeches or a first speech, a maiden 
speech, and all those things that are live. These are the things 
that also are televised. They adjust accordingly. They will adjust 
the automatic situation because they showed that they were 
adjusting for when Devine got up. 


Mr. Chairman: We are talking about the initial shot that 
goes into the computer being some kind of a medium shot. All 
right, that is what we will say. 


How about the next one? 'When Mr. Speaker is on his feet, 
the camera facing him shall be the one which will be active. This 
overview of the chamber shall be the view shown when Mr. Speaker 
is on his feet and between close-up shots of the member speaking 
or during recorded divisions in the chamber." The second sentence 
seems a little extraneous, but I have no problem with it. 


"When in committee of the whole or committee of 
finance'--and I think we would strike that because we do not have 
a committee of finance here--"the overall view of the chamber 
shall be used when the chairman of committees of the whole House 
is speaking or during a division of the committee." Do we need to 
change that terminology somewhat? 


Clerk of the Committee: We can put either the committees 
of the whole House, or the committee of the whole House and the 
committee of supply. 


Mr. Chairman: When you see the final draft, there may be 
a couple of wording changes there. 


The next one: "Head-and-shoulder close-ups of Mr. Speaker or 
the chairman of committee may be taken when he is giving a ruling 
or calling the House to order." 


Mrs. Marland: If it happens to be the chairman of the 
committee of the whole House, he is not robed, is he? 


Mr. Chairman: No, usually not. 
Mrs. Marland: Is he usually robed? 


Mr. Chairman: Some of the more vain ones have gone out 
and bought special shirts and things like that. 


Mrs. Marland: Okay. I know we heard about the wardrobe. 
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Mr. Warner: And a white curly wig. 


Mrs. Marland: The only reason I say that is if it just 
goes to the head and shoulders and does not show where he is 
sitting, it may not be recognized that he is the chairman, if he 
is not robed. It should be a full shot showing the position of the 
chairman. 


In the committee of the whole House, he is sitting in the 
Clerk's seat, is he not? It should be more than the head and 
shoulders because it is showing his position in command as 
chairman. I think it is going to be easier to recognize. 


Mr. Chairman: We resolve our problem by inserting the 
te 


word "initial" again, saying that is the shot you start off with 
and afterwards you could allow for the latitude. 


Mrs. Marland: Right. 
4 p.m. 


Mr. Chairman: Now the next one, applause shots. This 
Tuns against my sensitivity entirely. "'Applause' shots may be 
taken; however, a great deal of care must be exercised to ensure 
that these are in good taste and reflect the decorum of the 
chamber."’ I do not know where this decorum is going to come from 
but-- 


Mrs. Marland: Mr. Chairman, with respect, the decorum is 
going to come from where I hope it will come, that our House will 
soon learn that which Regina learned, that to thump the desks 
simply is too disruptive to the microphones. Thank goodness | 
Ontario may see the applause replace the other activity. 


Mr. Chairman: Demonstrations are not allowed. 


Mrs. Marland: Right. Anyway, I feel number 7 should stay 
as it is because I hope the word "applause" will soon apply. I 
think it is covered. It is reflecting what is in good taste and 
also is showing what is going on in the chamber. 


Mr. Chairman: So you want a "Charlie the Tuna” rule. 

Mrs. Marland: A what? 

Mr. Chairman: Charlie the Tuna. They want tunas that 
taste good, not tunas with good taste. The world has to be 
educated. 

To. tell yousthestruth, I find, it particularly,.obnoxious. that 
you would actually write in that you were going to allow applause 
Shots, first of all assuming there would be applause for whatever 
Teason. The rest of it I really find quite distasteful. 

Mr. McCaffrey: Can you help us a bit, Mike? 


Mr. Chairman: Decorum in this chamber? I have nothing 
against the idea that if applause should break out, fine, show the 
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members applauding. Do we need an admonition that it be done in 
good taste? I do not know how you applaud in good taste. 1 am at a 
loss there. My concern is that if you ever reflected the decorum 
of this chamber, we would have Mary Brown on our case. 


Mr. Mancini: I think I can see several particular 
situations where this might apply. For example, when a new memb er 
is elected, I believe it would be most appropriate to have a 
panoramic view of the House applauding the new member as he or she 
takes the appropriate seat. 


I know on several occasions when members have returned to 
the Legislature from a long absence because of illness, there has 
been spontaneous applause when the member entered the chamber. I 
think it would be most appropriate to have a general shot of the 
applause, maybe with a byline saying, ‘Member So and So returning 
to the Legislature after an unfortunate illness." There are 
probably a couple of other situations, but l think we will get 
used to these as we go along. 


Maybe if we have the president of a foreign country or the 
premier of a neighbouring province or any other province in 
Canada, possibly when that person is introduced and the camera 
zooms in on the individual, it may be appropriate then to have a 
general shot of the House welcoming the person by applause. 


I think there are several specific occasions where applause 
would be in very good taste. I do not think continuously to 
applaud an individual for a long speech, when most of the remarks 
are partisan, and continually showing shots of all the applause 
really help the decorum of the House or help the situation at all. 


Mr. Chairman: Maybe I could get us out of this hole by 
suggesting that we do a little rewrite here. For example, if there 
is some notable person who appears in the gallery and is 
introduced by the Speaker, we do a little section that says it is 
okay to show that person--some kind of general thing that might 
allow for an applause shot or something like that. It runs against 
my grain, to tell you the truth. 


Out of the Saskatchewan tapes we viewed, for example, one of 
the things they did point out is that it is clear applause shots 
are allowed. When the Treasurer gets up and does his speech on 
budget night, there are 25 mandatory applause occasions. As Gary 
pointed soutyet tidisea' ditelessickening alter a while. You are 
supposed to take applause shots and members on the government side 
are applauding duly at the appropriate moment, but it is boring. 
Maybe we can find a way to reword that. 


I agree with Remo that there should be some way to do this. 


: just do not think this is quite the way 1 would like to write it 
own. , 


Mr. Bossy: We could always put on an applause sign when 
it is only appropriate to applaud 


Mr. Chairman: Put one on each desk. "Applaud now." 
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Mr. Mancini: Why do we not leave this in for the present 
time? In our report we could list half a dozen scenarios as to 
what we would consider appropriate. Then six months down the road, 
the committee could extend those, reduce those or tighten them up. 


Mr. Chairman: I think we will probably do something Like 
that. 


Mr. McCaffrey: When we get to the draft, maybe we could 
just leave out that whole section. There are a number of applause 
situations that are very legitimate and part of the normal 
business of the assembly. Remo mentioned four or five of them. We 
could spend a lot more time on it--and maybe we should--talking 
about five more good ones and half a dozen bad ones that should be 
avoided. But I think we would probably be well advised to scratch 
any teference to that. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay, we will rewrite it and have a draft 
Bee it. 


The next one is about split-screens. This is a very 
controversial area to get into. I do not know why we would bother 
putting something like this in here. If a split-screen shot makes 
it more informative and more clear, for the life of me, I do not 
know why we would not use it. They do not have the capacity on 
their board to do a split-screen, by the way, so I do not know why 
you would write into the guidelines that you cannot use a 
split-screen, because they cannot produce one. I opt for taking 
Bhat stuff out. ) 


Mrs. Marland: I support that deletion. It was suggested 
that the reason you do not do it is you do not show somebody's 
treaction to what someone else is saying. That is as absurd as 
trying to protect people from what they have been willing to do. 
If you are willing to sit there and pull a face or do something 
else in reaction to someone's speech, it is just the same as if 
you are speaking. You are responsible. If you want to look stupid, 
you can look stupid. If you want to look intelligent or interested 
or disdainful, it is your choice. You are liable for knowing the 
Cameras are there. It is your responsibility. 


Mr. Mancini: I do not see any reason why we should not 
leave the section there. If you are going to do split-screen 
shots, who is going to decide when it is appropriate to do a 
split-screen shot? We may get into the rut where only some members 
for one reason or another are allowed split-screen shots and other 
members are not. It is going to create a problem in future because 
I know for certain some members are definitely going to want 
Split-screen shots and they may not be included in some 
split-screen shots. 


We are going to end up with a situation where we are 
continually going to hear objections from one member or another; I 
understand this is going to be the appropriate committee for 
Complaints. Someone may say: ''Last June 21, I asked a very good 
question and there was a lot of repartee back and forth and the 


\ 
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guy on the camera did not do a split-screen shot. What is the 
policy? Do we do split-screen shots or HG tales 


Maybe we should keep that section and work out an 
appropriate solution later on. Maybe our caucuses will “all -agree 
that on every single occasion we should have a split-screen shot. 
I know for sure that the member for Scarborough-Ellesmere is not 
going to be happy if on some of his very important questions he 
does not get a split-screen shot, but the House leader gets one 
every time. I think that is going to be a genuine problem for the 
members. 


Mr. Warner: I always figured it was newsworthy events 
that got top billing anyway. 


Mr. Mancini: Who is going to decide that? - 


Mr. Warner: Did Bruce mention that 42 days is a long 
time to sit? lf we could get to split-screen shots for a minute, l 
appreciate what Margaret mentioned. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Warner: I am certainly not going to have 
inflammatory adjectives. 


There are two points to this as far as I am concerned. We 
have to go back to the basic philosophy of why we are doing this 
and what this whole little episode is all about. Built into this 
set of guidelines is the sense that this production is to be as 
accurate and factual as possible, and that it is to televise the 
proceedings. If you take that to start with and you know your 
television director is directing all his or her activities towards 
making that happen, that it is to be factual and cover the 
proceedings, there may well be a point during the daily 
proceedings when a split-screen is in the best interests of 
portraying that. 


4:10 p.m. : 


Mr. Mancini: Who is going to decide that? 


Mr. Warner: Just hang on)for a minute., You are 
automatically assuming split-screen means two individuals. In 
fact, half the screen may be for print material. 


For example, I think back to the last day of the sitting 
when the Lieutenant Governor came in; it was his last official act 
as Lieutenant Governor of the province. Can you visualize a split 
screen where he was on the one side and the other showed the 
reactive impromptu speech by any one of the three leaders who got 
up and said something? That would be a nice visual effect, a very 
moving and emotional type of moment for Mr. Aird. It would be very 
appropriate. 


What you are doing by leaving it in is making it a little 
more difficult for the television director to do his job to fulfil 
that mandate of making it accurate and factual as well as 
reflecting the proceedings. I think we leave it out. 
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Mr. Bossy: We are looking for real problems by not 
leaving it in. I say this sincerely because of what I have 
experienced here already and what goes on in Ottawa. Here, on the 
last day or the second-last day--I believe it was the last 
day--you had the Premier and both opposition leaders all hollering 
at each other at the same time. Do you have a three-way split on 
that one? How much of this is going to go on? There is the 
shouting across the floor that goes on. Then the cameraperson has 
to make a decision. Is he going to catch-- 


Mr. Chairman: It is not the cameraman, just to correct 


you. It would not be the cameraman who would make that kind of 
decision. 


Mr. Bossy: Oh. 


Mr. Chairman: A camera cannot do a split screen. A 
camera can only shoot one shot at a time. The split screen comes 
from the use of more than one camera. 


Mr. Bossy: That is exactly what is going to happen. You 
can have the one focused on the Premier, and then you can have two 
others focused on the opposition leaders or within the benches, 
and pick them up but fast. That would create real chaos in 
television. I say leave it in for our protection, so we will not 
have to deal with a complaint every other day, as Remo has said. 


Mr. Treleaven: Can we change it around to say, "Split- 
screen shots will be permitted subject to" and then use that other 
wording, ''so long as it is in good taste," etc.? Bring that "good 
taste’ into it. 


Mr. Chairman: My preference would be simply not to 
include it in the guidelines. If there are arguments about whether 
that is an appropriate way to display the proceedings, I would 
prefer to hear those on a case-by-case basis. I do not know why 
you would begin by restricting it in this nature. It does not make 
much sense to me. 

If as Mr. Bossy points out we run into a lot of difficulties 
with it, then I would be prepared to offer more guidance, but I 
would not care to preclude it. Not to allow for it seems to me to 
be kind of silly. You have the technology which may allow you to 
provide a more factual picture on a television screen. Why would 
you not use it? 


I appreciate that you may be right; there may be occasions 
when the members feel embarrassed by the use of it. However, I am 
Teminded that in Regina they at least attempted, for example, to 
do away with all the signal lights on the cameras, so the members 
are not invited to play to the cameras; the cameras are there to 
Tecord the proceedings. 


Unless people feel strongly about it, I would prefer not to 
put it in, or to put it in the text where we again try to 
elaborate on what we mean by televising the proceedings. 


Mr. Warner: You could put it in under this split-screen 


Section if you want. 
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Mr. McClellan: Again, I feel very strongly that Lt 
should be part of the director's repertoire. 


Mr. Mancini: What is that? 


Mr. McClellan: The split-screen shot. I do not want to 
have a set of guidelines that leaves whoever is the poor director 
of our system so hog-tied that he is umable to provide an 
intelligible TV record of what is going on. 


What has happened in Ottawa is that virtually everything has 
been denied the director, except the head-and-shoulders shots of 
the Speaker and the head- and-shoulders shot of the person who 
happens to have the floor at the moment. Somehow you have to be 
able to create an intelligible television show out of that 
impossible two-shot situation. It simply cannot be done. 


Those of us who saw the degree of latitude that exists in 
Saskatchewan compared with what exists in Ottawa and talked to the 
people in Saskatchewan have come away with the sense that we 
should develop a system that is even more flexible than the one in 
Saskatchewan. That simply means that when you come right down to 
it, we are going to be hiring a director who we are going to have 
to trust. We are going to have to trust his or her professional 
judgement and discretion in the same way we trust the people who 
clean up our speeches in the Legislature who work for the present 
Hansard. They even manage to make some of my speeches fit into 
grammatical syntax, which is no mean feat. 


We are going to have to have exactly the same kind of trust 
with respect to the director of the television Hansard as we do 
for the written one. I do not think you can develop some kind of 
syllabus of errors or some kind of Soviet-style guidelines for the 
director, saying, "You can do this and you cannot do that," 
because otherwise you end up with the bureaucratic masterpiece 
that is the Ottawa system where you cannot do anything. 


The key points are guidelines 2, 3 and 4, which establish 
that the person who has the floor will be the subject of the 
television program. After you have done that, you would have to 
rely on the professional judgement and good sense of the director 
of your operation. Especially when you are a layperson, you cannot 
try to anticipate every conceivable situation. 


Mr. Chairman: The consensus I hear coming out of the 
committee is that this should be taken out of the guidelines and 
that if mention is made of it on how you would use such a device, 
you would do so in the text of the report. The consensus I hear is 
that this should be taken out of the guidelines and that if you 
are. to talkdabouteiteat: allgeniteshbouldicosinto i thestext.ofithe 


report where we talk about the general tone of how you would put 
together this package. 


Mr. Bossy: Maybe we should hear, however, on what basis 
everybody wants it out from their own personal point of view, 
because the consensus has to be fairly strong here too. 


Mr..Chairmanes limanteto putethis to-vour, YouewillL<geat..a 
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chance at the time when we finalize the report to move motions, 
change wording and things like that. I am not precluding that; I 
am just saying, from what 1 hear from the group in this room now, 


that the majority of people are in favour of taking it out of here 
eng putting into text. 


MisercOar rey ssRi ght. 

Mr. Chairman: If I am wrong, please tell me. 

Mr. McClellan: You are not wrong. 

Mr. Bossy: We have the wrong impression. Forgive me for 
saying this again, Mr. Chairman. We go back to guidelines 2, 3 and 
4, where we refer to the Speaker, but I have so many times seen 
the Speaker lose control of the House. By God, then the cameras go 
wild. 

Mr. Chairman: Let us move on to the next one then. They 
are talking about the editor putting the name of the member and 
the constituency or the portfolio on the screen. 


Mr. Warner: Is there some reason why you cannot add the 
1 Oe =e aS pe e e e 
member's party affiliation? 


Mr. Chairman: They do that federally, do they not? 

Mr. Warner: No. 

inane, 

Mr. Warner: They did not out west. 

Mr. McCaffrey: Yes, I am sure they did it. 

Mr. Warner: Did they? 

Mr. Chairman: Okay. We suggest that the identification 
Beecoeesnclude "Mike Breaugh, -MPP for Oshawa, NDP" and things 


Mr. Warner: Yes. 


Mrs. Marland: That is an interesting point, because we 
are never identified in the House by party. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, you are, as a matter of fact. 
Mrs. Marland: How? 
Mr. Chairman: In the seating plan, for example. 
Mr. Warner: But not in Hansard. Sorry. 
Mr. Chairman: The identification is done in rather 
strange ways. You are identified in the seating plan, for example, 


You are occasionally identified. You only speak from your seat, so 
you are identified in that way. On occasion, you are identified as 
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minister of this and that assumes you belong to one party or 
another, or you are identified as Leader of the Opposition or 
leader of the third party. Sometimes you are identified as leader 
of the New Democratic Party. 


Mr. Warner: In the back of the Hansard. 


Mr. Sterling: In the back of the Hansard you are 
identified. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. In the back of the Hansard the party 
identifications are there. 


Mr. Warner: But not when you speak. Not in the text-- 


Mr. Chairman: No. You are represented as a member from a 
riding generally. Frankly, I do not see anything wrong with it. l 
am not too embarrassed most days that I am a New Democrat; so it 
would be okay by me to put my name up there with "NDP" on it. 


4:20 p.m. 
Mr. McCaffrey: I would have some problem with it. 


Interjection: Bruce is going to reconsider. 
Mr. McCaffrey: Do they have a local option? 


Let us have three titles handy, just in case, based on the 
topic. 


Mrs. Marland: That was, however, a serious question on 
my part. If it is appropriate according to the Speaker of the 
House, it is agreeable to me. It is similar to your party 
affiliation not being identified on the ballot. 


Interjection. 


Mrs. Marland: Most people who vote for me know which 
party I am with. If there is nothing wrong with it from a legal 
standpoint, it is a good idea. 


Mr. Chairman: Would it be useful under this section to 
embellish this somewhat? I was impressed with what are known as 
crawls--those little words that crawl across the bottom of the 
screen. We could encourage the use of that procedure to explain 
the proceedings, to give more than just the name. 


For the federal House, every 20 minutes they run a little 
crawl across the bottom of the screen which tells you which bill 
is before the House at that time or which motion is being debated. 
I personally would advocate more information of that type being 
produced and utilized. 


We could embellish this section somewhat to indicate that we 


recommend that more information be made available to people who 
are watching. 
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Mr. Sterling: We do not want them to editorialize. 
Remember the fellows in Regina said there was a problem, that they 
could not even play music when there was a protracted delay. You 
see the Legislature; there is no sound; there is nothing on and 
all they can do is have a little sign. For instance, for a vote, 
the bells are ringing and all you have is a sign that the vote is 
there and you have silence for 10 minutes. Therefore, if you are 
not going to have anybody-- 


Mr. McClellan: We could have a list of prescribed sounds 
they cou use. 


Mr. Sterling: Preserve it, conserve it. 


Mr. Chairman: We might embellish somewhat to point out 
that there are certain times when the proceedings do grind to a 
halt and that some kind of filler or information package might be 
prepared that would be suitable to run at that time. 


MEX Sterling: You do not have a format as you have in 
other things. 


Mr. Bossy: Have an orchestra up in the balcony. 


Mr. Sterling: I do not mind them having music or 
something to occupy the sound track. 


Mr. Chairman: They could run Tina Turner videos. That 
would keep everybody's attention. Okay, so we will try to work up 
that section when we fill it in. 


I would like to move to what they are calling guideline 12. 
We will have to renumber these. The point we are trying to make 
here is that once the tapes are produced, they are in effect a 
public record of the proceedings and they may be used. Perhaps 
that might be as far as we need to go. They have a last sentence 
here saying the broadcast should be shown with discretion and 
without any purposeful distortion which, in my view, means you do 
not distort it on purpose. I do not know how you would distort it 
otherwise. 


Mr. Mancini: I would say you can take out the word 
"discretion. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, I suggest that last sentence is 
probably not helpful. 


Mr. Mancini: Let us leave the last sentence and take out 
the word "discretion." What discretion do we need? We are either 
going to show this to the public or we are not. I can understand 
"purposeful distortion" but the word "discretion" does not make 
any sense. 


Mr. Chairman: I see heads nodding although it provides 
an incoherent sentence, in my view. It seems to me that if it is 
distorted, the person concerned would arrive before the procedural 
affairs committee or before a judge and he would be suing people 
and all of that. I do not think it makes any sense for us to imply 
that somebody will distort it. 


© 
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Mr. McClellan: I have seen a news broadcast on a 
nameless station which showed a member asking a question; it was a 
shot of the Friday of the previous week to a different minister, 
from file footage. Then it would be edited into the response of 
the minister in the Legislature of the current day's proceedings. 
I would say that was purposeful distortion. There is no 
conceivable means of enforcing that kind of thing. 


Mr. Sterling: Why should guideline 12 be in at all? I 
Cannot understand it. Are we dictating to the television stations 
what they can or cannot put on? 


Mr. Chairman: What is useful in this kind of statement 
is you make clear that when it is produced it is a public record 
and anybody has free access to it. It has to do with copyright 
laws more than anything else. It is clear it is a public record of 
the proceedings and people can use it. A television station would 
not have to write in to ask permission to use this tape or that 
tape. You want to make some statement in that regard. 


There was the little example quoted by the member for 
Bellwoods (Mr. McClellan). If somebody saw a distortion such as 
that and was very unhappy with it, he could come before this 
committee and say, “last Pridayondene ties: stabion aid hie (tO 


me.’ We can handle it in that way. I do not think we can write any 
rules or guidelines about it. 


Mr. Mancini: I do not think it hurts to state our view 
on it. Some stations, perhaps not in the large urban centres, 
could show broadcasts that might be six months old, at a date when 
it would almost seem it was happening yesterday. That is 
purposeful distortion. 


Mr. Chairman: Sure. I do not know why they would do it 
and, frankly, I do not know what is wrong with it. 


Mr. Mancini: It happens; things happen. 


Mr. Bossy: It would sometimes happen to discredit 
someone. 


Mr. Chairman: If someone is trying to discredit you, you 
could go to court to sue him, or you could come before a committee 
and cry foul or you could raise a point of personal privilege. 


Mr. Bossy: We could be getting up on a recorded vote and 
they could speed the tape up and we would look like God knows 
what. We have seen some of that. 


Mr. Chairman: What are we going to do about it when they 
do that? That is my point. 


Mr. Bossy: If it is put in that they cannot do it-- 


Mr. Chairman: What are we going to do? Are people going 
to stand up and say: "CFTO last Friday night showed me in-an 
unfavourable light. I want the standing committee on procedural 


affairs to discipline them in some way"? I do not see how we do 
that. 
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Mr. Sterling: I do not understand why guideline 12 is 
there. 1 guess it is an indication by the Saskatchewan Legislature 
to try to control what is going to happen to the tapes after they 
are done. 


Mrs Chairman: do mot thinktyourcanedor that. 


Mr. Sterling: You cannot do it. It reads that tapes "may 
be shown by television stations and/or cablecasters live or by 
means of recording." So what? 


Mr. Chairman: You want to make the statement that it is 
available for use and that people may have use of the tape, just 
as I am sure the copyright law is quoted on any videotape. You 
would probably want to make that kind of statement in the 
guidelines to make it clear. Beyond that point, I am not sure it 
would serve any useful purpose. 


Let us go on to the next one, which deals with members of 
the assembly or the press gallery association. 


Mrs. Marland: When we get down to, "Anyone requesting a 
copy of the proceedings will receive the service free of charge 
but it is the responsibility of the member or the press to provide 
their own audio-videotape,'' we should clarify who is meant by 
"anyone" at the beginning of the statement. 


The way it goes on to read, that "anyone" is probably a 
member or the press, but it looks as though anyone can come in off 
the street and request a copy of the proceedings. That is fine, 
but it also has to be addressed that anyone, as well as members 
and the press, has to provide his tape, if that is what we are 
Saying. Or are we going to restrict the access of the general 
public to those tapes? That is a decision we have to make. 


Mr. Chairman: There are two or three fairly substantial 
points to be considered. One is how you provide the tapes. You 
need some kind of control mechanism. It is not our intention to 
produce them for everybody who wants to wander in and get a copy. 


As I read this thing, although it is a little awkwardly 
worded, they are saying there are two ways to go about it. You 
would do it through a news service, which is the press gallery-- 
and there is a bit of a problem there--or you would go to one of 
the members and have the member make the request. 


250 .p.m. 


This needs to be reworded somewhat. I point out that we are 
not talking about small amounts of money when we talk about the 
distribution system. As you may recall, in the Ottawa experience 
the distribution system got to be fairly expensive and extensive 
and has been discontinued in certain respects in that the 
equipment is outdated. 


We want to reword this somewhat to make it clear that 
members have a right to get a copy of the tape. When the press 
gallery representatives are in tomorrow, we might want to discuss 
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this a bit with them, but when you say members of the press 
gallery can get copies of the tape, I point out to you that there 
are a lot of television stations in the province that gare gnot 
accredited members of the gallery; so you are putting that kind of 
restriction on it. They may make arrangements within the gallery 
to provide them to outlying stations or something. 


Mr. Bossy: Did Ivan mention, as I thought he did, sthat 
in Ottawa, not in Saskatchewan, the member must give written 
permission for use of the tape? I did not hear it clearly. As far 
as I know, for anyone other than the member to get a copy of that 
tape-- 


Mr. Chairman: It is automatic. The Speaker, not the 
member, has to approve the release of the tapes. 


Mr. Bossy: The member then would have the control. A 
member of the public--anyone walking in off the street, as 
Margaret suggested--could not obtain a copy unless he contacted 
the member. 


Mr. Chairman: No, that is not true. The ridiculous thing 
is that once you broadcast this, anyone with with a videocassette 
recorder can record the proceedings. What you are talking about is 
the quality of the tapes; that is, if you produce a 
broadcast-quality tape here. In Ottawa, it is my under standing 
that the Speaker is kind of the ultimate control mechanism there, 
which is probably an acceptable way to proceed. 


Mr. Bossy: That is in-house control. 


Mr. Chairman: No, that is for anybody. If Joe Public 
goes to Ottawa and wants a copy of a tape, the Speaker there could 
approve that or not approve it. You need a restriction on it 
because it is not cheap equipment you are talking about here. You 
may recall Ivan Barclay said they kind of prepare the tapes and 
leave them outside so the television station, the member or 
whoever wants it bears the responsibility of picking it up, 
delivery, its use and all of that. 


We want to go into this in a little more depth than is here, 
because this can be a very costly business. 


Mr. McCaffrey: I want to draw everyone's attention to 
guideline 14, which is something I had not noticed earlier; and 
that is simply: "Members...can obtain and use copies of other 
member's speeches if those members give their written permission 
for such use to Mr. Speaker."’ That is part and parcel of what we 
are talking about. 


If we just back up a little bit, and I am thinking of 
Margaret's comments, when you are in public, doing the public's 
business in the Legislative Assembly and you say something, you 
have said it, it is done, it is part of the public record. 


I had not noticed this before.. If I as an MLA in 
Saskatchewan or as an MPP in Ontario wanted a copy of the 
Treasurer's budget speech and had to get the Treasurer's written 
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permission, obviously it is fundamentally wrong. I want a copy of 
the speech when Monte Kwinter announces booze in the local variety 
store, and I have every right to get that. 


Mr. Chairman: There is a little conflict here between 
what they are calling 13 and 14. In 13 they are saying there is a 
control mechanism and how the distribution is done. I understand 
that; there is an expense involved, it could be awkward and all of 
that. That is acceptable to me. 


The next one, 14, is not acceptable to me. It seems to me we 
would take their guideline 13 and we would say, "That is the 
control mechanism; you can get it through a member or you can get 
it through the press gallery," or you may rearrange the wording 
there to accommodate television stations that are not accredited 
members of the gallery, but there are lots of ways to work that. 


Guideline 14, it seems to me, is an acceptable process. 


Mr. Mancini: I want to add a word here. I cannot see why 
you need a member's permission to get his speech. If that is the 
case, then the Treasurer is going to get 80 responses and he does 
not have time to be sending all these nice letters, saying: "Yes, 
Bruce, you can have a copy of the speech." With the video 
equipment that is available today, it is going to reprinted 
anyway, and I just think this is actually redundant and it is out 
of tune with the technology we have today anyway. I have to agree 
that when you say something you have said it and you are in the 
public's eye and that is the way it is. 


Mr. Chairman: So guideline 13 is in--we might do a 
little rewriting of that--and 14 is out. 


Mr. Sterling: Before you say 13 is in, I do not 
understand why the members of the Legislature--maybe I do 
understand a little bit if it is their own tape--why the press 
gallery association should have any preference or priority over 
the public with respect to their access to this kind of 
information. : 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. That is a different argument. 


Mr. Sterling: In timing, I do not mind them having some 
access in regard to quick response or whatever, but I just think 


that anyone should have a right to these tapes. It should be 
within reason maybe, so you do not have somebody coming along and 
asking for 1,002 tapes and bringing in 1,002 tapes, as long as 
they provide the tape. 


Mr. McCaffrey:*And pay for it. 


Mr. Chairman: The problems that they ran into in Ottawa, 
for example, were two or three. One was that physically buying the 
tapes was expensive. That problem is resolved when you say that if 
Someone comes in here and provides you with a tape, that is it, 
that problem is resolved. 


The second one is that there is a manpower element in 
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reproducing and, third, there is also an equipment element. If you 
got heavy demand, for whatever reason, for copies of a particular 
hit video at the Legislature, there would be some difficulty 
there. It seems to me that the control mechanism should not be at 
public expense, but there is an information process that should be 
made available, and this is probably the way to rewrite the 
section. 


Mr. Sterling: Within reason, would you say that anyone 
can have a tape, providing he provides the tape and providing that 
priorities in regard to time are members, ptess and then general 
public. 


Mr. Chairman: Maybe what we can do when we rewrite this 
is to make it clear that access to the tapes is for everyone, that 
a priority would be for those who work with them, that is the 
members and the gallery, and that finally it is at the 
individual's expense. They provide the tape and, as we get to it, 
we will make a copy available. 


Mri. eScerbling dsl wanted it within reason, because I was 
thinking of somebody who might walk in and say, "Two and a half 
years ago Mr. X made a speech in the Legislature and I would like 
to get a copy of it." Or someone might ask for copies of 1,000 
tapes during a period of time or whatever. I think, under those 
circumstances, there might be a consideration that it is going to 
take a lot of expense to do that for somebody. There might have to 
be some time restraints on it, etc. 


Mr. Marland: What about saying they have to identify 
them? / 


Mr. Chairman: There is another thing that we might 
consider when we finalize the draft of this section. You may 
recall that in Saskatchewan each of the tapes is time coded, so 
that if you wanted my speech from 8:10 to 8:20 last night, you 
could come in and do that. That gets us to talking a little bit 
about the kind of equipment that is purchased initially. We may 
want to talk a little bit about how sophisticated you want to get 
that withdrawal system. 


In the federal House now they have a capacity to display on 
Office Automation Services and Information Systems just about any 
speech that was ever made. You can say, "I want to hear what 
Sterling had to say on the separate school funding bal le Sand 
within 20 seconds or something they will provide you with that 


video. So we may speak a little bit about that kind of retrieval 
system. 


How about the next one, which seems to me to be totally 
inappropriate? This is the verboten clause which forbids you to 


use the tapes during the course of a Saskatchewan election. I do 
not know why. 


Mr. Warner: Our tapes should not be used during the 
course of a Saskatchewan election. 


. Mr. McClellan: I thought we had a consensus to eliminate 
that. 
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Mr. Chairman: Okay, so that concept is out. The next one 
talks about depositing the tapes in the provincial archives at the 
end of a session. Access shall be in accordance with procedures 
established by the Legislative Assembly, etc. 


We could set up a similar guideline for here. I think it is 
obvious that, whether that be in the legislative library or 
somewhere else, some reference should be made in the guidelines to 
the keeping of the tapes. 


Mr. Warner: Refresh my memory, but in Saskatchewan you 
say they kept two copies, one of which went to the end of session 
for the use of members, and at the end of session those tapes were 
erased. The other copy went to the archives, for their discretion. 
I asssume that the archives may decide they do not wish these 


particular tapes, and they can then just erase them and send them 
back. 


Mr. Chairman: No, they now are holding on to them. Gary 
was pointing out that the keeping of the tapes in the archives was 
not particularly well done. They were not physically set up to 
preserve them, and there is deterioration of the tapes. 


4:40 p.m. 
Mr. McClellan: Could we (inaudible). 


Mr. Chairman: That might be a thought. 


Mr. Warner: Could we spell out the process to the 


(inaudible). 


Mr. Chairman: We might want to do that. First I want to 
get some sense from the committee that before we proceed in 
calling in the archivists and all of that, to see how practical 
this is, a record of this kind is generally kept in some way. Are 
you appalled by the idea? Do you want to work on it for a little 


bit? ; 
Mr. Bossy: These gems should be kept. 


Mr. McClellan: I was not aware that you could actually 
keep a record in the same sense that you can keep a print record, 
that the lifespan of the tapes was 25 to 30 years and that it was 
Coo expensive to transfer them to digital. 


Mr. Chairman: Right now it is, but who is to say that 
five years from now the new technology will not be all in place 
mor a lifetime. 


Mr. Sterling: I do not think $35 a day is that big an 
Bapense to do it. 


Mee eunairmman:: nat 1s 0uT Trirst run Chorovugh the 
guidelines. Is there anything else that anyone wants included in 
Suidelines? 
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Mrs. Marland: Has note been taken of the wording in 
number 1? that Gilles suggested, "All of the above shall be 
subject to review and revision if necessary''? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. We will draft one. Is there any thing 
else you want to consider this afternoon? 


Mr. McClellan: Let us see what we have got and then I am 
sure there will be more suggestions. 


Mrs. Marland: Did we eliminate number 15? Sorry, we did. 


Mr. Sterling: Do we put in the rules or in our report 
that there is a mandatory review of them in five or six months? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. That will go in the second draft. Is 
there any other business you want to conduct this afternoon? 


Mr. Warner: Just out of curiosity, can I assume the 
chairman has sent appropriate thank-you notes to the folks in 
Ottawa and in Saskatchewan for their kind and generous 
hospitality? I think that would be most appropriate. 


Mr. Chairman: They are being typed but they have not 
been sent yet. 


Mr. Warner: Along with a note of appreciation from this 
committee, obviously through the chair, to the Sterling household 
for having shown their kind generosity when we were there. 


Mr. Chairman: That is going a bit far. Yes. 
Mr. Warner: I think that should be done. 


Mrs. Marland: Could we have a rundown on the schedule 
for the balance of the week? 


Clerk of the Committee: Tomorrow morning we will have 
the president of the press gallery, Rosemary Cino, appearing at 10 
o'clock. At 2 p.m. the Speaker will be attending. 


On Wednesday, representatives of TVOntario will be appearing 
at 10 a.m. 


Mrs. Marland: When we get into the media people 


themselves, | think that is very critical and the PC caucus is 
meeting all day Wednesday. 


Mr. Chairman: I know there is going to be a problem from 
time to time but there is nothing I can do. When people have 
caucus meetings, you will have to make your own judgement about 
whether you can attend for part or all of the day. My difficulty 
is I am asking people from outside the Legislature to attend on 


short notice. I would normally try to work around a caucus meeting 
but I am not really able to do it. 


Mrs. Marland: Is the Speaker going to be all afternoon 
tomorrow? 
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Mr. Chairman: I think we will have a fairly lengthy 
session with him, yes. 


Mrs. Marland: Are we going to have three hours with him? 


Clerk of the Committee: I tried to get Mr. Stuebing from 
CFTO for tomorrow afternoon as well, but he is not available. He 
said he could come on Wednesday afternoon. 


Mr. Chairman: The invitation went out to these people to 
come at their convenience because we were giving them about a 
week's notice. I would be rather reluctant to call them up and 
say, "Could you set aside your business tomorrow and come in 
because--" 


Mrs. Marland: What about-- 


Mr. Chairman: I give you all the assurances in the world 
that we are not going to be passing motions when people are away 
and I am aware we are going to have a problem with that, but I 
would like to keep this thing on track. 


Mrs. Marland: Then what is going on Thursday? 


Mr. McClellan: Some of the veterans over there may be 
willing to miss part of the caucus meeting. 


Mr. Chairman: Are some of you still in the caucus? If it 
will help you, we will try to reschedule some of it until 
Thursday. I just cannot guarantee that we will be able to do it. 


Mrs. Marland: Thank you. 


Mr. Chairman: On Thursday we are going to be trying to 
go through drafts of what this report would actually look like and 
we have some major discussions around access and things of that 
Mature. We will need a little drafting time. 


Mrs. Marland: Are we sitting Friday morning? 


Mr. Chairman: The final piece of business I would put to 
you this afternoon is that we are scheduled to sit on Friday. I 
would put it to you that you are all having the same problem I am 
having. I have not had a day in the constituency office in about a 
week. We have more hearings scheduled next week than I would 
teally care to have. I need some time in the constituency office. 
I would prefer, if you can, that we do not sit this Friday. 


Mrs. Marland: Okay. 


Mr. Chairman: We stand adjourned until 10 o'clock 
tomorrow morning. 


The committee adjourned at 4:46 p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURAL AFFAIRS AND 
AGENCIES, BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS 


Tuesday, August 13, 1985 


The committee met at 10:13 a.m. in room 228. 


TELEVISION IN LEGISLATURE 
(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: We have before us this morning Rosemary 
Cino and Guy Coté, who are going to represent the press gallery. 
They have a presentation for you. 


Before we begin, for the information of our two guests this 
morning, the committee is interested in how the gallery goes about 
its business and what comments they might have on the televising 
of the proceedings of the Legislature. We would be interested in 
knowing, obviously, what use the media might make of a change such 
as this. We are interested in your impressions on whether that 
will be a help or hindrance as you do your job. 


I think you should know it is not the committee's point of 
view that we will televise the proceedings here specifically for 
the media, but we want to do something which will be useful to as 


many people as possible. 


In our deliberations in Ottawa and in Regina we were 
impressed that an attempt was being made to record the proceedings 


on television in a manner that informed the public, so they could 


follow legislation and they could follow a bit of the business of 
the chamber. 


That is probably the prime purpose, but in both places we 
were made amply aware that the media made extensive use of the 
televised proceedings and were a very important part of it all; so 
we are interested in how all of that fits into your job and how it 


Might impact on you and also what recommendations you might make 








as to some changes or how we would implement the whole process. 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY PRESS GALLERY 


Ms. Cino: I will read the brief of the press gallery. 


Mr. Coté, who is our electronic vice-president, will answer your 
questions after we go through our brief. The points the chairman 


has raised are exactly the points we want to talk about. 


The press gallery welcomes this opportunity to comment on 
the proposed introduction of electronic Hansard. As a gallery, we 
Wish to raise questions about the possible implications for us of 
any new system rather than offer opinions as to the system itself. 


Our membership is on record in support of electronic Hansard 
Ptovided it does not remove the traditional freedom of access 
enjoyed by both television and still cameras. At our December 1984 
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meeting the gallery passed a motion that, "The Ontario legislative 
press gallery supports the installation of electronic Hansard on 
condition that news, television and print photographers retain 
their historic right to complete access to the Legislature." 


Continued access to the House by private cameras is the 
gallery's primary concern. The 19/5 report of the Royal Commission 
on the Legislature headed by Dalton Camp recommended the 
introduction of electronic Hansard. The gallery of the day urged 
the commission to allow both tape recording and television 
coverage of the Legislature. As a result, four private stations 
took up positions in the Speaker's gallery in 19/76. There are now 
eight permanent positions and two guest spots. Representatives of 
the gallery's full-time television members have been invited to 
make their own presentations to this committee. 


From the gallery's view, however, there are three main 
reasons for the continuation of the right of commercial cameras’ 
access to the chamber. 


First, continued access would be a recognition of the basic 
premise that a free press has the right to determine what is news. 
It would leave decisions of journalistic practice to the working 
TV media representatives. 


In initially recommending that television be allowed into 
the House, the Camp commission noted, ''The real stuff of a 
parliament is conveyed by the personalities in the proceedings, 
not by single, separate faces speaking into a camera." Electronic 
Hansard is no more television journalism than print Hansard is 
newspaper journalism. It can be a valuable supplement. 


In practice, our TV members may choose to rely on electronic 
Hansard, as print reporters do, to give greater flexibility and to 
cover more angles and more stories. Nevertheless, the principle of 
continued access should be upheld. 


Second, the exclusion of TV cameras would be discriminatory 
among the various forms of media covering the Legislature. 
Presumably, print reporters would still take notes, radio 
broadcasters would continue to tape and still photographers would 
likely be able to shoot from the press gallery, as is the current 
arrangement. 


Third, the presence of the private cameras has been 
established through precedent. It is now a tradition that dates 
back almost a decade. No other legislature in Canada had 
commercial cameras prior to electronic Hansard, so there is no 
comparable situation elsewhere. Now the House of Commons and the 
legislatures in Saskatchewan and Quebec have electronic Hansard 
systems. Ottawa's began in 1977, Quebec's in 1978 and 
Saskatchewan's computerized system in 1983. 


In Manitoba there is coverage of question period, which is 
distributed through a consortium of private stations. Alberta and 
the Yukon, like Ontario, allow accredited commercial cameras 
unlimited access. In the remaining provinces, cameras are 
restricted to ceremonial occasions. 
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By choosing to allow private cameras the option of access, 
the Ontario Legislature has the opportunity to put into practice 
its promise of openness. It would be unfortunate and disappointing 
if in this new era of "government without walls or barriers," in 
the words of the Premier (Mr. Peterson), the first barricades were 
erected to the television media gathering public information. 


In addition to the question of access, the gallery also has 
concerns about the possible disruption of the office space we 
occupy. There are questions about where the electronic Hansard 
control room will be located and whether our space is being 
considered for its functions. 


320 a.m. 


The Camp commission suggested that eventually the gallery 
may have to be relocated to office space in another building 
because our numbers would increase. Then the commission 
recommended that none of the gallery offices be moved until all 
are relocated. 


Despite the understandable surge of interest in provincial 
coverage and the rapid increase in associate memberships without 
office space, there are only four more full-time members than 
there were in 1973 due more to increased staff within existing 
bureaus than new organization members. 


Our membership favours remaining in its present quarters in 
this building as the most advantageous location to carry out our 
NOb. © 


In summary, the gallery supports the installation of 
electronic Hansard because it can bring more television coverage 
of the public business of the Legislature to viewers. However, our 
concern is that it not interfere with the existing traditional 
tight to access of private cameras, leaving them the option to 
exercise that right. 


Continued camera access should be allowed because it 
Tecognizes TV journalists' right to independent news judgement, 
because it prevents the creation of different classes of reporters 
among the gallery membership and because we have established the 
custom through tradition. 


In addition, we are submitting the gallery's 1973 brief to 
the Camp commission, which includes suggestions such as the 
permitting of note-taking in the public gallery. It may form the 
basis of further discussion between the gallery and the committee 
aS you pursue more ways to open the process of government. 


Mr. Chairman: A heck of a speech, Rosemary. Any other 
comments you want to make before we start? 


Ms. Cino: No. We are ready to take questions. 
Mr. Treleaven: All right. Off the top, I see no problem 


with leaving the existing TV cameras and the other cameras as they 
are now, so I do not want to address myself to that. 
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Is there an area 14 feet by 20 feet in the existing press 
gallery area that could be made available? Out in Regina they had 
a control room that was about 10 feet by 20 feet and they said 
they really needed another four feet in width to get back from the 
screens and from the monitors. What is going to have to be found 
here is a spot approximately 14 feet by 20 feet that is relatively 
close and relatively simple without knocking the roofs off and the 
walls out of the building. Can you think of such a space in the 
existing press gallery area or nearby? 


Mr. Coté: I am afraid the straight answer is no, since 


we are all tightly jam-packed. Somehow someone will have to give 
space for that. 


Mr. Treleaven: If there is no such space in the press 
gallery area, do you know of other space nearby that could be made 
available? Do you have any suggestions? 


Mr. Coté: Not that I know of. 


Ms. Cino: I could not say what size of box there is 
other than our own. Our own space is all divided into quite small 
offices. 


Mr. Coté: We keep hearing about lack of space from our 
membership. It would be pretty hard for us to find space within 
our area. 


Ms. Cino: I do not know what other offices are near us. 


Mr. Treleaven: To follow up one more thing, you talk in 
the final paragraph about the permitting of note-taking in the 
public gallery. Can you expand on that a bit for us? 


Ms. Cino: It is a suggestion that is included in the 
information you are going to receive from the gallery's old brief 
in 1973. Reading through it on my own, and I have not discussed it 
with the membership, it seemed a novel idea. 


From our point of view, it may be able to relieve some 
things, such as groups of Ryerson students wanting to be in the 
gallery so they can take notes for school projects and that sort 
of thing. There are constant school trips and other people who 
have an interest in what is being discussed. 


It is referred to as a somewhat archaic custom, so I thought 
it might be worth at least kicking around at some point. 


Mr. Coté: The idea here is that filming for TV reporters 
is a sort of note-taking, basically a tool of the trade. 


Ms. Cino: I included it because it was there and it may 
be something we should discuss down the line, in the public 
gallery per se. 


Mr. Treleaven: Perhaps I could simply put something on 
the record about note-taking. I find it nonunderstandable that a 
person who wishes to take a book or manuscript to read into the 
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public gallery to read or who writes a letter on his or her knee 
cannot do so, but he or she can bring in a purse as big as a 
suitcase, big enough to contain an assembled machine gun without 
it being questioned. It seems to be a lack of common sense. 


Mr. Chairman: An assembled machine gun would be 
questioned. 


Mr. McCaffrey: I have two or three specific questions, 
but at the outset I would like to make a comment on the matter of 
space. We are talking not only about space for a control room but 
for the professional media now. 


There is no group of people that permanently occupies space 
in this building--people in research, libraries, administration, 
each of the caucuses and the members' support groups in those 
caucuses and the media--that does not regularly talk about the 
problem of space in this building. Before we go too much further, 
the Minister of Government Services (Ms. Caplan) and the Speaker, 
and perhaps the Board of Internal Economy, should meet to receive 
submissions, if that is required, to allow people--from members to 
librarians to the media--to make some kind of representation about 
space. Mr. Forsyth, maybe we can get this as a recommendation in 
Our report. 


What has been happening in this building over the half a 
dozen years I have been here is madness. It has grown like Topsy, 
and we are rapidly approaching the position where members, for 
God's sake, are going to be in buildings other than the main 
legislative building, which is absolutely, fundamentally wrong. I 
wanted to get that out of the way. We can talk about it again. 


Mr. Chairman: That is happening, by the way. 


Mr. McCaffrey: It is? 


Mra Ghiaitrmati:**\es. 


Mr. McCaffrey: On the top of page 2, there is a comment: 
"Four private stations took up positions in the Speaker's gallery 
in 1976. There are now eight permanent positions and two guest 
spots.'' How are those permanent positions arrived at? Why are 
there only two guest spots? How are they determined? 


Mr. Coté: The way it is done now is that our membership 
is based on the news organization. That news organization keeps 
sending more people. At the end of this, we ended up with a larger 
number of people working within the confines of the area. A larger 
membership was necessary. 


Mr. McCaffrey: If there were no guidelines or 
Testrictions, in a normal day, as it stands now, there would be 
eight permanent positions and two guests, that is, 10 people with 
Cameras permitted in that gallery. If there were no restrictions 
Or guidelines, how many would there be? 


Mr. Coté: Fewer, I guess. 
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Ms. Cino: If there were no restrictions-- 


Mr. McCaffrey: I think I am already getting an answer. 
There is no pressure to have more there. 


Ms. Cino: Among associate memberships, the new ones the 
people are applying for, there is only one television station, or 
perhaps two, that intends to cover on a part-time basis. 


Mr. McCaffrey: It is not a problem. Okay. 


Mr. Newman: Is the space in the gallery allocated, or is 
it on a first-come, first-served basis? 


Mr. Coté: It is done in an almost traditional way. Some 
news organizations have been here for years; some keep coming. The 
number of news outlets is the same. 


Ms. Cino: They are allocated by seniority, and the two 
guest spots are reserved on a sort of first call for the two 
national networks. Probably the two nationals would be here in the 
case of big events. 


Mr. Coté: Yes. The proper answer is that when more news 
people or more cameras are needed, most of the time it is for a 
special event with special arrangements made for that situation. 
The regular spaces in the gallery are always used, but we find 
some other accommodation for special circumstances. 


Ms. Cino: It could be a pooling arrangement. 


10:30 a.m. 


Mr. McCaffrey: This is my last point. Like my colleague 
Mr. Treleaven, |. cannot see how in reason or logic we could do 


anything but permit private cameras the option of access, to use 
your phrase, that you have traditionally enjoyed here. 


I wonder if you could help me a little, without reference to 
notes. Reference is made in here about the face-on thing in 
Ottawa. I do not think anybody on our committee was impressed in 
any way, shape or form with the situation in Ottawa. I think we 
were, without exception, impressed with the Saskatchewan process, 
both technically and by the fact that they had a lot more freedom 


and a lot more judgement as to what kinds of shots they could 
show. 


Given the fact that I believe there should be continued 
access, what kind of guidelines would you professionally like to 
see--I am talking now about the face-on and other judgements--as 
to what the electronic Hansard would be able to cover? What kinds 
of freedoms would you like to see, not to preclude you from being 


there with your own cameras, that would be helpful professionally 
to you? 


Mr. Coté: I would like to see the biggest number of 
cameras with the most angles to film anybody talking anywhere in 


the chamber; I mean by this wide angles of anything that is 
happening. 
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Basically, the best coverage would be the kind if members of 
the public--our listeners or watchers--were there themselves. In 
other words, if you are there, you know exactly what is happening. 
There could be something more interesting in the public galleries 
than downstairs on the floor of the Legislature. 


The problem with electronic Hansard is that sometimes the 
camera strictly follows the person who is talking. 


Mr. McCaffrey: Do you have any feeling on split screens 
or reaction shots? 


Mr. Coté: Yes. Friends in Ottawa tell me the way it is 
done, you need a kind of director; you need someone who is going 
to say, “Switch from camera 1 to camera 2."' Some people in that 
field are reliable, and some are less reliable. The news judgement 
of some is more professional than that of others. It is a matter 
of being able to rely on someone. That person may be a newsperson 
or not. 


In Ottawa, it can be good for three weeks and then bad for 
three more weeks. It depends. That is why this matter of access is 
very important to us. If there is a weak spot in the electronic 
Hansard coverage, we can always take care of it. 


Mr. McClellan: We New Democrats do not have any problem 
with the principle of continued access either. That position has 
been relayed to the press gallery over the course of the past year 
or year and a half as we have been discussing the introduction of 
electronic Hansard. 


I am curious to have a sense of what the commercial cameras 
would continue to shoot, though, once we put a system in place. I 
can understand you would need to have a full complement of crews 
in the gallery available to interview the members outside in the 
scrum, to get clarification of issues and debates that were raised 
in the House. 


What kinds of things would be shot from the Speaker's 
gallery inside the House, assuming we are able to get approval for 
a system that provides a good measure of flexibility and with the 


One proviso that whoever has the floor is going to remain on 
Camera? 


I am sure you will agree we are not going to have an 
electronic Hansard where the camera leaves the person who is 
trying to make a speech in the Legislature and pans up to the 
galleries for a shot of the people who have chained themselves to 
the railing in protest. 


Leaving that aside, what kinds of things would the private 
and public networks want to shoot, assuming we set up a fairly 
Open and flexible system? 


Mr. Coté: It is fairly hard to forecast, since we do not 
know exactly what kind of electronic Hansard it will be. We do not 
know how it is going to operate, and we will have no internal 
Journalistic reliability as to whether we will be able to rely on 
1t or to what extent we can rely on it. 
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I guess the answer is twofold: provided the electronic 
Hansard is good and we can use it as our print colleagues use the 
printed Hansard, it could be a very useful tool. People should not 
assume that since there is no camera in the Speaker's gallery 
there is no private coverage. It will be simply a better way to 
work with more tools. It also goes back to the nature of the news 
itself, if there is any. It is pretty hard to answer more clearly 
than that. 


Mr. McClellan: This may be an unfair inference, and it 
is obviously a leading question, but would there be some kind of 
correlation between the flexibility of the system we install and 
the number of private cameras you feel would need to remain in the 
Speaker's gallery? 


Mr. Coté: Two provinces and the House of Commons use 
that system now and all three are different, as you may know. If I 
were working in Quebec, I guess I would be working one way; in 
Saskatchewan, I would be working another way. I could answer your 
question more properly if I knew exactly what kind of Hansard it 
would be, who was going to control it and what type of personnel 
the Speaker was going to hire to look after it. 


Mr. McClellan: We will all wait and see. 


Mr. Bossy: I would like to know the extent of use of 
shots taken in the Legislature compared to those taken out in the 
scrum sessions and what percentage actually goes on air. 


Would you have records to show what percentage of the shots 
are taken in the Legislature compared to all the interviews that 
are taken outside? I always seem to see those shots taken outside 
of the Legislature and very seldom those in the chamber. When I do 
see one from inside, from the angles of the cameras, it is usually 


very poor quality because it is a side shot with all kinds of 
shadows. 


You want the best of both worlds, your own private cameras 
up in the gallery and the electronic Hansard, but we are talking 
of reporting the entire functioning of the Legislature, not just a 
selected spot during a day. 


I find it a little disturbing during question period that it 
is only the featured personalities, the Premier (Mr. Peterson) or 
the leaders of the opposition parties, who seem to get the 
attention of the cameras in the gallery and then people storm out 
through that door to make sure they are in place after question 


period. Then there is no concern by the news media about what goes 
on in the House. 


As regards professional pictures being taken, this is what 
we are striving to do, to bring in proper lighting and 
professionalism in the area of television, and access for the 
media would be fully available in what we are considering. 


In view of what has happened, I am not very happy with what 
I have seen here. It is just in with those cameras EOreLOs toe} 
minutes when the key players are on, then, boom, out the door to 
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make sure you grab them out in the scrum area, which is mostly 
what gets reported. 


10:40 a.m. 


Mr. Coté: In reference to your percentage question, it 
varies very much with the individual news organization you may 
watch. The feeling among our members is that if you check where we 
are now in regard to shooting positions, you can pretty well guess 
that if the Hansard shots are nice, they will be used; so you will 
have an increase of usage, simply because the ones we have now, 
with respect to position, are not the best. 


That being said, the selection of shots will be done on a 
journalistic basis anyway. I guess the TV coverage might come 
afterwards. 


Mr. Bossy: I am a little concerned when you talk about 
shooting or playing the galleries. I feel strongly that this would 
lead to demonstrations in the galleries for media attention. How 
better can you get on TV than by creating that kind of situation 
up there? Giving access to this would lead to that and to utter 
chaos in the Legislature. 


The intention of the Legislature is to do the business of 
the House and for us to report directly to the constituencies of 
Ontario what are the business matters of the House that are being 
taken care of, as crazy as some days are in there doing the 
business. 


Mention was made that the cameras would be playing on the 
galleries when a person is making a speech. As much as we want to 
have open access, to create a situation caused by cameras would be 
totally changing the climate of the Legislature. 


Mr. Coté: Yes. The gallery was strictly an example, but 
the type of shot we would need would be simply a minister's 
Teaction to the question asked rather than the opposition member 
asking the question. That would be provided by Hansard anyway. It 
could be any type of shot, not necessarily that. I was referring 
to that as an example. 


Ms. Cino: To go back to your point, we have had the 
Cameras there and they are now free to shoot the public galleries. 
Over the past 10 years I do not know that there has been any 
increase in the number of public demonstrations to play to the 
Cameras in the House. I do not know that having cameras there 
hecessarily encourages it. 


Mr. Coté: If people want to go to the cameras, they will 


4 anywhere to reach us, the steps of the Legislature or anywhere 
else, 


Ms. Cino: We have been living with that system up until 
how, so they have been free to demonstrate in the public galleries 
in front of the cameras if they have chosen to. It is not 
Something we are going to be starting. 
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Mr. Sterling: I guess I am not surprised at the request 
that the press gallery has put forward to retain its present 
access to shoot from the gallery as well having the advantage of 
the electronic tapes which we will be producing and which will be 
of better quality. 


I want to put my remarks in the context that I talked about 
yesterday, that I believe the televising of the debates in the 
Legislature should reflect, in the best way possible, the actual 
happening of what is going on in the Legislature. 


Members of the committee and members of the Legislature 
should remember, and so should the press, that the Legislature is 
a special room in this province that is put there for the use of 
the members who are elected by the people of Ontario. They are 
elected to come down here and reflect what their constituents have 
said to them. It is their showplace. 


In addition to that, we have a public gallery, but the 
public is not invited to take part in the debate. Those who have 
elected in the past to demonstrate in the Legislature have become 
part of the debate of the Legislature, like it or not. That is 
against our rules, but we have no penalty we can impose on them. 


I feel that is wrong. From time to time I have felt 
intimidated by demonstrations that have taken place in the 
Legislature, but not greatly. I do not intimidate too easily, as 
my record might show. But I do not feel that is right. 


We in the Legislature have created a number of rules to 
guide our day-to-day conduct on the floor of the Legislature. We 
have rules which say I cannot stand up and speak or have the floor 
at all times. I cannot present a motion unless I have the 
agreement of the House leaders to present that motion. I cannot 
present bills to have them passed at any particular time. 
Therefore, I feel that room, the Legislative Assembly, is 
different from any other place in this province. 


That room and those rules are put in place so each member 
who comes down here on his constituents’ behalf is treated equally 
and fairly as compared to the other members of the Legislature. He 
has an equal chance, one-125th of a chance, to say what he 
believes on behalf of his constituents. The rules or standing 
orders and the Legislative Assembly Act are designed to give each 
member his say in the best way possible. 


I have no objection at all to providing an electronic 
Hansard, if that is what you want to call it, or television 
coverage of the debate in its widest scope possible to give a wide 
range of options for the person who is in charge of directing the 
show, provided he deals with me the same as he deals with Mr. 
Bossy or Mr. Warner. i 


I do have objection when a member of the press gallery 
treats me differently in the Legislative Assembly from another 
member of the Legislative Assembly. You may say that as soon as I 
walk outside of that room the journalist has that right. He does 
have that right, but inside that Legislative Assembly it is a 


| 
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different room, as I have said before. It is a room where 
everybody is to be treated the same. I have the right to speak on 
behalf of my constituency in Carleton-Grenville, the same as 
anybody else has the right to speak on behalf of his constituents. 
Therefore, what is being conveyed out of that room should be dealt 
with the same as any other member. 


I approve of this and I look very enthusiastically towards 
the televising of the Legislative Assembly. It will be a great 
thing for the people of Ontario, especially down in the area I 
represent. They do not get a chance to come down here very often. 
It is 250 miles away. It is a great and positive thing we are 
doing in this assembly. 


However, we must remember the House is there primarily for 
the members to speak on behalf of their constituents. Therefore, 
the coverage in the past can be eliminated because we have a 
replacement for that visual presentation of what is happening in 
the Legislature. We did not have it before because we did not have 
this facility we are planning to put in there and therefore I 
think you had some right to access. 


In most cases the visual presentation of most television 
stations was fair, but not always. I saw some bad examples of it 
too, where there was a definite misrepresentation of what was 
going on in the Legislature. At least what I saw going on in the 
Legislature differed from what was presented. 


£0250 a.m. 


In the light of the disruption that currently occurs in the 
Legislature after 20 minutes or so, after the leaders’ questions 
are done, and because of my strong feeling that the Legislature 
should not include participation by the public gallery under any 
circumstances, my approval for this would be conditional on the 
existing arrangement for the press gallery with regard to 
television cameras being removed, both from a practical sense and 
from a sense of what, philosophically, I strongly believe the 
Legislature is for. : 


Mr. Morin: Assuming that the press gallery setup remains 
as is, would you consider establishing guidelines similar to those 
we hope to implement for our own system of coverage and submit 
those guidelines to the attention of this committee? 


Ms. Cino: Guidelines on what? 


Mr. Morin: Guidelines on the use of cameras, the type of 
shots you can take, respect for the chamber itself; guidelines of 
your own. These guidelines would be established or prepared by you 
and brought to our attention. I think it is in line with what Mr. 
Sterling mentioned. We have to follow guidelines and we see 
Ourselves that guidelines should apply to everyone. 


Mr. Coté: We have one general guideline now, what is 
hews and what is not news. All the rest is a matter of tools of 
the trade such as the electronic Hansard. To a certain extent it 
1s the same. Of course, I understood Mr. Sterling regarding 
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members' privileges. I very well understand that. Basically, the 
only thing we are saying this morning is that we have enjoyed 
traditional access with regard to cameras, as you know, and we 
would like to remain. The members of the gallery favour having an 
electronic Hansard providing the cameras stay there. 


Ms. Cino: It would be difficult for the gallery to 
submit a list of rules that some of its members would live by when 
you are not asking for a list of rules for print journalists to 
live by or for what is taped for radio. We are in a difficult 
position in considering that. 


Mr. Morin: It is something you might consider, something 
you might discuss among yourselves and say, "There are certain 
guidelines and we cannot operate the same way in the House as we 
do for another type of news." 


Ms. Cino: There are. We cannot shoot from the floor. I 
understand there is an assembly in Virginia where television 
cameramen walk on to the floor of the House and reporters 
interview members at their seats. We do live by some guidelines 
and the decorum of the House. 


Mr. Morin: In other words, you are telling me you do not 
want guidelines. 


Ms. Cino: Yes. 

Mr. Morin: You want to be ere on your own. 

Ms. Cino: The gallery itself would have a difficult time. 
Mr. Morin: We have to follow guidelines. 

Ms. Cino: We do. 


Mr. “Morin: That is whatel find diftiicult: tovaccept:.) The 
tule should apply to everyone. 


Mr. Coté: It is just a matter of wording. We do have 
Naa would call the guideline of the ethics of the profession 
itself. 


Mr. Morin: As long as the code of ethics is followed. 
Ms. Cino: Yes. 


Mr. Coté: The reason it would be difficult to think 
about guidelines is that the gallery is not the arbitrator between 
different private television broadcasting interests, which are, by 
the way, very competitive at times. I guess the committee has 
invited submissions from the private broadcasters and you will see 
for yourselves the differences between one news outfit and 
another. There is a whole range of interests. Some people prefer 
one way of doing things and other people prefer another. We are 
here to remember the basic elements of the trade. 


Ms. Cino: As well, it is pointed out to me by my 
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colleague that when the television reporter is there and camera 
people are with him they have to live by guidelines. When they are 
in position, they cannot wander around; they cannot leave that 
television area. They do not use their own microphones; they must 
use the audio feed from the House. Therefore, there are 
restrictions. 


Mr. Coté: We request guidelines when we need to after 
question period-- 


Mr. Morin: What I am referring to mainly is the use of 
the camera itself. I look at the camera as a weapon-- 


Ms. Cino: That is your point of view. 


Mr. Morin: It is a weapon you can use to your best 
advantage, just as an expert photographer can get the best of 
pictures. Another one, given the same tool, will not be able to 
accomplish the same. 


Mesa rCinosithathpisutrue: 


Mr. Morin: What I am getting at is that we have 
guidelines to follow. There are certain shots we can take and 
certain ones we cannot take. Would you be willing to consider a 
certain set of rules which you submit to our attention? It would 
not have to be strict, but it would be in line with what we have 
to follow. 


Mr. Coté: Why do you need rules from us? 


Mr. Morin: Not rules, but guidelines; certain things we 
know will not be done. 


Ms. Cino:mLt iis four »job¢not..to ‘do.certain things. 


Mr. Coté: What we are asking now is for a statute 
'Tegarding the access. 


Ms. Cino: Do you have examples of the kinds of things 
you would include in your rules? 


Mr. Chairman: Maybe I can help you. The committee might 
Say there is no problem with anybody having access, but the 
purpose of television cameras in the assembly chamber itself is 
not to cover a demonstration in the gallery. So it would ask the 
press not to cover a demonstration in the gallery. I believe this 
has happened on one or two occasions when there was a bit of an 
uproar and the Speaker intervened and asked that the cameras be 
shut down. I recall it happened and there was not a big to-do 
about it. 


What if there were some kind of guideline, as Gilles 
Suggests, which said you are here to film the proceedings of the 
Legislature, not demonstrations in the gallery, and we would ask 
you to develop some kind of code of the west which would say you 
would not turn the cameras towards the galleries? 
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Ms. Cino: Would that story not be on the front page of 
the Globe and Mail? Would it not be on the radio? We would have a 
difficult time saying that some of our members have to turn a 
blind eye to what is happening while I am taking notes and 
somebody else is already blasting it on the radio. 


Mr. Chairman: The distinction you are making is that the 
gallery's business is not to keep a record of the proceedings. The 
gallery's business is to find the news story of the day, no matter 
where it happens. 


Me.. Cino: That “is ™arenc< 


Mr. Chairman: In that sense, we are maybe not at odds 
with one another, but we are certainly working for different 
purposes. 


Ms. Cino: That goes back to the points made by Mr. 
Sterling and Mr. Bossy. What electronic Hansard will do from your 
point of view is give continuous equal coverage, and what we have 
to do is a different job. It can complement what we do, but it is 
a totally different job. 


Mr. Warner: I have a couple of comments and questions. 


The freedom of the press is balanced by a responsibility to 
report news accurately and honestly. I have been here on occasion 
over the last 10 years and, with a few minor exceptions, that is 
precisely what has happened. The press has had quite a bit of 
freedom, not total freedom, to cover the building and the 
proceedings and the political events that occur here, and it is 
accurately and honestly reflected in the news coverage in all the 
media. There is the odd case when there may be a little slant, but 
basically it is well done. I do not have any quarrel with that. 


Naturally, sometimes the members get a little nervous about 
television cameras covering them, perhaps more so than having 
their pictures taken or a news story being written for the paper. 
TV is live and it is a dominant feature in our world today, so the 
members get nervous about it. At the same time, maybe the members 
are not the best people to judgé the accuracy of the coverage on 
TV. We have vested interests in what we do and we may not be the 
most objective people to look at that. Asking my constituents 
would probably be a better way to determine whether coverage on TV 
is reflective of what is going on, or whether it is a distortion 
of what I am doing. I do not have any problem with the cameras 
remaining. 


Ligeacin: 


On a side note, I am not sure exactly how helpful it is to 
you but I think it is not a particularly good camera angle for a 
lot of what you want to shoot. At this stage, the lighting is not 
particularly good and in some instances the audio also is not 
good. However, that is your problem to a certain extent. I do not 
have any difficulty in you retaining what you have. 


Space is a serious problem. Both for the members and the 
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press gallery it is a problem of cramped quarters now and, as Dick 
mentioned, we would need a room about 14 feet by 20 feet. That 
does not sound like much but around this building it is a problem. 
That has to be worked out, there is no question about that. 


Are of you familiar with the operation in Regina? 
Mr. Coté: I just read about it. 


Mr. Warner: While we were there, one of the things that 
impressed me--and I do not know whether it is because it is a 
smaller operation than what we will have here or whether it is 
technically feasible or poses great problems for us--was that on 
special occasions, such as the budget speech or throne speech, 
they televise the proceedings live, gavel to gavel. At the end of 
the budget speech, when the assembly has finished its business and 
members come out of the chamber, the CBC and CTV--I think they are 
the only networks there--are able to patch in live and do 
interviews and so on into the existing network which goes across 
Saskatchewan. 


First, would the electronic media here be interested in that 
type of arrangement?-Second, does it become a technical nightmare 
because of the number of networks involved here? 


Mr. Coté: It is an excellent question but I guess only 
the network could answer that one. 


Ms. Cino: It probably is a better question to leave to 
the individual. Are you basically talking about a pooled scrum 
that goes out over the networks? 


Mr. Warner: I think that is how they do it. 


Mr. Chairman: If I could just intervene for a minute, 
what happens is they use the existing feed and simply plug into 
it. Instead of everybody having his own direct feed, they all go 
into one common system. Basically that is all the difference. 


Mr. Coté: But it is a nightmare to organize that kind of 
pool coverage on special events. Station A and station B will 
agree, and then suddenly, out of nowhere, station C decides on its 
own line and its own type of shots. I guess the sheer number of 
those organizations here would make it much more difficult. 

But it could be a very nice question to ask. 


Ms. Cino: The idea has been kicked around in Ottawa and 
it was just impossible to get agreement among the numbers there. 
Here we would have a good many more than in Saskatchewan, which is 
a very small network. The number of TV cameras make it easier for 
them but a pooled scrum has been run by Ottawa with not enough 
co-operation. Apparently guidelines and access to the tape and 
things like that are the difficulties. You may wish to raise it 
with individual members. 


Mr. Warner: Have you had an opportunity to look at the 
guidelines we received from Saskatchewan? 
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Ms. Cino: No. We should get a copy. I have not had a 
chance to look at them. I talked to some people in Saskatchewan on 
the phone about their system. 


Mr. Warner: I would be interested, as would other 

members, in having your candid comments on the guidelines from the 
perspective of what we are attempting to do in the House. It is a 
different function from what you people are attempting to do. We 
were wrestling with the guidelines yesterday and we are going to 
wrestle with them a bit more before we have finalized them all. I 
always appreciate people's comments, especially those from folks 
who are doing something different. 


Ms. Cino: If you can distribute them, probably we should 
take a look and our television members should take a look. At that 
point, perhaps we can bring you back some comments. It is hard to - 
make comments right on the spot. 


Mr. Warner: That is fine. There is always a little 
dichotomy between trying to establish something that is accurate 
and does the job in terms of reporting the proceedings out to the 
people of Ontario and at the same time providing good television. 
That is where we get into a discussion about split-screen shots, 
for example. Split-screen shots may be better television, but do 
they distort what we are trying to do? That is the kind of 
discussion we get into. Any reflections you have on that sort of 
thing I would find useful. 


Ms. Cino: I can see individual members making comments 
on the specific guidelines you are talking about, but we at the 
gallery want to separate ourselves from not going through step by 
step. I do not see it as our jurisdiction to dictate what your 
system is going to cover. We are here to say: "This is our 
concern. This is our position and this what we are worried about." 


We want to be co-operative. However, I see that as more of 
an area to be commented on by the individual stations that will 
have to link into it and use it. 

Mr. Warner: May I assume that people in the gallery 
generally view this adjunct as being an assistance to their 
finding news? 


Ms. Cino: Definitely. 


Mr. Warner: You would take out certain clips you require 
for your news and add to them by way of personal interviews later, 
with some kind of introduction to the story and so on? Is that 
basically what you are looking at? 


Ms. sGino:d es; 


Mr. Warner: In that regard, we have discussed having the 
technical facilities put into a committee room and covering 
certain committee hearings. The one that came to our minds 
immediately was the separate school bill. May we assume that would 
be an additional and useful source of news for you people? 
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Ms. Cino: In the way you have described, yes. We see it 
exactly the same as print Hansard; it is there, it is a record, 
and I can go back and look at last night's or yesterday's. I 
understand there would be a store of tapes or file film we could 
pull in the same way we can pull a page from Hansard of whatever 
day and whatever year. 


'Mr. Coté: One can even be doing another story too. 


Mr. Warner: Thank you very much. You have been very 
helpful. 


Mrs. Marland: First, I want to say I agree totally with 
the last paragraph of your brief. It is absurd that there is a 
prohibition on note-taking in the public gallery. I was not even 
aware of that until very recently, and I cannot believe it. I do 
not understand the reason for it. If it is a matter of saying 
there should be some control over who reports the proceedings of 
the House, it would be rather absurd to suggest that people 
sitting in the public gallery taking notes have any greater access 
to an accurate record than anyone else in the entire House taking 
records. That is a very archaic restriction and it should be 
removed. 


In dealing with this whole subject, we should consider and 
recognize the fact that the visual media have the upper edge on 
the impact on the public in terms of reporting, entertainment and 
everything else. The number of people who read newspapers is 
substantially smaller than the number of people who view 
television news programs. That is borne out in an extremely 
confirming manner by the fact that it costs a phenomenally greater 
amount to advertise on television than it does on radio or in the 
printed media. 


We have to start with why it is we are discussing this with 
the kind of concern we are. I suggest we are discussing it very 
fairly in this committee. I am very impressed with our committee's 
approach to this subject. We are also approaching it with a caring 
for everyone involved, including our constituents and the people 
who are represented here this morning. 


210 a.m. 


We all have different obligations. If we have an obligation 
to serve the public, so do you in representing what it is we are 
doing or not doing. I concede that point. 


I find it interesting on page 3 where you say in your second 
paragraph, "None the less, the principle of continued access 
should be upheld." I feel your access today, as some of the 
previous speakers have pointed out, is very limited. Your access 
is not limited, but your use of that access is limited, the fact 
that you are there at the beginning of the question period, as a 
previous speaker said. You are not fully using what is there today. 


You may well miss something later on that is not even part 
of the question period. I recognize that staffing cameras that sit 
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there all the time is something in terms of economics. It is 
interesting to me as a new member of the House who has only had 
four weeks to observe the process. I was amazed how suddenly, 
towards the last third of the question period, there is silence 
because the TV cameras have disappeared. I had not anticipated 
that nor had I anticipated the fact that they were just in for the 
question period, even if some interesting speeches were coming up. 
They do not even come back in for those. 


In terms of reporting accurately, in my opinion there are 
incidences where perhaps the record is not so accurate. The 
question period is not always the best picture of what goes on in 
our House. Fortunately, sometimes we have good questions and 
sometimes we have good answers, but in my four weeks of 
observation I have sometimes felt the question period was pure 
theatre and I do not know whether pure theatre is a benefit to the 
public in reporting the news. 


It might be more beneficial in some situations if the news 
was reported, as it can be with an electronic Hansard. It can be 
reported by having access visually, which, as I have just 
acknowledged, is the most appreciated form of observation for the 
public. If there is a very interesting speech explaining a bill 
_or, later on, debating a bill, those are the issues the public 
wants to hear. The public does not only want to hear questions and 
answers, but also the debate of issues when bills are before the 
House. The coverage of Bill 30 is currently doing that and I see 
it as being a very important responsibility. 


On page 2, in paragraph 4, you say, "It would leave 
decisions of journalistic practice to the working TV media 
representatives." I have to ask you if you feel that journalistic 
practice traditionally is nonpartisan. 


Ms. Cino: Yes. Of course. 


Mr. Chairman: Boy, you had me in suspense there for a 
minute, Rosemary. 


Mrs. Marland: Rosemary, your opinion is that 
journalistic practice in the print medium is nonpartisan. 


Ms. Cino: We try to be objective, human but nonpartisan. 


Mrs. Marland: When you write an article, is it always 
edited by someone? 


Msio Gino, Yes; 

Mrs. Marland: Do we have to lay the blame for 
editorializing at the feet of your editor rather than the 
journalist who has done the reporting to start off with? 


Ms. Cino: Lay the blame for partisan reporting? 


Mrs. Marland: Yes. 
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Ms. Cino: In an imperfect world, if there is partisan 
reporting that-- 


Mr. Coté: If you feed something five minutes to air 
time, believe me, no editor is going to interfere. 


Mrs. Marland: Do you know what amazed me about the 
second or third day I was in the House, and I found it incredible? 
One of the members of the press gallery, whom I will not name but 
I was so curious at his actions I made a point of finding out who 
he was, was actually standing up there like the Argo coach and was 
going, ‘Come on, come one, come on" to one side of House, and then 
over to the other side of the House. He was physically encouraging 
the members of one party or the other to get a response going. He 
was not just sitting up there writing. He was standing and 
coaching with his hands. I thought, ‘Hum, it is pure theatre and 
he is the director." That was my impression. 


/ 


If journalism is nonpartisan, then why is it that there is a 
Liberal paper or two or there is a Conservative paper-- 


Mr. Warner: There are no New Democratic papers. 
Mr. Chairman: We want one. 
Mr. Warner: We want one. 


Mrs. Marland: The reason I am making this point is that 
journalism does not remain nonpartisan and in the real world we 
have to recognize that, Rosemary. In Toronto, we certainly know 
which papers are which. Therefore, if the print media do that, in 
your statement when you talk about leaving the decision of 
journalistic practice to the working TV media, I would have a 
concern that the working TV media would do the same thing the 
print media do. 


I agree with one of the former speakers, who said he would 
be happy if we could be guaranteed that everyone of the 125 
members in the House would have the same kind of treatment from 
the TV journalist and the TV cameraman. Even with electronic 
Hansard, as we saw through some demonstration tapes in Ottawa last 
week, you are still going to be able to be in a position of 
editorializing where you cut in an expression of an opposition 
member or a member on the other side of the House from the person 
who is speaking at that time. 


One of the cuts we saw in this example tape in Ottawa shows 
the reaction of a speaker on the opposite side of the House. 
Indeed, we learned it was not his reaction to those words that 
were being spoken at that time. Once this electronic Hansard goes 
Out on the television network, we recognize that this is something 
we do not have control over. I think what we are trying to talk 
about is having control whereby we have equity in the House for 
the members regardless of party. 


If I am sitting out as a member of the public viewing your 
hews program, you do not know whether I am Conservative, Liberal 
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or New Democrat. I may not want you to reflect through your 
decision on reporting that subject in the House what your 
viewpoint is as far as the party is concerned. 


bL:202a.ms 
Ms. Cino: Would you like me to respond? 
Mrs. Marland: Yes, please. 


Ms. Cino: In seriousness, in an imperfect world l 
suppose what we try to do individually as reporters at the various 
papers and every kind of medium across the whole spectrum is at 
least to present a fair and balanced picture of the thing. That is 
what we try to do. You can pick up the editorials of one Toronto 
paper over another and you can see two or three or how many 
editorials and you can flip the channels and see how many 
broadcasts of news that night, but over the whole thing I hope and 
believe there is a balanced coverage of what happened. 


On the point you are making, if there is electronic Hansard, 
news organizations that are going to be using that tape are going 
to continue to clip them in the same way they do their own tapes; 
so I do not understand how there will be a record, a continuous 
chronology of the event, any more so with electronic Hansard than 
without it when it is broadcast as news. 


I understand that members might have it available to send 
back to their ridings, to make available to their local stations. 
Mr. Breaugh and I have been involved in something we covered for 
Barrie and the Barrie television station. He came down and they 
filmed him and I wrote what he was saying. The small, local 
station could have access to that film and it will get things that 
probably were not covered by the bigger media. That is true and 
that is one way it can be a supplement. 


As far as I can understand, the clips will be available in 
the same way and edited in the same way as they are now to be used 
as news. But as for the continuous, straight, if you like, bill of 
the proceedings, I do not know where that is going to be viewed, 
from the news judgement point of view. 


Mr. Chairman: One thing I was impressed with in 
Saskatchewan was it appeared to me they had designed an electronic 
Hansard that was very useful from the media's point of view. It 
gave them the kinds of shots and the quality they wanted and was 
perhaps approaching something that was interesting. One of the 
faults we have seen from Ottawa is that it is a very sterile 
approach to it all and they simply felt they were getting footage 
they could use. 


One of the things Margaret is alluding to--it has not 
happened very often here but on occasion it has happened and in 
other jurisdictions it has happened as well--is where somebody 
went back to an editing room somewhere and spliced together a 
piece that was from two or three days and presented that as being 
the proceedings that happened yesterday. 
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I do not know how we deal with this kind of thing. I have 
not seen that very often, but we have some concerns about that. In 
other words, somebody is presenting to the folks at home that this 
is what happened in the Legislature yesterday and here is a 
television clip of it. In fact, that is not what is being 
presented; what is being presented is some kind of a collage of 
file footage, yesterday's photos, things like that. 


We had one example in Ottawa where some television station 
somewhere--they did not identify it for us--had gone to work and 
done that. They took a central feed of the electronic Hansard from 
the federal House and stuck in the middle of it reaction shots 
which somebody else had taken on another day, so it was a bit 
inaccurate. 


Ms. Cino: Mr. Coté was going to say something. 


Mr. Coté: What you are saying sounds a little bit like 
what the CBC and Radio Canada are doing, each in its own way, like 
la semaine parliamentaire or parliamentary week, whatever it is 
called. This is what we would call a special-interest program. 


Again, on this type of broadcast, the way it is done it is a 
collage. In regard to journalistic approbation, it has been 
discussed. I guess it could be useful. 


The members definitely have a need to go back to their 
constituencies. The simple fact is that journalists choose to do 
One story rather than another. Every day I pick two or three good 
stories. 


Mrs. Marland: Do a story rather than what? 


Mr. Coté: Rather than another one. The simple fact is 
that we choose. Air time is limited. That is already an editorial 
decision. There is nothing partisan or wrong or dishonest about 
it, but we have to live with it. On the other hand, we might feel 
pet suaded because we just do not believe that story. It is pretty 
hard to reconcile. 


If the committee thinks the way Saskatchewan does it is 
best--you seem fairly impressed by the way Saskatchewan has done 
things up to now--I guess the gallery would be willing to study 
that and maybe give you some comments if you need some. 


Mr. Chairman: They just seem to be combining what would 
be useful for media outlets with the concept of keeping a kind of 
official record of the proceedings. It seemed to be a bit of a 


meter blend, so to speak, than what some other jurisdictions have 
one. 


Mrs. Marland: Would it not be true that most of your 
television news broadcast is what is done in the scrum and not 
what is in the House. 
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Ms. Cino: I get varying estimates, even 50 per cent. It 
might be as high as half and half on some days. It depends on the 
story, but I am getting information that with some organizations 
it could be as much as 50 per cent. 


Mrs. Marland: I have to admit that I think journalistic 
licence is more limited in television than in the print medium 
because you cannot--if you wanted to go to the trouble, you could 
do a tremendous amount of slicing with words, but obviously most 
stations are not going to do that. When I am dependent on your 
printing what I have said in a certain context, the print medium 
has more latitude than TV. I certainly acknowledge that. 


Mr. Chairman: It is not an opinion shared by all. 


Mrs. Marland: It goes without saying that--this is not 
actually the journalists in the House--the policy of newspapers is 
unfortunately partisan. While I acknowledge that, it has not been 
my observation that there has been as much with the television 
stations. 


Mse Ecadsomith: lowillstry not@to repeat anything sod 
apologize for being a substitute if I am covering ground covered 
in another meeting. In this discussion the most important thing we 
should be doing is looking at what to me should be very different 
guidelines for the private press and for Hansard. Politicians 
never find they are properly covered by the media because they 
always have an absolute point of view, and the media come somewhat 
SHOTt Orithat.. 


When I am faced with these complaints, as a politician Il 
have always said I would not be a politician without the media, 
for all their errors. The only thing that makes it possible for 
honesty to survive in politics is that we get reported, however 
fairly, and generally it works out comparatively fairly. I would 
say the media are our first line of defence in a democracy. On the 
other hand, in the real world, as has been pointed out, given 10 
people asked to synopsize a meeting, all will give a different 
synopsis no matter how they try, because they have different 
interests and points of view. : 


I want to make this distinction very clearly. I am not too 
concerned that the news broadcasts done by the media are not 
totally fair and never will be. The most important thing is that 
Hansard, even though it might be dull, be something that news 
media coverage can be judged against by those who wish to report 
on it. Therefore, my greatest concern when listening to the debate 
here would be that we will be so concerned about making Hansard 
interesting that we turn it into another news coverage. If we 
allow that, we will no more be able to get away from the 
accusation of not having been fair than will the media; yet we are 
charged with the responsibility of total fairness. 


Therefore, it is very important that we keep in mind the 
point of Hansard. The printed Hansard is very boring, and I 
anticipate the electronic Hansard would be more boring than the 
public would want. 


Leo a ll. 
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The general thing is that it is available for analysis. To 
that extent, I feel very strongly that although TV may be more 
expensive and may be watched by more people, what is done in 
studying what is in print is very important in a democracy. For 
someone who wishes to do a study of what has actually happened on 
any given subject, the most important resource for him should be 
to look at it in as pure a form as possible, off the floor. 


Therefore, in any discussion we have about guidelines we 
should be making very clear what we are talking about and what are 
the main purposes of the two coverages. For Hansard, I am willing 
to sacrifice a lot for accuracy. For the news media, I know we 
have to expect them to put as one of their chief objectives the 
desire for it to be watched, or sold, if it is a newspaper. 


I wanted to make that point. It always amazes me how many 
people actually do watch a straight, boring presentation, 
including the Ottawa House, which is often boring. Our council 
meetings in London were watched. I could not believe the number of 
people who sat down and watched them all. That was very important 
coverage. The purity of it is the most important thing for us to 
preserve. 


I have to note that in front of us we have the press 
gallery's submission on electronic Hansard. But we are getting 
into a discussion of the guidelines for the press gallery. We 
should be very careful of that distinction. : 


Mr. Chairman: Ms. Cino, I would like to raise a number 
of things that have been brought to our attention by other 
members. They are practical problems, for the most part. 


The most obvious one is that when we looked at other 
jurisdictions, we realized the lighting in the chamber here is, 
from a member's point of view, absolutely atrocious. When we went 
to Ottawa we found it was even more atrocious. When we went to 
Saskatchewan, however, we found a different technique for lighting 
which made it actually quite comfortable. 

One thing that might be a technical matter but one of some 
concern is that you are not going to want to have cameras in there 
if you do not have sufficient lighting to pick up the proceedings. 
From what we heard in Saskatchewan, I take it that any 
news-quality camera would be able to use that kind of lighting. 


We could solve the members' problem of glare and difficult 
working conditions and not cause you a difficulty. Would that be 
true? 


Mr. Coté: Il was told the same. 


Mr. Chairman: So you think there would be no problem 
there? 


Mr., GOLe: NO, 


Mr. Chairman: We may have solved one problem already. 
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Second, this morning in here we have people parading around 
with tape recorders and typewriters and cameras. It is a bit of an 
inconvenience, but it is not bad. In the Legislature, when the 
herd leaves upstairs, it is something that is noticeable. I would 
not want to be sitting in the gallery when somebody decides there 
is a hot story outside. There would be about eight camera crews 
going over your lap. 


On one or two occasions we actually have had what were 
considered to be physical problems when there was a demonstration 
upstairs and the entire media crew went up the stairs. The stairs 
are a little old, a little rickety, and there is wood up there. We 
are not too sure whether anybody can walk across it, let alone 
that it can stand that stampede. 


There is that physical problem: an annoyance to the members; 
a disturbance, obviously, in the gallery. What if we suggested to 
you that you are free to come and film the question period but you 
stay for question period. Would that be bad? 


Ms. .Gino* ..1es, 


Mr. Chairman: Then how do we answer the members who say, 
"When I get up to ask my question the entire camera crew 
delegation up there leaves''? You have some rights to access, but 
others in the gallery also have some rights and so do some 
members. How do we resolve that one? 


Ms. Cino: It seems to me our television delegate 
colleagues get the the worst blame for this. It also happens with 
the print reporters. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 
Ms. Cino: It also happens with radio. They go. 


One way to visualize the electronic Hansard working is that 
it is running all the time. Your person is saying, "When do I get 
coverage?" It is there, it is-available. If, in our judgement, 
they said something newsworthy, we will pick it up. Actually, we 
will have a better chance for the television people to pick it up. 
Your record of it is going, and that can go out too. There may be 
access for their local station to have it. It can help give you 
more of those couple of things . 


What is envisioned that once the cameras feel comfortable 
with it, once its quality is established, if it were ideal they 
probably would not be there very much. However, they want to be 
there when they feel they need to be. As for the 20 minutes 
standing there for the leaders' questions, we did not put the 
leaders' questions at the top. We did not introduce theatre into 
question period. We just record what happens there. 


Mr. Chairman: I would like to pursue these practical 
problems a little because they are the ones that members come to 
us with and want to have raised. When George Taylor was a minister 
he complained one day that his mother only saw the back of his 
head. That kind of thing would obviously be resolved by different 
Camera angles. 
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Mr. Chairman: Members do complain from time to time 
about this kind of activity or the scrum outside the chamber. I 
have to admit the first day I walked out the front door and was 
faced with all the press people, radio microphones stuck in your 
nose and television cameras pointing right at you, I thought it 
was not exactly ideal working conditions. It is part of the 
business, and after a while you become accustomed to it, but it 
strikes me that from time to time we are not particularly 
civilized in the way we go about our business. 


Are there any suggestions from a business point of view? I 
am not sure why there are six camera crews upstairs doing pan 
shots for 20 minutes every day. I know everyone wants to be there 
in case someone falls over the gallery so someone will catch that. 
I understand that, but it strikes me there must be a better way to 
go about this. 


I was enchanted with the idea that in Ottawa they apparently 
have designated photographers who stalk up and down behind the 
curtains. I am not sure whether we want to go that route, but are 
there practical ways we can resolve common problems here? 


Mr. Coté: There might be if the electronic Hansard is 
fairly reliable. Automatically you would get less noise, fewer 
people moving in and out, and. some members of the press gallery 
might even decide to watch question period or any other type of 
proceeding through electronic Hansard, through a monitor 
somewhere, just as the radio and news people do with the sound. 


On the other hand, it would be fairly hard or impossible for 
a working journalist to accept a rule like staying within the 
confines of the Legislature without moving for the entire question 
period. 


Ms. Cino: That is as much a problem as throwing us out. 
Staying there the whole time is the same problem. 


Mr. Chairman: What I am looking for is some common 
ground that will resolve what are fairly legitimate beefs on the 
part of members about the gallery's desire to have access. There 
must be some common ground here that we have not explored very 
much. I do not recall many occasions when ordinary members of the 
Legislature get much of a chance to talk to the press gallery in a 
formal sense. If there are lots of solutions, we have never 
explored them. 


What about on special occasions? For example, in recent 
times, when the government changed hands and we walked outside the 
door of the chamber into a maze of wires and cameras, that was a 
tather disorganized piece of business. Is there not a better way 
to set up shop, so to speak? Does everyone need to have his anchor 
och out there? Do we need to have the wires running all over the 
place? 


Mr. Coté: We trip over these wires too. 
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Mr. Chairman: You have the same problems we do. My 
concern would be that at some time some group of members will look 
outside the chamber, see that mess and say, "You are all going to 
get out of here,'' unless we find some technique to improve the way 
we go about it. Maybe we should spend a little time conversing 
about how we might give you access and resolve some of these 
practical problems that members have. 


Ms. Cino: Maybe we can come up with some suggestions. 
During the change, we set up the interviews in the media studio to 
clear that area. It was an unprecedented situation; it is a wonder 
we did as well as we did and it was as organized as it was. A pool 
feed was set up, and each of the leaders went to the studio in 
progression. There were no interviews in the halls, and we did 
what we could to co-operate on that and to make sure of that. 
Members of the gallery could have been hurt in some of those 
messes. 


I think we showed a lot of initiative in trying to clear the 
area through and do something about that. It is open. 


PaO vaste 


Mr. Chairman: One of the things we suggested yesterday 
in our first run-through of the draft guidelines for all of this 
was that a standing committee like this one be designated as being 
the group of folks who will look after these guidelines. 


Would the gallery be interested in being participants, not 
in developing guidelines but in being contact points for media 
concerns, so at least we have a mechanism to talk to one another, 
and if members are complaining about lights, wires or whatever, 
there would be a place to try to work out some of that? 


Ms. Cino: Certainly. The more co-operation, the better 
it is for us. We have our point of view and our interests about 
which to be ever vigilant, so it would be of benefit us to be in 
touch with you on those things. 

Mr. Chairman: There is one final concern I want to 
raise. It has been brought to my attention on a couple of 
occasions now. There is no delicate way to put this. 


Msi7GinoteShoot. 


Mr. Chairman: People put stories on air that are 
factually incorrect or outright wrong. They may not be 
dramatically so, but they misname the member, or they accuse 
someone of sitting there doing Christmas cards and it is the wrong 
person; they did not bother to check who was sitting in which 
seat. 


Just last week, after we had spent a full legislative week 
debating the principle of Bill 30, the act to extend funding for 
Catholic schools, I watched a national network report saying the 
members here had never debated Bill 30 in principle. I have some 
concerns. I do not want to restrict anybody's access, but I think 
there is an obligation to get it right. 
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What do members do when something like that happens? Do we 
write letters to the Globe and Mail saying, "The national network 
did me wrong"? There is not much we can do in a practical way. 
Three people will read my letter to the Globe and Mail, and a 
couple of hundred thousand will watch the television clip of it. 
How do we resolve that? 


To put it in context, if we were talking about Hansard and a 
mistake was made, I have the right to stand up the next day and 
eorrect the record, or if it is an electronic Hansard, I can go to 
a committee. Under our guidelines, we first go to the Speaker in 
chambers and then to a committee, but there is a mechanism whereby 
we can tight the wrong, with access in the way we traditionally 
have had it here. 


I would be remiss if I did not point out that this is one of 
the few chambers in the country that has provided for access in 
quite the way we have done it. In Saskatchewan and in the federal 
House, nobody ever took television cameras inside to cover daily 
affairs, although they might have on special occasions. It is a 
rather unique situation here. Are there mechanisms whereby we can 
make those corrections? 


I guess there is not an obligation to know what is going on 
at the Legislature, even if you are a reporter here. We are all 
free to be as ignorant as we want, but if we are purporting to 
record the proceedings, you have a professional obligation to 
understand how the Legislature works and to report accurately. 
When you do not do that, how do we correct it? 

Ms. Cino: A lot of members take the opportunity to make 
a statement in the House. They hold up a newspaper clipping and 
say, ‘It named my colleague next to me, who was in my chair, as 
the person writing out Christmas cards with my name on it." 


Mr. Chairman: And the Speaker always says: "That, of 
course, has nothing to do with my role or with the business of the 
mouse. Thanks a lot. Sit down.” 


Ms. Cino: Often he says it after the person has made the 
point. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 

Ms. Cino: I understand what you are saying, but 
electronic Hansard is not going to give you control over accuracy 
any more than the current procedures, because the clip can be 
taken, and the electronic Hansard clip can be as well. What you 
are talking about is the kind of control over accuracy that cannot 
be controlled-- 

Mr. Coté: That deals with everyone's integrity. 

Ms. Cino: Yes. 


Mr. Sterling: May I interject here, Mr. Chairman? 


Mmc.. onal rman: es, 
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Mr. Sterling: If there is an electronic Hansard, and I 
or any other member of this Legislature is misquoted, then I can 
get a tape and find out what came before and after. 


Ms. Cino: The same as you can in print now. 


Mr. Ster@ing: Yes; _Duteat sam sitting in my “sede with 
my shoes off and my feet on the desk, that would not normally be 
transmitted, and maybe it should be. Maybe that is a bad example, 
but what I am saying is, if you take a clip out of what 1 have 
said and that is not there for me to go backward and forward, or 
it refers to something that transpires, some activity in which I 
am involved, then I have no way of defending myself. 


Mr. Chairman: To put it a little more precisely, 
yesterday, for example, we ran through the first draft of 
guidelines of how the cameras would function and what kind of 
shots would be taken, all of which was very nice for us to do, 
keeping some measure of decorum, as they say, about the 
proceedings of the Legislature. 


If at the same time as we are being meticulous in how we 
select the shots and how we present the business of the 
Legislature, as we are being absolutely squeaky clean about the 
decorum of that, upstairs in the gallery CFTO is shooting somebody 
picking his toes, we defeat the purpose of the exercise. We are 
going to have to come to grips somehow with that slight conflict. 


Ms. Cino: But you do not defeat your exercise. Our 
exercise is different from what you are trying to achieve. Our 
exercise is the same exercise as the reporters covering this 
committee are doing. The function and the role of the press is not 
going to change because of electronic Hansard, and that is what we 
are trying to argue. If we believe that in this country we have 
the right to take pictures of people picking their toes, then that 
is what I thought we believed. 


Mr... Chairman: Ct. "bs, ditricult*to' judge ‘this. Therrirst 
thing every politician here would say is that the press and the 
media in general should have access to whatever proceedings are 
going on; but we seem to fall on hard times when we come to the 
practical problems, the glare of the lights, the positioning of 
the cameras, the kind of shots that are taken. 


In truth and in fairness, in what is almost a decade that I 
have been a member here, I would be hard-pressed to give you five 
or six examples of people I thought abused their access. When the 
cameras were first admitted to the Legislature every network and 
every station did its cute little number about somebody reading a 
newspaper and somebody else not sitting correctly in his or her 
seat. After they had got over that phase, they went on to report 
whatever the news story was. Those are concerns you will hear 
again and again from different members. 


We are getting near the end of the morning. A couple of 
other members had quickies. 


Mr. Treleaven: We seem to be getting back to that old 
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question we have not determined; namely, what we are trying to do 
with this electronic Hansard or televised proceeding or whatever 
name you want to put on it. We are back to the question of whether 
it is an extension of the mike only or a television presentation 
that shows the constituents in Ontario what goes on in the chamber 
and explains it in an understandable fashion. 


Which of the two are we going to be? The Liberals now seem 
to be coming down this morning on that narrower extension of the 
microphone. We seem to be breaking out into teams here. Is that 
what we are dealing with, or are we having a presentation? 


Mr. Chairman: I would like to focus it a little more 
clearly than that. We have to make, as Rosemary says, an important 
distinction between the two exercises. One is an electronic 
Hansard kept by the Legislature for whatever purposes, to educate 
the public or whatever. The other is the continued access of media 
of all sorts to cover the proceedings in the way they see fit. 


There are two things at work here. You may address 
yourselves at some point to saying, "Because we have put in 
equipment that provides an electronic Hansard, certain kinds of 
media will now be excluded from having access to the House." That 
is the problem we have to wrestle with. 


Mr. Treleaven: I want to ask Rosemary if the TV coverage 
in the House would be less if the televised proceeding was a more 
flexible, more understandable presentation than if it was a 
restricted, sterile, electronic Hansard that was just an extension 
of the microphone. Would there be less TV coverage and disturbance 
in the gallery in one instance as compared to the other? 


What I am trying to get at is, if we are talking about the 
sterile position and then the cattle herd running, if you make the 
One more understandable and call it a televised proceeding rather 
than an electronic Hansard, would there be less of a cattle 
stampede because you will take more of the feed since it is more 
understandable? 


Mr. Coté: It depends on the quality of the electronic 
Hansard and the way it is done. We still have to see what it is 
before answering that question properly. 


7:50 a.m. 


Mr. Treleaven: It will partly depend on quality; that is 
What you are saying. 


Me, GCiInoO?r- Yes, 


Mr. Treleaven: If it is top quality with almost 
Studio-camera quality, you are less likely to be in the gallery. 
You are likely to be there less often, with fewer cameras and less 
Stampede. 


Mr. Coté: It again depends on the news situation. It 
depends on what the story is all about. With some stories, 
Watching the reaction of people who are listening is as important 
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as what is said. There might be a need for a member to be there 
despite electronic Hansard and despite everything. 


Ms. Cino: It seems that the most beautiful pictures, if 
they do not include the guy falling off his seat in reaction to-- 


Mr. Coté: (le, isepretty (hard to judge. rteirs’ thermnature 
of the story itself. 


Ms. Cino: It still comes back to our independent 
judgement. Poor-quality electronic Hansard is not going to help. 


Mr. Coté: On the other hand, the members might have a 
need to have a separate broadcast or program close to what is done 
in some jurisdictions. 


Mr. Bossy: As to what you are really saying here, 1 
think it is going to take time, maybe only a short time, for you 
to judge the quality of the electronic Hansard. The excitement 
that might be in the House will be there whether it is electronic 
Hansard or your cameras. If the cameras are on the people who are 
in the action in questions and answers, the words will not change 
because the words are there and the action and the gestures and 
everything else will not change. 


In the meantime, you will be judging whether you need to be 
up there and then run down. You might be down the way--I am say ing 
down the way; it could be that after experience you may feel: ‘We 
can devote our time just to the scrum. The electronic Hansard is 
picking up 90 per cent." It could be the odd occasion that 
something happens. 


Ms. Cino: That may well be, but what we are talking 
about is having the choice and continuing to have the choice. 


Mr. Bossy: 1 can agree with that. 
Ms. GinO-s Ope lOnals 


Mr. Bossy: We have regulations for people in the 
gallery. We have guidelines for the members. It seems strange that 
we would not have guidelines for the media. Would they be an 
exception to the rules? The Speaker is the one who really wants to 
maintain decorum. In a civilized world, we should have decorum in 
this Legislature or in any other House that governs. 


You are going to have some chaos and then it is incumbent on 
the Speaker to bring order. We are going to wrestle with this for 
a while. Our duty is exactly what Ms. Smith said. We have to try 
to present it from gavel to gavel, which is going to be on 
television from start to finish each day. It can be dull as hell 
and most of it is, but we are going to present it and we are 
wrestling with it in the best way we know how. How you fit into 
the picture and gather the news from what we put out really should 
be your business. 


Ms. Cino: That is what we are saying. 


Pao 


Mr. Sterling: I do not know what the committee is going 
to decide as to whether you retain your access in the committee 
rooms or in the chamber. I see a real physical problem with the 
committee rooms. It has been quite uncomfortable this morning when 
you have had three or four cameras. In the separate school funding 
hearings, it has been quite uncomfortable as well. It seems that 
if there is one camera, it can move around and dodge around the 
members. Would the press gallery agree that in that situation it 
would understand limited access because of the physical makeup of 
our committee rooms? 


Yesterday we talked about putting the setup in the Amethyst 
Room for hearings that would attract some debate. In those 
circumstances, where there is significant interest, it would be 
fairer--the coverage is quite unfair in this room because of the 
fact that you cannot shoot down and, therefore, all you get is a 
sort of glow from the back of McCaffrey's head. 


Mr. McCaffrey: Hey. 


Mr. Chairman: (Inaudible) applying makeup, I do not 
understand the problem. 


Mr. Sterling: At any rate, if the committee agrees to 
the other, I would hope you would understand that in the committee 
rooms, especially the Amethyst Room where we have other hearings, 
when we turn on the electronic Hansard, we would be satisfied with 
that. How do you feel about that? Have you talked about it at all? 


Ms. Cino: We did not get into a discussion among the 
members of the gallery about how we would like to live with what 
is going to happen in committee meetings but certainly we can take 
it back and thrash it through. It is an item we can negotiate. 


Mr. Chairman: I take it from your earlier comments that 
the gallery would be interested in continuing this conversation 
along those lines when we get to the practical problems of how we 
might try to work out access, what that really means and the 
physical stuff and the layout and all of that. We are obviously 
interested in trying to do what may be the impossible of providing 
you with continued access along the lines of what you have had and 
at the same time trying to resolve some of what I feel are valid 
problems that have been presented to us by members. Maybe we 
Cannot keep everybody happy but we will attempt to try to find 
common ground if we can. 


We want to thank you for appearing here this morning. We 
Will have the Speaker in this afternoon at 2 p.m. Thank you very 
much for your presentation and for your restraint. 


The committee recessed at 11:56 a.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURAL AFFAIRS AND 
AGENCIES, BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS 


Tuesday, August 13, 1985 
The committee resumed at 2:15 p.m. in room 228. 


TEGEVISITON AN EEGISEATURE 
(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Speaker is our witness this afternoon. 


“We wanted the opportunity to invite him to talk over a few things 
with the committee. 





I should tell you before we begin, Mr. Speaker, that we have 
had an opportunity to go to the federal Parliament to see how 
electronic Hansard is administered there. It is an impressive and 
expensive system, one that obviously serves the national 
Parliament well. It would not be unfair to say we saw one or two 
things that might be improved a bit. 


We were perhaps a little more impressed with the system we 
saw at work in Saskatchewan. It is pretty well an automated system 
that seems to have guidelines that are a little freer in terms of 
presenting a coherent televised record of the business. That was 
one of the problems we saw with the federal Parliament. Its 
restrictions as to how the proceedings are televised are quite 
tight. In Saskatchewan they have gone a little further in 
presenting something that is understandable. They use graphics 
more and it operates with fewer people and for a lot less capital 
expenditure initially and operating expenditure thereafter. 


This morning we had the opportunity to discuss access and 
things of that nature with representatives of the press gallery. 
We have really done only a rough first draft of the guidelines 
that might be used. We would be interested in your comments on the 
implementation of televising the proceedings, on any areas where 
you would like the committee to spend some time and make some 
recommendations. 


Obviously, you will be critical to the role of whatever the 
end product might be, whether it is what we laughingly call 
electronic Hansard or some different version of that. We are 
asking your advice on the problems you see and the things you 
would like us to consider. We would appreciate any comments you 
have about anything having to do with televising the proceedings. 





Mr. Speaker: Thank you for asking me to share a short 
time with you this afternoon. It is a different feeling sitting at 
this table than it was in the past few years when I was sitting 
With the committee. There was the odd occasion when we were 
Somewhat late in starting--about every meeting. I appreciate the 
Opportunity to make a few comments. I understand I will probably 
be grilled with questions this afternoon. 
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I guess this goes back to the final decision made by the 
Board of Internal Economy and how quickly it finally came about. 
Since becoming Speaker, I have reviewed the minutes of the board, 
and this has been going on for a number of years. I was glad when 
the motion was passed by the board to make a decision on this 
on-again, off-again program in the Legislature. 


I am amazed by how uninformed the general public is of what 
takes place in this building. I will give you a simple example. 
When I was in my home town last February, I believe it was, where 
I have a small business, I wanted to get the windows washed and I 
went out to wash some windows. One of my constituents came up to 
me and said: isee you arevtrying  tomearn a) Little, extra money. 
Mulroney is not paying you enough." I think that is a typical 
example of what a lot of people think of Parliament. They think 
mainly of Ottawa. I really feel this will be a great step towards 
informing the public. 


As you know, the technical aspect of electronic Hansard will 
be handled through a project officer who, I hope, will be 
appointed near the end of this month. We are just waiting for 
proposals to come in and we will also have the assistance of 
TVOntario. I do not think you mentioned the Quebec system. When I 
was in Quebec at a conference not too many weeks ago they had 
their cameras grinding away with individuals standing there. l 
hope that is completely out of the question because to me that is 
very disturbing to have someone standing in the chamber right 
behind you manning or personing the cameras. I hope this will be a 
system similar to the one in Saskatchewan or the House of Commons. 


It must be an informative and educational program. I think 
that is really the main purpose, and I feel very strongly that it 
must be mainly close-up shots. I like the idea of captions. I know 
some people may say that it appears like a foreign film or 
something like that, but I think that would be very informative to 
the listening audience. 


To comment briefly on the cameras that are now in the 
Speaker's gallery, they have been in for some time. 1 presume you 
have read the guidelines carefully; they are so brief. The 
guidelines say: "Television coverage of the Legislative Assembly 
is permitted for the sole purpose of filming or taping the 
proceedings of the House. Under no circumstances is the 
legislative chamber to be used as a backdrop for coverage 
unrelated to the actual proceedings of the floor of the House." I 
think there have been times when the cameras move around to the 
galleries when people have been chained to the railings, etc., and 
that really is not in the guidelines. 


The reason I wanted to make a comment is that, first, from 
where I sit, I quite often see cameramen moving in and out of the 
gallery. I know there are not many times when there are a lot of 
people up there, but there are certain times when 1 sit on the 
edge of my seat when I see someone balancing a camera on his back, 
particularly when there are three rows up there. I wonder if there 
is some suggestion, if the committee decides they should stay, 
that they should stay for a certain length of time, rather than 
going and coming whenever they want. 
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The other thing I have noticed is that we have a console for 
the microphones. I[ do not know whether any members have noticed, 
but on a number of occasions the wrong mike is put on because of 
the angle from which those people are looking at the members. I am 
wondering if it were computerized, as it is in Saskatchewan, 
whether that would get it directed to the right person. 


Not too many days ago I was looking at some proposals to 
rearrange the chamber because of the crowded conditions, to which 
a number of members have referred. Certain proposals have been 
drawn up for discussion. I noted one of the proposals was, with 
electronic Hansard in particular, that console may have to be 
moved to the centre of the gallery. That is just a suggestion, but 
I noted it was suggested in the plan. I hope you take that into 
consideration in your discussions and before you come to any 
Mm einite conclusion. That is really all Iphave tocsay >to startwol 
know there will be questions and I will be glad to try answering 
them. 


Mr. Warner: Thank you, Mr. Speaker, for giving us some 
of your time this afternoon. I have a couple of questions. First, 
you made reference earlier to a project officer. Has the Board of 
Internal Economy already hired such a person? 


Mr. Speaker: No. People at TVOntario recommended a 
project officer be hired because they felt they did not have the 
full expertise to do that. 


Mii awatie ron Les. 


Mr. Speaker: I know what we call the director of 
communications in the Office of the Assembly is now discussing 
this with, I believe, three different firms. No one has been hired 
yet. 


Mr. Warner: However, they are actively pursuing hiring 
an individual. 


Uieseopeakeria Nal.iserightu.l do not. nave it swicheme, 
but I believe there were minutes on the last Board of Internal 
Economy meeting indicating up to $15,000 should be set aside. 


Mr. Warner: Presumably, if they have been pursuing it, 
they must have given the prospective employee some idea as to the 
function. 


Mr... Speaker: No, not.yet.. Actually, to my knowledge, the 
communications director has discussed this with an individual from 
One company. The two of them are setting out such a proposal, 
Stictly from the technical side. 


Mr. Warner: So as far as you know, they are not 


Suggesting a particular way of operating or what kind of 
Tesponsibilities this individual will have. 


Mr. Speaker: No. 


Mr. Warner: It is all exploratory. 
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Minis pe avers That ies snvene. 

Mr. Warner: Obviously, we would be able to obtain the 
names of the companies involved and who is doing the interviewing 
and so on. 


Mr. Speaker: I understand, once this takes place, the 
Office of the Assembly and this committee will be working together 
Ot SEC 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Speaker, maybe I should point out to 
you, when we went to Ottawa and Regina we tried to gather whatever 
information they could make available to us about the kind of 
equipment they had, techniques they used and things such as that. 
Therefore, by the end of August I hope we will be in a position to 
provide you with whatever information people made available to us. 
That might be useful in your deliberations about hiring staff, 
looking at different firms, types of equipment and things such as 
that. It is not quite within our purview but we have the 
information. We are going to share it with you whether you like it 
Onno t 


7 OU Spam. 


Mr. Speaker: In one memo to me it was suggested, when 
someone was hired, that person and the director of communications 
may want to go to Saskatchwan then. However, I will certainly 
accept your advice and suggest they should look at your material 
before they go. Maybe there will be enough there; I do not know. 


Mr. Warner: One concern the committee has had is, when 
you have set up a process of televising the proceedings, there 
should be an opportunity for regular review of what is happening 
and a chance for members to express any concerns they might have. 
The guidelines adopted by Saskatchewan state: "The guidelines 
shall be enforced by Mr. Speaker. Specific complaints by members 
regarding the televising of the proceedings in the Legislative 
Assembly should be raised with Mr. Speaker in the Speaker's 
chambers." 


Do you feel that would be an appropriate way for us to 
proceed ‘here? Do you ‘feel ‘comfortable with that kind of process? 


Mr. Speaker: I think any member should have the right to 
bring eit up, teither there*omrPin Guesiouse. tl.éee Ciothing wrong 
with that; 


Mr..u Chiad unvani iCorgHe Celime alte fam wrong. on, that:-but: iI 
have found, in talking to members, they felt they did not want to 
raise points of privilege about where a television camera is 
positioned or points of order about whether the lights are 
working. They felt a better process would be simply to go and talk 
to Mr. Speaker. If you have a small problem that needs to be 
resolved, you can do it better that way. If there is a larger 
problem, there is a committee of the Legislature, chaired by the 


Speaker, which can review guidelines, which it is about to do 
again. 
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Mr. McCaffrey: I had a specific question dealing with 
the matter before us but I was intrigued by Mr. Warner's line of 
questioning. May I just ask you, Mr. Speaker, for some 
clarification? The director of communications is Mr. Mitchinson, 
who has been empowered by the Board of Internal Economy to hire a 
project officer to deal with the matters that are now before this 
comnittee. 


Mr. Speaker: The technical matters recommended by 
TVOntario. 


Mr. McCaffrey: I am not sure why I am upset about this. 
Let me try to give a specific example; I am not that 
sophisticated. As I understand it, it is open-ended, there have 
been some interviews but there has not been anyone hired. However, 
it is possible that somebody could be hired at four o'clock today 
and tomorrow might go to Regina. Ten or 12 of us just got back 
from Regina. The person who could be hired as a project officer to 
handle this whole matter of electronic Hansard would have been 
hired totally in a vacuum away from the work of this committee, 
not only in the last six or so days but in its previous 
incarneration. 


I want to be educated and I want to be corrected. Am I being 
paranoid? Am I seeing something happening quite separate and apart 
from the work of the members of this committee? 


Mr. Speaker: No. I think you received the letter from 
TVO, did you not, regarding the technical aspect? 


Mr iiMeGarLireys) Yes. 


MrLgeopcamermy Liat sail (Lhe director of communications 
is really involved in. 


Mr. Chairman: TVO has been invited to come to try to 
Glarify it. We understand there is a’little problemi This 
committee obviously is not a budget committee and does not go out 
and buy equipment or implement changes of that nature. The board 
will do that, and the assembly and the office of the Speaker. 
There is a need to co-ordinate efforts. 


On my own hook, I made sure I went to visit Mr. Speaker. We 
had a little session with the Board of Internal Economy so we 
would not get what you are fearing, that is, that somebody would 
get hired over here and go and do what we did just last week. We 
are making the effort to make sure that everybody trades pieces of 
paper, that we know what is going on. 


It is not going to be quite as clean as I would like it but 
we have different jurisdictions. The board will set a budget and 
the office of the Speaker will probably have this broadcasting 
feature in its budget from this point on. We are trying as best we 
can to co-ordinate so that everybody keeps the others informed. 
Mr. Mitchinson, for example, is following the proceedings of the 
committee. 


- 
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Mr. McCaffrey: I respect that and thanks, Mr. Chairman, 
both to you and to Mr. Speaker. I wonder whether it would make me 
as a member of this committee a little bit happier if I felt 
assured no project officer would be hired until this committee had 
reported. Is that unreasonable, I ask each of you? 


Mr. Speaker: As Tom just mentioned, perhaps lI used the 
wrong term with “project officer;" perhaps the word "consultant" 
sounds better. As far as I can see, you have part of your package 
almost ready now; so you should have it ready by the end of 
August. Is that correct? 


Mr. Chairman: One of the things that struck me, and we 
have mot had) @ chance to Kick this around in the committee yet, is 
that when we were in Saskatchewan they gave us their package of 
how they implemented it and whom they hired. I am not sure whether 
the title was project manager, but in essence someone did the same 
kind “Of sth ing. 


Gary Ward, for example, struck me as being a person who was 
pretty valuable to their process because he had worked at it right 
from the beginning when a committee of the Legislature said it 
wanted to televise the proceedings. They hired a person who had 
knowledge of the equipment, who went through the consultants and 
who stayed on afterwards subsequently to manage the process itself. 


Most members of the committee were rather impressed that 
someone had followed it all the way through the process and was 
operational afterwards. One of the pieces of information we are 
going to stick in our report is the information Saskatchewan gave 
us ree the engineering firms and the kind of consultants they 
used. 


They did it rather quickly. Once they made the decision to 
proceed with televising their assembly, there were not a lot of 
reports subsequently. We have that material, and it will be part 
of the report. You may have it now if you want. 


Mo. oMcGatiney :aThissispa-very.small.point, and I. want. to 
move on. 1 amstrying tosbe, constructive. At; this. stage of .the 
game, is it not reasonable that the committee be quite clear that 
no°ofrficer; consultant#or audio-visual aide be hired until ‘this 
Ee has reported? Hell, we are talking about a matter of 

ays. 


Mr. Chairman: It seems reasonable to me that we would 
not do the actual hiring of someone until--you said the end of 
August and I said I would like to have this committee's report 


done by the end of August. That would be a reasonable way to 
proceed. 


We cannot tell the Board of Internal Economy how to order 
its business, just as the Board of Internal Economy cannot tell us 
how Coord crasurghiicinesss it isktat tor. tat, 


Mr. Speaker: I did state that nothing would be done 
until at least August 26. 
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Mr. McCaffrey: I am saying this in the most constructive 
way I can, and I am not trying in any sense of the word to see 
something sinister here. I do not think there is anything sinister 
happening. It is just that I can recall some sloppy things that 
happened in the past. This is, I am sure, not one of them. 


It would be sloppy, in my judgement, if actions were taken 
to hire someone to implement a program that a committee has been 
mandated to investigate and to explore. We are satisfied at least 
that our work has accomplished something. If nothing else, it has 
saved somebody some legwork. 


We are under no illusions that we are going to hire the 
Bonsul tants’ Onmine- Lighting” technicians ~orvany*ogbthatesturr,. but 
it would be professional and courteous for each of the members of 
this committee--I can only speak for myself, but for me as a 
member of this committee--to feel that our work and our final 
report was at least looked at before anybody was signed on to 
implement some of the ideas contained in our report. 


Mr. Speaker: If you can have your report ready by the 
end of August, I do not see any problem there whatsoever. 


Moe MeCatirey:;l want to’move on-tova more ‘specitic 
thing which is germane to what we are all about. 


Mr. Speaker, you have been around here a long time as a 
member, as Deputy Speaker and now as Speaker. You have been in 
other jurisdictions, some with television and some without 
television. Would you feel comfortable in being candid here--and 
if you did not, I would respect that--about:what reservations you 
have about, unlike Ottawa, a fairly loose set of guidelines that 
would allow pretty broad coverage of the activities within the 
assembly? I am talking about split-screen or reaction shots, shots 
of people in the gallery setting fires or whatever else they might 
be doing. ; 


If you felt comfortable doing that, I would gain from your 
experience and your wisdom to see what reservations, if any, you 
might have about quite a loose set of guidelines to direct the 
electronic Hansard. 


2:40 p.m. 


Mr. Speaker: It is not that tough to respond to that. As 
i said “inemy “opening “remarks, I felt it’ should be -there "to tbe 
informative and educational, pertaining to the business of the 
Housesawhat lemeant by’ that ‘was that’ it ~should begsteictly the 
business of the House, not what takes place in the gallery or who 
is sleeping or which. seat is not filled. It should pertain 
strictly to what is taking place, which in turn means what is 
being said. 


I am not keen on the split screen. I am more keen on the 
informative process, saying what is taking place. In the evening 
we often go in and on some occasions the Speaker does not even say 
what is taking place. People in the gallery are not even aware of 
Spaktiisetakioce places -liric tecintormativey’thaters "iineserorpe 
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informative, it has to be directed directly at the individual 
taking part. 


Mr. Chairman: I will pursue that on behalf of some of us 
who were talking about it yesterday and today. One of the things 
that struck us as odd was that in the federal Parliament there are 
no written guidelines, but rather stringent practices have evolved 
over the years. Only certain types of shots are taken. We liked 
the Saskatchewan method because they had taken the time to write 
down their guidelines. Whether you thought they were good or bad, 
at least you could have an argument about them. 


We took our first trips through those drafts yesterday and 
got involved in discussions about the use of various television 
techniques. In part, we were not clear ourselves. For example, 
when we talk about a split screen, do we mean a shot of the member 
with a graphic that explains what is being discussed at the time, 
which is a split-screen technique, or do we mean showing two 
members in debate? God forbid that debate should ever break out in 
this place, but we are looking at various things of that nature. 


I do not know whether there was a consensus in the 
committee, but there was some willingness to look at something 
other than just a head-and-shoulders shot of a person speaking all 
the time. That is reasonable. In the Saskatchewan process, they 
have some variations. When somebody speaks for 15 or 20 minutes, 
there is not only a head-and-shoulders shot for 20 minutes; there 
are two or three variations on that and some different camera 
angles as well as a little logo explaining what is under debate. 
They are moving in that direction. 


We were interested in whether stringent guidelines are 
appropriate. In the federal Parliament, sometimes the procedures 
televised make no sense to people watching. They do not understand 
that the Speaker is calling for order, which means there is some 
disorder somewhere. We watched a member get named, but in the odd 
way parliaments work, he never was named. They spoke of his seat, 
and unless you knew that, you would not know who it was. The 
Speaker named the member but never gave his name. That is tricky, 
but parliaments can do it. 


As a committee, we were trying to sort out what would make a 
difference. We agreed yesterday that in the text of our report, we 
will have to say what we mean by decorum or what atmosphere should 
be present in the House. It is easy enough for us to say we are 
not interested in shooting a demonstration in the gallery--that is 
not what televising the proceedings is about--but how you would 
televise the proceedings may be an interesting question. 


We are trying to elicit from you, since you will be sitting 
in the chair and will probably hear the complaints in your office 
whether you think we should be very tough in allowing only one or 
two kinds of shots to be taken or whether we should give a little 
more latitude. Should we try it on for size to see how the members 
react and to see whether we are pleased with the end product? 


Most of us are aware that we are unusual in having had 
television cameras in the House for almost a decade. One cannot 
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say they have been there with absolutely no guidelines, but there 
has been very little enforcement. I recall one or two occasions 
when the Speaker asked the camera crews to shut down, and that is 
about it. They have been given free rein. Do you have any 
preference in that range of options? 


Mr. Speaker: You mentioned the split screen. It is 
almost too bad if you have one side of the screen with the member 
speaking and the other side of the screen saying he is talking 


about such and such a bill. What does that mean? Is he on the 
subject? Can people not understand what he is saying? 


Personally, I would like to have tougher, direct coverage to 
start with. When I think of the work that has been done in the 
committee in the past and the changes in some of the other rules-- 
in other words, closing in the speaking time and some of those 
things--that might be of assistance. 


Mr. Chairman: What it will come down to is that at some 
point in time, no matter what guidelines we put together, we will 
probably want a little testing period where we will run it for a 
month or so under those guidelines and then review to see whether 
we are providing something that is useful and informative and that 
the members find a reasonable way to proceed. 


Maybe I am out of turn here, but I sensed the committee was 
not terribly happy with the fact that there are no written 
guidelines in our House of Commons and that the practices are 
quite restrictive in terms of the types of camera shots that can 
be used. Most of us felt you could at least open it up a little. 


Again Mr. Bossy, among others who have had some experience 
in the federal House, can give you pretty good reasons as to why 
you should not be too loose on it. 


We will probably be looking for some middle ground there. If 
we can describe it, good luck to us. 


Mr. Bossy: Even though the statement was made concerning 
there being no written guidelines, we never did get to speak to 
the Speaker of the House, who has been pretty well the head of 
everything that goes on in that House. I would like to have 
further information from the Speaker of the House of Commons in 
relation to this, because we are making that statement based on 
Ivan Barclay's statement, I believe it was. 


Mr. Chairman: No. Excuse me. For example, no amendments 
to standing orders were made. No written guidelines are provided 
to television crews. The staff do not have them. We did ask then, 
and apparently they are working on some guidelines, but there are 
no written guidelines yet either for the electronic Hansard or for 
the members. 


Mr. Speaker: That is what I understood in the report on 
the reform of Parliament, that they were working on some. 


Mr. Bossy: On a different matter--I might have missed 
something; forgive me for having been late--it sort of bothers me 
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that the August 26 date has been mentioned. Were we as committee 
mandated to return with the report by that date? August 26 
suggests to me that either you come in with suggestions or we will 
have gone beyond that. Did I miss something here? 


Mr. Speaker: We have been asked by the House to go ahead 
with electronic Hansard. As I understand it from talking to some 
of the committee members, you want it implemented as quickly as 
possible. Therefore, we are trying at least to have a consultant 
ready by the end of this month to sit down and start working on 
it. It is not going to happen overnight. I know it would be nice 
if it could be done in four months, but you will probably have to 
think in terms of a year and four months. 


Mr. Bossy: That was the intention of the committee, to 
come back with a report as quickly as possible so it could 
progress. Where did the August 26 date come from that has been 
mentioned here? 


Mr. Speaker: We are following the Board of Internal 
Economy's suggestion to go ahead and hire a consultant. We picked 
that date out of the air as the earliest possible time. 


Mr. Chairman: This is not a major problem. All of us who 
have* looked at thiseunderstand there is-a lot of technical work 
that must.be, done. 


For example, our committee could say we liked the way it was 
done in Saskatchewan, but somebody is going to have to say: "The 
optimum would be five cameras or seven cameras. The optimum light 
level would be such and such. The specific light levels for 
tendering purposes would be such and such. The equipment could be 
ordered from these places; these folks could tender for it." There 
is a lot of that kind of work that has to be done. 


I still maintain that this committee will be finalizing its 
report pretty close to the end of August. I do not guarantee it 
Wid lubésin- the Gherkissofftas ongAticust Z6;ebut it will be 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of time before the beginning of 
September. I hope we will be able to table a report establishing 
our preferences, guidelines and things like that. However, there 
is still a lot of technical work that has to be done after that 
poine. 


28 SUL psb 


Mr. Warner: I appreciate that and I appreciate that the 
Board of Internal Economy wants to co-operate in getting 
television, in .as speedily .as; possible;. that is great. In any of 
your deliberations, did you have discussions with TVOntario? If 
so, are there any particular assignments that were agreed upon 
between the board and TVOntario? 


Mr. Speaker: To my knowledge, there have been no 
discussions between the board and TVOntario, only between the 
communications director and TVOntario. As I recall the letter, the 
only thing they agreed to was that they would be supportive and 
would be willing to act in the same way as the Canadian 
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Broadcasting Corp. does for the House of Commons. They would be 
the body that would apply for the licence. Am I right on that? 


tnterject lon eres. 


Mr. Chairman: In the interim, you may not have it with 
you today, but I believe members of the committee did get the 
correspondence that went from TVOntario to the board. You may 
recall it was a long letter, which basically outlined how many 
households are covered by cable in Ontario, their distribution 
eystemeand that kind of "Stuff: 


Mr. Speaker: Yes. They indicated they would be very 
supportive in getting the signal out through Ontario. 


Mr. Warner: That was the extent of the relationship 
between the board and TVOntario? 


My.. Speaker: To date, yes. 


MretWarnern: "ihatrisvitiine. 


Me. McCatirey: I do not want to ovetdo"this,;"but* iam 
having some difficulties with this, and my difficulties could 
easily be laid to rest. Let me be blunt. 


I have a growing feeling that an awful lot of things are in 
‘place following a meeting at the Board of Internal Economy back in 
July, and that is okay. They, we, all of us see some urgency to 
this. I can address myself only to what we on this committee 
approached with some urgency and a legitimate desire to come back 
here as rapidly as possible with recommendations that were 
designed, as I see it, to direct the Board of Internal Economy. 
There is the rub. The Board of Internal Economy sees itself as 
awirecting ius; 


I will tell you why, and there is also a bit of irony here. 
We are also the committee charged with the matter of appointments 
to agencies, boards and commissions. If we are going to lie down 
and die on day one on the hiring of a consultant over the matter 
of electronic Hansard, I god-damned well want to know that. 


I appreciate the subtleties about the power to spend, the 
difference between governments and people such as ourselves, but I 
have difficulty as a member of this committee genuinely believing 
that we were charged with the responsibility not of just 
recommending electronic Hansard, which was the wish of the bulk of 
our legislative colleagues, but also with the hows and whys. We 
approached it always on that basis. 


I am not being overly paranoid when I see the hiring of the 
person to implement this as being very central to what we are all 
about. That the person might be hired before we report is 
monstrous to me. I have genuine difficulty with that, because then 
I ask myself how the hell we are going to proceed on the other 
matters that are equally important and that we are equally anxious 
to attack with some urgency and which I believe are far more 
important than this. 


It is a small issue except it is coming at a very bad time. 


Ped 
Mr. Chairman: I see your point. 


Ms. E. J. Smith: As a member of the Board of Internal 
Economy who has managed to attend two meetings for the first time, 
along with a couple of other people, I think you are looking in 
the bushes for something that is not there. If I had anticipated 
that we were being seen as interfering, I would have spoken up on 
your behalf. We are a group of people who, like many others, are 
trying to implement and not to interfere. You can rest assured on 
that point and that there need be no further discussion. The 
chairman of the Board of Internal Economy is here and 1 am here. 
If this is seen as interference, it was never intended to be that 
way. 


It could have been quite the opposite, that you would have 
been very grateful to have someone with some technical expertise 
to assist you at the time of writing your report. That is what lI 
would have thought would have been more likely. 


I, for one, am very clear on the prime role of the elected 
people as opposed to the people who are hired to serve them. lI 
think members need not be concerned that the Board of Internal 
Economy was intending to interfere. 


Mr. Speaker: I would add that the board stated at one 
time it thought the people from TVOntario should be the people to 
advise the Speaker. I just checked the notes here and at the 
present time I understand they are in the process of introducing a 
French channel and have employed the services of Currie Coopers 
and Lybrand. So we felt, and they suggested, that probably would 
be the place to start: talk to them and from there talk to two or 
three other people who have the expertise. That is really the 
stage we are at now. Is that clear enough? 





Mr. Morin: Will these guidelines or whatever decisions 
we come to be subject to input from other members? 


infenjectione £0, byes, 


Mr. Chairman: I stand to be corrected because the 
committee has not dealt with it but this committee has a 
reasonable idea of what it would like to do. Some details have to 
be argued out, and we will do that. But I sense from our work last 
week that we have come up with a concept that we like, a means of 
providing coverage of the proceedings that seems reasonable to us. 
We have some work to do in committee to go over guidelines and 
nail those things down but we can provide you with the opinions of 
at least 12 members on how to go about this. 


At that point, there will be a need to get some expertise on 
technical matters and a number of other things that will have to 
be considered. However, I would still hope that close to the end 
of August we could give you a report that would be useful to the 
board. At some point the remainder of the members will want to 
have that report and express their opinions. | 


IT am mindful that several of the people we spoke to said, 
"Even if you had made all of your decisions right now, it is 
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probably going to take you four to six months to acquire the 
equipment and install it." Therefore, we are looking at a 
timetable which may allow us to do a testing period in the latter 
part of the fall session but it may well be the spring before a 
full electronic Hansard or coverage of the proceedings is well in 
place. That is roughly the time frame we would operate under. 


Mr. Speaker: In answer to Bruce McCaffrey, I cannot see 
any difficulty. I would be glad to assure you that I would discuss 
it with the administrative staff to make certain that nothing will 
be done until this report comes out, because that is important 
information to have. Nothing will be done as long as you get 
something into my hands by the end of August. 


Mr. Chairman: Our prime concern is that we looked at a 
system that was rather expensive and that--forgive me for saying 
so--would not be my preferred option. We looked at another system 
that was not inexpensive but was far less expensive and produced a 
record of better quality. As far as that general direction goes at 
least, we are anxious to have a chance to express our opinion 
about that. When we have a chance in the next week or so to sit 
oe and go over what might go into a report, we will be able to 

Saree. 


Sepem * 


biadognot think any of us'can ‘say;?"Weearé’going tobhavelit 
done by August 26." I do not think you meant to say, Mr. Speaker, 
that you are going to start to hire staff by August 26 or 27 but 
in that time frame, and we are working along the same track here. 
Obviously, people are going to get upset and nervous if folks get 
hired, contracts are let and great technical expertise is brought 
invehatino;one-1is going to use. That is also a concern, 


Perhaps the way to put it is that, having seen it operate in 
other jurisdictions, the committee is mindful that it is not hard 
to run out and buy all kinds of equipment that within a year you 
will say is outdated. We saw the equipment stacked up in the 
halls. We are just kind of red-flagging. You can spend a lot of 
money on this kind of thing. We are not opposed to providing 
broadcast-quality technical stuff, but we really do not want to 
blow a lot of money on this either. 


Mr. McCaffrey: Mr. Chairman, 1 am very much assured by 
your comments and also those of Joan and Mr. Speaker. I just want 
you to know that paranoia, in my case, does not come from having 
only briefly been a member of the opposition. Paranoia of the kind 
I have felt comes from having been three years a minister, 
wrestling with decisions made by bureaucrats 24 hours earlier. 
That is true paranoia. 


Mr. Chairman: Paranoids have enemies, we know that. 


‘MreeMevattrey: Ihsensed antolidyéeeling (theney,justefor. a 
moment, but it is okay. 


Mr. Newman: You are talking from experience, are you? 
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Mr. MoGatirey >, That asanignt. 


Mr. Chairman: Say five Our Fathers and four Hail Marys 
now. Does anybody else have any questions for Mr. Speaker? 


Mr. Sterling: I am sorry I came in late, so if you have 
Said thisvalready, tocan read it.wMrs, speaker, Isyour office 
dealing at all with the general physical problems of this 
building? The fact is that this building is falling down around 
our ears. Are you going to do anything about that? I think it is 
relevant to our debate here today and the decisions we are going 
to make. 


For instance, I do not know whether that ceiling will 
support additional lighting hanging from it, something as basic as 
that, and also the mechanical systems have to be totally revamped 
in this building. There is a lot of work to be done and I guess it 
will have to start from the roof and come down. 


Are you addressing any of that? I do not want to be held up 
on bringing TV into this House because some bureaucrat, as Mr. 
McCaffrey has said, comes back and says, "We cannot do this until 
we put on a new roof and put all of the mechanical fittings into 
this building and further support the roof in the Legislature, 
because all those things need to be done," 


I do not know whether you are pursuing that or not but I 
certainly think you, as the new Speaker, should be very well aware 
of those and should be pushing for those things to happen. Did you 
mention that at all? 


Mr. Speaker: P,did not mention that at all. However, 

just yesterday, I believe it was, I had a discussion with some 
people from the Ministry of Government Services regarding more tie 
rods upstairs, andvall thicssortyot stuff, and. also thei floor. of 
the chamber. They are looking very carefully because something has 
to be done and it can be done only when the chamber is changed to 
make more room for seating because everything will be cleared out 
and then you could reinforce it in some manner. 


We are looking at it and once a decision is made regarding 
the changing of the chamber to make more seats, what is underneath 
will be firmed up. To my knowledge, they are also looking at what 
LSssUps Galrse insthesabti canow. 


Mr wyotemlings® [ne point wevare tryine to make is thatewe 
are proceeding on a path and we do not want to be told no because 
there are these insurmountable problems that are going to arise. 


Mr. Speaker: I have no idea whether the system of the 
microphones in the chamber is adequate now. I do not know if it is 


of high enough quality, butsthateiie.certainily something we are 
Z0ing «to have to’ look at. 


Mr. Chairman: Just to pursue Mr. Sterling's point for a 
moment among ourselves informally, we have had a number of 
discussions of how this might get done and I think one of the 
little caveats that we will probably stick somewhere in the EeDOLL 
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is that we know there are a lot of things that need to be done 
around the building in a physical sense; repairs, renovations, and 
what not. We are going to be most unhappy if the vehicle for doing 
all of those is televising the proceedings. 


We understand that when you are ripping up a floor to put in 
cable, you might just as well strengthen it at the time, but we 
would not like to see the price tag of $40 million to provide us 
with television coverage when $1.5 million is for the actual 
coverage and the rest is to redecorate offices, provide space for 
limos and all of that. Do you get the little caveat we are 
sticking in there? 


MSs. Bede om ths "Cost accounting will bepinwpPacer 


Mr. Chairman: I think most members have been here long 
enough to know how things happen at Queen's Park. We are just 
red-flagging. We would be happy to recommend how you go about 
televising the proceedings and, if you want us to do so, we would 
be happy to recommend a 100-year master plan for renovations to 
the building, but we are not going to do it all in the same day. 
You will see that somewhere in the report, I am sure. 


Mr. Sterling: If the Speaker needs the assistance of the 
committee in getting some of the repairs done, although it has 
always been under the Ministry of Government Services, I think it 
is becoming more and more a concern that the ministry has not 
fulfilled its mandate of keeping the building in proper repair. I 
think this committee would be most happy to help push for those 
repairs. I do not know whether it should be this committee or the 
standing committee on members' services, but I am getting to the 
point where I think a committee of the Legislature should be 
involved in the whole question. 


Mie opeaker, ido: not “know if* that@ 1s" pare 1oular lyon 
the subject or not, but as I recall a previous Board of Internal 
Economy meeting there was a committee set up between Government 
Services and my office to review the parts of this building under 
the control of the Speaker's office or Government Services. I am 
hoping a report will come out within the next few months. 


Mee eCatrrey: sffolymay, Mr “Chairman, vyoutand«Mr< 
Speaker have both been exposed to this argument for a long time, 
and there must be an answer to this question: Why can not this 
whole building be under the jurisdiction of the Speaker? 


Mr. Speaker: If you look in this manual, you can see 
that by <order in=council ‘only certain sections == 


Mr. McCaffrey: I do understand that, but why? 
Mr. Speaker: I cannot answer that. 


Mr. McCaffrey: There is not a reasonable answer, is 
there? 


Mr. Chairman: The fact is, if the government chooses, as 
the previous government chose not to, by order in council or by 
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act of the Legislature, the entire building and all of the grounds 
could be put under the control of the Speaker, and there are those 
of us who have advocated that for some time. That would be a 
sensible way to proceed. 


Mon Eveds somitng) ) vemeone Ola those whoghas*notubeen 
exposed to the argument for years but was just briefly exposed to 
it and therefore has no opinion at this time. I can only add to 
what the Speaker has said, that we have asked for a report and we 
will be receiving one. That is the time for it to be addressed. 


Mt. Gieatrmans cece L ehink iso..0One of the indirect 
matters we will talk about in our report is that somewhere there 
needs to be a chamber located for the broadcast booth. Some 
equipment has to be set up now. To show you the difference in 
approaches, in Ottawa they have a rather nifty addition to the 
chamber constructed thereafter; in Regina they took a broom closet 
and turned it into one. There are two radically different 
approaches to the whole problem. We are aware that somewhere in or 
around the chamber, if you are going to televise the proceedings, 
you will have to make room for some electronic equipment. That is 
going to be a problem. 


Maybe you can help us. If we turn our minds to things such 
as that, even though it might not be quite within our purview, if 
we had comments to make about that kind of thing, would you be 
averse to hearing them in the report? 


Mr. Speaker: Regarding the location? 


Mt. Ghademan:,~Yes..10, tell the, truth; what. we would 
probably do at this time, and I am guessing, is the committee 
would say much like what I just said: that there are two models 
here for providing space for electronic equipment and we would ask 
you to opt for this model just to expedite the matter. There are 
certainly lots of 14-feet by 20-feet spaces in and around the 
chamber. If we happen to come up with one, someone else is going 
to have to kickin, and) say that it is an appropriate place to put 
it, or we could not handle the wiring there, or we cannot do 
without that space; someone else will have to voice yet another 
opinion. 

Mr. Speaker: I do not think there is anything wrong with 
it. If I were sitting as a member of the comnittee, I do not know 
whether I could make a decision until I knew what quantity of 
equipment is needed and what sort of space is needed. 


Mr. Chairman: About 14 feet by 20 feet; maybe a little 
larger. 


or lus pane 


Mr. Speaker: At the appropriate time it would be a 
consideration but at the moment it might be difficult. 


Mrouster Ling.iiow) bighds, your@office? 


gaa WP: 
Interjections. 


Mseony J. omith: Actually, i think the New Democratic 
Party side is closer. 


Mr. Speaker: Speaking of control of space, I do not even 
have control over the space I am in now. 


Mr. Chairman: Are there any other matters that members 
want to pursue with the Speaker? I promised I would get him out of 
here because he has urgent public business elsewhere. If there are 
other matters, now is the time to bring them up. 


Mr. Speaker, we will try to have that report in your hands 
Ssvauickly as we *cans lL hope youwill forgive us ip °1bers Mot 
4,000 pages long and glossy-covered. It is liable to come in with 
several appendices of information that we have picked up from 
other places. 


I think we can give you guidelines that will be a useful 
focal point for discussion as to how to implement it. We have a 
reasonable concept in our minds of the kind of coverage we would 
like to see. I hope we will talk a little about access to the 
chamber for other media people. We may make some really 
off-the-wall suggestions you can listen to, throw out the window 
or do whatever you want with. 


We were impressed particularly with the Saskatchewan model. 
One of the things that helped them a lot was that not thousands of 
people but rather a small group of people, members of their 
Legislature, made the decision, set up the guidelines and hired a 
relatively small group of staff people who followed the process 
through. There was considerable continuity. We found that to be a 
helpful experience. 


Mr. Speaker, we thank you very much for coming. If the 
members of the committee would stay for a few minutes, we have a 
couple of other pieces of business. 


Mr. Speaker: Thank you for the invitation. 


Mr. Chairman: We have a timetable for tomorrow. We did 
succeed, we think, in moving TVOntario to Thursday's agenda. We 
have some other people who have offered to-- 


Mr. McClellan: What do you mean, you think? 
Mr. Chairman: We know. I was being polite. 


For tomorrow, we have four people who wanted to appear in 
front of the committee. I have a little problem in that there is a 
Conservative Party caucus meeting tomorrow. I may be turning a 
blind eye at a quorum. 


We basically tried to schedule tomorrow so that we would 
receive information and be able to talk to people who will have an 
effect on the report but perhaps are not quite as central as some 
others. Tomorrow will be a kind of listening day for us. 
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On Thursday morning we will have a couple of people from 
TVOntario. At that point we may want to talk a little about 
distribution and access from outlying places, things of that 
nature. We perhaps also need to have another run through the 
guidelines and to set up a framework for the report. 


The committee would help me a little if you would tell me 
whether I am really off base on this. I am assuming that in our 
private and public discussions we are moving in a general 
direction and that we are generally in agreement about the way to 
go about it. Am I right? 


Mr. Treleaven: I would like to make a motion. I will not 
read out the whole thing but I will refer you to pages 656 and 65/7 
of Hansard, July 10, 1985. I will just read one paragraph from 
3:40 p.m. with the Hon. Mr. Nixon speaking. He is speaking of the 
standing committee on procedural affairs. He said: 


"It was also suggested the committee refer to TV. I am told, 
and I should have known myself, this matter is going to be on the 
agenda of the Board of Internal Economy meeting on Monday. If the 
committee wants to deal with that, I see nothing wrong with it, 
but it seems to me the commitment to move expeditiously and 
economically to bring an electronic Hansard-type of television 
system in here has already been made. The agreement has been 
reached." 


It goes on further and Mr. Breaugh spoke later. It was in 
the House. He attempted to get a clarification of the committee's 
authority to deal with this television. Whereas I do not believe 
we have the authority of the House, either implied or direct, and 
considering what I have heard here today, I move this committee 
cease its discussions of electronic Hansard or television in the 
House and refer the matter back to the Legislature or refer it out 
without any report. 


Mr eCharoan : EArmOGLON NI Seingordeneubut, 1 sask.you,.to put 
it in writing and tighten it a little so we can have a discussion. 


Mr. Treleaven: I read it to try to get some feeling-- 


Mr. Chairman: It sounded close to a preamble to a 
MOELON, When wollldebenoutceotweorder, 


Mr. Treleaven moves this committee cease dealing with 
electronic Hansard immediately and close the books on this episode. 


That is an unusual motion, but I beg your indulgence. The 


member has raised a pertinent point, and if you want to debate Hide, 
Seca t 


Mr. Warner: Does the member intend to speak to the 
motion? 


Mr. Chairman: I will take a speaking list now. 
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Me sestanlang: sites te icule toxspeals, tora tenmathout 
having the Hansard from which he was quoting. From what he read, I 
do not grasp an indication for the motion. I do not think I was 
under any misconception when I started as a member of this 
committee about what our job was to be. I felt the decision to 
have some form of electronic Hansard--possibly, I would expect, 
along the lines of some recommendations from this committee as to 
format and guidelines and so forth--had been made. 


I felt very interested in being a member of this committee, 
to review how we might recommend that the implementation of 
electronic Hansard come about in the House. Up to now the meetings 
have been most productive. I commented on that this afternoon just 
before we started. I have enjoyed the constructive attitude of all 
members. I have learned a lot because it is a subject of which I 
had no knowledge. If I am going to be explaining to my 
constituents what we hope we will be implementing in the House and 
why this committee's recommendations came about, I feel privileged 
to have been part of the process. 


I cannot understand a motion at this point to stop it. It is 
pretty hard to understand the motion without knowing where it was 
coming from, without having in. front of me the Hansard to which 
the mover referred. 


I would wish to continue with our responsibility and 
complete what we have started. It is beneficial to the House and 
the public because it will be done in a professional and equitable 
way for everyone concerned. That would be our goal. 


Mr. Warner: Before I make my comments, I have a 
question. Is it your intention to speak to the motion, since you 
moved it? 


BOD.) 


Mr. Treleaven: Yes. I can give a one-sentence comment. 
As you know, I was as enthusiastic as anyone at seeing the 
proceedings up to now, but, unfortunately, I do feel our 
deliberations ate going to be entirely academic from here on. 


Mr. Warner: Because of the board? 


Mr. Treleaven: Yes. When I read the whole thing, with 
what I have heard today, I believe the die is cast. 


Mr. Warner: I understand what you are saying. I have 
always had some concerns about the way things proceed around here 
through the Board of Internal Economy. The board has on occasion 
been accused of interfering and meddling with the activities of 
various committees. I understand that. The little trigger word 
today was from Mr. Speaker. When he was in, he mentioned the 
contract. That set the old wheels turning again and immediately 
raised concerns from the back of my mind that had been there for 
some time about the whole functioning of the board. 
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In fairness, there are a couple of dynamics that alter the 
situation. One was that we heard from Mr. Speaker and again from 
Mst Smith’ Ghat the board has, thé sintént tone to, be. co-operative. 
There is a new government, which is grappling with how to run the 
ship well. I will give them the benefit of the doubt that they 
have good intentions in the board, first, to be helpful and, 
second, to get the job done quickly. 


If you go back to those discussions and debates that took 
place earlier and you read them over carefully, you get the sense 
of urgency from the members. There are a lot of members of the 
assembly who want television in the House as soon as possible. If 
we did a little polling of 125 members I think we would find 
almost all of them, or maybe all of them, are quite keen to have 
television in the House. They want it to happen right away or 
whenever it is physically, humanly possible. 


If we attach to that what I take to be some good faith and 
goodwill that the board does not intend to interfere but simply 
viewed what it was doing as being helpful, it would be a mistake 
to back off at this point. If there is some misunderstanding about 
the role of this committee and the role of the Board of Internal 
Economy, I suggest we find a way to get that out in the open. It 
may necessitate a meeting between the board and us to iron out all 
the Little wrinkles. 


I would much rather take that tack than simply fold up the 
tent and steal off into the night. The issue is too important. We 
have come down the road. We have been to Ottawa and Regina. We 
have seen the operations. The committee, as Mike Breaugh has 
indicated, has for the most part a pretty clear sense of direction 
about it. The committee members have worked well together. We have 
pooled ideas and we have a pretty good consensus on the general 
approach, the philosophy of how we should make this thing happen. 
We also have a sense of urgency. 


I heard expressed from other members as we went through 
meetings in Ottawa and Regina the fact that we would like to get 
this thing in as quickly as possible. The members are together on 
that. To back off at this point could be a mistake. What might 
happen is, if this committee does not work hard, it may not 
provide the impetus the board needs to do its job. 


I urge members to have some discussion on this, if that is 
possible. The member may simply wish to withdraw the motion and 
not end up with us having a divided vote on it. 


Ms. E, J. Smith: In hearing Mr. Nixon's remarks again, I 
would interpret them, as I did at the time, that he thought he was 
expressing the sentiments of the House as they stood at that time. 
Just as a family might say they have decided to buy a new house in 
the suburbs, it is always conceivable when they study the matter 
and see the price, they may add a bedroom instead. I think the 
report is still to come in. The intention, as I heard it at the 
time, is to reflect what the House is feeling rather than to 
inp icc point of view: 
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If there was a time when this motion was appropriate, it was 
before the trip to Ottawa and Regina, which obviously declared the 
intention of those who blessed the trip, the Board of Internal 
Economy and those who went on the trip, that the report would be 
forthcoming. Any further discussion of whether you are going to 
turn in a report, after those trips have been taken, becomes 
something that would be very hard to defend. 


Mio poberulne wel Waosnot ethink*we.-should gstop. our 
proceedings now and not produce a report if at all possible, but I 
think the motion Mr. Treleaven raises is a valid motion in that 
the Speaker, as I understand before I came this afternoon, brought 
into question the whole matter of what we are doing with our time. 
The Board of Internal Economy or whoever has instructed the 
consultants to go ahead has in some way insulted not only this 
committee, but has also insulted a lot of the people who are 
appearing before this committee and the people who have been kind 
enough to give us their time. 


Peto vers “important Lor us to set 4a™%clariii1cation trom 
the Speaker. As I read our directions, subject to the 
interpretation of the clerk or yourself, I do believe the Speaker 
is empowered to clarify our role. Perhaps postponement of the 
actual vote on this motion might be more in order while we have an 
Opportunity to get further direction from the Speaker as to our 
exact role in this matter in terms of dealing with the electronic 
Hansard. It might be the most courteous way of dealing with the 
matter and the most practical way of dealing with it. 


Mr. Morin: I joined this committee with good intentions, 
namely, to do a job quickly and well. I am a neophyte in politics. 
I am a debutant, but I am learning quickly. It seems to me this is 
a political issue, to find something wrong. Why not ask Mr. Nixon 
what he meant in his interpretation? Maybe we are totally wrong. 
Maybe he did not mean that. Let us ask him and let us continue 
proceeding; otherwise, it is a waste of taxpayers' money and a 
waste of time. We should continue our deliberations and continue 
our job. We are doing a fine job. We have got a good group. Let us 
ask Mr. Nixon what he meant. 


pe oUrpem. 


Mr. Bossy: I have one here, and you all have had sort of 
an agenda for the Board of Internal Economy, and it does describe 
or indicate the role of the standing committee on procedural 
affairs. It says, ‘The role of the Board of Internal Economy and 
administrative staff,'' and defines the different areas. In 
whatever transpired at that meeting, if this was taken according 
to what was presented to them, they defined our committee to be 
responsible for the development of policy regarding the coverage 
of the House proceedings, the development of policy regarding 
coverage of committees and the development of policy regarding 
access of legislative press gallery television crews after the 
system has been installed. 
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This would definitely indicate’ that the board would have 
discussed or at least would have seen a real need for the 
procedural affairs committee to take the action we did and that we 
had the finances approved for making these trips. I am sure the 
board is very aware that we were in Ottawa--if it is not yet, 1t 
will be when it gets the bills--and in Regina. 


It would be very wrong for us now, because of some statement 
that is not totally: clear) to.us, -to be anything, but-positive 
enough. The members of the Legislature have a direct role to play 
in developing the policy because it directly affects us as 
individuals; so we must come in with the report. 


I would have been disappointed with the Board of Internal 
Economy if I had heard that it had not done a thing. There is no 
way they would be able to proceed because, as their role is 
defined, they should be looking into most of these things, all the 
different processes or systems or whatever. However, it is our 
duty as a committee to make recommendations as to the system; 
otherwise I would have to agree, let us cease to function, we have 
no relevancy. 


We may have misinterpreted some of the information, whether 
iGyisowhat (Mey Nixonssaid Un’ the House or a Little ‘bit of what “Mr. 
Speaker said today. I asked the question about August 26, whether 
this was a sort of pressure point that he had indicated. He did 
indicate finally that we should come in with the report before the 
end of August because I got a feeling from the Speaker that they 
are going to go ahead. We know we are going ahead with the 
television. 


It is not for our committee to decide now that we know what 
we have done is irrelevant to what must take place because the 
guidelines arewnot the boards serespongibility. Ft is strictly the 
committee's responsibility to come up with a report and with 
guidelines as to what we as members perceive should take place in 
this House. We can fight from there. 


Mr. McClellan: Maybe my friends in the Conservative 
party are starting to discover what some of us have known for the 
past 10 years, that the Board of Internal Economy is a real pain 
in the neck. 


Mr. Chairman: I thought it was a little lower in the 
anatomy than that. 


Mr. McClellan: i am trying, fo be parliamentary’: This is 
not a new problem; it is ongoing. I respect the feelings that are 
being expressed by my friend, and I share them. He knows that; we 
have talked informally about some of these difficulties. That is 


the reality around here. 


The Board of Internal Economy is always a problem in 
relation to private members. Essentially it is an arm of the 
cabinet, but it is also charged with the responsibility of dealing 
with our work place and our working conditions and all the things 
that affect private members on a day-to-day basis. There is always 
tension and difficulty in working these things out. 
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I am also exquisitely aware of the problems with respect to 
ene Proplemin Lront sore ise ri cht nowy 1 doo nots think thersolution 
is to walk away from it, because we are going to have to live with 
whatever happens. We are dealing with our own self-interests here 
as much as with anything else. 


There is going to be a television system put into the House 
soon. We all need to make sure it is the best possible system, one 
we can live with and be comfortable with; one that does not drive 
us crazy, does not glare spotlights in our faces for eight hours 
of the day while we are trying to do legislation and does not make 
us look like nitwits. All these can go either way at this point. 


We have a responsibility to hang in there and try to work 
out this apparent jurisdictional problem to make sure we do the 
best report we can on the basis of what we have seen. We have not 
finished our work and we are still taking evidence, so it is a 
little awkward to say this, but the committee has a very clear 
idea of what kind of system it wants. We have a responsibility to 
fight to make sure we get it. 


I ask the member not to bring the issue to a head in this 
way at this time. Let us continue to try to reach a consensus with 
respect to the best system we think the House can develop, and let 
us try to make sure the Board of Internal Economy has the benefit 
of our recommendations and does not go off half-cocked and proceed 
to take action before it has the benefit of our recommendations. 


I am still optimistic we can get a co-operative enterprise 
under way that gives the Board of Internal Economy the benefit of 
the opinion of a representative group of private members, which 
happens to be us. I do not think we should walk away from it. 


Mr. Chairman: Margaret, do you have any other comments 
you want to make? 


Mrs. “Mar Lands ties, “ltdo! Why do you faskiseleconcur 
completely with Gilles's comments, although I think I am more of a 
debutante than he is. We are both neophytes. 


If I may ask the mover of the motion a question, have you 
read this in Hansard now? 


Mr. Treleaven: Yes. During Mr. Speaker's comments I had 
the clerk and the assistant clerk get me the Hansard reference. 


Mrs. Marland: Okay. 


Mr. Treleaven: Coming from Mr. Speaker's comments, I 
wanted to see what our instructions were from the House and what 
our actual authority was from the House. 


Mrs. Marland: I see. I wondered why you brought it up 
now. 


Possibly a number of us had a concern when the Speaker made 
that comment initially this afternoon, but I felt by the time he 
had left he had cleared it up. He gave us the reassurance we 
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needed to make our ongoing assignment worthwhile and productive. 
With Mrs. Smith here too, we were given the assurance that there 
are two members of the board who are looking forward to hearing a 
report from this committee and who, in fact, need the report. That 
is very purposeful. 


I also agree with Gilles's comment. I should wait until I 
read the comment, I suppose, Gilles, but I think I heard you say 
it seems to be becoming political. That was the thing that was so 
great about last week. When I talk about this committee being so 
productive and positive, the delight for me personally was the 
surprise that it was completely nonpolitical. I hate to see it 
slide into that. 


As a matter of fact, we did have a member here yesterday who 
unfortunately took an intonation of something with a political 
genre that was not there at all. It was something I was saying, 
and unfortunately it was taken in a way that had that member spent 
last week with me, he would know that is not how I am. 


I hope the committee continues. It is important that it 
does, as I said a few minutes ago. I also hope it continues in a 
positive and productive way. That is what we are elected to do as 
members of the Legislature. We are appointed to this committee 
with that responsibility to fulfil on behalf of the members who 
are not on this committee. 


I see that as a very real responsibility, which I have 
enjoyed for the past five or six days. I look forward to 
continuing to enjoy it, because I see it as a worthwhile 
responsibility in a number of areas. This area is one that will 
have an impact on all the members of the House and on all our 
constituents. 


I would like the mover of the motion withdraw it. It is on 
record because he has made the motion, but 1 hope we are not going 
to have to vote on it because I see it as a very negative move at 
this time. 


720. ous 


Mr. Treleaven: I wish to assure Mrs. Marland that it was 
not political at all as far as partisan politics are concerned. It 
was an attempt to protect this committee and the rights of the 
MPPs, the elected representatives. 


in. conetage lo vyourselt si *read it that' thei Board «of 
Internal Economy was going ahead with television in the House, 
electronic Hansard or whatever you wish to call it, at the end of 
August. It was, "Ready or not, here we come,'' whether or not this 
committee had its report ready. If we wished to put the report in, 
Ghat was fine; if we did not, that was fine too. If we were not 
ready by the end of August, it was full steam ahead. 


That is what I believed, that is what I took from the 
comments and that is why I put the motion. I read the wishes of 
the committee. I will defer to that and withdraw my motion. 
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Mr. Chairman: Do you want to speak to the withdrawal of 
the motion? 


Mr. Watner? I object. 

Interjections. 

Mr. Chairman: The motion has been dealt with by means of 
the mover of the motion withdrawing the motion. Are there any 


further matters the committee wants to consider this afternoon, 
before I go completely crazy? 


Mrs. Marland: Would you consider an adjournment? 
Mr. Chairman: Good idea. 


The committee adjourned at 3:42 p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURAL AFFAIRS AND 
AGENCIES, BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS 


Wednesday, August 14, 1985 


fhe.scommittee met ac [0:12 aim. in’ room 228: 


EELEVISLON IN LEGISLATURE 
(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: Our first witness this morning is William 
Ormsby, who is the archivist of Ontario. One of the matters the 
committee had considered when it visited other jurisdictions was, 
"What do you do with all these tapes after you get them?" 


The method used in Saskatchewan is that the Legislature 
itself keeps a couple of copies of each tape of the proceedings 
for about a year. It uses one on a regular basis to make copies 
for media people, members or whomever, and one copy of each tape 
goes to the archives. They were having a little difficulty storing 
them there. 


We thought it would be of interest to the committee to check 
with the archivist of Ontario as to what the status might be here. 
We would appreciate any comments you would care to make to the 
committee about what kind of system might be devised, whether that 
would be an appropriate thing to do in Ontario and whether you 
have facilities to handle the storage of tapes, which is a bit of 
a problem in some other jurisdictions. 


We would be pleased to hear any comments you have, Mr. 
Ormsby, and then the committee might have a few questions for you. 


ARCHIVIST OF ONTARIO 


MieeOrmepyemritst of all, it would be an excellent idea 
if the Legislature made provision for copies of tapes to be 
deposited for permanent preservation in the archives. From what I 
know of the Saskatchewan system, it and the system at the Public 
Archives of Canada would serve as models for us. 


Unlike most archives, we do have a problem with space, but 
we are in hopes that it will be improved. Any archives that is 
doing its job continues to grow. It does not reach a maximum size 
and then stay at that size; it continues to grow, however fast or 
slowly. I guess this means governments of the future are faced 
with building larger and larger storage facilities. Whether or not 
we were getting the tapes, we would still have that problem, but I 
am sure it will be solved. 


We do now have small holdings of videotapes. For example, we 
acquired from Rogers Cable the videotapes of the hearings in 
connection with the Hospital for Sick Children. We have between 
500 and 1,000 videotapes at present. Obviously, if we become 
involved in the project you are considering, our holdings will 
increase tremendously, but we are capable of dealing with that. 
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Mr. Chairman: What kind of uses do people make of these 
facilities? Who uses them, how often and things like that? 


Mr. Ormsby: Primarily people doing historical research. 
How often? 1 do not have the statistics in my head for either 
Saskatchewan or the federal archives, but I would think the ; 
statistics, if we did have them, would be misleading in that it is 
new enough that frequent use has not developed or as frequent use 
as will ultimately develop. By that, I do not mean to say, though, 
that they are going to be used once a month; probably it will 
average once every three months. 


However, it is a valuable record. Obviously, the whole 
record will never be used consistently through, but it is 
impossible in advance to decide what would be of interest to 
research and what would not. 


In addition to historical researchers, the media from time 
to time want to go back. You were saying the Legislature would 
keep its copy for the use of the media for up to a year. Not 
infrequently the media want to go back farther than that. 


Mr. Chairman: Basically, academics, researchers, media 
people doing stories would be your customers, so to speak? 


Mr. Ormsby: hat. is correct. 


Mr. Chairman: We had some discussions in Saskatchewan 
about storage space and the kinds of facilities that were there. 
They indicated to us they were kind of at a loss in a technical 
sense; they were not using discs for storage yet. They did not 
have the facilities but thought that is what would eventually come 
about. In the meantime, they were reducing it, sometimes for their 
own convenience, to half-inch tape, which takes a little less 
space. You do not have that kind) oteiacility now, 1 take it? 


Mr. Ormsby: We do not have facilities for discs, but we 
do have facilities to play both half-inch and three-quarter-inch 
tape. We have been using half-inch, but on the advice of the 
archivist who is in charge of it and the best opinions he can get, 
half-inch will not give you a reproducible broadcast-quality tape. 
SO we are going to three-quarter from here on in. We had been 
using half-inch. 


Mr. Chairman: You would have no problem if we designated 
you as being the recipient of the official video record on a 
long-term basis? You could handle that? 


Mr. Ormsby: I would see no additional problem until we 
are full at /7/ Grenville. We have about 30 per cent of our 
material stored offsite at the Ontario government records centre. 
We will probably always have material stored offsite, but at the 
moment we occupy only six of 11 floors in the building. The 
building, though not government-owned, was built to specifications 
for the archives and we hope to get more floors. That would solve 
Our space problem. 
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Mr. Chairman: We had some discussions about long-term 
storage capacity in Saskatchewan. They were saying videotapes may 
have a lifespan of maybe 20, 25, 30 years and then they would 
deteriorate. I know this is not a probem for us, but it might be 
for future generations. 


Mr. Ormsby: To the best of my knowledge, that is 
speculation because the tapes have not been around that long. They 
may last as long as microfilm does. When microfilm is not used, it 
lasts more than 100 years, we assume. 


Mr. Newman: Even television film. 


Mr. Ormsby: Yes. On the other hand, if it is found the 
tapes do deteriorate and are not reusable after 20 or 25 years, 
then I would suspect a policy of selecting from tapes as they come 
up close to the period when they would not be reusable, a 
selective process of taking the highlights and retaping those, 
could be undertaken. 


As you suggested too, I think ultimately we will be going to 
discs, but at the present time the equipment to play discs is far 
too expensive. The only archives I know that has the equipment is 
the Public Archives of Canada. They spent a good deal of money in 
assisting private enterprise to develop the equipment. Ultimately, 
I think it will come and it may ultimately be cheaper. 


Mr. Chairman: Or there may be some other technology we 
are not aware of. . 


Mr. Ormsby: Who knows. Yes. 


Mr. Warner: I am operating on the assumption that all 
the material you receive at the archives you keep for ever; you do 
not destroy anything. 


MNEs Orme Dys siliat is) vot entirely correct. | © you are 
thinking of hard-copy records, frequently we get large series that 
have been previously designated to be sampled or weeded by the 
archives. The staffs of the ministries that create them are not 
qualified to select archival material, so our staff does it. 
Consequently, perhaps 10 or 15 per cent of the total of what we 
get is weeded out and destroyed. But anything that is designated 
of permanent value remains of permanent value. 


T0520 Wasim: 


Mr. Warner: What we are asking you to store indefinitely 
would cover approximately 24 hours per week for six to eight 
months of the year. That is a lot of tapes. 


Med Ormsbyaclerealizée it is “a “lot of Capes. “Firse ert 
would have permanent archive value. Secondly, I am thinking if 
this helps to accentuate the space problem at the archives, it 
will’ help to solve it. I am being a bit machiavellian. I admit it. 


Mr. Chairman: Right on. 
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Mr. Warner: I can appreciate that. Do you make a 
determination as to what has archival value? 


Mr. Ormsby: Yes, under the Archives Act. 


Mr. Warner: Do you have the ability to do that with 
respect to the tapes from the proceedings here? 


Mr. Ormsby: Yes. If we consider the tapes documents--and 
I think you could consider them as documents; documents are not 
necessarily just paper documents--under the Archives Act no 
document or record created by the government of Ontario can be 
destroyed without the knowledge and consent of the archivist. I am 
not the only person who has to approve, but with my knowledge and 
consent a document can be destroyed. 


Mr. Warner: Is that a blanket thing? Is it 
all-inclusive? Is it either all of the tapes or none of them? 


Mr.cOrmsby: Ohg nog 


Mr... Warner: You Can. select within that? 


Mr. Ormsby: That is right. That is what I was saying. 
Initially, I would be thinking in terms of keeping everything, but 
if it was discovered after 25 years, 50 years or whatever, the 
videotapes were of no value, you could not reuse them and there 
was nothing left on them, then at whatever point deterioration 
began to be noticeable, I would suggest a policy of selection of 
highlights for retaping before it disappeared and it would be 
repeated. 


I do not think we know enough at this point to know whether 
that would be necessary or not. 


Mr. Warner: From your point of view, in terms of 
storage, it would not be necessary to preselect? 


Mr. Ormsby: Not until-- 

Mr. Warner: At this stage. 

Mr. Ormsby: --it was discovered that you were not going 
to be able to reuse. If you were going to be able to reuse, I 


would suggest you keep everything for ever. 


Mr. Warner: You do have that power to pick and choose 
which tapes? 


ur. sOrmbsy:gihatids might. 


Mr. McClellan: It will be your speeches they will 
destroy. 


Mr. Newman: There is no committee to do it? 


Mr. Ormbsy: No, there is not. 
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ME. OCMbey . Inat@as re ghts 


Mr. Newman: That is interesting. 


Mre.CGhaithan-slint could just stick my nose, in for a4 
second, one of the things we discussed in setting up some 
guidelines is that access to the documents should be kept in 
accordance with procedures established by the archivist of 
Ontario. Could you give us a little bit of an outline as to how 
you would set up a procedure to receive the documents, to allow 
people access to them, that kind of stuff? 


Mr. Ormsby: I think probably the best way to do that is 
to refer to our present policy with regard to hard-copy government 
records. When records are scheduled, the schedule indicates the 
period of time the creating ministry will require to keep them, 
the period of time they will have them in the records centre and 
then there is a space for ultimate disposition. If the ultimate 
disposition is transferred to the archives--the other alternative 
is destruction--there is an indication as to whether the ministry 
creating the records is placing any restrictions on them. 


Our practice at the moment, which will probably be changed 
by the freedom of information bill, is that any records less than 
30 years old are restricted unless the ministry or creator agency 
that creates them tells us there is no need to restrict. If they 
are records that were public right from the moment they were 
created, then they are not restricted. 


The freedom of information bill will probably reduce that 
30-year period to 20 years, judging from Bill 34, which I have had 
some considerable occasion to look at in the past couple of weeks. 
What we would doing is saying to the Legislature, "Do you wish any 
restrictions placed on them?" 


Since presumably you would be willing to let the media 
reproduce whatever they want from them, your answer would be, 
PNo.” if“your answer was, “'No,"*’ they would’ be“open. If “you™said, 
"Certain types have to be restricted," then that restriction would 
apply. 


Mr. Chairman: Since the Legislature itself would be 
attempting to broadcast it, I am working on the assumption that 
this would not be secret material. 


Mr. Ormsby: I think there would probably be no 
restriction: 


Mr. Chairman: Would there be any restrictions on those 
who would have access to it?. 


Mr. Ormsby: Not unless the creator agency, which would 
be the Legislature, suggested restrictions. We would not impose 
them. 
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Mr. Chairman: You would not impose them; so virtually 
anyone who wanted access to the tapes could get it. 


Mr. Ormaby: That isscight. 


Mr. Chairman: One of the things we noted in other 
jurisdictions is that there seemed to be, not a casual attitude, 
but a process that seemed a bit loose. If somebody wanted it, they 
could get copies of the tapes and use them for whatever purposes. 
There did not seem to be a lot of guidelines laid down. I guess no 
one had really quite turned his mind to that. 


Mrs Ormesby: By *andilarge; Techink it, is the practicesot 
practically all archives that unless the creator agency asks for 
restrictions, restrictions are not applied. There are very few 
exceptions. In the period I have been archivist, I have put 
restrictions on a section of John Fisher's papers. Neither he, nor 
his widow subsequently, suggested it, but I felt it wise to have 
restrictions on those papers--not on all of them, but just on a 
small portion of them. 


Mr. Warner: Supposing there are no restrictions on 
access to the tapes, and we will presume that is the situation, 
could a member of the general public come into the archives 
building and borrow the tape and view it on the premises? 


Mr. Ormsby: That is the only way. They could not take it 
off the premises. 


Mr. Warner: Do you have a: facility for making a copy of 
the tape? 


Mr. Ormsby: We do not at the moment. 
Mr. Warner: Would you anticipate doing that? 


Mr. Ormsby: Initially, we would probably do it 
commercially rather than on site, but if we found there was 
sufficient demand for it we would probably acquire the equipment 
to do it onsite. It would be a case of supply and demand. Our 
budget is not a big one and I would want to be sure we would be 
using the equipment often enough to make it worth acquiring it. 


Mr. Warner: It would be a cause for increasing the 
budget. 


Mr. Ormsby: Anything could be. 

Mr. Chairman: There is not much of a demand-- 

Mr. Ormsbycn 1 tetire at the end ot March,. so it, will be 
my successsor. I will be 65 at the end of March, so I am not 


really building a castle for myself. 


Mr. Chairman: Are there any other committee members who 
have any questions or concerns? 
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You have answered the simple, straightforward questions. To 
meiterater;rbathinkhit is sour,;opinion asa conmtitted; although we 
have not expressed it formally yet, that these tapes will be in 
essence like a print Hansard. When they are put together in final 
form, they will be public documents and available to anybody who 
wants to see them. I think you have answered our concern and there 
would not be a major problem with storage, access or procedures. 


You may well see in the final report that we pursue a 
recommendation that at least one copy of the tapes of the 
proceedings be registered with you, that you be given yet another 
job and perhaps fill yet another floor on Grenville Street. 


We can take a break now for about 25 minutes or so, because 
Mr. Kofman from Global Communications Ltd. cannot be here until 11 
o'clock. Unless you have some other business, we can take a break 
until 11 o'clock and resume then. 


The committee recessed at 10:30 a.n. 


mesh -alm. 


Mr. Chairman: The next witness is Jeffrey Kofman, who is 
here from Global Communications Ltd. We are happy to have you here 
and want to give you a chance to make your comments to the 
committee as informally as you would care to. Then the committee 
may like to ask a few questions and have a little discussion. So, 
Jeffrey, go right ahead. 


JEFFREY KOFMAN 


Mr. Kofman: I have a couple of words, and I will be 
happy to answer questions afterwards. I heard some things 
yesterday that I would like to elaborate on. I would like to let 
you know how I feel because I have a lot at stake. 


Before I speak, there are two things I would like to 
emphasize. First, and this goes without saying, I want to be clear 
that I make no pretence of speaking for anyone but myself in the 
press gallery. I am not speaking for my colleagues as did those 
who appeared before you yesterday. 


Second, as a journalist who covered these deliberations 
yesterday, I am sensitive to the different role I am assuming 
today. Normally I would not change hats as I am doing now, but my 
work will be very much affected by the decisions you make in this 
committee, so I feel it is only right that I communicate to you my 
feelings about this issue. Let me assure you I will not be 
reporting on my own comments. 


Mr. Chairman: It is okay. We are going to record them. 
11:10 a.m, 

Mr. Kofman: It is my opinion that this committee is 
dealing with two separate issues relating to television coverage. 


The first issue is whether the so-called electronic Hansard system 
should be introduced in the Ontario Legislature. On that question, 
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there appears to be general agreement, although, as I heard 
yesterday, some important details have yet to be worked out. 


The second issue--and I want to emphasize that I believe it 
is very important that this be looked at as a separate issue--is 
the question of the continued access of the so-called private 
cameras. 


Again, I see those as two distinct issues. Looking first at 
the question of an electronic Hansard, I am in complete support of 
the move to introduce such a system in this Legislature. I believe 
very strongly that it should exist. 


As I listened to discussions in this room yesterday, it 
became clear that there was some question about the role of such a 
system. While there is some scope for loosening the system more 
than is done in Ottawa, I suggest you will find it very difficult 
to give electronic Hansard much more latitude beyond what we find 
in Ottawa, beyond simply allowing wide shots. 


The moment you go beyond that you are going to get into the 
problems of editorial judgement and individual decision-making, 
and I do not think everyone can ever be satisfied by that. The 
timing of these much-talked-about reaction shots, for example, and 
the pans, I can see becoming a major sore point. I do not see that 
an electronic Hansard can do that. 


You will find that none of you would be very happy if the 
cameras were panning the public galleries while you were 
delivering the most important sentence of the most important 
speech of your career. I can see major sore points developing if 
that were to happen. 


I do not think any individual wants to be saddled with the 
responsibility of saying, “Okay, cut to the shot of the galleries" 
or, "Cut to a reaction of Mr. Warner while he is listening to so 
and so.'' So and so would be very upset if he wanted to show his 
constituents what he has was saying and there was a shot of Mr. 
Warner listening to a response to his question. 


I do not see that electronic Hansard has much latitude. We 
could have a little more flexibility than in Ottawa: the 
occasional wide shot, a medium shot and then a close-up, but I 
feel, as do some of your members here, that Hansard must always 
stay on the members recognized by the Speaker. It can never 
deviate because the moment it does it becomes more than Hansard; 
it becomes a new source almost in competition with it. 


I am not worried about the competition but, practically 
speaking, we should not delude ourselves as to what this system 
can and cannot offer. In speaking with journalists, when you are 
saying, “We are going to offer you as good or better," you simply 


cannot, because you would undermine your own system when you did 
that. 


While some of you may take exception to some of the coverage 
in the Legislature--and 1 certainly got that sense yesterday, 
although not all those who made those comments are here, which 
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disappoints me--none the less I do not believe that is the subject 
being covered in this hearing, and I sincerely hope it will not 
colour any of the decisions made here. 


I was somewhat concerned by some of the comments made 
yesterday. Whether or not we like it, the main event or the most 
newsworthy event as judged by individual journalists--and let me 
make it clear that it is individuals, not a pack, who are judging 


it, from my vantage point--may likely not be recorded on your 
electronic Hansard system. 


To take an extreme example, if Pierre Trudeau were an MPP 
and gave one of his famous one-finger salutes, I suspect many of 
us would find it newsworthy. Yet if there were no private cameras, 
if the cameras that are there currently were not allowed in and if 
there were an electronic Hansard system, we would find the curious 
situation of a Globe and Mail or a Toronto Star photographer being 
allowed to take a picture of Mr. Trudeau with his one-finger 
salute; they would be able to put it on the front page and put a 
banner headline saying, “MPP Trudeau Gives One-Finger Salute." Yet 
those of us in the television media would not have any shots to 
show; in fact, we might have to buy a picture from the Star. 


We would have a two-tiered system. I would not suggest that 
you should ban the individual photographers; I suggest that would 
be absurd, unnecessary and not an issue being addressed here. That 
is the kind of extreme situation, and it is not an unusual 
extreme. I have not seen that many demonstrations in my year and a 
half here in the gallery. It is not those that most concern me 
because perhaps we can get those demonstrators outside and it just 
does not happen that often. 


I am more concerned about the nuances, the subtleties. I use 
my position in that gallery in ways an electronic Hansard could 
never do. After the election and the change of government, it was 
very useful to be able to show shots of the new look of the 
Legislature. I think we were all somewhat stunned the first time 
we walked in and saw the balance of seats in the Legislature, and 
I think we were all somewhat stunned the first day we saw David 
Peterson walk in a Premier. So I had my camera record Mr. Peterson 
coming | inn? 


Those kinds of shots are very important. They communicate 
the event; they communicate what is going on. Those are the shots 
that mean much more to me than some demonstrator chaining himself 
or herself to the public gallery, and those are the shots that you 
will never be able to provide in electronic Hansard. I do not 
think those shots offend anyone; they make for better journalism. 
Simply because they do not exist in Ottawa or Saskatchewan is not 
a treason why they should not exist here. 


Let me add that there was some talk yesterday of restricting 
the movement of private cameras, if they are allowed to stay. It 
is important to note that the radio and print journalists also 
leave the chamber before the end of question period. It is just 
that our bongo balls, as one of your colleagues is fond of calling 
them, are a lot noisier than the print and radio bongo balls. If 
you look at it carefully, it would be not only unreasonable but 
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also unacceptable to me to ask TV journalists to abide by such a 
rule; that is, that we should stay until the end of question 
period. 


I do not know what bongo balls are. Apparently, I have a set. 


Mr. McClellan: Just for the record, can the witness tell 
us what bongo balls are? 


Mr. Chairman: Try not to harass the witness. 


Mr. Kofman: The suggestion that we should be limited is 
unfair, it is unreasonable and it would seriously impair our 
ability to put together a story, compromising our ability to get 
into scrums on time and to meet deadlines. Let me emphasize that 
it is unworkable and, to me, unacceptable. 


As I understand it from my high school and university 
politics, this Legislature is meant to symbolize the centre of our 
democratic system. I suggest it only benefits from the increased 
scrutiny that the independent cameras offer. Please remember that 
if we do not have adequate shots, we simply cannot show what is 
happening. We all agree that the Ottawa system is not a 
satisfactory solution. 


I will conclude my statement by making a suggestion to those 
of you who think the private cameras should be expelled when the 
electronic system is introduced. Try leaving independent cameras 
in the Legislature for a year after the new system begins. After 
that time we will have a better idea of how the system works and 
how much TV journalists are using it versus the current 
arrangement. 


Those of you who are already convinced that the electronic 
system is all that need be offered may be proven right. We may 
find that the independent cameras stop setting up in the gallery. 
If that is the case, then a year after the system has been under 
way, it may merit review and the suggestion that seats be put back 
in there. 


On: the other hand,* if the limitations of this system are: not 
adequate--and I suspect that will be the case--and if most TV 
journalists do continue to use their cameras, even if it is just 
for those shots I have described, and if we do get our clips from 
the Hansard system, I would suggest the system should be 
maintained in perpetuity. 


I will say no more in my prepared remarks, but I would be 
very happy to answer any questions you have. 


Mr. Chairman: We have kind of a wide-ranging discussion 
there and we will let you continue that. At some point, you may 
want to focus =e. aa ttrleimore:. 


Mr. Mancini: I would like to say we discussed on Monday 
at great length the guidelines that operate in Saskatchewan. 
Generally, we came to the conclusion that we want the electronic 
Hansard to be a very factual representation of what goes on in the 
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House. We discussed many ways how we could make it more 
interesting to the general public and more informative by letting 
the general public know why certain things are happening. We 
concluded that might be done by having things flash across the 
bottom of the screen, the Speaker now calling for a vote, and 
things of that nature. 


I personally visualize that as probably how the electronic 
Hansard will be. I do not think the electronic Hansard in any way 
can take the place of a private news service. I concur with you 
entirely when you say that, simply because of the stipulations 
that are and will be placed on the TV Hansard that will be used 
and simply because of the nature of your job, which is to decide 
what you consider newsworthy and then to editorialize on that fact. 


21420) a.m, 


I hope we will be able to keep you people in the gallery as 
long as you want to stay. I see no real need to move to eliminate 
private TV cameras from the Legislature. I see many demerits in 
that proposal. 


Generally speaking, I pretty well concur with all you have 
said this morning. I am not even sure we have to place a one-year 
limitation on it. I think this committee discussed on Monday that 
we would be reviewing the TV Hansard on an ongoing basis, 
consulting with people like yourselves and others familiar with 
the workings of television, news services and even TV Hansard 
about how we can improve the situation, make it more factual and 
more representative. Possibly the issue of whether the cameras 
should be maintained may arise in the future. 


I could never foresee a situation in which we would want to 
prohibit your being there, because you hit the nail on the head 
when you said the Globe and Mail will always have a person there 
and a camera available. To give them certain rights we would then 
deny you would create a two-tiered system. What is said on paper 
and what is portrayed in one snapshot can be quite different from 
what can be told in a 45-second clip. 


Therefore, personally I can concur with just about 
everything you have said. 


Mr. -McClellan: I would: like to thank Mr. Kofman for 
coming this morning. I simply want to repeat, on behalf of my 
colleagues in the New Democratic Party, the position we took the 
other day, that the private and public network cameras have a 
right to stay. There is a big difference between the function of 
Hansard, whether it is printed or electronic, and the functions of 
the press and press gallery. They are entirely separate. 


No one would have imagined suggesting print journalists 
should have been expelled from Parliament when the printed Hansard 
was introduced. By extension, I do not think anyone should be 
suggesting the electronic media should be expelled when we 
introduce electronic Hansard. Those people get their news now from 
the electronic media rather than from print; that is the way 
things have changed. 
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When you start to think about it and discuss it, there is no 
problem here and I do not think there will be any as we introduce 
electronic Hansard. I might speculate that there will probably be 
less need for so many cameras in the Speaker's gallery during 
question period if we can design a system that has the flexibility 
to provide for our needs and, to some extent, those of the media. 


To the extent we are able to do that, the nuisance problem 
in the Speaker's gallery will be abated. If the media are able to 
take question period mostly from the electronic Hansard, they will 
not have to be in the Speaker's gallery to the same extent, for so 
long a time and with so many people. They can concentrate on 
reaction and colour shots and the follow-up stories they get in 
the scrum outside the Legislature. 


I suggest we should thrash this out as a committee and have 
a section in our report dealing with the question of access. l 
would hope we could put something in along the lines of the 
comments Remo has made and I am echoing. 


It would be useful to the assembly to deal with this issue 
when we are doing the report and to have a recommendation with 
respect to access rather than leaving it silent--I hope it is a 
positive recommendation; I sense there will not be any problems 
with that--and some explanation as to why we are recommending what 
we recommend, largely because of the anxiety our fellow workers 
here are expressing. 


Mr. McCaffrey: Very briefly, 1 thought it was a 
thoughtful presentation. 


With the exception of my colleague Mr. Sterling, thinking 
back to yesterday, the bulk of the Progressive Conservative 
members of the committee subscribe to the thrust of your comments 
and those that have already been made. 


For my part, and I think I can speak for a couple of my 
colleagues, we never did see electronic Hansard as an either/or 
situation in that if we are going to have an electronic Hansard, 
as the analogy just made by Mr. McClellan with the print Hansard, 
therefore there is no need for working reporters. It was not seen 
by us as an either/or situation. 


I hope as we proceed along, and if there is a review in a 
year, that there will be a more formal structure we might be able 
to address also in the report about the forum where we can review 
this, especially, in the first year. 


I suspect that to the extent we are able to convince our 
colleagues in the assembly to allow a more liberal electronic 


Hansard, the need for cameras in the gallery may diminish. Time 
Wilde tel. 


It is a good recommendation to speak to access in the 
report. At least it would be an opportunity to refer to some of 
the anomalies that were discussed yesterday, such as not being 
able to make written notes when you are sitting in the public 
gallery. Under access, there are two or three irregularities we 





might be able to address. 
I thought it was a great presentation. 


Mr. Bossy: I fully agree with you that there are two 
different roles being played here as far as television is 
concerned. One is the media, and the other is electronic Hansard, 
which serves the purpose as far as the members are concerned in 
providing coverage from gavel to gavel, as 1 said yesterday. 


I had thought it was a foregone conclusion here that we 
would not get into a position of leaving the impression that we 
were going to inform the media they were no longer welcome in the 
House. The fact is that we feel strongly--I think this is going to 
happen; I hope it happens, especially when new media people might 
want to come in when others leave--they will soon find our quality 
of television will be such that most will not want to spend a lot 
of money on camera crews if not enough extra is being obtained 
from their position in the gallery. This will govern itself. 


As I said yesterday, what the media do is their business and 
we have to conclude what we are going to do with our electronic 
Hansard and how we want it to report as far as the television 
program we are putting on is concerned. At the same time we must 
recognize that we need input from the outside media, because there 
are little things we might not look to and could provide with 
minor adjustments in our way of looking at television and giving 
more access. 


I can agree with everything you have said, but to try to 
allay the concerns, the people I know on the government side are 
not worried about the gallery that is up there at present. That 
will govern itself. Some may have the finances to keep the camera 
crews running back and forth. However, as you say, give it six 
months or a year and we will soon find out. The committee can then 
come back, sit down and discuss what our experiences have been, 
review what has transpired, and if there are suggestions from the 
media we may be able to modify the guidelines, but our guidelines 
are for our own internal use as far as setting up the electronic 
Hansard. ; 


The presentation this morning was valuable because it again 
brought forward the fear, expressed yesterday by Rosemary Cino, of 
being expelled from the Legislature. That should be put right into 
our report. We should make sure the media can be comfortable that 
we are not looking at eliminating the gallery. Personally, I feel 
strongly that they should stay. 


hs 30sa.m, 


Mr. Warner: I very much appreciate your coming here this 
morning. I was particularly interested in your comments, forming 
sort of a caution to us on the operation of the electronic 
Hansard. We have wrestled a bit in this committee with the concept 
of televising the proceedings, how restricted or how wide open it 
should be. 


I have had, quite candidly, more of a predilection towards 
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making sure it is good television as well as being accurate and 
fair. It is difficult. The committee is wrestling with that. 
Obviously, we want more people in Ontario to be able to view the 
proceedings, but at the same time we do not really want them all 
to fall asleep while they are watching it, unless that is a good 
health remedy. We are looking for a kind of balance. Your comments 
are very helpful in that. 1 appreciate it. 


When we look at this and separate the televising of the 
proceedings from the news aspect, there are a few things we need 
to keep in mind. Some of what we went through yesterday, quite 
frankly, was a tempest in a TV teapot. I would hope that all 
members who are involved in a democratic system of government view 
very strongly the idea that freedom of the press is extremely 
valuable and should not be undermined or undercut in any way. 


Obviously, people are concerned about where that freedom 
leads the media. There is always a risk. Quite ironically, from my 
experience here, I would say that if one was to be critical about 
media coverage--critical in terms of the media being used as a way 
to make political statements--the greater risk has always been 
with the print media in terms of pictures. 


One may recall the famous picture of the member for twin 
forks on the front page of the Toronto Star during the last 
federal election. It was a picture of Mr. Turner with forks 
sticking out of his head. To my mind, that was very much a 
political statement on the front page of a major newspaper. You do 
not even have to say anything. The picture says it all. 


I have never had that feeling or sense about television as 
it is used here at the Legislature. From my vantage point, it has 
been objective and it has been used to portray and deliver the 
news. There are probably two points to it. Members tend to be a 
bit paranoid about coverage partly because we are not very good 
judges. We are not objective. We are too close to it to see it 
objectively. 


Second, I think very few members really understand, because 
it has never been explained to them, how the gallery functions, 
what the press people do, how they go about their business, what 
their problems are, and how they intrude or do not intrude into 
the life of the Legislature. 


Maybe I am off base on that, but I recall having come here 
in 1975 and no one ever explained to me how the gallery 
functioned. That may be my own fault for not asking, but there was 
no concerted effort to match up the new members with a 
representative from the gallery who would explain how the print 
media, radio and TV worked, what their jobs are all about, what 
they are trying to accomplish, their restrictions and freedoms and 
so on. You just sort of meander around through the building, watch 
what happens and what unfolds and some of it you do not understand. 


That has been my experience. Maybe other members have had a 
different experience. We come at this with a certain lack of 
understanding. It always builds a bit of fear when you do not 
understand things. Then we get a little frightened about what kind 
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of coverage there is going to be. How bad will I look to the folks 
back home? 


Underlying it all, there has to be an understanding by 
members that when we get elected we are then public figures. What 
we say and do can rightly and justifiably be reported to all and 
sundry. If we say or do something foolish, we run the risk of that 
being on television or on the front page of a newspaper. That is 
Boost ish ebecaice you are. in public life. Eft you fall by it, that 
is tough. That is what happens. We have to keep that in mind. 


I like the constructive suggestions Mr. Mancini made. Quite 
Beanwly, 1 ado not think it is necessary for us to buildgin .cois 
one-year thing. We are trying to build in a regular review 
mechanism. It is in our guidelines that we are going to take a 
look at this from time to time. We are anxious to know how the 
members in the House see this proceeding. We are suggesting 
guidelines. After a few months, some of our colleagues may say to 
us, ‘We think those guidelines are too loose or too tight." We are 
meandering a bit on our own. 


We are going to regularly review it, but I think there is a 
fairly strong voice from this committee--Mr. Chairman may want to 
summarize it--that we do not in any way wish to give the 
impression that TV cameras should be removed from the gallery. 


Mr. Morin: I thought when I was in Saskatchewan there 
was an excellent relationship that existed between the press and 
the House. I sense the same feeling exists here in Ontario. There 
is no reason we should not be able to improve that. I look at the 
system of the electronic Hansard as a complement to your job. What 
I would suggest is that you also come to us with ideas. How can we 
better help you? How can we really show the public very vividly 
the happenings in the House and also, by doing so, keep the 
decorum we should at least represent and show it to the public? 


I am totally in favour. The press should be there. We should 
co-operate with you. We should work together to get the best 
coverage possible to the public. 


Mr. Newman: When you are the last one to make any 
comments on a topic like this, there is not very much you can add, 
but as far as I am concerned I can see no objection on the part of 
any of my colleagues to Hansard operating the electronic Hansard 
and you people with your cameras operating in the House. I think 
you will use proper discretion to not embarrass someone if there 
is some embarrassing position or something is done by an 
individual in the House. 


bL:40 +asm. 


What does concern me is how many cameras we can put in 
there. We have X cameras there now. There may be another dozen 
different groups or news media parties that would like to have 
their cameras in the House. Where do we stop? Do we stop at 22 or 
do we allow a substantially larger number? As soon as we come 
along and set a given number, we are restricting someone else from 
recording what goes on in the House. 
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lisis: soine, tombe ta bittleadiificult «in the beginning. We 
are going to be in an apprenticeship or break-in period until the 
time you people in the media co-operate among yourselves. I do not 
think there is going to be any problem. 


Mr. Chairman: I think the committee is mindful that two 
rather different things are being discussed. One is that for 
purposes that may be quite different from your newsgather ing 
exercises, we want a visual record of the proceedings. I think all 
members would recognize that what might be of urgent importance to 
me in my riding or to a group of professional engineers in Thunder 
Bay might not be the lead item on Global News tonight, but it is 
important and has validity, and that is what an electronic Hansard 
would allow us to do. 


We are also mindful of the concept that, just because at one 
end of the chamber somebody uses a pen or pencil as the means of 
doing his or her job, and at the other end of the chamber somebody 
uses a television camera, we should not discriminate between the 
two. 


However, let me put to you what may be a little problem 
among ourselves. There have been occasions when I have been in the 
assembly when the letting loose of the freight train in the middle 
of question period has disrupted the proceedings. I know camera 
crews have deadlines, that they want to catch the Premier outside 
for an interview and that they want to file a story. It should be 
possible, however, to find some means whereby all hell does not 
break loose just because a deadline has to be met. Do you think 
that is possible? 


Mr. Kofman: There may be a means by which we not take 
out all of our equipment at the same time, perhaps by leaving our 
tripods. Some of us have permanent tripods and they tend to be 
quite heavy, bulky and noisy when they are being, as we say, torn 
down. We may be able to come to that kind of agreement. As I said 
in my remarks, it is not practicable and it is unreasonable to ask 
us not to move. 


I understand your problem, and obviously as you have 
expressed it, it is our problem too. There may be a way of 
lessening it. I would not want to suggest that it can be 
alleviated--I can only speak for myself. Journalists, as they 
should, would rather be seen as individuals and not as a group. I 
think that is one of the problems we seem to get sometimes amongst 
our critics, that we are seen as a group. Speaking for myself, I 
think there are ways in which I could see the noise and disruption 
being lessened. Whether it can be eliminated-- 


Mr. Chairman: I think part of the problem is that we do 
not have the mechanism to resolve some of this. For example, if 
any other visitor came upstairs to the gallery and halfway through 
question period grabbed a bunch of bags and baggage and clobbered 
four people on the way out, we would call that a disruption. 


When the television crews leave, they sometimes are not 
quite as polite as they might be. It is sometimes embarrassing to 
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me as a member that we invite people into our galleries, sometimes 
very distinguished visitors from afar, and 20 minutes later we 
subject them to an onslaught of television crews leaving. It seems 
to me it should not be an insurmountable problem and that we can 
find some delicate way--maybe we could teach the crews to tiptoe 
out. I do not know. 


Mr. Kofman: Possibly it may be as simple as a 
rearrangement of the two rows of seats. If the two rows are at the 
front and the aisle is at the very back, we can go out along that 
curtained wall and not knock feet, toupees and things, and let the 
distinguished visitors stay in their places. 


Mr. Chairman: We may have resolved the problem right 
here. From most members' point of view, it is not a theoretical, 
but a practical problem, and we seem to have gone for some time 
now watching this disruption each day and no one has had the 
presence of mind to say that by moving a couple of chairs we could 
let the camera crews leave without bothering somebody else. It is 
a long way from the Speaker's dais to the gallery upstairs. 


Mr. Kofman: My colleague has just pointed out to me that 
under the new security arrangements there is now only one door 
from which we can exit, the one on the east side. The west door is 
usually locked. In my experience there are usually more people on 
the east side of the gallery. There are more visitors because it 
is the government side. It would probably be easier if we could 
actually go out the west door. 


Mr. Chairman: We might even have enough influence to 
convince the security guards to unlock that door. Who knows? I 
would not want to put money on it, but I would give it a shot. 
There may be practical ways to resolve some things. 


Mr. Bossy: There is another thing, but Il am sure we 
could never get it changed. That is putting the leaders' questions 
at the end of the question period. 


Mr. Chairman: I think we are actually making progress 
here today. Lf you ever decide to leave communications, you ought 
to go in for the revivalist business. You have a tremendous 
ability to make people see things in a different light. I am 
impressed by it. You put Billy Graham to shame this morning. 


Mr. Kofman: I have a couple of comments in closing. In 
response to your question about the number of cameras, I do not 
think that is going to be a concern. The smaller outfits, for 
example, CFMT-TV, Channel 47, which comes occasionally and I think 
is an associate member, has in the past used my footage with a 
credit because it does not have a place. Its limited needs here 
would be resolved by electronic Hansard. 


You would get better coverage in the north where they rely 
on the feeds from the Toronto people or else they do not do 
anything. Thunder Bay TV, which does not get the clip relating to 
whatever is going on there, can actually take it from TVO. I do 
not think the numbers will become a concern. You will find it is 
only the major players who stay. 
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Mr. Newman: The numbers are a concern right now. They 
all leave at the one time. 


Mr. Kofman: There is no room for more and I do not see a 
need ot demand arising for more. In fact, as I suggested, you may 
find fewer people coming in. 


In the not very satisfactory situation in Ottawa, some TV 
journalists and journalists from the other media actually sit in 
their offices and watch on TV. They can have their video screens 
if they are print reporters and they can write and they can all 
talk about the merits of that. Perhaps it is not so good because 
they really should get the feel of it, but the reality is what 
happens. We will probably see TV screens put up in strategic areas 
of this building. People will be able to sit and watch without 
actually attending. I do not see the numbers increasing. It may 
take care of itself and the numbers may decrease. 


One point I did not address that I do want to bring to your 
attention is the question of the technical quality of the system 
you install. I am not a technical person--those responsibilities 
are divided in television--but I do deal with the technology every 
day. I understand your complaints about lights because we deal 
with those kinds of complaints every day. Those who sit in front 
of the lights and make a lot more money also complain about that. 
I guess that is why they make more money. 


The concern about the lights, however, and the suggestion 
that perhaps Saskatchewan has resolved it, may mislead you. The 
technical quality of the system should not be compromised. Do not 
go for lower lighting to make it a little easier on your eyes and 
as a result have lower quality of signal and image. 


I do not want to get involved in a discussion of costs. That 
is your decision. I do not want to suggest that you go for a 
Cadillac or a Volkswagen, but video images do deteriorate very 
quickly. One of the problems we have in television is that when 
they are sent out on feeds, they are transferred on to an edit 
package and then perhaps used once more three weeks later for file 
purposes. They become very grainy and sometimes unusable. 


While it may seem like an ideal situation, and you may say 
at least you are getting a picture and that is all that really 
matters, to me and to people who work in my medium, it is a 
compromise. I caution you not to go for low light and cheaper 
cameras. I suggest you examine the alternatives and, if necessary, 
get some demonstrations. It is not the first generation, as we 
call it, of tape that is a problem. The low lighting and the 
low-quality cameras do not transfer. That is a real problem for us 
and an example of something you may not be aware of. 


My. MeCafiireys) May iovasit for tarclarification? 1 
understand what you are saying, as a cautionary note about not 
buying the Saskatchewan system blindly. For my part, I was as 
impressed as hell. I thought it was high quality and the light ing 
was more than adequate. I am not talking about being in the 
chamber, but about the quality of the picture. I respect what you 
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were saying about the need for a better quality if it is going to 
be transmitted. Is it your view Saskatchewan's quality is not as 
high as I see it as a layman? 


Mr. Kofman: I have not seen it nor been there, but from 
talking with someone who has, it is my understanding the quality 
is lower. Ottawa's quality is like a television studio's and that 
is obviously extremely expensive. 


bic. NcGaitrey slits sunny. That doés. not jibesat: avi 
with what I saw. 


Mr. Chairman: Just to share a western perspective, they 
felt the tapes coming from here were not usable by their 
standards. They felt they were more like home movies. 


Mr. Kofman: Maybe the satellites-- 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. I think we have had a bit of a crash 
course in what is broadcast quality, what happens when you take a 
tape off a feed and all that. We are mindful of that and, I guess 
to put it succinctly, the committee is aware it is rather stupid 
to televise proceedings in a manner no one can use. Whatever goes 
out of here must be broadcast quality, or people at networks and 
smaller stations cannot use the material. It is kind of silly to 
produce a television program nobody can watch. 


Mr. Kofman: That was my point. Thank you. 
Mr. Chairman: Are there any other questions or comments? 


We thank you very much for coming in and we really 
appreciated your submission this morning. 


Mr. Kofman: Thank you. 


The committee recessed at 11:50 a.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURAL AFFAIRS AND 
AGENCIES, BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS 


Wednesday, August 14, 1985 


The committee resumed at 2:12 p.m. in room 228. 


TELEVISION IN LEGISLATURE 
(cont inued) 


Mr. Chairman: I see a quorum and we would like to get 
started. This afternoon we have Mr. Stuebing, who is here at our 
request. He is the vice-president of news and public affairs for 
CFTO. One of the things that spurred us on to inviting you, Mr. 
Stuebing, was your letter to us. You mentioned a little about how 
an electronic Hansard might be distributed, and that twigged our 
interest a bit as to what somebody in the private sector 
broadcasting business would expect, what you would want and what 
might be an appropriate thing for us to recommend. 


One of the options we have talked about a little so far is 
what do we do with some kind of cassette made of the day's 
proceedings. TVOntario has entered into some very early 
discussions about the licence you need to broadcast it, the kind 
of facilities they might have and what kind of circulation it 
might get. Rogers Cable TV on a number of occasions now has taken 
a live feed out of here and spread it around Ontario. 


We would be interested in any comments you would like to 
make to the committee about who would use it and how it would be 
used. We are at a bit of a loss in regard to technical standards 
and things of that nature, so do not get too technical on us or we 
will not understand a word you say. 


We were interested in this Bell Canada Toronto Operating 
centre and what might be involved in that and what we should take 
a look at, quite frankly. 


If you would like to make some opening remarks, I am sure we 
will have some questions for you. 


CFTO-TV LTD. 


Mr. Stuebing: I want to thank you and committee members 
for this invitation. I do not think there is anybody here who will 
remember that I made similar remarks to the Camp commission when 
it reviewed these matters in 1975. 


Based on what I have heard and read in recent days, it 
appears the current government is finally ready to introduce a 
Service to the public which) in 1985, ini my view, |is largely the 
public's right. Therefore, it is a service that is very much 
overdue. 
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As I have already indicated in my letter to the clerk of the 
committee, Mr. Forsyth, CFTO-TV Ltd. believes there should be a 
continuous, switched audio and video service from two or more 
cameras of the full proceedings of the Ontario Legislature, _ 
available free at Queen's Park and at the Bell Canada television 
operating centre on Adelaide Street. 


As we see it, the key to the successful operation of this 
service lies in the primary control of the service by responsible 
journalists working within clear but flexible guidelines designed 
to ensure the decorum of the Legislature and the respect due to 
each elected member and, indeed, the respect due the public whose 
business the Legislature debates. 


In our view, the best existing body to administer the 
service is the Ontario Legislative Assembly Press Gallery. If, as 
we believe, the proper production of the service should be a 
journalistic enterprise of the highest order--I believe some 
members of this committee have suggested that--the conclusion that 
it be placed under the stewardship of responsible journalists is 
inescapable, in my view. 


Coverage of the proceedings of the Legislature can go 
forward under one--if you will permit this--umbrella guideline. 
From this would flow all conditions and requirements that would be 
required for the day-to-day operation. 


The producer of the service would be responsible for 
following the proceedings of the Legislature at all times. 
However, he would be free to shoot reaction material at his 
discretion. He would do nothing to interrupt the proceedings, 
although he would be free to record interruptions. Nor would he 
let his cameras abandon the proceedings in the absence of any 
interruption to pursue any other focus of his interests. 


It goes almost without saying that the producer would not be 
a party to anything that constituted an interruption of the 
proceedings, either before or during the fact. 


Fears have been expressed, as there always are at the 
beginning of such ventures, that without the hand of the Speaker 
firmly on the neck of the producer, there will be much electronic 
hatchet journalism. 


The first thing to be said about this is that the Ontario 
Legislature is a public forum. The people who go there must expect 
to be scrutinized as part of the process. It is not a place to go 
if one intends to sleep or indulge in a generally idle occupation. 


If these realities tend to improve the attendance, attention 
and conduct of members of the Legislature, as I believe they did 
upon the introduction of film cameras in 1976, who of us can 
disagree with them. 


Finally, with respect to the so-called private cameras, it 
is CFTO's view that they require no particular justification to 
stay where they are. They have been a part of the legislative 
scene for many years and have served a valuable purpose for both 
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the members and the public. There have been few cases, if any, of 
hatchet journalism, which I gather at least some people say these 
cameras would now suddenly begin to generate. 


In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank you and the 
committee members once again and offer to give any advice, either 
here or of a more technical nature, because I am not terribly 
qualified to talk upon technical matters, which CFTO can generate 
either to you and the committee or to whomever is ultimately 
appointed by the government to carry out this project. 


Mr. Treleaven: Mr. Stuebing, could you just expand a 
little on this Bell Canada setup downtown that you were talking 
about? 


Mr. Stuebing: I can. It is obviously the property of 
Bell Canada. I understand, because this is not my area, it is a 
switching centre at which feeds from all those using Bell Canada 
microwave facilities have their various feed services coming from 
everywhere in Canada and throughout the world. If they are coming 
into Toronto and they are not delivered by satellite, they are 
switched at the Bell Canada Toronto operating centre--TOC, as it 
is called--and routed along a local delivery system, either 
hard-wire or microwave. 


In the case of CFTO, to take an example, any service that 
comes into this city from either outside Canada or elsewhere in 
Canada, if it is delivered by the common carrier, Bell Canada, is 
routed first to the TOC almost without exception and then beamed 
by microwave from the top of that building, which is on Adelaide 
Street East, to a relay tower on Pharmacy Avenue--you may have 
seen it; it is a very prominent structure and not very 
attractive--and thence to CFTO. 


The TOC, as we call it, is nothing more than a large 
switching centre where all kinds of material can be made available 
or routed on according to the customer's wishes and what he is 
prepared to pay for. 


Again I am not terribly knowledgeable on this, and we would 
be happy to provide whatever engineering advice you would wish, 
but the other way signals are delivered in a very widespread way 
is through satellite. At present, Telesat Canada is the only 
. Canadian federal agency licensed to uplink, as it is called, a 
signal to a satellite, whether it be Canadian or American. It is 
in the process of licensing private and presumably other public 
agencies to uplink, but at present that authority is not there. 


e220 p.m. 


Mrs. Marland: I was wondering whether you would like to 
elaborate on your comment about the control of the producer, 
having his hand on the shoulder of the cameraman, I gather 
fictitiously. I surmise from your comment that you have directions 
and ground rules for that director to follow. Could you tell us 
about them? 


Mr. Stuebing: I have them only in the most general way. 
What I suggested was that the minutiae of regulations and 
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conditions would flow from the general guideline, as I stated it, 
that a producer would be required. 


It would be part of the stewardship that the press gallery 
or any other committee of broadcasters or, presumably, if worse 
comes to worst, the Speaker's office would be required to follow 
the proceedings of the Legislature. That means the cameras would 
be trained on those who are in the process of conducting the 
public's business. 


However, the producer would be free to take what we call 
reaction shots or to introduce other video material from around 
the legislative chamber into the finished product, to cut live, at 
his discretion. This always assumes that those responsible had 
confidence in the producer's discretion. That is a given. 


In that manner, one would obtain a responsible, 
conservative, if you like, interpretation, following the 
proceedings and including some material that is of visual and 
general interest to viewers who might otherwise not be prepared to 
watch. 


I also said, under this umbrella guideline, the producer 
would be free to record an interruption and make it part of his 
presentation. He would not have to ignore it. I said it almost 
goes without saying--but I guess I should say it--that he 
obviously could not and would not be a party to any kind of 
demonstration either before or during the fact, and when the 
proceedings of the House resumed, in whatever way that is done, he 
would have to follow those. 


Finally--and I cannot imagine this happening, but I suppose 
it is conceivable--he would not be permitted, even if there were 
no interruptions, to simply let the cameras wander away from the 
proceedings of the House, that is to say, to abandon them and 
focus on something he thought was more interesting. 


Mrs. Marland: Mr. Stuebing, you said cameras should be 
able to record reactions. Then you went on to say they should not, 
however, be part of a demonstration. 


Mr. Stuebing : Nose doenolaroninkel saidithats tssaid’ the 
producer should use his judgement, because on every occasion he is 
going to have to exercise that. 


Mrs. Marland: Rights 


Mr. Stuebing: It is going to be very difficult--in fact, 
it will be impossible--to write down a direction for the producer 
and cover every occasion on which he will want to exercise 
judgement in shooting a demonstration, if one has interrupted 
proceedings. Of course, the biggest thing there will be when he 
returns to whomever it might be, I suppose most likely the 
Speaker, who will be restoring order and resuming proceedings. 


Mrs. Marland: That is where you and I might part 
company. Il agree with your opening statement that any member of 
the House is sitting as a representative of the people who have 
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elected him or her. Personally, I feel the member has to be 
responsible for his decorum in the House and for his productivity 
or lack of it. You referred to sleeping. In yesterday's meeting we 
had some other interesting examples of other things members do 
from time to time that I have yet to experience in my neophyte 
term of four weeks in the House. 


I feel that if I go into the House as a member and a 
representative of my people, I should be responsible for the 
consequences of anything I do. However, I do not want to be in a 
position where I either enhance or encourage somebody else's 
behaviour or position. 


When there is a demonstration in the House, it may be a 
demonstration the thrust of which I support or abhor. However, 
traditionally the House has not been a forum where demonstrations 
have been permitted or encouraged; and if you have a camera, that 
is obviously the very thing the people doing it want. They are 
only doing it for the reaction and subsequent publicity they get 
for whatever their cause is. I feel that by photographing or 
recording a demonstration or by broadcasting it live, the result 
is that there has been support for it. 


I have another item, but I would like to hear your reaction 
to that. 


Mr. Stuebing: I do not agree that to televise it is to 
show support. I understand the relationship, the cause and effect 
you are describing, and I do not disagree. I only offer a point of 
view on a couple of things. 


There have been cameras in the chamber for a long time, 
nearly 10 years. I do not know whether in that 10 years or however 
long it has been there have been more demonstrations than there 
were previously, but the private cameras as they have been 
described here have almost without exception made a video record 
of the demonstration and editors have made it part of whatever 
programming subsequently arose. 


You may feel differently and the records may show otherwise, 
but my impression is that has not created an increase in the 
number of demonstrations. All it has done, in my opinion, is to 
show better what has gone on in the House that day. 


Mrs. Marland: I cannot base anything on my experience, 
so I do not know whether the 10 years the cameras have been there 
have produced that or not. 


I should tell you that as a member of this committee I have 
not yet made my decision as to whether I support private cameras 
remaining or whether I feel they should go. At this point, I am 
absolutely open-minded about that aspect of the subject before us. 
I am completely supportive of having electronic Hansard in the 
House, but I have not made a decision about private cameras. 


Z:30 p.m. 


I have been interested to hear comments by the people 
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yesterday and by yourself, but I would like a little reassurance 
that if the cameras are there to record reactions of members, that 
is clearly distinct from recording the behaviour of the public in 
the public gallery. The privilege of the public to sit in the 
gallery is to observe the process in the House. It is not to use 
the House as a forum for their own causes. They are more than 
welcome to demonstrate outside the House, and groups often are 
made welcome to do it in that kind of orderly manner. 


That is not saying to the public, "We do not want to listen 
to you; we do not want to hear your concerns.” It is saying, “You 
are welcome to come as a group and demonstrate in front of the 
House and tell us what it is you are very concerned about, but do 
not have a lack of respect for what the House represents and for 
the procedure within the House." 


I respect that very clearly. That is the only aspect of your 
cameraman's recording and your director's direction to his staff 
about which I would like to hear you provide me with some 
reassurance. 


Mr. Stuebing: We agree entirely. Not to oversimplify it, 
I am not here today to argue in favour of demonstrations in the 
publicihgal ery non eamelein seavourmotetnose. har fromeit... lt would 
please me and I expect it would please my employers, although I 
have not discussed this with them, if there were no demonstrations 
in the public gallery. It seems to me to be a reasonable 
proposition that there be no demonstrations in the public gallery. 


Let me reassure you that I have absolutely no interest in 
seeing such demonstrations or in promoting them in any way. 
However, like so much else in life, one has to deal with them when 
they happen. 


Mrs. Marland: If there is a demonstration in the public 
gallery and CFTO switches and records that demonstration, that is 
exactly what those people want. It is the very thing that will 
bring the next group in the next day to demonstrate, because it 
works. But if the eight private cameras decide they are going to 
record only our behaviour and our procedure in the House, it is a 
different scope of control. 


Mr. Stuebing: Everything that is being proposed here is 
predicated on the assumption, the premise if you like, that a 
greater good will come out of an electronic Hansard, as it is 
being called. I do not know if that is what it should be called or 
that is what it should be. I propose something a little better 
than that. 


That is the premise. If it turns out there are 
demonstrations every day disrupting the Legislature, I will be 
very disturbed and upset. If there is any way we can determine 
they are being caused by electronic Hansard, my Support for 
electronic Hansard will quickly fade if the Legislature is 


disrupted in the manner you foresee, perhaps quite wisely and with 
better foresight than me. 


Mrs. Marland: At the moment, do the eight cameras have 
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Mr. Chairman: The television cameras now present in the 
chamber have very little in the way of restriction on them, with a 
couple of caveats. They can be there when they want to be there. 
The most important restriction is one that is rarely enforced. It 
is understood--and the guidelines were laid down by the Speaker 
when the cameras were brought into the chamber--that they are 
there to record the proceedings of the House. They are not there 
to record any other activity of the House. 


I can recall only one or two occasions when the Speaker 
actually attempted to enforce that rule. If there is a 
demonstration in the gallery, the camera crews will, by their very 
nature, try to follow that demonstration. On one occasion, the 
Speaker intervened and ordered the lights shut off and asked the 
cameras crews to shut down. 


On most other occasions, it happens very quickly. I remember 
a couple of occasions when there were small indicators that the 
television crews knew a demonstration was going to occur. The 
lights came on and the crews came back in. There was some 
indication they might have known a demonstration was going to 
break out and the demonstration did not break out until the 
cameras were in operation. 


Most of the time, however, it is a rare occurrence. Within 
the parameters that they are allowed space in there whenever they 
want it, as they are, and that they follow the proceedings instead 
of other events that might interest them, they are allowed access. 


Mrs. Marland: You have confirmed what I thought. That 
leads me to my next question for Mr. Stuebing. Do your directors 
ever obtain a list of speakers in Orders and Notices? The reason Il 
ask is that I maintain there are times other than question period 
when it would serve the public very well to have cameras there, 
but they are never there. I wonder what kind of research CFTO does 
to find out who else is going to be speaking on what. 


Mr. Stuebing: We agree again. I am proposing that an 
enhanced electronic Hansard will provide, not only to CFTO but to 
all broadcasters and to print journalists in their newsrooms and 
to editors who are trying to assess the news for a coming 
deadline, a live, continuous, switched feed, as I indicated. 


Mrs. Marland: I understand that, but you have missed the 
point of my question. 


Mr. Stuebing: That would be available to them at all 
times. 


Mrs. Marland: Right, I understand. 


Mrs: SS tuebing:alivitgas available, it can be recorded; 
and if it can be recorded, it can be played back. 


Mrs. Marland: Right. 
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Mr. Stuebing: We are talking about logistics as well as 
the principle involved. 


Mrs. Marland: The point of my question is, if the eight 
private cameras were to be excluded from the House, I am trying to 
establish what kind of a loss it would be to the eight stations 
when they are there only for question period. They have not done 
enough research in the past to find out other times when it might 
be beneficial for them to be in the House, knowing they have free 
access at all times. Now, suddenly, they are saying they are going 
to be cut off. What are they going to be cut off from? 


Mr. Stuebing: I was addressing that, although I may have 
been doing it in a somewhat roundabout way. You asked why there is 
not coverage at times other than question period. I am saying 
there would be coverage. There are many reasons why there is not 
coverage now. We live in an imperfect world and people work eight 
hours a day. The logistics of transporting material to wherever it 
is going to be broadcast, edited or used are too great. You simply 
cannot get material on the air. 


Most newsrooms are staffed at least 18 hours a day; many are 
staffed 24 hours a day. If a constant, switched feed of the 
proceedings of the Legislature is available in a newsroom, it is 
going to be assessed and used. Right now people everywhere are 
flying blind to a large extent, because it is, apart from hours of 
work, physically impossible for your man to be sitting in the 
chamber all the time. 


Mrs. Marland: I concede that, but you have to tell me 
why you want to retain full access for your camera at any other 
time when you have not used it. 


Mr. Stuebing: I understand that, but in our opinion no 
justification is required for them to stay there. You are saying 
you lneediwa, justifications fordthemitoesitay, andethatwissfine:)1.do 
not have a justification thought out on this. It seems to me, 
based on everything, including the past, no justification is 
required. 


Thinking quickly, I might offer you the view that they are 
Supplemental to what is there. I said to the news director before 
I drove down here today: "If the kind of thing we are going to 
suggest were put in place, an exercise in journalism, not the 
Legislature by numbers,'' if you will forgive me, "it is highly 
likely you would not see the private cameras in there except on 
the rare occasion--or the frequent occasion, I do not know--when a 
stationsmight wish to do a profile of a local member when that 
material could be obtained. 


In any case, it would be supplemental, if it were there at 
all, to the superior service, the live service. Based upon 
history, I do not feel any justification has to be made to say 
they are to be permitted to stay where they are, unless they are 
taking up too much space and that space is now needed. 


2:40 p.m. 
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Mr. Chairman: I will intervene for a moment and point 
out to you that what Mr. Stuebing says is quite correct. We have 
always provided access. On a few, rare occasions networks or 
individual stations have taken advantage of that. 


I could cite two cases of individual members whose speeches 
have ever been recorded by a television camera, mostly because 
mine was one of them. A Barrie station happened to be covering a 
news story that was of interest in the Barrie area and sent a crew 
down to do a little coverage of a speech I made, very short in 
nature. On one other occasion, Global came in for a portion of the 
debate on a bill. TVOntario provided coverage of the 
constitutional debate that was here. 


The more common practice is that once in a while there will 
be a broadcast of an event such as the budget night or the throne 
speech. The beginning of the procedures at each new parliament is 
generally covered live in some way, so there are perhaps two or 
three occasions during the year when they use the access. 


The interesting point to note here, though, is that for nine 
years what Mr. Stuebing is proposing could have happened without 
question and, on a few occasions, CFTO, as one station I happen to 
know, has attempted to do that, to put cameras at better angles, 
to offer to provide a common feed, that kind of an idea, which 
would be operated by private stations where they would join 
together. | 


However, during the nine years the cameras have been in, no 
one has shown sufficient interest to make it happen on an ongoing 
basis and that is the different agenda we are talking about here. 
From a news coverage point of view, the workings of the 
Legislature are not prime-time news eight hours a day. 


From the members' point of view, the reason we might 
advocate television coverage of the complete proceedings is we may 
be aware it may not be worthy of CFTO's coverage but there may be 
an item on this afternoon in the Legislature that is of great 
interest to somebody in Thunder Bay or a professional group 
somewhere else, so we are making that distinction, I think. 


Mr. Stuebing: It certainly seems likely that one of the 
desirable outcomes of this kind of service would be that the 
service would be available in total somewhere, or possibly in a 
number of places, and I think that would be very useful. 


Mr. Chairman: Could we get your comments on how you 
would pick up the feed? We have heard variations of how this is 
done to the point where, for example, the coverage could be done 
by some kind of Hansard staff here and a feed made available in 
the building and we could simply say to anybody who wants it, 
"Come and get it."' Tapes could be made available. 


One of the problems we are looking at is that it would be an 
advantage, for example, for your station which has camera crews 
down here anyway and certainly has people from your newsroom all 
over the place. If a great event happened tonight at 9:15 in the 
Legislature, your crew could be down here, pick up the tape, you 
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could have that on the 11 o'clock news. A station in Thunder Bay 
could» not dosthat. 


How important is it to take whatever cassette package might 
be prepared and make that available? How many stations from the 
north, for example, would be willing to buy into the Toronto 
operating centre or some other distribution source? 


Mr. Stuebing: I do not know the answer to that. I 
indicated in here that I think the service--however it is 
constructed and whoever is responsible for it here, whether it is 
the present Hansard staff or TVOntario working under the 
stewardship of the press gallery or the Speaker or some 
consortium, or whatever it is--ought to be made available at the 
television operating centre so those who wish, in the first 
instance, may have it live in their own newsroom. That is what l 
would wish and what CFTO will do if and when it becomes available. 


That is to say it will not be necessary for CFTO to record 
proceedings of the Legislature here or to receive a tape; we will 
record it in Agincourt. It may be recorded at 42 Charles Street if 
the network has any interest or use for it. I expect you would 
find, inpallyprobabiluty,,1t willk besrecorded at the. network for 
--I really am not empowered to speak on behalf of CKCO--for 
stations such as CJOH or CKCO in Kitchener. 


I think there would be a number of other stations and a 
number of other organizations that would wish, if given a 
relatively low cost of delivering it from TOC to a local news 
department, to have that service live, as it were, in their 
newsroom where it could be recorded for later use. That is the 
first line of use and it will be a great improvement on the way 
things are done now. . 


To augment your remarks about what has been attempted in the 
past, it is true we have attempted to get a consortium interested 
in broadcasting from the Legislature, but the main sticking point 
over the years has always been that the government was not 
prepared to approve live coverage on a continuing basis. There 
have been many occasions, not just in recent times since May 2, 
when we have wanted to have the proceedings live in our newsroom 
for just the kind of use I am talking about now, so that if 
something happens at 11 o'clock at night, we are effectively there 
and we can -tape it’ and use it. and put it on the air; 


Mr. Chairman: At least that much has changed around 
here. Let me pursue this for a moment. One of the things we are 
obviously concerned about is that we would like to see that access 
to a live feed is available. We are somewhat awash as to how to do 
it. For example, it has been suggested to us that if a feed were 
prepared here and given to TVOntario, it has the licence to 
broadcast and the capacity for coverage, which is not total but is 
not bad either. Would that be of use to you? 


Mr. Stuebing: I doubt we would require that. Without 
regard to CFTO'’s requirements, it seems to me that it would be 
sensible in a way if TVO were involved in this venture because of 
its network and its ability to deliver material to distant parts 
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of the province where it might then be made available to other 
stations that are not in a position to deliver the material all 
the way from Toronto, whether it be to Thunder Bay or wherever it 
might be. That seems to be a sensible line of approach. 


The problem is how much of the proceedings TVO would be 
prepared to carry on its regular service. It already has 
programming and there might be a conflict or a problem. 


Mr. Chairman: If a cable company, a private company such 
as Rogers, were given the right to distribute the product, would 
that be of use to you? 


Mr. Stuebing: In all likelihood, we would not feel it 
necessary to have it delivered by Rogers, because our facilities 
are in place from the Bell operating centre. We have permanent 
facilities to Charles Street and then to CFTO, and also from 
Adelaide to Pharmacy to CFTO. The facilities are there. Once it is 
delivered “to Beli’ tttis savailableto» us: 


Mr. Chairman: Anybody could purchase it. 


Mr. Stuebing: I do not know about everybody. Certainly 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corp. would have a permanent facility 
from Adelaide Street to Jarvis Street. Perhaps some others do. It 
would be a simple matter for them to get it. 


Mr. Chairman: Lo think part of our problem is Chat we 
know nothing at all about this field. My understanding is that if 
a feed were provided from here to the telephone operating centre, 
anybody in Ontario who wanted to buy the feed could buy it. . 


Mr. Stuebing: That is right. 


Mr. Chairman: Are the rates prohibitive? Could a small 
northern Ontario television station buy the feed? 


Mr. Stuebing: They might surprise me pleasantly, but my 
experience is that some of the smaller stations-- 


Mr. Chairman: Would not bother. 


Mr. Stuebing: --would not do it because of the cost of 
delivery from Toronto to Thunder Bay or wherever it might be. On 
the other hand, I think you would find that almost all the Metro 
area stations would do it. 


Mr. Chairman: Maybe we will have to get a little ; 
technical advice and go into that a bit more. We are somewhat 
concerned. We are not interested in providing a service for big 
Toronto television stations. You seem to have the capacity to 
handle that all by yourself. 


Mr. Stuebing: Not without permission of the Legislature. 
Mr. Chairman: We are aware that if we do not provide a 


province-wide service, there will be members on their feet every 
day saying, "The south gets something again, and poor old northern 
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Ontario does not get served by this new process." We have to be 
aware of the fact that everybody in Ontario has to have some kind 
of access to it, whether it is a live feed, a videocassette or 
whatever the technique might be, and that there is equal access to 
LEG 
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Mr. Warner: I want to pursue this business of the 
Toronto operating centre. First, I appreciate the fact that you 
are here, Mr. Stuebing, and for the two of us under more 
favourable conditions than in the past. It is a far more pleasant 
experience. 


I wanted to mention one thing. We have had considerable 
discussion about the access question for the TV networks. I have 
two basic thoughts. I do not see any problem in the cameras 
remaining. They have been here, and I think it is part of the 
principle of freedom of the press that they still have that 
Opportunity. 


My own perspective of it is that by natural course many, if 
not* all, “ot thosetramerasiwiliy tind that waemisinotiiall that 
productive to be there if they have a continuous live feed of the 
proceedings. On some special occasion they may want extra shots, 
but I think eventually those cameras will not be there except on a 
few occasions. However, that is their business as far as I am 
concerned. 


When we started into this, I had a notion in the back of my 
mind that what I really wanted to see was a television channel | 
which was devoted to the live coverage, gavel to gavel, of the 
proceedings. One thought that came to mind automatically was 
TVOntario because of its network and the fact it has a channel 
licensed. You are right. Because they have an extensive program 
already, this may cause them some considerable difficulties and 
they may not wish to bump programs off in order to run gavel to 
gavel for our material. That is understandable. 


Is it possible for us to still end up with a channel and 
operate through the Bell Canada centre in Toronto? Is that a 
possibility? 


Mr. Stuebing: I think I see what you are saying. I was 
going to address Mr. Breaugh on this. You picked up on what I was 
thinking. 


Ideally, what you are looking at here is each cable company, 
if I understand it, either being directed to or agreeing to make 
available a channel that will carry from whatever source, whether 
from the Bell operating centre or whether it is off satellite, 
whether the system goes to an uplink and goes to one of the Aniks 
or to a number of the Aniks. We have different areas where they 
come down, but all the Aniks together cover all of Canada and lots 
more. It is conceivable that the service could be put up there at 
a cost--I do not knowwhat it’ iis. 
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As I would see it, there are two responsible agencies that 
are going to have to deal with this. There is the Canadian 
Radio-television and Telecommunications Commission in the first 
instance. They will come here or you will go to them and say, "Now 
see here, this is what we think ought to be done for the people of 
Ontario." Then in their wisdom they will decide whether they are 
going to give direction to the cable companies to do this, which 
they are able and are empowered to do. 


The second one is how you get it up to the satellite, which 
satellite it is on and how much it costs. Since Telesat Canada is 
the agency responsible for all the satellites, the administration, 
the charges, the uplinking, etc., it would have to decide or be 
given some direction by the Department of Transport to participate 
Tats. 


It is absolutely not beyond the realm of possibility and 
probably not beyond the realm of possibility at a reasonable cost. 
As you know, the proceedings in the House of Commons are seen 
throughout the country by satellite. They are picked up and 
distributed at various centres to the cable companies. If it can 
be done for the House of Commons, it could be done for the Ontario 
Legislature. 


Mr. Warner: I assume then that we would avoid all of 
those problems you mentioned if TVOntario were prepared to carry 
this-- 


Mr. Stuebing: Wipe out its programming and plug in. 


Mr. Warner: --through to six o'clock, we will say, and 
run it, because it has already established the system. 


Mr. Stuebing: I do not know how it is licensed or to 
whom it is responsible in the first instance. It was created by 
the government of Ontario, but presumably has a licence from the 
Canadian Radio-television and Telecommunications Commission. I do 
not know exactly where it would go if it felt the need for 
permission to get rid of all it has now, such as Saturday Night at 
the Movies. You are not here on Saturdays. I suppose it is 
possible you could sit on a Saturday night. 


Mr. Warner: No, we cannot or we would be in big trouble. 
Mr. Stuebing: You might open a lot of space. 


Mr. Chairman: We are having a little difficulty 
stumbling around with this because we are in a field in which we 
are not very knowledgeable and we will have to get some advice. 


Mr. Stuebing: I would be glad to volunteer on behalf of 
CFTO-TV to talk to our engineering vice-president, who is very 
capable and knows a lot about these things. In fact, I am sure he 
would be delighted to come here or at least make a submission. He 
is very energetic and might be able to give you some advice you 
would like. 
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Mr. Chairman: I think we would appreciate that. 
Essentially, our concern is to make sure the end of the process, 
in other words, the product that is put together, is as useful and 
available as possible to television stations, cable companies, 
whomever. The purpose of the exercise is to provide television 
coverage of the Legislature to everybody in Ontario. Whether that 
is possible is another good question. If we were to do it at a 
price nobody is prepared to pay, it would make it a rather useless 
exercise, but it seems to us there must be ways of providing 
coverage. 


For example, although we have listened for a long time to 
how impossible, expensive, etc., this process would be, when 
Rogers Cable decided it wanted to cover the proceedings of the 
social development committee, it happened in three days at no cost 
to anyone here. We also know when the networks decide they want to 
cover the House, they use the access that has been there for nine 
years and away it goes. 


We are having a little difficulty separating the facts from 
the myths on this. The fact it involves some high-tech stuff does 
not help. 


Mr. Stuebing: I think one thing to keep in mind, because 
it is key to why things can be done relatively cheaply when 
everybody wants to do it and not cheaply when only some do--in 
this case, the members of this committee, the government or 
whoever it might be--is that when there is coverage of an 
important event so deemed by all the news media, they are all here 
and doing it cheaply, a pool is set up and so on. It is because 
they all want to put it on and are clearing their time. 


Mro. Ch.ahrmancay ess 


Mr. Stuebing: Theoretically, CFTO could broadcast the 
proceedings of the Ontario Legislature to many hundreds of 
thousands of viewers if it took all its other programming off the 
airs That dsrsilivsepout’ ttemakesitherpoint. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. Quite frankly, it might be very 
useful if someone from your station could offer some comments. 


One thing we are a little concerned with is that we are a 
bit vulnerable if, for example, TVOntario chose to be here 
tomorrow. <1. amssure. 1tvcould=sellyvus. arbi offgo0odsongthe “Lines 
of, “Build us this system and we will broadcast to the immediate 
world."' We would not be in much of a position certainly to refute 
any technical arguments because we are not knowledgeable in that 
area, just as I imagine a private television station becomes a bit 
vulnerable when it moves into new technology. It has never used 
the equipment and does not know its capacity. Whoever is selling 
the bill of goods has it at an advantage. 


Mr. Stuebing: I am impressed with your point of view 
about the control and spending of money. It is my own impression a 
committee like this, or whoever is finally appointed to set this 
up, could certainly go to Telesat Canada, the CRTC and whoever 
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else might be in a position to hold sway and say, "You are 
standing in the way of a profoundly important public service to 
the people of Ontario." It is not as if you are broadcasting 
something frivolous. It is very important. With respect to costs 
and making way, priorities and so on, those are things that will 
have to be reckoned with. That would be my feeling. 


apm. 


Mr. Chairman: Do any other members of the committee have 
questions? 


I want to thank you for coming. You have been most helpful 
and your offer to stay in touch with us may well be one we would 
like to take up. We have a feeling we are trying to operate 
rather quickly. I think the members here have a general direction 
in which we want to go. There are some rather thorny questions 
around distribution and access to the system and whether the 
product will be useful. 


The one area that remains a “bit “difiicult for sus *cto»handie 
is that from a television station's point of view the kind of 
coverage that would come out of the electronic Hansard concept may 
not always be useful. One of the things we picked up when we went 
to Ottawa is that the members there feel there is a need to review 
the guidelines and practices around the television proceedings. We 
are not quite sure how far to go. Members are a little 
apprehensive. 


We would not want a Hansard that wound up being a wild west 
show and we do not want an electronic Hansard that does the same 
thing. There is obviously a middle ground there that would be 
useful to everybody. We are trying to work our way through those 
guidelines. 


Mr. Stuebing: I agree. Not to repeat what I have said 
here, it seems to me what one would hope for is something that is 
sensible, that seems sensible and looks sensible and is sensible 
to everyone. What comes from Ottawa now does not always look 
sensible. On the other hand, as you say, it cannot be a wild west 
show. 


I would certainly say on our own behalf--and I would presume 
to speak for others of similar responsibilities in other 
organizations--I do not believe that is in any way what the people 
who run television news broadcasts in this province want. 


Mr. Chairman: Rest assured it is our intent to try to do 
something sensible for a change. We hope it will be of use to you. 
We may well be back to you because we do appreciate we have some 
little difficulties here. If we put together something that is of 
no use to you or other television stations, it does not totally 
alter our position about televising the proceedings, but it does 
certainly hamper them. 


Next we have Dan Rath representing CHCH-TV. Dan, this is a 
little different for you, but we are going to ask you some 
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questions today. We want you to have the opportunity to go through 
your presentation. We will start by saying we appreciate your 
taking the time to appear before us. Just 6° through at ;Uandil Jam 
sure the members will have some questions for you shortly. I have 
had a chance to look through your brief and I would just like to 
hear that. 


CHCH-TV 


Mr. Rath:4Thankeyou. very much. for inviting us to come 
here. I should tell you before I start that my brief will be 
supplemented at a later date by an additional brief from our news 
director in Hamilton who has some additional views he wishes to 
express. 


CHCH-TV news is grateful for the opportunity to offer 
commentary on the proposed introduction of an electronic Hansard 
in the Ontario Legislature. Channel 11 has provided regular news 
coverage of affairs at Queen's Park since 1958. Our station 
welcomes the long overdue initiative of permanent, full-time 
television coverage of the activities of this House. 


However, our concern is that the right of access to the 
Legislature now enjoyed by television news crews may be 
compromised in the institution of full-time, hard-wired broadcast 
facilities. We believe it is of fundamental importance that 
television journalists and their attendant cameramen and 
tape-sound operators be accorded access to proceedings equivalent 
to that granted print and radio journalists. 


To infringe upon the access of television would be to create 
a different strata of reporters, a particularly unfortunate 
possibility when matched with widely recognized surveys indicating 
that most Canadians absorb most of their perception of current 
events through television news and that television is the most 
trusted news medium. 


An argument may be expected that since proceedings of 
question period, for example, will be televised and since a feed 
will presumably be available to all television news broadcasters, 
the independent television cameras recording question period will 
be redundant. If television news relied only upon a verbatim 
transcript or audio recording of the proceedings, this argument 
might be well worth considering. 


But television news goes much farther today in its coverage 
of this Legislature. The independent television camera is 
currently permitted to enter the chamber and observe with the same 
freedom any constituent might expect to have. It may record any 
and all actions that transpire, from the facial reaction of a 
cabinet minister to a question to a protest in the public gallery. 


Acting as the agents of constituents who are unable to 
observe these proceedings at first hand, television journalists 
condense, edit and report what they and their cameras see. The 
ability to place an independent eye inside the chamber is 
essential to the job of a television journalist. We believe it igs 
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a privilege that should be recognized, guaranteed and retained in 
conjunction with the electronic Hansard. Though we may not use 
this ability daily, we wish to reserve it as an option. 


The need for independent television news coverage of 
legislative affairs will not be diminished by an electronic 
Hansard; it may be enhanced. 


In his Lectures on Communications in the Modern World in 
1959, journalist Edward R. Murrow wondered, ''Can ordinary people 
be reached with complicated truths?" We in television news believe 
they can. 


However, as Bob Schieffer, the chief Washington 
correspondent for CBS news, pointed out in a speech last year, 
"When we are bombarded with a flood of information about momentous 
events, one result may be that we are only numbed by the flood of 
information." 


The overwhelming volume of information that could flow from 
this House would provide a considerable challenge to the most 
ravenous consumer of television; he could no doubt devour it all 
and might find himself a victim of indigestion. 


Schieffer continued: '"We''--being television 
journalists--"are the profession that provides information to a 
democracy about itself in order that members of the democracy can 
make intelligent decisions about how they wish to live and to be 
governed. Through good judgement, professional training, respect 
for the truth and the English language, it is our role to alert 
society to meaningful developments." 


It is that ability to discern the meaningful and sweep away 
the superfluous that renders television news as indispensable as 
any of its fellow media. ; 


Independent television news coverage should be retained 
intact, in tandem with an electronic Hansard. Viewers may come to 
view the two as complementary and inseparable, much as a sports 
fan might enjoy a full-length broadcast of a baseball game and 
then relish the highlights on a late sports broadcast. For the 
majority who will choose not to watch proceedings in ag Be 
television news will continue to be the preferred medium for 
absorbing coverage of legislative affairs. 


When an electronic Hansard is installed and operating 
reliably, many television journalists may choose to rely upon it 
as their method of recording scheduled proceedings. Ambitious 
reporters may then embark on more detailed coverage of issues, 
trends and other discrete topics, confident that the day-to-day 
events of the Legislature--their bread and butter--will be 
recorded as a matter of course. 


Recognizing that we may choose to use tapes of proceedings 
recorded by the electronic Hansard, we are concerned that the raw 
material provided will be as useful and comprehensive as tapes 
that would be recorded by our independent cameras. 
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We recommend that careful consideration be given to the 
number of cameras installed and their positioning, to the use of a 
skilled technical director and/or switcher-operator and to the use 
of a split screen or other video manipulation techniques to 
provide the most accurate depiction of the events transpiring. The 
last point requires some elaboration. 


Ottawa's parliamentary Hansard provides a close visual 
equivalent to a written or audio Hansard. The person speaking is 
the person shown. However, as anyone familiar with this 
Legislature is aware, focusing on the person speaking may not 
impart the whole story. In spite of the rules of order, often two 
people speak at once, or a prolonged and unrecognized interjection 
may change the course of the proceedings. Ottawa's rigid format 
refuses to acknowledge these events and may leave viewers without 
a clear impression or understanding of what they have watched. 


However, by using a split screen or a similar video 
manipulation technique, two speakers could be shown 
simultaneously. A minister of the crown could be shown listening 
to a question. An opposition member could be shown listening and 
reacting to an answer. 


By imbuing the electronic Hansard with these techniques from 
its inception, we believe members of the Ontario Legislature would 
have the opportunity to give their constituents the most 
compelling, watchable and easily understood televised legislative 
proceedings possible. To do less, or to restrict or remove the 
ability of independent broadcasters to perform their function as 
they see it, would be tantamount to censorship. 


2:20 Ep sme 


We do not propose to offer extensive advice on the 
acquisition of hardware for the electronic Hansard system. 
However, we are concerned about reliability. Top-of-the-line, 
broadcast-quality equipment is recommended, along with skilled, 
experienced operators and maintenance staff. The electronic 
Hansard should not be viewed as an experiment for a system or a 
learning sproject ior sltsestat h) Dut taswauseriousmapplicationso£ 
proven technology by competent professionals. 


We assume the electronic Hansard will be made available on 
site to all television stations holding active membership in the 
legislative press gallery. Feeds from audio and video distribution 
amplifiers will be provided, presumably in a location in the 
Legislative Building. It is conceivable that feeds could be piped 
into the press gallery offices of TV members. 


Distribution to broadcast outlets outside the Legislature 
presents the potential for ominous complications. Television 
stations outside Toronto are entitled to comprehensive service, 
but delivering that service will not be simple, particularly in 
the north. We recommend a full exploration of distribution of the 
electronic Hansard in conjunction with TVO, the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corp., the CIV network, Telesat Canada and the cable 
FY Gindust ry 
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While it appears certain the daily question period will be 
covered by the electronic Hansard, the intention is vague 
regarding other activities in the Legislature. We recommend that 
consideration be given to extending coverage to legislative 
committees. The legislative press gallery might embark on regular 
consultation with members and with the Hansard office to determine 
which committees merit electronic coverage. 


In summary, we hope members of all parties will endorse and 
support this opportunity to provide television viewers with an 
invaluable service, an insight into the workings of parliamentary 
democracy as it is practised in Ontario. 


Mr. Chairman: Margaret, do you have a question? 


Mrs. Marland? Yes, I do. Mr. Rath, you have-some 
interesting statements in here, not the least of which is the 
suggestion that if we went one way, it would be tantamount to 
censorship. 


The statement I would like to ask you about is at the top of 
your second page. You say, "The independent television camera is 
currently permitted to enter the chamber and observe with the same 
freedom any constituent might expect.'' That is very true, except a 
constituent does not have the vehicle that is in the hands of that 
television camera operator. 


I have to ask you the same question I asked earlier. I do 
not know if you were here when Mr. Stuebing was here. I want to 
make it clear that the concern I have about the private cameras 
being in the House is not what they record about the members. The 
members have within their control their reactions, their behaviour 
and their words, but they do not have in their control the 
behaviour, actions or words of people in the public gallery who 
may be in violation of the rules and the decorum of the House. 


I feel so strongly about a forum being misused that I do not 
want to make a decision, as a member of this committee, that might 
support the misuse of that forum. If I vote in support of eight or 
any number of private TV cameras staying in the House, I want the 
assurance that those cameras are not going to lend support to 
demonstrations by others than members of the House. 


If there is a public demonstration in the gallery, it does 
not matter what the subject is--I do not want to quote examples in 
the past where publicity has enhanced a position or an opinion I 
did not happen to agree with, within or without the House--it is 
not permissible, in my opinion. That is not the forum. 


I wonder if you could tell me why you liken the abil Gyn OL 
an independent television camera to observe to the same freedom of 
constituents when they are in the House and see what they see. 
They cannot take photographs from the public gallery. They cannot 
even take notes, which I agree is absurd. People should be able to 
take notes in the public gallery, but at this time they cannot do 
that. 


There is no similarity at all between private constituents 
and the camera. The camera is the eye for millions of people. Il 
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wonder why you make that statement. In fact, you compound it, 
because you go on to say it may record any and all actions, even 
to: aviprotest. in the public galleryc: Jf you were willing to 
remove the last seven words of your paragraph, you would have my 
support. 


Mr. Rath: Can I clarify the beginning of your question? 
If the private cameras are permitted to remain, are they expected 
to continue to take pictures, as they admittedly do now, of 
protests in the public gallery? 


Mrs. Marland: If I have to be very specific, could I ask 
you if your camera were to remain in the House, would you be 
willing to give direction to your director to exclude recording 
demonstrations in the public gallery? 


Mr. Rath: I do not think anyone can provide that 
guarantee. In fact, the only guarantee I can provide is that the 
practices currently observed will probably continue, and that may 
include showing the proceedings in the gallery. 


Mrs. Marland: Just a minute. Your cameramen and your 
directors work for you, and if they want to keep their jobs their 
jobs can be guaranteed by their following directions. What I would 
need to know is whether your television station would be willing 
to give that kind of direction. 


Mr. Rath: Not to photograph demonstrations in the public 
gallery? 


Mt s.4iMar Lands.’ es. 


Mr. Rath: First of all, I would be interested in seeing 
the process by which a determination would be made for that to be 
a policy that is going to be enforced by the Speaker's office. 
Second, I do not see how that can be policed, how it can be 
enforced, if someone can keep track of that. 


Mr. Chairman: The question Mrs. Marland is trying to get 
out here is an awkward one because we have never done it. With 
rare exceptions, the cameras can and do shoot whatever they want. 


To be blunt about it, I would say what you probably would 
not say. If your cameraman were in the gallery on a day when a 
demonstration occurred and every other camera crew filmed that 
demonstration and your guy did not, I suspect he would not be 
there the next day. His job is to gather the news, and if 
everybody else gathers the news, your person is supposed to do the 
same thing. 


Margaret has asked this on a couple of occasions. Maybe it 
does beg the question that at some point the Speaker could stand 
up and say: "Yesterday at 2:30 there was a demonstration in the 
gallery. Last night at 6 p.m. we gathered up the tapes from 
everybody's newscast and every news crew here covered that 
demonstration when it is clear that you are here at the pleasure 
of the House. You were directed initially when you came in, and 
even though you may not be here the directions were given that you 
are not to cover anything other than the proceedings. Every body 
out of the gallery." 
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No Speaker has ever done that. My memory might fail me a 
bit, but I do not recall a Speaker ever calling them to order. The 
truth is they are here with direction. 


Mrs. Marland: If this committee decided to approve with 
the installation of electronic Hansard, or whatever name it will 
have, the continuation of the independent cameras on the condition 
that they do not photograph demonstrations and record only the 
proceedings of members of the House, and not anyone else in the 
public gallery, that would apply to every station and to every 
camera. The first time it was violated would be the first and last 
time they would be in the House. Would that be something we could 
tell the stations? 


Mr. Chairman: The problem Dan would have would be simply 
this. You cannot to say to Dan Rath and the CHCH crew, “You “Cannot 
take a recording of the news that happened''--a demonstration in 
the gallery--when the Globe and Mail reporter at the other end of 
the chamber can write it all down and go outside and get 
interviews or Dan, for example, can take a camera crew outside and 
talk to somebody who saw the demonstration or to the demonstrators. 


Mr. Rath: The Globe and Mail's photographer could have 
his camera at the same time and a picture would be on page l. 
Following the rules, as you are suggesting, we would not be able 
to match that. 


Mr. Chairman: That would be the problem. 


Mrs. Marland: But it comes back to the point I made 
yesterday, which is that the impact of television is far greater 
than that of the print media and a still photograph. That is 
confirmed by the fact that if you want to advertise on television, 
the cost is on the ratio of comparison of value to the viewer. The 
value in advertising is based on’ impact, and the impact of seeing 
a demonstration on a moving television broadcast is far greater 
than seeing a still photograph on the front of a paper. It is that 
kind of thing that influences people. In my opinion, that forum is 
not designed for that kind of influence on the public. 


a2 Sp ei’. 


Mr. Bossy: We have to get back to a difference. All we 
are talking about is 20 minutes to half an hour of outside media 
attendance in the House when a demonstration could happen. In 
introducing an electronic Hansard, we have to be concerned that we 
set the guidelines for our electronic Hansard not to photograph 
demonstrations in the galleries, because then we would be giving 
gavel-to-gavel access for people to come in while you are speaking 
and put on a demonstration. 


The cameras would divert attention from what you are talking 
about. It could be unrelated or it could be on a bill that is 
relevant. They could come in at 6 p.m. or God knows when. They 
would know there was an electronic Hansard with full-time cameras, 
and if those cameras were given access to photograph that, the 
full time would be available. At present, it is only by chance 
that a demonstration happens while the media people are there, 
primarily for question period. 
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After nine years of access to the House or of recording 
demonstrations, if we hear of one or two, whenever it happened, it 
must have happened during the 20 or 30 minutes they are in House 
because right away they are out in the scrum. They are not going 
to come back unless they have been warned ahead of time. 


We must remember that we are introducing electronic Hansard, 
full-time television in the House, and that will open up that area 
for a full day of access’ for demonstrators.’\That is the only) area 
I am worried about. I am not worried about (inaudible). I have 
said before that is your business; we have given you access to the 
House. As far as all the highlights for the rest of the day are 
concerned, you will likely find that television in the House will 
be so good that you will not need to have camera people there. 
However, you should have access if you want to be there. 


Mr. Rath: Perhaps I could elaborate for a moment on the 
argument that I believe exists in favour of permitting the Hansard 
cameras to record disturbances or protests in the gallery. I think 
there is an argument to be made. It will not be made by me as a 
viewer or a consumer of news, and it will not be made by someone 
else who lives down the block from me or who lives in the viewing 
area of a Toronto television station. The reason is quite simple. 
If it happens, regardless of how important or significant it is, 
he might see a few seconds of it on his news that night by virtue 
of the fact that he lives within the coverage area. 


Where you are going to run into argument is from someone who 
lives in Kapuskasing and gets two or three television channels, 
one of which will be this new Hansard. His argument is going to 
be: ''For the guy who lives in Toronto, he is getting an exact, 
true, balanced complete version of everything that happens in that 
House on the news. Because I happen to live way up north, I only 
get what the government decides is appropriate for me to observe, 
which does not include demonstrations in the gallery." 


You cannot deny these things are happening. I feel quite 
sorry for the guy up north who does not have the ability to see it 
and now has a pretty good case that he should see everything. It 
is happening. Speaking as someone who tries to get facts across, 
it is the truth. It is what is going on, regardless of the weight 
or significance of it as it fits into the entire picture of a 
day's proceedings here. That fellow has a right to expect it is 
somehow going to make it to him in some form or degree. 


Mr. Bossy: We see this every day when we turn from 
channel to channel for the news. Each station reports the same 
area of concern differently. What difference would it make if we 
as members say the televising of the proceedings, the business end 
of the Legislature, is the goal we set and what we want broadcast 
out there? 


We are not interested in all this other extravaganza or 
whatever they want to add in to make a show out of it. This is not 
a show; this is the reporting of the business that transpires 
within. That demonstration is not the business of the House. It 
might be an extracurricular activity when a guy is picking his 
nose or whatever sitting in his chair. That might be something a 
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newsman might find interesting to report, but we are not 
interested in reporting that. 


We want to report what business is going on in that House to 
help educate the public out there about what business is 
transpiring. We are not going into television production here to 
make. it exciting to watch this; it is only to report factually the 
business that transpired, whether it is in committee or in the 
House. 


You report one way to your station. We have had other 
reporters here, and we have had television cameras here. I have 
switched stations to watch the reporting about this committee. One 
station has shown you in part of the proceedings; the other one 
has shown the chairman or someone else. That still indicates what 
is going on here but uses different areas of what they may feel is 
more important or better to show. 


You are opening up this thing for that producer or whoever 
is running the camera to select what he thinks is more important, 
whether it is a guy speaking or the guy who is making a fuss up in 
the gallery. 


As members, we have to look at whether we should be 
reporting what business goes on in this House. You do your job out 
there as far as reporting is concerned, and God knows what you 
want in your gallery up there, or you can combine it with what we 
are producing. However, we should be setting guidelines for what 
should happen as far as our business is concerned. 


If anyone wants to add to that they can go ahead, but I feel 
we should have two different systems, the media and electronic 
Hansard. 


Mr. Rath: A question that is raised would be, what 

happens when a demonstration occurs in the gallery which affects 
the proceedings in the House? Say there is a disturbance up top 
somewhere and the Speaker suddenly declares a recess. If you are 
sitting at home, 100 or 1,000 miles away, if you do not see that 
protest, or if some indication is not given to you that a protest 
has occurred, what you are going to see is 125 people suddenly 
getting up and walking out of their seats. 


Mr. Bossy: This can be run across the screen or it can 
be done as they do federally, where the opening and closing 
remarks are done by the Canadian Broadcasting Corp. The 
proceedings are broadcast by the House of Commons. Leading up to 
the opening, usually the CBC comes on and describes what the 
proceedings will be for the day, or there are concluding remarks 
at the end. I still feel this can be done. 


Mr. Rath: I want to raise one point that is somewhat 
interesting to me. This is something I have not touched on in the 
brief. There is a need for some way of providing a type of 
introduction and a type of conclusion. There is perhaps a need to 
find some mechanism, or some pattern or format, for giving the 
viewers an agenda of what is going to be covered, if that is 
possible, and of updating it during the broadcast. That would be 
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very useful in reaching that goal of trying to show people, as 
accurately as possible, what is going on here. 


S250 5 0.6 


Mr. Ghairman:, That ..is.a.concern.we share. Are. there 
other members of the committee who have questions? I have a couple 
of areas I would like to get into because you raised a couple of 
matters we struggled with a little. 


You made a bit of an argument here that in trying to get an 
accurate portrayal of the business of the House, whatever 
techniques are available should be used, whether that is a split 
screen or not. The federal House, in televising its business, has 
a very rigid technique that has become its practice. 


Members of the committee have been subjected all week long 
to television crews wandering around the room shooting reaction 
shots, background shots, whatever they want. Ironically enough, 
when we tried to discuss this initially, everybody got a fixed 
perspective on it; they did not want any of that, no split screen, 
no reaction shots, nothing. Yet all through our deliberations that 
is what we have had and that is what has been broadcast on the 
evening news on networks all week long. 


It does not make much difference to me, and other members 
may want to discuss this a bit later, but I appreciate that it is 
a little awkward when there is a cameraman walking around. It is 
not nearly as bad here as it would be in the Legislature, I 
Suppose, just because there is a little more space. If there were 
eight camera crews in here this afternoon instead of one, we might 
have a bit of a problen. 


From your point of view, how important is it to try to 
integrate some of that into televising the proceedings, whether 
that involves the use of a split screen or reaction shots or 
whatever the technique might be? How important do you think that 
is in trying to present an accurate picture of the proceedings? 


Mr..siRathee bt ss  myubeliefijasand at. bs possible.to 
substantiate this, that television viewers are capable of taking 
in an almost unlimited quantity of visual information. If there 
are two pictures on a television screen, they can observe both of 
them without losing any of the content. 


Let me give you an example. Say a camera was shooting me 
talking right now and another camera was shooting you listening to 
me and a cut was made between those two shots. For someone sitting 
in another room watching that on a monitor, the impact of seeing 
your face listening or you blinking your eyes or nodding your 
head, or whatever you are doing--the impact of that picture going 
into that person's head would do nothing to detract from the 
content of what I am delivering. 


As I say, it is possible to substantiate that, though I do 
not have any study or survey to can indicate that. 


To use another example, let us say a question is being asked 
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in the House during question period and a minister of the crown 
arrives who is expected to deliver a major budget statement or a 
financial statement or something like that. If, during the 
person's question or the response to a question, the technical 
director decides, "Here comes the guy everybody has been waiting 
for today; let's give them a shot of that," as this fellow walks 
in and sits in his chair so we know he is here, that is a rough 
situation. However, it is not going to detract from the audience's 
understanding of the train of thought or the line of questioning 
that is going down on the television they are watching. 


Mr. Chairman: There may be some validity in trying to 
expand how the proceedings are televised, whatever techniques 
might be used. However, we are having a little problem with how 
big an intrusion that would be. Personally, I tend to agree that 
you get a more accurate portrayal of the business of the House the 
more you allow the techniques to be used. 


For example, when you watch a ball game, to get an accurate 
picture of whether a ball was fair or foul, you have to use some 
different techniques other than just putting a camera behind home 
plate and shooting that picture. We are all accustomed to the idea 
that to try to help people get an accurate portrayal of whether 
some guy was safe or out, the television networks use two or three 
camera angles, telephoto lenses, stop-action, split-screen--an 
endless variety of techniques--to portray what was the fact of the 
situation. 


I do not sense we want to go to that extreme, but we may 
want to provide a little more latitude than what we saw in Ottawa, 
for example. If it is worth it to get an accurate protrayal, it is 
probably worth the exercise to try to work our way through that. 
However, it is difficult ground for us. 


Mr. Rath: I am not quite sure what the mechanism is that 
should be gone through to determine where the cameras should be 
placed. I have not given any consideration to where you should 
have the cameras--on this side, on that side and one up top--or 
exactly what should be done. Somebody might suggest that you 
should have a cameraman with a cable stuck on the end of his 
camera walking around on the floor taking pictures of things that 
are going on. I do not know. In some legislatures it is done, as 
you may be aware. 


I do think it might be a good idea to provide for some 
flexibility with the positioning of cameras during the first three 
months, six months, a year or something like that, to try a bit. of 
shuffling or moving around, to find out what people Like myself 
think is doing the job properly. I think it simply has to be left 
somewhat open-ended for now. 


If you would like to hear from people like myself on a 
specific layout in the House or in a committee, it can certainly 
be provided. I could do it and I am sure my colleagues could give 
it some serious thought. 


Mr. Chairman: After we begin to televise the 
proceedings, one of the things the committee sensed the other day 
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is that it would be a good idea to have a standing committee of 
the Legislature in place to foresee comments, criticisms or 
whatever from people who would use the electronic Hansard, from 
members who would be subject to it, from stations and others who 
might be able to offer some comment. 


It appeared to us that people in other jurisdictions set it 
up and ran a system. Then it sometimes went on for a lengthy 
period and nobody bothered to do anything about it. They had 
devised something originally which was either perfect or at least 
they had it done and they were not about to listen to how it might 
be changed. We sensed that some mechanism was necessary to review 
the process on an ongoing basis. 


Does anyone else have any comments? 


Mr. Sterling: Yes. I wanted to go back to the whole idea 
of whether you should be permitted to continue to televise in the 
Legislature after the TV is there. I guess the problem I have with 
the issue is that basically the purpose of a public demonstration 
in the House, which is against our rules, is to capture media 
attention. That is the sole purpose of it. It is not to influence 
the debate because presumably it is not going to influence the 
debate anyway. 


If that is the prime purpose and it is against the rules, do 
you not admit that by your televising that demonstration you are 
aiding and abetting that demonstration? 


Mr oe Rat hot eis, andittiicultequestion-.® lt. is othe, .coughest 
question we face in trying to determine what we put on the news 
every night. The cause-and-effect relationship is extremely 
difficult to establish. 


What do we do? Do we ignore the fact that someone is up 
there holding a big sign up or something, or do we give them a 
couple of seconds of attention which, as you say, seems to be what 
they want? 


Mr. Sterling: That is the purpose. There is no question 
about the purpose of the demonstration. It is for your lenses. It 
is not*forpus sitet ing sonyehe-Gloor. 


Mr. Rath: Or for the other people in the public 
galleries. 


Mr. Sterling, your have) been» in, this House virtually).daily as 
a member since June 27, 1977, which was the opening day of that 
session and you were here on that day. How many demonstrations 
have you seen in the gallery that you think were directly related 
os he fact that television cameras were there that might record 
them? 


Mr. Sterling: I think every demonstration there has a 
reason. You aided and abetted every one. 


Mr. Rath: Aided and abetted? 
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Mr. Sterling: Yes. Because if you had not recorded it, 
it might not have shown up. 


Mr. Rath: We also shoot fires but we do not light them. 


Mr. Sterling: No, but fires are not against the rules 
that can be controlled. 


Mr. Chairman: It is sure against somebody's rules. 
3:40 p.m. 


Mr. Sterling: I guess what I am saying is that this 
Legislature is caught with a problem. We say the rule is that 
there are no demonstrations. What sanctions do we have against a 
demonstration? The only possible practical sanction we have is to 
exclude you from taking a picture of the demonstration. That is 
the only sanction we have. We do not have anything else. We can 
charge them with-- 


Mr. Chairman: There are a few others. 


Mr. Sterling: Practically speaking, Mr. Chairman, of 
think even you will admit it is impractical to charge them with 
mischief, or whatever. All it does is heighten the demonstration. 


Mr. Chairman: The problem he is trying to get at, and it 
is one we wrestled with a little yesterday and will probably do it 
again, is it is pretty tough to make a judgement call on whether 
the demonstration happens because the cameras are there. The truth 
is there have always been demonstrations in parliament, television 
cameras or no. Before the cameras were in the House, there were 
demonstrations. It is funny you should mention it. 


For the same reason, every assembly has a tendency when a 
demonstration occurs not to charge people, because you are into 
that judgement call again. If someone comes in and holds up a 
little sign, that is a nothing demonstration. If someone comes in 
and holds up a little sign and the Legislative Assembly of Ontario 
charges that person with trespass and puts him in jail, you have 
taken a minor incident and made it a big one. 


I recall one occasion out front when a guy from Bancroft 
came in with a toy dump truck with a load of radioactive soil in 
it. Every camera crew in the building went out to see this guy tow 
it on a little string across the front lawn. Somebody got the wise 
idea that this person should be charged with trespass. A 20-second 
newsclip became a 30-day news story and people thought it was 
amusing that the province of Ontario would take this guy to court. 


There was a little trouble finding a cop who was willing to 
press charges initially. That, of course, is a news story in 
itself. Off he goes to court and we crank out the Attorney 
General's office and some judge gets involved in it. Somebody 
should have said, "Go home," but we charged him and instead of 
having a nonstory, we got ourselves a big story. In that sense, 
the assembly did the same thing. If we had had the good common 
sense to say, “Nice demonstration, see you later," it would have 
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been game over. We made it. We aided and abetted a demonstration. 
So we have the same problem you do. 


Mr. Rath: The other point, Mr. Sterling, is that if you 
say the television cameras cannot do it, what do you do to enforce 
that ruling for other cameras as well, for the still cameras, for 
the Globe and Mail, the Toronto Star, the Toronto Sun, Canadian 
Press or anyone who may have a camera in there and who may choose 
EO Crack OL’ a@ pyetures 


Mr. Sterling: Maybe we should say to the press, if they 
would accept this, that they cannot take a still or moving picture 
of the public gallery. 


Mr. Chairman: Except some devil will do it. They carry 
tiny cameras in their coat pockets and shoot pictures of you when 
you fall asleep. 


Mr. Sterling: Then you can expel them. 
Mr. Chairman: You have to find them first. 


Mr. Sterling: Presumably if it appears in the press, you 
know who has done it. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. One of the compromises the federal 
House has is that two still photographers roam up and down the 
corridors, take pictures and feed them into a pool. I am not sure 
that is much of a solution either. 


I am not sure if everybody knows this, but I know in our 
gallery there are people up there with still cameras all the time. 
It does not take very long when some little incident happens 
before somebody from the Toronto Sun or the Toronto Star, or even 
the august Globe and Mail, will walk in there and shoot a picture. 
I have even seen them print the things in the newspaper the next 
day. So that problem occurs. 


Mr. Sterling: As I think .this thing through and I hear 
more and more discussion, it seems the sanction issue is the most 
important part of the whole argument against permitting that kind 
of shot, whether it is done by you or anybody else. 


I have no great objection to indiscriminate shots, except 
that allowing indiscriminate shots by journalists at their behest 
makes a mockery of any other rules we set for our electronic 
Hansard. We might as well forget about the rules. If the guys up 
there can take whatever shots they want, what is the sense of 
setting rules for our director? 


What is the difference? The whole process of setting rules 
for electronic Hansard becomes rather meaningless. If we are going 
to have TV coverage, we might as well say to the director, "Be as 


fair as you can, give them as many shots as you can, but those are 
che roles: 


Mr. Chairman: That is part of the problem we have. 
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Mr. Sterling: If you do not control it, or the Speaker 
does not control it, and that is what we are talking about here, 
the Speaker is not controlling the House. Effectively he is not 
controlling the House any more, unless journalists are willing to 
agree and abide by rules surrounding their conduct in the 
Legislature in relation to that. If he says you cannot film public 
demonstrations, that instruction has to be followed. 


Mr¥eGhairman: si think? the real ‘difficulty is, ir “we 
apply the same criteria to members, we would all be in hot water. 
If we said to them, "These are the standing orders. Thou shalt 
not...'' the Speaker would never give a ruling and the members 
would probably never show up if that happened. I do not know of a 
member here who does not challenge the rules in some way from time 
to time and force the Speaker to make a ruling. I hate to admit it 
publicly, but I know members who have actually taken tape 
recorders right on to the floor of the Legislature. Can you 
imagine it? People have taken all kinds of things there. 


Mr. Newman: They probably do not take best-sellers. 


Mr. Chairman: Probably not. Whatever rules might be put 
on, they are going to be interpreted and constantly challenged. 
That is life. That is the way it is. 


I am not really of a mind to be very harsh on television 
camera people who have been there except that I think--maybe we 
should get this on the record--television reporters in this 
assembly sometimes have caused their own problems just by not 
thinking. The right to be present and to televise the proceedings 
does not necessarily always give them the right to walk out when 
they want and create a major disturbance. If print reporters at 
the other end of the chamber caused one every time they went out, 
I think members would take note of that as well. That is part of 
our little problem here. 


Mr. Treleaven: I am listening to us really discuss the 
process of sterilizing the House. It just occurred to me we live 
in the real world. We are politicians who represent constituents. 
We go to our ridings and tell our constituents we are one of them 
and we represent them with their problems. Television is part of 
chat reabewortd,. lakenitror nots 


We seem to be dwelling inordinately on the narrowing in, - 
almost as if we are trying to pretend television and this chamber 
are not aspects of the real world. We are talking in an artifical 
vacuum here. I just throw out to you, in an extreme situation, why 
would you really have any rules? Why do you not say to the 
television people the rules are the same in the House as they are 
on the street or in my riding? 


The television cameras, radio and written press can take my 
picture, -talkytormevor quote me, "etc .,iranyoway they want in my 
riding, on the way and as I enter here. Therefore, I am wondering 
why we set up this artificial barrier and say everywhere else is 
the real world, suddenly we have a place that is different, and so 
we have to set up all these rules. 
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I am not relating only to the existing press--I have been 
there 10 years--I am talking about the electronic Hansard or 
television in the House. I wonder whether we are dwelling too much 
on the narrowing, tightening and sterilization. Perhaps we should 
broaden our minds a little to consider what the real world is and 
what our constituents think and what they would expect us to allow. 


Mr. Chairman: In large measure, that is what Mr. Rath's 
brief to the committee is about, trying to present an accurate 
picture. To tell you the truth, I do what his camera does when 
there is a demonstration in the gallery. I do not care what is 
happening on the floor of the House. I do not care who is making a 
speech. If a demonstration breaks out, I admit I turn round and 
look at it. It is just the normal human reaction. 


S30 nD abe 


Part of what we are trying to do here is assemble some 
guidelines that are reasonably normal. I am quite amazed we have 
gone all week with television cameras taking reaction shots all 
over the place, more than one camera in operation at several 
times. Someone could walk in that door and take a still picture. 
People have been writing stories about it and we have all survived 
the week not badly. I do not think it would kill us if such things 
happened when the Legislature was in session. 


Mr. Sterling: In reaction to my colleague, I have a 
different perception. I feel the Legislative Assembly is different 
from any other place in Ontario. I really do. It is a place where 
I can go in and make a libellous statement without being sued. I 
can go into that Legislature and hope to make a case for my 
constituents, presumably under the control of the Speaker. 


Rules are there to protect me from indiscriminate 
discrimination against what my rights might be about speaking. I 
can rely on a set of rules of procedure to carry on debate on 
issues. I do not believe it is a television show. Television 
recording and news coverage are secondary to why I am there. I 
believe my primary duty is to speak my mind on behalf of my 
constituents in a logical and reasonable fashion. 


I differ very much from what my colleague says. That is the 
populist way to look at it, popular with you guys and popular with 
the guys in the street, but we are here as MPPs to defend a 
procedure that is going to be here long after us and a Legislative 
Assembly that gives us as elected members certain rights and 
privileges to speak on behalf of our people. I am very loath to 
give those up. 


I believe the intrusion of the press without rules to 
control what they do, in terms of what I have said before about 
aiding and abetting the breaking of the rules, is contrary to each 
and every member's interest here and his right to present his case 
for his constituents. I look at that in a.very traditional way. 


We have to be careful when we get into these things because 
it is not going to be popular with people to go against what the 
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press is saying. It is a form of censorship or whatever. That is 
the way it can be sold and that is the way it will be looked at 
politically from outside. There is a longer-term interest here. 
You have to be careful that you are not stepping over the line. 


Mr. Chairman: I wonder if they had this problem on the 
fields of Runnymede. Sometimes we forget there was very good cause 
for the original idea of the members being able to speak in 
secret. Monarchs used to take somebody who said something in a 
parliament they did not like and cut off his head. That is why we 
chose the Speaker in the first instance. We did not want to get 
our heads cut off, so we selected one jerk from among our midst to 
Carry our message to the monarch. We have not lost a Speaker that 
way in quite some time around here. It may be safe to open it up. 
I do not know. 


I expect if we ask the members of the assembly their points 
of view on what the place is, we will get 125 versions of what it 
is supposed to be. David? 


Mr. Warner: You are going to hear one of them. 
Mr. Chairman: Especially at Runnymede. 


Mr. Warner: Yes. Mr. Rath, I appreciate the fact that 
you came here and I have read your brief. Unfortunately, I was not 
able to be present when you made your presentation. What you and 
others from the media have raised is, in part, the whole principle 
of the freedom of the presss and the tussle between restrictions 
on the media which bind them with respect to reporting what 
happens. 


I put it in the context that members naturally, through 
tradition, have been concerned about freedom of speech. Our 
freedom of speech as members is better protected than anybody else 
in our society. We can get up in the House and say virtually 
anything we want and we are immune. We cannot be sued and we 
cannot be hauled away to jail. That comes under the heading of 
freedom of speech. The first time someone attempted to take that 
away from us, we would be very upset. 


There comes with that freedom a certain responsibility. It 
is assumed that members will exercise a certain responsibility and 
not make outrageous statements or unfairly malign people. It 
happens occasionally, but if one looks at the number of speeches 
made over the history of parliament, the occasions when totally 
outrageous statements that were harmful and hurtful have been made 
have been rare because, for the most part, members exercise care 
about what they say. 


I would like to take that kind of model, transpose it and 
look at the freedom of the press, which brings with it a 
responsibility to report accurately and honestly. 


Mr. Sterling: They are not elected, though. 
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Mr. Warner: It does not matter. I am saying it is a 
certain freedom. We talk about freedom of speech and with it there 
is a responsibility which most members exercise almost abl the 
time. There is another freedom, which is freedom of the press, and 
with it is a certain responsibility, which the press exercise 
almost all the time. 


If we are prepared to tamper with that freedom of the press, 
then perhaps we also are prepared to tamper with freedom of 
speech. I doubt the latter is about to happen. I would not want to 
tamper with it; nor would you want to tamper with the freedom to 
worship your own religion in this country. 


There are certain freedoms which we feel are part of a 
democratic society. If somebody tampers with them or attempts to 
take them away, we get very upset. I suggest that when we start 
talking about limiting the members of the press by placing 
artificial rules or restrictions on them, it is a serious thing. 


Mr. Sterling: Sure it is. We have rules that prevent 
them from saying things. 


Mr. Chairman: One of the things you should remember 
also, David, in all of that is that even as members we have rules 
and limitations placed on us. 


Mr. Warner: Yes, no question. 


Mr. Chairman: We all know members who have wanted to say 
something. I even know one who got up and said it, and the price 
for saying it was that the Speaker would not recognize him for the 
better part of a year. There is not total freedom here. There are 
some rules and there are some things we cannot say. Even if you 
walk in the chamber and you know somebody is lying through his 
teeth, you have at least to be sufficiently dextrous to find 
another way to say what you think because the Speaker will not let 
you mention that. 


Dan wants to get into the argument. 


Mr. Rath: Perhaps 1° could offer one~ insight. To’put ’this 
in the context of the electronic Hansard, we as journalists 
recognize that there is a great sense of decorum and tradition 
that we observe here. We try to abide by it, live within it -.and 
recognize it is important. We all do it, as you as members do. The 
electronic Hansard, the televised proceedings, should observe 
that, but not to the extent that it would offer the people of 
Ontario a sanitized, cleaned-up version of what transpires here. 
For one thing, it would not be accurate. As someone who is, I 
hope, in the business of conveying accuracy, facts and truth, I 
would find it quite offensive if it were laundered or washed. 


Mr. Chairman: There is some agreement; the disagreement 
is about how we do that. 


Mr. sSterlings Yes,Fit TayhOwetogenforces it, 
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4 p.m. 


Mr jsotertings: Liwould put sa similarity (in ters <r 
televising court cases and the whole debate that is going on in 
the United States and here on that matter. When the television 
cameras are invited into the courtrooms, they have to submit to 
rules in order to protect the accused and the witnesses from being 
misrepresented and to give the whole process protection. In other 
words, restrictions are put on how a reporter can come in and what 
he can do inside a courtroom. 


I guess what I am saying is that in some ways, to preserve 
that process, there has to be censorship of some sort. I am saying 
that in our particular case, to preserve our process, our rules 
and our fairness, there must be some kind of censorship. 


Mr. Rath: Perhaps Mr. Justice Samuel Grange might have 
some insights to offer the committee regarding the impact of 
cameras in the court-like atmosphere of the royal commission he 
conducted for, I believe, a little more than a year. I have seen 
him interviewed and I have spoken to him in person. My 
understanding of his thoughts is that he thought it was not a 
hindrance. You would be better to hear that from him. 


Mr. Warner: During the last couple of days, I have taken 
the opportunity to discuss the operation of this committee and 
what it is about with a couple of my colleagues. They basically 
said they do not have a problem with cameras still having access 
to the gallery. What they are concerned about is the safety aspect 
of cameras going over the railing. Has that been solved? I missed 
the last point. 


Me. sRatnsvesapveach) camera: hasva-chainswithea-noeeoneit 
and the hook is attached to the camera, which is attached to the 
tripod. The whole mechanism is supposed to stay in one piece. If 
by some accident-- 


Mrs. ster line <6 You get not only the camera; you get the 
tripod as well. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Rath: We assume if it ever did happen and one of 
them got bumped over the edge, it would not make it all the way. 
It would just lean halfway over. 


Mr. Chairman: It would bounce off the member's head. It 
would not hurt the camera hardly at all. 


Mr. Warner: I was more concerned about the pages than 
the members. 


Mr. Sterling: If this committee andthe Legislature 
decide to continue to allow the press to have cameras, we are 
going to have to remedy the situation in some way. 
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Mr. Warner: Thataseste is’ tinor, too. Lt’ ‘is a tempest in 

a teapot. I think it is incredible. We have spent a lot of time on 
it. It is not that big a deal. The cameras have been there for 10 

years and the place has not come ‘to’ a halt. To tell you the truth, 
LiGhink that ‘by natura course most, it not ‘all, of those cameras 

will eventually find it is not profitable to be there and that it 

is a waste of time. If they want to be there, fine. They have been 
there for 10 years. Why the heck remove them? 


Mr. Rath: I might make a couple of quick comments based 
on what I overheard from the conversation with Mr. Stuebing on how 
to get it out of here. I think the technology and most of the 
downlinking and transmission capacity are there to look at some 
type of satellite feed. 


As I mentioned, TVO should be involved, but at the same time 
I do not think you can move in and suddenly decide or urge TVO to 
decide that all the educational programming that runs during the 
day, which is watched in schools all over the place in the morning 
and the afternoon, is suddenly going to be dumped and we are going 
tomreplacemitewitn emis. | do notecuinc 1t is really“fair’to 
expect that degree of co-operation. 


Perhaps an application could be made to the Canadian 
Radio-television and Telecommunications Commission for an earth 
station, for a satellite uplink based here, operating entirely out 
of here on a channel that--it is my understanding there is a lot 
of satellite space available, if you see what I am talking about. 
It is available and could be used. If it is up there, virtually 
every cable system would have the ability to get it out to the 
people of the province. Virtually every cable system would be able 
to take it down, would be able to receive anything that is put up 
out of here. 


It seems to me, in that sense, you have to be thinking quite 
big, rather than just thinking, "Well, we will pump it down the 
Bell line and get it to the CN Tower to the Toronto operating 
centre,'' as Mr. Stuebing was describing to you. That would be fine 
for Global; CFTO and CiTY-1V3"CHCH and* the CBC. It would” bé* fine 
for CBLFT and anybody else that can get one of those ground-based 
lines. But, once again, what happens to all those hundreds of 
thousands of people who do not happen to live within that small 
reception area and to the cable companies which serve them? You 
have to be thinking of getting it up there, because the facilities 
are there and they are highly reliable. I think that is the 
direction to go. 


iteis*not as if itMis attemporary ‘thing’ [*hope’ itis] 
permanent one and that it is going to be a permanent setup. Why 
not do it in the best fashion possible and in the most 
leading-edge fashion possible as far as technology goes? Why limit 
ourselves to microwave facilities or cables running down into the 
ground, or whatever? Why not do it in a way that is going to be 
still practical 20 or 30 years from now? I think we should get a 
system that is going to last. 
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Along those lines, I do not know what the committee has in 
mind, but I certainly think it would be worth while if there was 
an attempt made to get input from television stations, whether 
from station managers or people in newsrooms outside of Toronto, 
and get something from the north--I do not have this information 
at my fingertips--and find out what the distribution network is on 
cable up in the north. 


We should confirm that they do have the downlink facilities, 
so that if it goes up here, some cable company in the Sault is 
going to be able to be able to snatch it right out of the sky and 
start spitting it out to homes all over its area. I think the 
potential exists for a very thorough system that is going to get 
to everybody in the province. The potential is definitely there. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay, Dan. I would like to make the same 
offer to you and to your station that we made to Mr. Stuebing and 
CFTO. We are interested in getting the perception from people who 
are in the business of what is the best way to do that 
distribution and what technology would be most suited for you. We 
will try, as much as we can, to get that from as many different 
perspectives as we can, from big city television stations and 
networks to smaller places in northern, eastern and rural Ontario 
that may not have cable systems readily accessible. 


You did mention that there will be another written 
submission coming in from your station. When that comes in, it 
would be appreciated if you would offer us some words of advice in 
regard to what would facilitate things for you at your broadcast 
PAC Licy). i 


Mrea Racuc Wweewtli. 


Mr. Warner: Using that channel thing, we would require 
approval from the Canadian Radio-television and Telecommunications 
Commission for a channel. Is that correct? 


Down abn. wes, 


Mr. Chairman:.It would be depend on how you did it. 
Tomorrow we have TVOntario coming in and we wanted to go through 
some of that, but I suspect we are going to have to do a little 
more detailed work on that distribution system than we had 
originally anticipated. There are several ways to go about it. 


Mr. Warner: Suppose we had only one channel. Would a 
local cable company then purchase the program off that? 


Mr. Rath: They could. I really do not know what 
arrangements are made. I could not tell you for certain what 
arrangements-- 


Mr. Chairman: I think what Dan is saying is we have to 
go through the list of what they could do and then, I think a 
little more pertinent, we have to go through the list of what they 
are likely to do. To say we make a feed available that anybody in 
Ontario could purchase is to say the same thing as saying the 
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little written Hansard cost $400,000 per day per copy, but 
everybody has the same chance, rich or poor, to buy that. The 
reality is the distribution will be entirely different. 


Is there anything else from any of the committee members? 
Very good. Thank you very much, Dan. We enjoyed it. You made us 
get philosophical this afternoon and we appreciate that. 

This committee is adjourned until 10 a.m. tomorrow. 


The committee adjourned at 4:10 p.m. 
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FELEVI S.LON. INe LEGISLATURE 
(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: I see a quorum. This morning we have John 


Radford and Andrew Shapiro from TVOntario. You gentlemen can come 
up and find a spot at the table. 


TVONTARIO 
Mr. Radford: There are two other members from TVOntario. 
Mr. Chaitman:. The more the merrier. 


Mee nadLorvd s Mi. yoRwaprro Son my .cightiepchene lr seAlLban 
Bonner and Mr. Mike Boyko. Mr. Boyko is one of our engineering 
specialists. 


Mr. Chairman: That means we might actually find out what 
we are talking about. 


The committee is looking at televising the proceedings. We 
have had an opportunity to look at the approach used in the House 
of Commons and we have had a chance to visit Saskatchewan and see 
its process. A number of us have seen other jurisdictions where 
the proceedings are televised. 


In general terms, we looked at the Saskatchewan technique 
and thought it perhaps was the most appropriate one. We are 
interested mainly in how this affects the members and how we could 
put together a process that is both reasonable from a member's 
point of view and understandable from the public's point of view. 


We are aware some difficulties have occurred with a very 
strict: interpretation of an electronic Hansard. It sounds fine, 
but on occasion the finished product is incoherent. We are trying 
to work our way through that. We were impressed, for example, with 
the use of graphics in Saskatchewan and how it uses other 
Matertalesros try ston broaden) things, a dittle andaytill “inythe 
blanks, so to speak, so the viewing public can follow the 
proceedings. 


We are interested in.trying to put together the most 
accurate way to do that. We have some obligation to talk about how 
Cameras are used, what kind of shots will be used and that kind of 
stuff, so we would be interested in hearing your opinions about 
Enact. 


The major area where I think we are still at a bit of a loss 
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is distribution. We went through some techniques yesterday with 
people from CFTO-TV and CHCH-TV. Frankly, we are not familiar with 
how the process works. It has been touted that TVO could be the 
distribution source. We are just beginning to take a look at all 
the Canadian Radio-television and Telecommunications Commission _ 
regulations on licensing, how one would put out a feed, whether it 
means clearing a new channel with a cable company and how it would 
impact on TVO's own programming. 


I think it is not presumptuous of me to say there is no 
intention to remove all your programming to put some legislative 
channel to work. However, we are interested in whether you would 
have the capacity to pick up a live feed from the Legislative 
Building and make it available to people in Ontario. We have 
copies of the correspondence TVO sent to the Board of Internal 
Economy about how many people would be able to receive this kind 
of television programming. The committee is mindful that we looked 
at TVO itself, as a government agency, a few years ago, so we are 
aware of some of your difficulties. I think you can anticipate 
members will have a number of questions for you, but I would like 
to give you a chance to have your say in the beginning. 


Mr. Radford: Our perception is that, after your travels, 
you know a lot more about this than we do. We have not been to 
Regina or Ottawa to see how it is done. With respect to the 
physical aspect of placing cameras in the chambers, you have had a 
chance to look at the way they exist elsewhere. 


With regard to the close-up versus the pan shot, it is 
within your jurisdiction to decide whether you want to have 
reaction shots in the chamber or just strictly an electronic 
Hansard, and then the technical aspects will follow from that, as 
I am sure you have found out. 


I am pleased to hear you talk about our operation. We are in 
the educational television business and we would like to maintain 
programming in that area. It would be difficult for us to become 
involved in live feeds through our present distribution system. It 
would disrupt the mandate we have set for ourselves, and we do not 
have the equipment. We have never undertaken to be a public 
affairs television broadcaster. ; 


. Within our network, I know the one area in which we 
certainly can be of service is in broadcasting question period at 
night, when we now broadcast the one from Parliament Hill. We 
would replace that with question period from Queen's Park. That 
seems to be natural fallout. We are an Ontario government agency 
and it seems quite imminently sensible to broadcast this question 
period, if it is available, rather than Parliament Hill's. 


That is one part we could and would specifically intend to 
broadcast. Of course, it would be on a delayed basis. We would not 
take it live. We are set up to do the delaying ourselves. We can 
take the feed wherever we get the distribution, wherever it comes 
from live, put it on tape, and then rebroadcast it late in the 
evening. That is what we do with the Parliament Hill feed now. 


You have heard something about distribution. It is difficult 
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to reach all the people of Ontario without getting involved in the 
kind of network TVOntario has. We have upwards of 140 transmitters 
operating in Ontario now and it is available to 96 per cent of the 
population. However, it takes 140 transmitters to do it and we are 
actually moving towards 200, with the agreement of the Ministry of 
Northern Affairs to put small repeaters in northern Ontario. 
Eventually our signal will be available to 98 per cent of the 
people of Ontario. 


With respect to Queen's Park, a parallel distribution system 
would probably be uplinked to a satellite feed and then downlinked 
to cable companies. It is hoped the cable companies would carry 
the signal. As to where it would come on their services, it 
depends a great deal on what the Canadian Radio-television and 
Telecommunications Commission decides about what constitutes 
primary coverage on cable service. As I understand it, the CRTC 
hopes to make a decision some time this fall. I suspect, though, 
this kind of coverage would not be considered primary. 


Then we will be restricted again by the number of people who 
have converters, because the cable systems will probably put it on 
their seconday tiers, outside the basic channels 2 to 13. I think 
the converter operation is growing and, over the next few years, 
most people on cable systems gradually will have acquired them, 
because there are more and more services that require a converter 
being made available. Preliminarily, that aspect would reduce the 
numbers of those to whom the programming would be available, but 
then over the next three of four years it is our forecast that 
converter usage will become greater. However, again it limits it 
to cable systems and people with converters, which reduces 
availability considerably. I believe you have seen some figures on 
that. 


That is the only practical means of distribution at this 
stage, to go with an uplink to a satellite channel and downlink 
through the cable companies, and try to get the cable companies to 
GoOUib. 


This would require some kind of a broadcast licence from the 
CRTC, and at the moment TVOntario is the only agency that fulfils 
the mandate of the CRTC to hold a broadcasting licence on behalf 
of the government. Governments in their own right cannot hold 
broadcasting licences in Canada, but TVOntario, through the 
legislation here at Queen's Park, has satisfied the necessary 
criteria. We probably would hold the licence for this distribution 
network unless some other arrangement with the CRTC can be made; 
however, the simplest one probably would be for TVOntario to apply 
for a distribution licence for Queen's Park and we would be the 
licence holder. We do not particularly want to be the producers of 
this programming. We would like that to stay in the Speaker's area 
and let his people be the producers of the programming. 


Mr. Chairman: If I may intervene for a second, it is a 
little presumptuous on my part, but one of the considerations of 
the committee will be that the production should stay in-house, 
that it will be a function of the Legislature in some form, so 
that it is looked after internally up to the point where a live 
feed is available. What we are looking for is someone who has the 
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licence to do the distribution and at what is the most practical 
way to reach the largest number of people. You may have just 
outlined that for us. 


Do you see any major problems, once a live feed is produced 
here? CFTO, for example, was suggesting yesterday that from their 
point of view probably the optimum was to put it over in the Bell 
Canada centre to make the feed available there. We were not too 
clear as to how accessible that was. 


Mr. Radford: Anything can be handled. Actually, we are 
into the Bell centre now ourselves, but we are in the process of 
installing our home uplink. Mike, am I right, they are 
multichannel uplinks, are they not, or they can be multichannel 
uplinks? 


Mr. Boyko: They can be. It means the addition of extra 
transmitters. 


Mr. Radford: That is right. Once we get our own uplink, 
we can put another transmitter into it and TVOntario can feed the 
proceedings from Queen's Park up to the satellite. 


Mr. Boyko: There is a capital cost involved. 


Mr. Radford: Oh, yes, there is a capital cost involved. 
We would have to find the money for that. 


Mr. (Chairman; 1 .thoughtoilvwould hear. that:: 


Mr. Radford: Yes. Have you got that? The engineer is 
talking» here. tere asea, Capitalmcostymit. is trie; but you can 
either go through the Bell system, which is a rental basis, or put 
the money up front on the capital cost and have TVOntario install 
the uplink, as we are doing for ourselves for this channel, and 
feed it up. Technically there is nothing in the way of going 
either route. They are both available. 


Mr. Chairman: So there are a lot of options! available in 


Mr. Radiota: -ihat.jserisnt, 


Mr. Chairman: I guess what we could consider and 
recommend would be a variety of options. Say our jurisdiction is 
to put together the process of televising the Legislature and a 
feed is made available here at Queen's Park. Anybody in the world 
who wants to pick that up in whatever way he wants can do that 
from picking up a cassette, to going to some kind of a live feed, 
to fibre optics or whatever he wants. Or we could go one step 
further, which is perhaps a little more likely. That would be to 
make the feed available through some kind of a distribution system 
and people could hook into that. 


At some point we are going to need some technical advice on 
what is the preferred way. For example, the House of Commons is 
now in the middle of considering what is almost a third network 
being established nationally, to be essentially built around a 
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parliamentary channel concept with other kinds of programming 
DULLDSiIItG sb. as, <a il ver, 


£0302. 


Mr. Radford: When we let our imagination start to run, 


we do the same thing, and we come up with, "Do you want 
simultaneous translation?" 


What would you do with this distribution channel in the 
hours when the Legislature is not sitting? You can perhaps 
broadcast committees if they are sitting; but even if they are not 
sitting, do you let it sit blank? Just as you suggest, you might 
want to come up with some other information-type programming about 
what the Ontario government is doing so the screen is not blank, 
and if someone hits that channel, there is something on the screen. 


Mr. Chairman: There is such a wide range of options 
available and cost is a consideration. It can be from zero dollars 
to as large an amount as you can dream of regarding distribution. 
We are aware, for example, that on occasion Rogers Cable has been 
televising the social development committee and, although we have 
gone through this exercise very often where people tell us this is 
going to cost millions of dollars and take several years to get 
ready, if someone wants to televise the proceedings of this 
chamber it can happen in two or three days and the picture will 
appear in people's living rooms. 


We are having a little difficulty handling not only the 
technical aspect of it but also the who-do-you-believe routine, 
because we get a range of opinion offered in front of the 
committee from, "This is going to cost you several million dollars 
and you cannot possibly do it for two or three years," to the 
reality that if someone wants to put a live feed out of here 
tomorrow morning or televise this proceeding this afternoon, it 
will happet.clteis a, littlerditificult forvds oO makesthac 
judgement call as to what is the best way to proceed. 


Mr. Radford: That is your judgement call but it can 
happen exactly as you say. There are cameras in the legislative 
chamber now. They can be linked to a satellite and by an uplink to 
wherever you want to go tomorrow, you are quite right. It is a 
matter of deciding whether you want to have it the way it is now 
with cameras and cameramen being obtrusive in the chamber or if 
you want to have a permanent installation hanging under the 
balconies and a little eye that moves around. All of these are 
judgement calls, and it depends on the way you may want to do-it. 


The second way I suggested was the little cameras being 
remotely controlled by one operator which is less 
labour-intensive, so that in the long run your upfront capital 
costs will be greater but your operating cost should be 
considerably lower. If you have four cameras with four cameramen 
on board, you have an ongoing cost of labour there that will make 
the monthly charge much more expensive. 


Mr. Chairman: In the last little while the committee has 
looked at two systems for production, one of which employs 42 
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people and costs $6 million or $7 million to put in place, and the 
other one, Saskatchewan, cost $1.5 million to put in place and 
runs with three people and a total staff of about five. It is a 
judgement call but it is pretty hard to see where the difference 
is in the process. The end product, in my opinion, was better in 
Sasktachewan than it was in the House of Commons. 


Mr. Radford: I would not even even try to determine 
this, but I would go for the one in Saskatchwan. 


Mr. Chairman: We are trying to work our way through that 
and distribution is another thorny point. 


Mr. Radford: Incidentally, Mike had a comment about the 
one in Saskatchewn, the $1.5 million you are talking about was 
just the electronic equipment. 


Meee poy KOs Eb lLectranic, vecws1t did not involve the cost 
of modifying the Legislature, the ductwork and all the trim that 
nad to be changed, or whatever. 


Mr. Chairman: They clicked in at an opportune moment 
where they were doing a fair amount of renovation to the chamber 
itself anyway, so they were able to lay cable and rearrange things 
at Virtually nosextila cost. 


Mr. Radford: One of the things we might want to keep 
under consideration goes back into distribution. How many people 
in Ontario will be able to receive this? You might want to look at 
the cost-effectiveness. If you are going to spend multimillion 
dollars and end up with only a few hundred thousand people able to 
receive the program, it may not be a cost-effective thing, whereas 
a much simpler operation which is not going to be too expensive 
may be better. Until the distribution system can reach more 
people, it may be a better judgement to just put in the most 
inexpensive system you can. It will be restricted to a certain 
degree but do the best you can and let the 300,000 Ontarians--I am 
exaggerating both ways, but the few who can get it--watch it. 


As the distribution system builds over the next few years, 
keep an eye on it, so when two million Ontarians can see this, we 
should going step by step to improve our pickup system. As more 
people can watch it, they will deserve perhaps better coverage 
than we have been able to provide, so that might be something you 
might want to consider. 


Mr. Chairman: As far as TVOntario is concerned, it is 
our understanding that you have whatever licences are required to 
do such distribution. 


Mr. Radford: We would have to apply for another licence. 
We do not have a licence to do that distribution now. We would 
have to apply for it to the Canadian Radio-television and 
Telecommunications Commission. There is no difficulty with that. 
ie consider it would almost be a formality from the CRTC's point 
of view. 
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Mr. Mancini: Do the cable companies pick it up 
automatically without getting a licence? 


Mr. Radford: The cable companies can pick it up without 
having a licence. The problem is in convincing them that they 
should pick it up and that it should be part of their service. 
They are not required to pick it up, so it would be a matter of 
launching a publicity campaign at some time to let the cable 
systems know it is available. 


A lot of cable companies are looking for additional services 
because it enhances the service they can provide to their 
customers. They can say, "With our cable system you can get 28 
channels." I detect you might not have much trouble unless they do 
not have a downlink from the satellite. If they have to get into 
the capital cost for the downlink, the dish that receives it, that 
is approximately $10,000. 


Mr. Boyko: The dish, yes, but then they would need the 
receiver and so on. 


Mr. Radford: Teymight “be SZ0,;000T Coe530,7 0007 e1oupmayearun 
into problems with a cable company that does not have that. They 
might not want to spend the $20,000 or $30,000 to put in the dish 
to get legislative coverage. 


Mr. Mancini: How long would it take to get a licence? 


Mr. Radford: There is a process we go through. We have 
to set up what we are planning for. We would have to determine 
that itclissa%satellite distribution and”“is downlinked toxcable, 
and we would have to supply all the technical criteria for that. 
Once the Department of Communications approved the technical 
criteria, we could apply for the licence. 


The process for the licence distribution normally can take 
upstoranyear. Lilitisonot complicated, 1£ the CRTGais 
co-operative and if we can get the technical aspects ironed out, Il 
would say the best scenario would be three months. That would be 
an extremely good scenario. 


Mr. Mancini: How long would it take you to prepare the 
technical information before you actually apply for the licence? 


Mr eibovyko; si trisonot Cooecomplicated: 

Mr. Radford: It .is not too complicated. We have a 
manpower problem. We have a French-language network coming on the 
air, 


Mr. Mancini: We are interested in a rough guess. 


Mr. Radford: It might take three months to get the 
technical aspects of it. 


Mr. Mancini: The best case scenario is three and three. 
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Ms. E. J. Smith: Mr. Morin, who is usually here with the 
committee, is most anxious to know what information we can get on 
French-translation services for such televising, such as the 
possibility or impossibility of the cost, assuming that some of 
the people in Ontario you are trying to reach are only 
French-speaking. 


Mr. Radford: That is an aspect we have considered. I 
think Mr. Shapiro might be able to help on that. 


Mr. Shapiro: I cannot give you figures on cost, but it 
certainly is something the committee should consider. I assume the 
service should be available in both languages with some kind of 
translation service. That also brings up the issue of either 
closed-captioning or some way of making the program available to 
people who have difficulty with their hearing. I think you would 
have to look at both of them. Those would be additional costs and 
pethaps would delay the service slightly. 


Mr. Chairman: Have you done any studies of either of 
those two matters? 


Mr. Shapiro: We are looking currently at 
closed-captioning our present service and I think most 
broadcasters are looking at closed-captioning. We do not have the 
same problems you would have in terms of translation. . 


Mr. Chairman: Would you be able to make available to the 
committee at some point in the reasonable future some concepts or 
sample studies of work you have done in those two areas of 
translating? You are talking about a French-language network. We 
would be interested in what is totally involved in providing the 
translation services and closed-captions, something like that. 
While it might not be a parallel study, it would be useful for us 
to have in hand work you have done in that regard so we have the 
framework. 
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Mr. Radford: They would be simultaneous services, too, 
which is more difficult. As to the closed-captioning, we are 
looking at for our own operation, the programming is already 
prepared and we could edit the programming and put in the 
closed-captioning for the hearing-impaired. For an instantaneous 
service, what is happening down in the Legislature chamber, you 
would have to have the closed-captioning immediately and you would 
have to have the French-translation service immediately. The 
logistics of that are different. We can do our best. 


Mr. Shapiro: We can provide you with whatever 
information we have on both of those topics. 


Mr. Chairman: That would be helpful. 
Ms. E. J. Smith: You said that would be a further delay. 


cpa para something that could be added rather than put in as a 
elay? 
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Mr. Warner: May I go back to the distribution aspect? If 
I understand things correctly, you have a channel capacity on your 
own and you have your own programming, and you are saying your 
programming is well booked. We are looking at covering this live 
from 2" p.m. Until’ > p.m.* plus two: Cvenings Sep... snide 10650 7m. 
The evening one is different, but the daytime is booked solidly 
with your programming which you probably would not be too thrilled 
about removing in order to put in this other exciting material. 


Do you have the ability or capacity to obtain another 
channel? You are going out over channel 19 in the Toronto area and 
22 in Ottawa. Do you have the capacity to add an additional 
channel? 


Mc. Boyko: No. There=is a channel available in foronto 
that is an additional TV channel. I believe there is only one 
available in Toronto. You are talking of over-the-air 
transmission, not via cable. 


Mr. Shapiro: Maybe I can answer this. We have a network 
currently. It broadcasts over a variety of different channels. 
That network delivers one signal. It is the TVO signal that 
originates here in Toronto. What you would be talking about would 
be a second network. The second signal would be the Legislative 
Assembly signal. What you are talking about then is a completely 
separate network. That is a very expensive proposition if you are 
talking about on-air. 


Our proposal was that if there is that volume of material 
coming out of the Legislative Assembly, a separate transponder on 
the satellite be rented and the signal would then be available to 
the whole province from the satellite and the cable companies 
would pick it up. Any other broadcaster who wanted to pick up the 
signal and use it in a variety of ways could do that, the way we 
had proposed that we would substitute question period from the 
Legislative Assembly for the question period that we are currently 
broadcasting. Instead of going to the expense of building a whole 
new network at the beginning, we were proposing that we use the 
cable systems, which is the network currently set up, to 
distribute the signal. 


Mr. Chairman: That is the way the parliamentary channel 
now fUNCLiONS,. 1s at “noc? 


Mr. @nagcOrd- ihat. tsariehne:. 


Mr. Chairman: It is made available essentially to cable 
operators. I suppose anybody who had a dish could pick it up as 
well, but there is no network putting out a live broadcast. 


Mipwolapscosy lito you. are. not. on cable, you cannot turn 
your dial to channel whatever it is and get the parliamentary 
channel. You must have cable to pick it up. 


Mr. Chairman: Essentially, the proceedings of the House 
of Commons are available in most communities only to those people 
who have converters now. Am I right? 
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Mr. Boyko: Or if they receive it directly from the 
satellite. 


Mr. Chairman: They would need either a converter on 
their cable operation or a little satellite dish of their own. 
That is the only means whereby they can get it. 


Mr. Boyko: “(hat 1s right. 


Mr. Shapiro: There has been one change, though, with the 
Canadian Radio-television and Telecommunications Commission in the 
last couple of weeks regarding authorization for the community 
channel. If you have cable, you know channel 10 is the community 
channel. Authorization has been given to cable companies to allow 
them to put parliamentary debates on that channel if they wish. 
That might be a way of getting the signal into the basic band of 
cable, the-channels;(2.60 715 uband. 


Mr. Warner: Is that going to cost them something? 


Mr. Chairman: That is where Rogers Cable, for example, 
is now broadcasting the social development committee hearings. 


Mr. Shapiro: I am sorry? 


Mr. Chairman: In my community the local cable company is 
now providing the social development committee hearings on the 
community channel 10. 


Mr. Shapiro: Negotiations would have to be entered into, 
but that channel could be one of the channels available and it is 
a good channel in that you do not need a converter box to get it. 
Ltad8) ONvEne dale 


Mr. Warner: Does that cost the cable company extra money? 
Mr. Radford: I do not know. 

Mrs. BoykO: Just for the™downlink. 

Mr. onaptro: for the doworink, © wouldsthinks 


Mr. Boyko: They would probably need a receiver. If they 
have a dish, they just need a receiver. 


Mr. Warner: I understand what you are saying. It is a 
very good proposal, but I have two concerns. First, the cable 
companies will cover it in Metropolitan Toronto. I do not think 
Ehat is a problem’) Ing the rural, | cemote-areas,.if cable companies 
have to spend money, they may not wish to do so. 


Second, I am assuming that, if they choose to, they could 
then simply play part of what comes in. They may, for example, 
want to run the hour of question period and nothing else. We are 
attempting to open up the entire parliamentary process, gavel to 
gavel, so I am a little nervous about that. It may end up being 
our only choice. 
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Mr. Mancini: I do not understand what you are nervous 
about ,ebavia. 


Mr. Warner: The goal of the committee from the outset 
has been to provide, as far as possible to all the people of 
Ontario, total coverage of the proceedings in the Legislature, 
wavel ibo gavel.’ Notmallyy fthat “s.42°ep m7 tO Opus and ‘G’ p.m. ‘to 
10:30 p.m. on two evenings. If cable companies have to spend 
between $10,000 and $20,000 to obtain the signal, they may choose 
not to spend that money and some communities will not get the 
coverage. 


If they do choose to spend the money, they then may make a 
second choice and cover only question period from 2 p.m. until 3 
Ree, (O13 :30: pem. dihen Atheyawiblieco offathesainm and sput ion Mr. 
Dress-Up. That defeats the purpose of what we are trying to do. l 
would like to know how we get around that. 


Mr. Bonner: If I may interject, you have hit an 
important nail on the head. There are two more disincentives for 
the cable companies. First, if they have your channel or network 
on one number, say, number 25 on the converter, they cannot put 
Disney or some American pay service on that number and charge 
people an extra X dollars a month. They do not make money from 
you. Maybe they should, but they are not going to flock to pay 
money to see Queen's Park activities. 


Mr. Chairman: You never know. 
Mr. Bonner: I would hope so, but that is problematic. 


The other disincentive is the partial coverage you mention, 
and the regulation that was just promulgated to which Andrew 
Shapiro made reference. In Metro Toronto, Rogers channel 10 has 
reports from MPs and MPPs. On that channel, if Rogers were a small 
cable operator with under 3,000 subscribers, it could now put on 
the proceedings of either the federal or provincial Parliament. 
That would lead into the partial coverage you are talking about. I 
suspect they might go for question period, which many would argue 
is unrepresentative of the overall business of government. 


If I could react to one other thing you said, I would like 
to make brief reference to what we are doing from two until six in 
the afternoon. I have not heard anybody saying we are not anxious 
to participate, in -thiss The first thing *wetwant stogdo npriehesort 
the top, is substitute provincial question period for federal 
question period. We think that is very important, and we are 
anxioupetotdocity, 


Mr. Mancini: What time do you show the federal question 
period? 


Mr. Donner. At= 1148)" po. m. 
Mr. Mancini: That in itself defeats the purpose. 


Mr. «Bonner: .ltsis not (prime time. 


Pel 


Mr. Mancini: You tell me you are going to do something 
for us and put us on at 11:30 in the evening. I appreciate that 
you are substituting us for the federal question period, but lI 
doubt we will achieve our objective if we are going to show 
question period at 11:30 in the evening. 


In regard to cable companies, let me give you some examples 
from the community I am familiar with, Windsor and Essex county. 
We have a small cable company that takes in part of Leamington, 
Kingsville and Wheatley. Several thousand people are hooked up to 
this cable, but Windsor is not hooked up to it and the rest of 
Essex county is not hooked up. We are talking about 280,000 people 
in a very important part of Ontario who are not hooked up to cable. 
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When you tell me you are going to show question period in 
Windsor or in parts of Essex county that do not have cable at 
11:30 in the evening, I doubt if five per cent of the people will 
have an opportunity to watch because of work schedules and other 
demands they have. 


Mr. Bonner: Let me take a step back and say that this 
leads us right into the first philosophical question you want to 
answer. 


What is the commitment? Is it to approximate the experience 
of sitting in the public gallery and watching the proceedings of 
this parliament and to provide that experience to the largest 
number of Ontarians possible? If that is true--and it is a 
worthwhile goal--you cannot go out and buy televisions for people 
who do not own them, but you can make as many steps as you 
possibly can through as many institutions as possible to get that 
material out to the people of Ontario. 


TVOntario is only one of the institutions you are going to 
need to use when you provide this feed to everyone who wants to 
use it, whether that be broadcasters, educational broadcasters, 
national networks, independent stations, academics or teachers. In 
Quebec they distribute tapes. You need to use all the institutions 
at your disposal. The people you are talking about who do not have 
cable will get a snippet from us, and I would hope they would get 
good coverage from the private television stations. 


MresMancini: Unless-it came,over from-Detroit,.1 do not 
know where it would come from. 


Mre Bonneris There is aeChGestation in Windsor. 
MrenManeindey Yesouand: thattiasait. 


Mr. Bonner: There is no private station in Windsor. 
However, the CBC has a reporter here from Windsor, I think. 


Mr. Mancini: But that is not why we are putting TV in 
the Legislature. 


eRe 


I want to get back to the point about when you are going to 
run question period. I do not find it very satisfactory that you 
would run it at 11:30 p.m. The business of the Ontario Legislature 
is just as important as any of the programs on your schedule. Not 
that I am disappointed, but frankly I would have hoped you would 
have suggested to the committee that you would be willing to show 
question period at a different, more appropriate hour. 


I am sure Windsor is not the only community that has 
problems with obtaining a feed or with cable or any of these 
technological problems. However, we have a very glaring problem, 
and there are 300,000 people there. I am interested in ensuring 
that when Dave Cooke, the member for Windsor-Riverside, or my 
colleague Bernie Newman gets up to speak, their constituents can 
see them. In the part of the county I represent, a portion will 
see me on cable; so my problem is not quite as severe as that of 
the Windsor members, but it is also severe compared to other parts 
GreOntarLo. 


Not only should we deal somewhat with the technical 
assistance and advice we can receive from TVO, but also we should 
discuss for a few moments what would be a most appropriate time 
for our TV coverage here in the House to appear on your network. 
That is very important. 


Mr. Radford: Nothing you have said is precluded, and I 
am talking now in historical terms about TVOntario, but we are 
licensed as an educational television broadcasting entity; that is 
the criterion that is applied to our licence, which the Canadian 
Radio-television and Telecommunications Commission holds us to. 


We have always looked upon ourselves as being that kind of 
entity. We have never looked upon ourselves as getting involved in 
public affairs as they happen. We do not cover news events. We 
have never covered the opening of the Legislature. In fact, we do 
not have the equipment to do it. We do not have mobile units and 
the staff to do it. We work on pretaped, preprepared programming 
on a scheduled slot. 


Mr. Mancini: Excuse me for a second. Do I understand you 
correctly when you say you are not mandated to cover public 
affairs? 

Mr. Radford: No, I am not saying we are not mandated. I 
am saying we never have. The question of mandate is open for 
discussion, in my view. 

Mr. Mancini: Who was that person who was on the-- 

Interjection: Jim Laxer. 


Mr. Mancini: Yes. Jim Laxer had a public affairs program. 


Mr. Radford: Okay. Also, we do Speaking Out, which is 
public affairs. 


Mr. Mancini: That is fairly up to date. 
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Mr. Radford: But feos noteongacttalities. 
Mr. Bonner: It is not spot news. 


Mr. Radford: Yes, it is not spot news. It is not an 
actuality, a news thing that is happening. I am sorry, you are 
quite right. We do get involved in public affairs on a forum 
discussion basis, but we have not been involved in public affairs 
in a situation as it is happening. 


Mr. Mancini: If you do not editorialize or give an 
editorial opinion, then you will not be in any way contravening 
what you have been doing in the past. 


McsehadtosdssaVnaie i adtivGry ing tOsbuild up to is that 
based on what we have been doing, we have set up schedules for 
educational programming which are available. The schools know that 
in the afternoon these programs are available to them for taping 
off the air or for use in their classrooms. Our schedules have 
been set up and we have tried to maintain them in a rigid way so 
the people who use our services know they are coming. 


Again, I am not being negative about this; I am just telling 
you that you have indicated an entirely different aspect of the 
kind of broadcasting we have been doing. It would be brand-new to 
us if we started, because question period is not something that 
goes on every day, five days a week, throughout the year; it is a 
spasmodic thing, depending upon when the House is sitting. 


Mr. Mancini: Just let me say this, and I hope you 
understand this is a discussion. I am not trying in any way to 
make it anything else. 


Mr. Radtord: Sure. 


Mr. Mancini: You have already made the decision that you 
will cover the federal question period. 


Mr.@Radtord: Acidiesoap.m: 


Mr. Mancini: The basic decision of whether to cover 
question period on the day it happens has been made; you already 
do that, and you are willing to substitute the provincial 
Legislature for the House of Commons. I believe we have gone past 
the step of deciding on whether to cover. The discussion now is, 
can we make it at a more appropriate hour? 


Mr. Radford: That is right. What I am presenting to you 
is what we have been doing in our scheduling in the past. We have 
to look at these considerations because while your comment about 
the timing is quite appropriate, 11230 at night also is the least 


disruptive to our schedule and to the way in which we put the 
schedules out to our people. 


Mr. Mancini: Let me put it this way. When we say we want 
to have these feeds into the schools or to be able to have the 
schools tape these feeds, a lot of the things we do in the House, 
such as statements and other things, perhaps should be fed right 
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into the schools or the teachers should know when they could take 
the tapes. 


For example, we are doing Bill 30, which is affecting the 
whole school system of Ontario. Also, when the Legislature comes 
back, there might be a lot of young people, teachers, parents, 
etc., who might want to watch the proceedings of question period. 
If they had cable, they could probably see more. 


It is even more important that we get the feed at a more 
appropriate hour. I am not trying to disrupt your schedule or 
suggesting that you dismiss an already active and successful 
program; I just want us to discuss in a thorough way the 
possibility of moving it from 11:30 p.m. 


Mr. Rad Lote -mOUG proposal, will be «lo. put 1 on ene 
distribution system we are looking at as it happens. 


Mr. Mancini: You mean at 2 p.m.? 


Mr. Radford: The distribution system will have it as it 
happens. We are only talking about putting it on the TVOntario 
distribution system. 


Mr. Mancini: You are all we have; that is the point I am 
making. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Warner: If I can get back to where I was before I 
was interrupted. 


Mr. Mancini: I am sorry. 


Mr. Warner: I want to get back to two things. One is, 
what are your practical problems in running the programming live 
at 2 p.m. on Monday, Tuesday and Thursday? I think I know some of 
the answers to that one. Second, to go to your proposal, do you 
have any practical suggestions as to how we could get around this 
little, problem 1 outlined earlier,, the disincentive proscable 
companies picking up the signal? Those are the two things I would 
like to key in on right now. 


Li a.ms 


Mr. Bonner: I was about to talk about what we were doing 
from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m., and the two questions have now dovetailed. 
I will, leave the technical saspect.~to,other «people, pbuk.we jare used 
by up to 92 per cent of the educational institutions in the 
province from kindergarten up to community colleges and 
universities. There are 40,000 teachers in the province who use 
us, 49 per cent-- 


Mr. Newman: Where do you get your statistics? 


Mr. Radford: From our office, from our research people 
and from our utilization-- 
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Mr. Newman: That is kind of strange to me. I know of no 
one-- 


Mr. Bonner: Our act requires us to research, and BBM and 
our research as well as the teachers themselves-- 


Mr. Newman: You are not just calling your friends, are 
you? 


Mr. Warner: I use some of this every day. 


Mr. Radford: We are talking about the school system. 
Allan is talking about the school systems themselves. 


Mr. Bonner: Forty-nine per cent of the children in this 
province between the ages of two and 11 watch us on a daily basis, 
and in the most fragmented media market in the world that is quite 
an accomplishment. Most of those teachers tape that material and 
put it on at a time when it is best for them. However, many of 
them use it live in the classroom as well. Two o'clock, Monday to 
Friday, might be grade 8 math. I do not have the schedule in front 
of me. It might be grade 7 geometry. It might be a safety program. 


Let us say school starts September 4, and from September 4 
until October 15 grade 8 math is at 2 p.m. every day in a 
particular school; in another school it is another subject. On 
October 15, if it becomes a different piece of programming, the 
teachers may want to use that programming very much. It would be 
very valuable in high schools, community colleges, universities 
and even in lower grades, but the teachers need continuity and 
consistency. 


Mr. Warner: Do you have any figures on how many people 
are using the programs live versus those who are using the tape 
system? 


Mr. Shapiro: No, we do not; but if your question was 
what is happening on TVO from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m., we are 
broadcasting into schools, :and after about 4 or 4:30 p.m. we are 
broadcasting to children at home. That is what the schedule looks 
like at that time. 


If we pick up a live feed from the Legislature, then we have 
to draw that much of our school programming and substitute the 
legislative feed for it. If it is a live feed, that means everyone 
who is at work from 9 a.m. °to'5 p.m. will not see that. 


Mr. Warner: Am I correct that with large school boards 
especially, the move has been towards a blanket agreement with you 
folks to pick up tapes and then to have their own tape 
distribution throughout their school system, so they do not rely 
so much on the off-air approach as they do tapes? 


Mr. Shapiro: Schools use this in two ways; they can take 
the live feed and tape it or show it or they can use our videotape 
service by purchasing tapes and use them any time they wish. So 
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you are correct in that they do not have to use the programs as we 
broadcast them at the time we broadcast them. 


Mr. Warner: My guess is that the movement is towards 
that procedure and away from utilizing it off air at a time when 
it is shown. I do not know what happens in rural Ontario, but in 
Metropolitan Toronto essentially that is what most of the schools 
are doing. The large school boards are operating that way, so it 
is probably less critical for your programming to be shown in that 
time slot up until 4 or 4:30 p.m., when that portion becomes a 


little more critical because you are looking at the kids who have 
come home. 


Mr. Radford: Off-air taping is very predominant. The use 
Gf Our tape “library “is actually “diminishing » fl “do not have “any 
statistics, but I feel the schools have become more sophisticated. 
More of them have videocassette recorders and television 
equipment, so they are taping off air. 


We know that utilization of our tape service is decreasing; 
it is not increasing. Yet we know the number of teachers using our 
service in the number of classrooms is increasing. I do not have 
the correlated statistics, but I have a real feeling they are more 
predominantly taping off air than they used to. 


Mr. Warner: Can we go back to some suggestions about how 
we get around this little problem of the cable companies? 


Mr. Radford: You can buy them their receivers and their 
dishes. : 


Mr. Warner: Have you any guess how many we would have to 


do that for? 


Mr. Boyko: A lot of them have dishes now; so it might 
mean buying a receiver and a modulator to get it on a channel. In 
other cases where they do not have a dish, you would have to buy a 
dish and have it installed. 


Mr. Warner: Are these huge numbers? Are we talking about 
$100,000 or $20,000? It would be paying for the fee, which is 
what? Is it $10,000? Is that what you said before? 


Mr. Radford: For the receiver. 
Mr. Boyko: Dish and receiver. 
Mr"\Warner: "One ‘way around it is to offer-- 


Mr. Radford: It removes one of the disincentives we are 
talking about. 


Mr. Warner: What about the second major disincentive, 
which is that these folks may wish to show only question period 
and may not want to cover anything else? We have paid for them to 
hook up, but now that they have their hookup they may say, "We are 
going to run it from two’ o'clock until three o*’clock and that is 
ite. 
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Mr. Radford: If you pay for the hookup, you should sign 
an agreement with them that they will cover it from gavel to gavel 
on a converted channel, an available channel. As long as they have 
a converter system, they will have it. 


Mr. Warner: That is one approach. The last question I 
have is slightly different. Leave aside the live coverage aspect 
and presume for a moment that we have accepted your suggestion and 
have bought all the dishes and everybody in the province is 
showing this wonderful program. 


Do you folks have an interest in doing some educational work 
around the programming that would come out, such as monitoring the 
proceedings and using that as a basis on which to package material 
for the schools? For example, someone mentioned the Bill 30 
debates that are going on. Could you use that to put together a 
package? It could also be the opening of the Legislature with some 
explanation as to the traditions and so on. Could you do something 
such as that for use in the schools? 


Mr. Radford: Yes; there is no question about it. Our 
mandate is to distribute educational programming to the people of 
Ontario. What you are talking about is certainly educational. We 
would have a distinct interest in thoroughly investigating that 
and seeing what we could do. 


Mr. Warner: Super. 


Mr. Shapiro: Perhaps I could add something to that. In 
the past, when certain bills of importance to our mandate, 
education, have come through the Legislature, we have dealt with 
them in a variety of ways; for example, the special education bill 
that came through a couple of years ago. We have done a lot of 
programming to assist teachers and the educational community on 
how to deal with and implement Bill 82, the special education 
bill. I am sure we would be interested in doing that on an ongoing 
basis. ; 


On the issue that was raised about simply substituting the 
provincial for the federal, when we were looking at what we do 
currently, the first thing we thought of was the simple 
substitution. We have not gone into further programming 
ramifications if a whole new feed were available to us. I think it 
is fair to say that). 


Since it is a brand-new development, what we would like to 
d0g is _toladdjthatinewhpossibility dncoythes total mixnorawhat we 
look at when we look at how we put the schedule together and what 
we are dealing with. Because it is something that is brand-new--we 
have not had the opportunity in the past--we would be open to 
looking at any way of contextualizing it and looking at some new 
addition to the education system, which is how this could be 
interpreted. 


Ms, HE.td.-omith:s. Thisvisethe. polntei«was interested.in. 
We have to be talking about two separate things when we are 
talking about coverage carried live. I recognize there is an 
audience out there that is interested in that. I have had two 
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phone calls from people wanting to know why we are not carrying 
the social development committee meetings when they are out of 
town, because they have done nothing else all summer but watch 
them, which I think is great. 


By and large, I would completely support TVOntario in that 
you could never use that as an educational device in the schools; 
they have been meeting all summer. The big value is that it could 
be drawn from and used by media people and researchers and put 
into a package that could be given to the schools. The two uses 
have to be kept separate, the one that is research use and the one 
that is a straight broadcasting use. 


You covered what I was interested in, which is this business 
of what we would have to do to acquire the straight broadcasting 
use, which we will have to pay for. It is not something an ongoing 
system is going to use full-time; it has to be something added in, 
I would think. My points were pretty well answered. 


Vi LO -alm: 


Mrs Bossy: Correct me if Iam wrong, but’strictly “on the 
basis of what has been said here, my conclusion is that if we want 
to broadcast from gavel to gavel, we should be saying to TVOntario 
that we need to apply for a licence for another network. That is 
the only way I can see from everything that has been said. We have 
to go through that route. 


MredRadtorde: eft *is" our perception: too: 


Mr. Bossy: The question I would like to ask concerns 
telephone versus satellite feed for the distribution. In my own 
mind I feel the answer would be satellite. I imagine that if we 
applied for a licence, we would have to go the route of setting up 
our own feed from here, as they do in Ottawa, directly to 
satellite; it then would be available to those who wanted to pick 
Leaps 


Mr. Radford: You mentioned that the alternative 
distribution would be through telephone lines. 


Mr. Bossy alt vs" anwalternative, 


Mr. Radford: We found it unsatisfactory. There are many 
advantages to the satellite. Once you have the feed up to the 
satellite and it is pushing down, anybody else can join on just by 
tuning into the satellite. If you are using the land lines, you 
have to string another set of lines or arrange for them. 


The cost is actually cheaper. It should be pointed out, when 
you are looking at cost, that the annual cost for using that 
satellite is $1 million per transponder channel; so that would be 
an operating cost in addition to the cost involved in maintaining 
the cameras in the building. There would be an operating cost of 
$1 million for the use of a satellite channel. 


Mr. Chairman: What would be the initial cost? It will 
not be the capital cost. 
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Mr. Radford: How much would it cost to put a satellite 
up there? 


Mr. Boyko: If you do your own uplink, it should be in 
the area of 5700, 000. I would have to confirm that. You can go 
another way; you can have the carrier provide the uplink and you 
can pay an operating cost. 


Mr. Radford: Bell Canada. 


Mr. Boyko: Yes. They will uplink everybody to the same 
satellite. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you have an idea of what that would 
eon tz 


Mr. Boyko: You can do it two ways. If we went in with 
Our system, we would have to add another transmitter and look at 
standby facilities for that transmitter, and we would then uplink 
on another channel to the same satellite we are on. 


Mr. Radford: Mike, do you know how much we pay Bell for 
our uplink now? 


Mr. Boyko: We pay something like 670,000 or $80,000. 
Mr. Radford: A year? 


Mr, Boyko:;mNotsaimonth.gilwanacorty mL wild. take)that 
back. I think it comes to $250,000 a year. 


Mr. Radford: That is $20,000 a month for the uplink 
service, then $l million a year for what you have up there. 


Mr. Chairman: In a sense then, if TVO got the licence, 
the capital cost would be whatever you want to make it, or 
robably rental; so we are talking $250,000 to get it up there and 
1 million to use the channel. 


Mr. Radford: Per year, yes. 


Mr. Boyko: What you save if you go with your own 
transmitter is the operating cost of Bell providing the uplink. 
You do not save anything on the transponder channel. 


Mr.uRadtord.sButayousbavestosputeyourecapi tal. ups Eront. 
which Mike estimates at about $400,000 or $500,000. That is a 
payback of about two years; so you have to weigh that out. It 
would cost you $250,000 a year to have Bell provide the service, 
or you can put §500,000 up front and buy the equipment yourself 
with no annual fee. It is a matter of the availability of funds. 


Mr. Chairman: From your point of view, is there an 
advantage in sustaining your own capital costs and getting it up 
there and then you have it. Is that a preferred route? 


Mr. Boyko: You get a payback after X years. I would have 
to confirm that $250,000 figure. I am working from memory. I think 
I am right. 
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Mr. Chairman: At this stage we are not worried about 
precise numbers, but it would be useful if you could do that. 


Mr. Bossy: I have a further question re the cost. When 
you have the uplink and you are sort of reserving a network up 
there, that cost is fixed on an annual basis regardless. I am 
trying to equate this to what is happening now with the 
parliamentary session. When you tune in today, you will see that 
the session is going to open in September. That is all that is 
shown. We would have use of roughly only 80 days, or whatever it 
is, when the Legislature is sitting. That network would stay blank 
all this time and that cost does not diminish because you do not 


utilize it. 
bir. Radtord: That's’ rignt. 
Mr.RBoyco. 7 thatel's Tight. *Youw reserve’ the channel. 


Mr. Warner: For reruns of your speeches. 


Mr. Bossy: I am talking about reserving the right of 
using that channel. 


Mr. Radford: Actually, it is like installing a telephone 
in your home. You pay for it whether you use it or not. 


Mr. Chairman: What we are looking at here with respect 


to options would be a distribution system that costs nothing. In 
other words, we make the feed available. 


Mr. Radford: Right, and then you have tapes of-- 


Mr. Chairman: The concept the federal government is now 
discussing would probably run to $1 million a year, maybe $1.2 
million, depending on whether it bought equipment, rented 
equipment, or something like that. That is the range of options 
that would be available to us. That is interesting. 


Mr. Radford: Yes. How much money do you have, Mr. 
Chairman? This brings you back to your first premise. 


Mr. Chairman: We are not selling South African wine, so 
revenue is down. 


Mr. Radford: You have a problem there. 


Ms. E. J. Smith: We are selling Ontario wine instead. 


Mr. Bossy: We have made really a big commitment on that, 
because we have-- 


Mr. Chairman: Hold on, Maurice, we have made no 
commitments here; we are just asking the price. 


Mr. Bossy: No. I think the government has made a’ 
commitment that it is going to televise the proceedings here. Our 
job right now is to try to come up with a report as to what we 
conceive to be the best route to go. With all the discussions that 
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we have had, we seem to be coming down to really only one route. 


If we are going to televise gavel to gavel, we have to have 
our own network to do the job that we set out to do; that is, to 
broadcast exactly what goes on here ever day the Legislature sits. 
We cannot seem to tag on only on a spot basis with any other form 
of television network. There is no television company that is 
going to say: "By God, this is a real good thing. We are going to 
substitute our entire program for the Legislature." I am sure we 
are not going to get that. We have no alternative. 


Mr. Radford: If it competes with The Young and The 
Restless, you are quite right. 


Mr. Chairman: Nothing can compete with that. 


Mr. Bossy: Really, we have no alternative but to look | 
at, as was suggested here by Mr. Radford, the fact that we are 
going to have to use TVOntario to apply for a licence or a new 
network, and then hope we can live with the cost. 


Mr. Mancini: When the committee visited Alberta some 
years ago, it was my recollection Alberta had made an arrangement 
with a cable company. The cable company brought in all its own 
equipment and televised the whole assembly and all of its 
activities from gavel to gavel. Are you familiar with this? 


Mr. Radford: No, but technically there is no problem 
with that. That is exactly what Rogers is doing now with the 
committee. 


Mr. Mancini: I was just wondering how they had made 
these arrangements with that cable company. 


Mr... Chalrmanse if, Imcouldijustustack my inose: in. here,».] 
think Alberta does it on a spasmodic basis; it is not gavel to 
gavel. They allow a cable company to transmit from the chamber, 
much as we do, but it is at the whim, desire, wish, or whatever, 
of the cable company. 


One of the problems Saskatchewan had to deal with is that 
when it first considered televising the proceedings, there was no 
cable network in Saskatchewan. Therefore, they had to wait until a 
commercial cable network had developed in the province before they 
had much in the way of a practical means of reaching anybody. They 
had the same distribution problem in televising the proceedings. 
It is not hard to do and not that expensive, but if you want the 
program to go anywhere, you have to have a system. 


Mrs Radford. That tits exactly right . 
LisZO seem: 


Mr. Chairman: There are a couple of other points I would 
like to pursue with you. Let me add my personal bias here. I wish 
you would not bump the federal question period. Although I hate to 
admit this in public, when I go home late at night and get in at 
11:15 p.m. and I hear there has been a hot happening in Ottawa 
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that day, junkie that I am, I often watch TVOntario broadcasting 
the federal question period. I suspect that in my town, like many 
others, there are a lot of people whose normal working day ends at 
11 or 11:30 p.m. and if something happened in Ottawa they want to 
see, they appreciate the chance to see it. They are not at home at 
two o'clock in the afternoon. Nor am I most days. Reprogramming is 
a useful exercise for a lot of people. 


In terms of making your own decisions about programming, lL 
would guess that even if you wanted to rearrange the programming 
so that you did a live feed from the Legislature at two o'clock in 
the afternoon, your lead time would be pretty close to a year 
before you could reschedule. You have in the schools now all the 
schedules for the coming school year. 


Mr. Radford: That is right. Next year is already in 
place with schools and with our own scheduling, from September 
right through to the end of next June. 


Mr. Chairman: So although it would not be physically 
impossible to bump everything off the air, it would certainly 
dislocate a whole lot of folks if you did that. 


Mr. Radford: “Yes. 


Mr. Chairman: One of the reasons we turn to TVO is, for 
example, when we had the debate here on the Constitution, TVO came 
in and most members were very pleased with the programming that 
was done and the translation service. That was one of the 
occasions when I spoke French and, through the mercy of the 
translator, nobody heard me speak French so it looked really good. 
People were pleased with the coverage and we found, as we went 
around the province afterwards, a lot of people did watch that. 
Maybe it was just because it was a rare event. We were quite happy 
with that. 


I just want to reconfirm a point. I sense TVO is not 
particularly interested in the production of the proceedings. 


Mr. Radford: Do you mean putting our own staff and our 
own production in? 


Mr. Ghalttman:” Yes: 


Mr. Radford: No, and in our view there is a very 
practical small-p or large-P political reason for that. As an 
agency of the province, we try to be apolitical. If we become the 
producers, we then could be held up as being those who put the 
Camera on the wrong man, or this party or that person, for too 
long; or "You showed him being ejected from the chamber but you 
did not show her." 


Mr. Chairman: She has not even been ejected yet. It is 
Seriel to. cones 


Mr. Radford: We just feel it would be awfully nice if an 
agency of the House, right in the House, was making those 
production judgement calls which can be potentially politically a 


hot potato on occasion. 


Mr. Chairman: I think the committee concurs with the 
concept that we would probably go the way of most other chambers, 
that some process internal to the Legislature, probably under the 
realm of the Speaker and a committee, would be in charge of the 
production. So the pickup of the live feed is the point where 
another agency such as TVO would come in. 


I want to pursue a couple of other things. One thing we have 
noticed is that parliaments are strange animals. It is not that 
the rest of the world should really give a hoot how they operate 
or about what they are doing or what is going on here, but somehow 
we have to address ourselves to the fact that some explanation of 
what is going on has to be given. 


The committee has pretty much rejected the idea of any kind 
of commentator. In Ottawa, for example, we noticed that the 
proceedings go out with no commentator at all. The CBC picks up a 
feed and adds a commentator to introduce and say, "The bells are 
ringing." But everybody wants to stay away from that, probably 
from the fear that sooner or later the commentator will have to 
make some editorial comment of some kind and we do not want that. 


In Saskatchewan there was an attempt to use the graphics 
much more to explain what is being debated, what is the content, 
what is happening. We might give more consideration to do a bit 
more than that, to have some process whereby, for example, the 
press gallery can tune into a program that explains the estimates, 
second readings of bills, debating a bill in principle, and so on. 
Some of that may have some educational value. You do not do a 
great deal of work in that field. I heard you say earlier you 
might be interested in doing some of that. 


Mr. Radford: In graphics, actually we have been pioneers 
in the Telidon field in Ontario. We have a software program that 
can computer-generate the kinds of graphics that you are talking 
about. As a broadcast entity, we have been involved in it, so we 
do have a concept of graphics. I think we are talking about 
gtaphics that will explain what is happening in the House and 
estimates and what not. 


Mr. Chairman: We may be able to use your services to 


explore that a bit further. 
Mr. Radford: Yes, we have some capability in that area. 


Mr. Chairman: That might be useful. We are grappling 
with the problem of how you explain this wierd process that is 
used in the Legislature to the world at large. It is difficult. 
Most members, to tell you the truth, cannot give you an accurate 
explanation. There are some who have read the standing orders 
here. I would go that far, but I would not care to say there are 
125 people here who really know how this place works--even some 
who have been here for quite some time. It is difficult. 


Every time a procedural wrangle erupts, we are all reaching 
for 800 years of evil minds conniving to come up with an 
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interpretation of a standing order. That means a very complicated 
process is going on here. It is difficult for us to draw lines 
here as to what the public would be interested in, how to best 
present that, how to integrate that into broadcast proceedings, or 
whether to go outside to do some kind of educational television 
programming, or how you would do that. We are aware there is a 
problem. We just do not have much in the way of solutions yet. 


Mr. Radford: We cannot offer any right now, but we do 
have some expertise in that area. If we get some sort of concept 
of what you are looking at, we can research it. 


Mr. Chairman: I am not sure how much of the committee's 
report will be spent on that area, but we are aware the end 
product, for example, is often something that people cannot 
understand, and we cannot reasonably expect them to understand it 
unless they happen to be parliamentary junkies and have read 
Erskine May. I dare say there are not a lot of people in the world 
who spend a lot of time reading Erskine May. We have had most of 
our prime concerns at least identified. I do not know that we have 
had them answered. 


One of the difficulties we will have is that this committee 
will make recommendations about how the coverage might be 
implemented. As Mr. Mancini pointed out, from a member's point of 
view, it is of no use to people in Windsor--200,000 of them--if 
they cannot see it. We might do the world's greatest television 
production here, but if nobody in Windsor can see it, it is not 
much of service to anybody. I think we are at the point where we 
have made the distinction that we are not essentially interested 
in broadcasting for news purposes. Other people will cover that. 


Ltuwi ll be much? Likeawhat isi:on; ny TV esetael feltwantedato, 1 
can flip a channel and get the stock market quotes for today, find 
out the weather in Atlanta, Georgia, turn to a news network, or 
follow on the parliamentary channel the proceedings of the federal 
House. We are interested in providing a reasonably accurate record 
of the business of Queen's Park. That may not fall into your 
broadcasting mandate. It seems to me it is somewhat different. 


Mr. Radford: I must confess I was not aware of the 
Windsor area. That is a tremendously large population not to be 
served by cable. Why has a cable company not been in there? 


Mr. Ghairmany;oThe trickbisjaif wewwanteto hitqWindsox, 
we are going to have to go to CBS, NBC and ABC. That is like Miami 
Vice. 


Mr. Radford: There is another area that has been brought 
up, another aspect that can be looked at, but it is all money. You 
have been talking about that from the beginning. It might be 
possible to put a repeater transmitter in the Windsor area. 
Channels would be awfully scarce because it is a heavily populated 
area. It would probably be a UHF channel--VHF actually--so 
somebody with his own channel selector could actually select that 
channel. That would be a direct off-air thing. It would be 
unmanned. We use them in smaller power transmitters in northern 
Ontario. 


LL: 30 aun 


All of our transmitters are this way. They are not manned. 
They pick up off the satellite and go out over a standard 
transmitter. That could be something, particularly in a large area 
that is underserved by cable. I would not suggest you would want 
to look at it immediately, but somewhere down the line as you 
expand the distribution network, you might want to investigate 
that. As Mr. Boyko has pointed out, it is quite true that channels 
are very scarce, particularly around Detroit, which is a heavily 
populated United States area. Every small community within 50 
miles seems to have a television station. 


Mr. Newman: In the Windsor area we have too many 
channels. We have all of the US signals. 


Mr. Radford: I suspect you are right. 


Mr. Shapiro: I know we have some problems in terms of 
our signal in the Windsor area because of the location of our 
transmitter and the overload from the American side, but if, as 
Mr. Radford suggests, you are interested in looking at an on-air 
as opposed to a cable system, then you have to examine all the 
ramifications. You would have an on-air network such as the 
current TVOntario one, whereas if you use cable, you do not have a 
system to maintain. You provide the feed, the cable company picks 
it up, and there are no maintenance costs. 


Mr. Boyko: There are no operating costs. 

Maes ohapiro:” Phat) ts ‘correct. “I terctal veryi-ditferent 
thing just to allow the cable companies to use the signal as 
Opposed to getting it out on air. Once you set up one transmitter 
serving 200,000 or 500,000 people, you will have the rest of the 
population of the province looking for their own service. Thirty 
per cent of the people in Ontario do not receive cable. 

Mr. Newman: They are wiring the Windsor area now. 

Mr. Shapiro: Yes, so I understand. 


Mr. Bossy: We get channel 8 from Chatham and we have 59, 
It is transmitted within a few miles outside right now. 


Mr. Shapiro: “hat Te pions 


Mr. Bossy: How far does that transmit? I am just 
interested in knowing why they would not transmit as far as 
Windsor. 


Mr. Shapiro: I think the B contour from that transmitter 
has about a 38- or 45-mile radius. 


Mr. Boyko: I did not think it would be that high. 


Mr. Bossy: It would go into Essex county on certain-- 
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Mr. Shapiro: We have a transmitter, though, that serves 
the Windsor area as well. 


Mr. Boyko: However, you are also limited. You cannot 
just broadcast big power because what you are going to do is 
interfere with all existing stations. You have to stay within 
certain parameters. 


Mr. Chairman: That would be nice. We could go on air and 
knock off every other channel. That would be a really popular move. 


Mr. Bossy: In Windsor we receive the channel 59 signal. 
Mr. Radford: We have a transmitter in Windsor on another 
channel, 32, and that is exactly the same programming as you 


receive on 59. 


Mr. Bossy: So by establishing another transmitter there, 
we could beam in a different channel to bring it in. 


Mr. Boyko: You would have to have a different channel, 
yes. ; 


Mr. Bossy: Is that the expansion you are talking about 
as far as extra transmitters are concerned? 


Poem bOY KO: hataisefi eat. 

Mr. Newman: There seems to be a proliferation of discs 
developing in the Windsor-Essex county area. What are they doing 
exactly? 


Mr. Radford: Watching Home Box Office, free movies from 
the United States, I would think. 


Mr. Boyko:, That is right. 
Interjection: They are stealing. 
Ma. Radtord: Yes. 


Mr. Boyko: Depending on which satellite they are looking 
at. 


Mr. Newman: Would they be taking any Canadian broadcasts? 


Mr. Boyko: They could. 


Mr. Radford: They could get the parliamentary channel. 
They could get our feed direct. 


Mr. Newman: Most taverns have the disc either on the 
lawn or on top of the building. 


Mr. Chairman: There are many parts of northern Ontario 
where a cable, wired operation is not a commercially practical 
venture. 
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Mr. Radford: We have a multitude of small, low-power, 
20-watt television transmitters in northern Ontario with their own 
dishes, picking up the satellite, bringing it down and then 
putting it out through this low-powered transmitter. They serve 
areas of maybe two or three miles radius, but they are small 
northern Ontario communities. In many places that is the only 
television they have. If you were to put another one in there, 
they would have two channels and they would be away to the races. 


In those non-cable areas, the only real answer is low-power 
relay transmitters, the LPRTs, as we call them. The cost of those 
is $50,000; invinstallation, pretty? weld} is’ it not? 


Mr. Boyvoc [Oy is*no0e. quite thar hire nh. 
Mr. Radtotd: Great. 
Mr. Boyko: Ul as@apout §36,'000.. 


Mr. Bossy: Is there any federal assistance funding for 
these transmitters? 


Mr. Radford: We have not found any. 


Mr. Shapiro: No. All our capital expansion has been paid 
100 per cent by the provincial government. 


Mr. Bossy: Having sat in on many discussions with the 
minister in Ottawa, I have heard his concern over the stealing and 
establishing of these dishes. It was said about three years ago 
that it would be uncontrollable by the CRTC. They could not 
control the dishes. I think we are leading right into that now. 


MreJRadtord: Teriseuncontro!llabien 


Mr. Bossy: My first question was whether the federal 
government had any interest, because I am sure it was concerned. 
We have many people complaining about the distribution of 
television in the remote areas and they might have suggested 
TVOntario establish more with federal help. 


Mr. Radford: The only way we are getting any assistance 
from the federal government in the establishment of broadcast 
facilities is in the new French-language service which is in now. 
The federal government has pledged $3 million a year for five 
years and it is being matched by Ontario. That will establish a 
distribution system for the French service and provide money for 
programming. 


We are in the process of setting up exactly what you are 
talking about for distribution purposes, except that it is a 
French-language educational television program service. We are in 
the process of doing that right now. We investigated it for our 
own purposes and found that is the only way we could do it. That 
is why we make the same proposal to you. 


Mr. Chairman: We have pretty well got to the point where 
we have what we want. What would be helpful to us is any studies 
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you have done in this field that you feel you could make 
to us. The critical decision to which we have to address 


available 
ourselves 


is the distribution. You may have studies in that regard that 


might help us get a handle on what we have to do to make this kind 


of programming available to the largest number of people at the 
least amount of money. 


We have had various suggestions about the satellite feed, 
the uplink, from doing that ourselves to simply making it 
available. Are you involved with or otherwise informed of 
considerations that are going on to provide this same kind of 
service from the House of Commons? I am told they are considering 
moving from the way they provide it now to the satellite system, 


the basic across-Canada network. I take it you are not involved in 


that directly. 
Mr. Radford: -No.*> IT“am?not awatre®of that’: 
Mr. Chairman: I think those are preliminary discussions. 


If we opted, for example, to provide a feed that is 
available to cable systems, since you do a tape distribution 
system at TVO, would you be interested in incorporating a similar 
tape distribution system of the proceedings from here? In other 
words, if we used TVO as the licensing agency that put it out, 
could you incorporate in your tape distribution system a system 
that would also provide tapes of the proceedings of the 
Legislature? 


Mr. Radford: Sure. That would be a natural follow-up. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. We might be able to do a fill-in if 
we were able to hit only 70 per cent or 60 per cent with cable 
feed and we provided the other 30 per cent through picking up 
tapes from you. 


Mr. Radford: They call it a bicycling system. They 
bicycle the tapes around the different cable companies. 


Me. Charrman: That might frill *in ‘that gap. 
Mr. McLean: Is TVOntario totally funded by the province? 


Mr. Radford: No, it is 70 per cent funded by the 
province. 


Mr. McLean: Where does the balance of the funding come 
from? 


Mr. Radford: The balance of the funding comes from our 
own revenue development operations. We sell the programs we 
produce to educational broadcasters throughout the world. Our 
biggest market is in the United States. Last year about $4.5 
million in revenue came from the sale of our programs. 


We also have a number of programs that are underwritten by 
government agencies on a project-specific basis. In other words, 
it is not only operating funds. For a number of years the 
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Secretary of State in Ottawa has provided us with a considerable 
amount of money each year to help us with our French-language 
programming. There are also provincial ministries with which we 
have been involved with project-specific funding. That is part of 
the 30 per cent as well. 


i440. a.m. 


We solicit corporate underwriting as well. We have a group 
of people who go to see large corporations and ask them if they 
would care to underwrite some of our programming. We have been 
moderately successful in that. Then there is our public membership 
drive that we started two years ago, which last year brought in 
about $1 million in funds. We are able to pick up 30 per cent of 
our operating funding from those areas. The other 70 per cent 
comes from Ontario through two ministries, the Ministry of 
Citizenship and Culture and the Ministry of Education. 


The Ministry of Education funding, incidentally, is 
project-specific. We must spend that money on specific programs 
aimed at school children. That is something we had not thought 
about when you talked about the possibility of disrupting that 
school service. The Ministry of Education's funding must be used 
specifically for those purposes. 


Mr. McLean: I have a question that may have been asked 
when I was absent for a few minutes. Do you have estimates of the 
approximate cost of taping proceedings in the House for the 
duration of the sittings of the House? 


Mr. Radford: Just as a record, so you would have tapes 
on record. 


Mr. McLean: Yes. 
Mr. Radford: I think you would probably want to do that. 


Mr. Shapiro: We do not have cost estimates, but I think 
that anything you decide to televise with electronic Hansard you 
would be interested in keeping on master tapes in perpetuity. 
Members of the assembly and staff could draw on that through the 
legislative library. 


Mr. Radford: We do not have cost estimates, but we could 
develop some for the committee. That might be something you would 
well want to incorporate into it. 


Mr. McLean: It would be good information. 


Mr. Chairman: We thank you for attending before the 
committee this morning. We appreciated the opportunity to have a 
chat with you about this. As you may have gathered, we are a 
little at a loss in certain technical aspects of this and you have 
been of some assistance to us. If you could provide us with any 
other information, it would be helpful. ; 
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This committee is not particularly charged with the 
responsibility of actually putting out tenders, buying it and all 
that. We are aware of the aspect that affects us directly and on 
which we will comment, the matter of accessibility so that we 
represent all the members in all the ridings. We are anticipating 
that if we put out some kind of report that recommends you 
televise the proceedings, but only people in Toronto can see it, 
we are certainly going to hear about it. Distribution is an aspect 
that is not our prime concern, but it is going to be one of them. 


Mr. Radford: If there are any further questions, we are 
in the Government Services telephone book. We would like to extend 
an invitation to any member of the committee to come up to Yonge 
and Eglinton to see us. Whenever you have an opportunity, just 
give us a call and we will be delighted to show you what this 
agency of Ontario is doing at present and how we go about doing it. 


Mr. Warner: The only thing we want when we get on air is 


Elwy Yost for narrator. 


The committee recessed at 11:45 a.m. 
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The committee resumed at 2:26 p.m. in room 228. 


TELEVISION IN LEGISLATURE 
(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: This afternoon, if it is possible, I would 
like not to have a long session, but before we ask the clerk of 
the committee Smirle Forsyth and others to begin to draft a report 
it would be useful to make sure that we have the framework 
outlined and we are in general agreement. If other people want 
things included in the draft report, they will get an opportunity 
this afternoon to put them in. There are a couple of occasions in 
here where we will be looking for some direction so that when the 
staff people write this report they will have some idea of what 
the committee wants to do. 


Because of the time frame in which we are operating, at the 
end of the afternoon I would like to be able to say to Smirle and 
others who actually will be drafting the wording of the report: 
"This is the direction in which the committee wants to go. We 
would like to see a report drafted which covers these items.'' When 
it comes back to us, we will see it in its final form and will 
have an opportunity to pull it apart, make other recommendations, 
perhaps highlight some things and take out other things and do 
some work on the wording. 


However, the concept is that today we will know what this 
report is going to look like. When we come back from our review of 
the northern agencies, for a couple of days of committee time we 
will have an opportunity to go through the report. That would be 
it for now. That will be the report to be tabled with the Clerk of 
the House by about the end of August, so we will have some leeway 
here. 


For example, you now have copies of what we did the other 
day in a draft form of guidelines. Smirle has gone through that 
and drafted up a second version of the same thing. It probably 
reflects as much of a consensus as there was in the committee. If 
we had been able to get started a bit earlier, we probably could 
have gone through that today; however, that is the idea. You will 
see a report that will look something like that, to reflect a 
consensus. 


We will not get to votes today; we want some time to 
consider it in committee. Perhaps I can just go through this. Has 
everyone got a copy? Basically, all we are looking for is to make 
sure we have covered those items of concern to members. If there 
is a need to grab a consensus around something, would you point 
that out to me as I go through it and we can talk about that for a 
while? I think it is fairly straightforward. 
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We want to go through some discussion about the electronic 
Hansard we saw in Ottawa and a somewhat broader concept that we 
will probably wind up calling "televising the proceedings of the 
House" or "providing television coverage of the business of the 
House.’ We will go through that type of definition. 


The purpose of the exercise is to provide an accurate, 
factual and coherent record of the proceedings which can be 
understood by the public, so the subsequent recommendations we 
make will be based on that. That is moving us away from the idea 
of something that will record the words of the members, so there 
will be some distinction there. 


We want to make sure that from the members' point of view 
everybody will get equal treatment and it will not make any 
difference whether one is at one end of the chamber or the other; 
one will have equal opportunity for good television coverage. 
Basically, that reflects what we saw in Regina, the attempt that 
was made there. 


We will talk in somewhat broader terms because I believe the 
consensus of the committee is that the Regina way of doing things 
is our preferred option; that is the route we want to go, and it 
will cover just about everything from the nature of the 
proceedings and how they are laid out from a television point of 
view, to the kind of equipment, to their whole approach of 
televising the proceedings. I think that is our preferred option. 
Again, if I am wrong on any of these, let me know. 


Therefore, we want to have some kind of a director of 
broadcasting, a Gary Ward concept of someone who understands the 
System andvis mn concrol@otvwit and directs it).; That will mean not 
a large organization but a relatively small one with someone who 
understands the system and kind of works us through. We would 
reiterate some of the things we heard in testimony this week: that 
this is to be a professional operation with some flexibility 
involved, that it is not meant to be an amateur night and that we 
are looking for good-quality broadcasting. It would be done 
in-house under the control of the Speaker and a committee of the 
Legislature. 


The staff would not be large. We would do as much as we 
could to avoid the creation of a large staff. In the beginning, we 
would run for a trial period of some weeks, perhaps for as long as 
a month or so. As members of the Legislature, we would have the 
Opportunity, probably in our caucuses, to review the way the 
proceedings are being covered and to offer comments to a committee 
such as this one. We would have that opportunity if we ran into 


technical problems about lighting, camera angles and things such 
ae tiacs 


There would be an ongoing review and there would be a formal 
review of the guidelines, probably within the first year of actual 
Operation of a system. We would have that in mind. There would be 
regular review by a standing committee, but it would be our 


feeling that a more formal process should take place after a set 
period of time. . 
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The next one is simply to amend the terms of reference of 
this committee so that we would be the standing committee that 
would do that review. When reviewing, we would be encouraged to 
talk to media people who might be using electronic feeds and to 
get some sampling of the public to see whether people are watching 
the proceedings and whether the proceedings are in a form they 
understand. We would see whether we could pick up simple ways to 
provide them more information, whether in visual effects or 
something else. We would try to be aware of those things. 


This committee of the Legislature would work with the people 
actually installing the system. We are probably more concerned 
with the effects of lighting and things such as that than with 
getting a big knowledge of the technical aspects of all this. 


We felt that putting time codes on these tapes would be a 
good idea for purposes of retrieving things. The tapes ought. to be 
time-coded just as the Hansards themselves are time-coded. I would 
think anyone who would want to use them would need some system. I 
do not think we want to sit down and watch eight hours of tape to 
find a 10-minute speech we are looking for. 


I do not know whether we want to get into rearranging the 
chamber, but it was suggested to us that there were some things to 
be considered, one of which is a slightly different seating 
arrangement’ for the members. One suggestion was to put some 
additional seats along the front. We would have to talk about that 
in the text of the report. 


We do not want to get into how the chamber is set up for 
every parliament, but for television purposes it is probably true 
that we will have some technical difficulties when we have a row 
of members tucked against the deck. It will be difficult to light 
corners. I am anticipating that.whoever might advise on lighting 
the chamber will advise that it is always going to be difficult to 
get proper lighting on members who have seats allocated in places 
such as that, and camera angles would be very difficult. We would 
have that in mind. 


There was some discussion as to whether the audio console 
might have to be moved. In areas such as that, we would point out 
areas of concern. We may not necessarily have the expertise. I do 
not know whether that console has to be moved or whether it is 
desirable it be moved. 


There will be some impact on the chamber because of the 
addition of television equipment, but my sense is that we will try 
to put the equipment in there in the least obnoxious way possible. 
I like the Saskatchewan idea of recessing the cameras. You may 
recall they simply painted them black so that you did not see a 
television camera unless you really looked for it. That seems to 
me a reasonable way to proceed. I do not know whether it is 
possible to do that in this chamber, but it may well be. 


The general idea is that the equipment should be integrated 
into the chamber and should not stand out. There should not be any 
platforms or things hanging down. 
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Mrs. Marland: Regina did a better job on that than 
Ottawa did. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. We have to remember that in Regina 
they were renovating the chambers when they installed the 
equipment, so it was much easier for them to do that kind of 
integration ‘than “it was in Ottawa. In Ottawa, I donot -know that 
they were particularly obvious, but it was not hard to pick out 
the cameras because they were simply suspended from the ceiling. 


We want to talk a little about the need to have the 
broadcast facilities available and the control room somewhere in 
proximity to the chamber. In a technical sense, it really does not 
have to be adjacant to the chamber. There is no reason for that 
excepls  whensyOUlZeteIntoO wining ans this building; Te °really is va 
bit of a problem because of the old nature of the building. There 
is no reason that control room has to be in the chamber, adjacant 
to the chamber or anywhere else. It can be anywhere in the city 
for that matter, but the further away the more difficult it 
becomes. 


You might consider that there is lots of space around the 
chamber that could be used. There are lobbies on either side. 
There is some space available upstairs. It is possible, and it may 
be preferable, to simply locate it close to the chamber where it 
is convenient and where you are not going to get into the 
long-standing argument about whether the Speaker controls that 
Space or the Ministry of Government Services controls that space 
or whatever. We are looking for a straightforward solution there. 


We talked about a timetable for the installation. In 
practical terms, you may recall Ivan Barclay said that ordering 
the equipment is probably going to take four to six months if 
everything goes well. Implementation would be possible before the 
end of the fall session. You could have the trial period. The 
complete compilation of full television coverage probably is not 
too practical until the spring session. As to the distribution of 
signal, the TVOntario people said today it may be three months but 
more likely would be six months before someone who had a licence 
could get permission from the Canadian Radio-television and 
Telecommunications Commission to broadcast. There are other 
options such as the use of existing cable systems, which could be 
done fairly quickly, Like overnight. We would want to discuss 
those options and maybe express an opinion about them. 


We would need a little direction on the next one. I sensed 
two versions of this coming out. This committee feels the media 
should continue to function in the Legislature without any further 
restrictions. That is to say that television crews can continue to 
cover the Legislature. If I am wrong, let me know. That is the way 
the report would be written. 


We need a little direction on whether you want to put 
restrictions on them any more so than what is now there. I will 
listen very carefully to hear what people have to Say, but ‘in’ two 
days of hearings I thought I heard you say: "No, things are all 
right as they are. They do not need further restrictions." We may 
need to talk to them about moving things around and maybe get a 
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door opened here and there and that sort of stuff, but we were not 
interested in applying more restrictions now. 


I think we are in favour of the lighting techniques used in 
Saskatchewan. We talked about five cameras like Saskatchewan has. 
I would like to see us talk about having at least two backup 
cameras that could be used for coverage of committees. 


I may be out of line in saying this, but I do not think we 
could get away with some of the things done in Saskatchewan. It 
may be fine there when one of their five cameras breaks down and 
members say, "Fine, one of the cameras is broken. I will not get 
my best picture on TV." But I would suspect in this House with 125 
members if one of the cameras is down, somebody will point that 
out. If the Hansard service broke down, people in Saskatchewan or 
someplace else might say: "Oh, that is okay. Hansard is not 
available today.'' I suspect here people would say, ''We are not 
going to proceed until Hansard is available." There is a slight 
difference there. 


Am I wrong about the need for backup cameras and for 
capacity to cover committees? 


2:40 p.m. 


Mr. Treleaven: I do not think you are wrong. You are 
saying two backups, one to replace a faulty camera immediately, 
within the half hour or the day, and another that could be in a 
committee room. Ottawa has at least two backups, Saskatchewan has 
none. I prefer Ottawa's example. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. We may want to have a committee room 
completely equipped. I would think initially we want the capacity 
to have one made available. Room 151 already has had proceedings 
televised. That seems the logical one. 


I am not sure many changes need be made in that room with 
respect to lighting or anything else. It seems to me if there were 
camera installations and a console, that would be all that, is 
needed. You may want more cameras or whatever, but initially five 
cameras and two as a backup would allow both options. 


Mrs. Marland: Do you want us to interrupt you as go 
along? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, please. 


Mrs. Marland: To be clear about what you were saying 
about the eight or so private television cameras, you feel we 
agree they can remain under the present guidelines. Have they been 
formally limited to eight or are we open for additional stations? 


Mr. Chairman: My version of what has happened here is 
the Speaker some time ago allowed the cameras to enter the 
chamber. The allocation of space was given to the gallery, which I 
believe does it on a seniority basis. They say, "CFTO-TV can set 
up here, CBC there, and CITY-TV here." 
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The Speaker's job is to say, "You can come in under these 
circumstances,'' and the gallery's job is to say, ''This is where 
you set up your equipment." It is the same as what is done at the 
other end of the gallery, where there is a traditional seating 
arrangement for each of the print media people. 


Mrs. Marland: Okay. Would we recommend to the Speaker 
that additional stations be limited from coming in? 


Mr. “Ch atiinan }>8 "woul dimotccehinig §s0. 


Mrs. Marland: At the moment, as I have heard, they do 
not havetany (restrictions as to vtheir filming. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, it might be useful--it might not--to 
go back over them and provide in the report statements by previous 
Speakers on the conditions under which cameras originally entered. 
I certainly seem to sense, maybe because by practice there are no 
restrictions on them, the gallery has interpreted it that way, 
particularly the news crews. I am not sure of the validity of 
that. I seem to recall, from time to time, statements made by 
Speakers and directions given. The original conditions were that 
they were allowed into the chamber to cover the proceedings. That 
does not include anything else that might happen in or around the 
chamber. 


Mrs. Marland: Do you remember when I asked about their’ 
adding to the credence of an improper--or any--demonstration from 
the public gallery and saying they do add to it just by turning 
their cameras there? We are likely to get more of these sorts of 
activities because people who want to demonstrate know it works. 
Their answer has been, ''The fellow at the other end of the House 
with the still camera can record that." 


I still maintain the still photograph on the front of the 
paper does not have the same impact as television, which has 
movement, colour and everything else. Personally, I do not have 
any difficulty with the television crews being there, but I would 
like to see them restricted from recording things other than the 
proceedings of the House and anything involving any of the 
members. As I said yesterday and the day before, I do not want 
that forum to become a place for demonstrations; there are plenty 
of other places we can have those. 


Mr. Chairman: I have a bit of a problem here. We have a 
lot of substitutions on the committee this afternoon. I really do 
not want to take direction and write it that way, then next time 
we come in with a draft the committee will say, "Where did this 
come from?" 


I propose we draft the report reflecting what I saw as the 
consensus, that the cameras will not have further restrictions 
placed on them. We may, for interest's sake include in it 
Speaker's rulings, guidelines, or whatever, that have been given 
previously. At the moment when we finalize the report, we will 
have our argument about more restrictions or fewer restrict tons* 
but it will be drafted in such a way as not to put further 
restrictions on television coverage. 
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We have to talk a bit about the provision of monitors. In 
Ottawa at least, because I do not recall seeing this in 
Saskatchewan, monitors were provided in the lobby. That would not 
be very difficult to do. If you wanted to extend it into every 
member's office, it is fair game for us to talk about. In the 
future we may use something like Office Automation Services and 
Information Systems. We are in the middle of negotiating the use 
of computers. 


We might put a mention in our report that when considering 
any advances in technology coming into the members' offices, we 
should be mindful that we may want the capacity to have the 
television monitor present. For most of you who are familiar with 
that kind of system, if you go to a computerized office, you will 
have a video screen there. It is not very difficult to allow you 
to tap into a closed-circuit television broadcast. We might be 
mindful of that capacity. 


Mr. Warner: You are prepared to include in the report in 
the first draft that we could put a couple of monitors in the 
lobby? I think that is really appropriate. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. It makes sense to me since it would 

not be an expensive proposition. Some monitors have to be made 
available. For example, the Speaker is going to want monitors in 
his office, probably even in his chambers. There will be several 
other people who will want to be able to follow the proceedings, 
even if they are not in the chamber. For most members that may 
only mean a monitor or two in the lobbies. There are others with 
more power and influence who will usurp that power. 


Mr. Newman: You are making it very tough on the whips 
when you have monitors on. That is another way to do their job. 


Mr. iChairman: -The whips will all sit in their offices 
now with cameras all over the building monitoring who is creeping 
around what hallway. 

Mr. Warner: You say lobbies. Could we be more specific? 
I automatically assumed the lobby at the front of the building 
where the general public enters. 

Mr. Chairman: No. 


Mr. Warner: You assumed the members' lobbies off the 
chamber. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 

Mr. Warner: What was running through my head-- 

Mr. Chairman: A short run. 

Mr. Warner: --was that it would be nice if people who 


visit this building upon the first instance of entering the 
building could see the House in progress. 
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Mr. Chairman: It might be useful to include some mention 
that demonstration areas would be useful, or something Like that. 
I do not know. How do you feel about it? 


Mr, MeCleallan- Demonstrations areas Wilhat Ss “an 
unfortunate use of words. 


Mr. Warner: Perhaps you could rephrase that. 


Clerk of the Committee: In Quebec they renovated most of 
the main area of the building and they have a part off the main 
entrance where people go in. There is a film about the National 
Assembly which is shown to visitors. You could have a holding area 
for people waiting to go up into the gallery and people coming out 
of the gallery. If there were some such space, you could have a 
monitor in there. 


Mr. Chairman: I have no problem with that. 
Mr. Warner: Very useful. 


Mr. Chairman: On the second page we have some areas 
where I sense we are not quite as definitive, or cannot be at this 
time. Both the chambers we viewed had made provision for floor 
sound--I think that was the expression used--that is, microphones 
in the ceiling that were used as background. As long as that is 
net anpexpensivesproposition sil edotnos think iteis a -cealyproblen. 
If it were going to cost $8 million to put microphones in the 
ceiling, I would say forget it. 


Mr. Warner: Refresh my memory. Did they have those in 
Ottawa? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. You may recall in Ottawa they had 
three audios they could use. One was a general floor-sound audio, 
which is noise on the floor, then a Hansard in English and a 
Hansard in French. When they were mixing, those were the three 
options they had. 


Dice Gaeene 


Mr. Warner: I remember that, but what about Regina? They 
did not have that. 


Mr. Chairman: I do not believe they had that in Regina, 
but their microphone system was much better. 


Mr. Warner: It was super. There was not a sound problem. 


Mr. Chairman: We may point out that we anticipate a bit 
of a problem with the microphone system in the chamber here, which 
in my experience has never worked particularly well, so there may 
be a need to do something there. 


There are a couple of areas that do not seem very 
contentious but may turn out to be. When we finalize the report, 
we have to address ourselves to the concept of having a 
closed-caption facility included into it. It seems to me that if 
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we are all devoted to programs that would help people who had a 
problem like this, whenever we went to production facilities of, 
for example, the television program, we should see that it, too, 
had closed-captioning. The other option would be to do as the 
federal feed does, provide an insert where someone does the 
translation. That is the other option, but we would want to talk 
about that and maybe explore whether it is an expensive add-on to 
the system or not. I really do not know whether it is. 


The second area is slightly more contentious, and that is 
the provision of French-language services. I recall--and I stand 
to be corrected on this--when we had the debate on the 
Constitution, that was televised by TVOntario, and a translation 
service was provided by French-language services from the Ministry 
of Intergovernmental Affairs, I believe. 


The difficulty is that Ontario does not have two official 
languages, so the record of the proceedings is kept in English and 
a translation is provided not quite where numbers warrant, but 
when requested. In the official record, if someone speaks the 
French language, for example, the words are printed in English, 
and I believe a notation is added that says something was spoken 
in French. How do they do that? 


Clerk of the Committee: It is printed in the language 
spoken, and if someone speaks in any other language, it is just 
noted that Italian was spoken but it is not put in the text. 


Mr. Chairman: This is the range of problems we would 

have to look at then. We obviously do not have an audio feed in 
two languages here; we have an audio feed in one. I am not sure 
whether providing a translation for a French-language program 
would be an expensive process or not. I know it was done here 
before, but to do that on a regular basis may be rather expensive. 


Mr. Warner: Could we at least get a cost estimate? 


Mr. Chairman: Frankly, from our point of view, we are 
not in the business of costing this. We will try to provide 
information to the board on the costs of it. I would think this 
committee should say that in principle it wants translation 
services and closed-caption services provided. Ultimately, the 
board would be responsible for paying the bill and providing the 
services. How far you want to go is really up to you. 


Mr. Warner: We have not had much discussion on this. 
Mr-sGhatrian: =No. 


Mr. Warner: My own preference is that, as I raised the 
matter of closed-captioning, I feel strongly about it. However, 
that does not mean anybody else does. You may not want to have 
that in the report, but I have a certain concern about that. 


In reference to the translation, if we were looking at this 
report in philosophic terms, it would be great, no problem. It 
should be available in both languages that are the official 
languages for Canada, recognizing that Ontario as a province is an 
island outside of the country. 
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lt. is*easier: for. siseto do mtwphiosophicallysthan wit eisinto 
do it cost-wise. If we are not addressing the cost question, okay. 


Mr. Chairman: I am not saying to ignore it and 1 am not 
really begging the question to have the argument this afternoon. I 
am trying to put the notation here so that when a draft of the 
report is put forward, if you want to have an argument about 
translation, the opportunity will be there. We will not have to 
scramble around and we will at least have the framework to have an 
argument. 





Mr. McClellan: At this point, I would suggest that it be 
part of the report and that we address ourselves to it. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. I put it in there because Joan and a 
number of other people had raised the matter of the provision of 
French-language services. 


Mr. McClellan: I do not think we should just pass over 
the question. 


Mr. Chairman: I agree. 


Mr. Mancini: I am sorry I am late. I am doing a couple 
of other things today and I will not be to stay much longer. I 
wanted to come in to make a few comments because we are at the 
point where we are close to drafting something. 


First, I will deal with the French-language situation. It 
would be very difficult to have closed-captions and ignore 
French-language translation. In Ontario, at this stage, it would 
be a pretty difficult decision to have closed-captions, although 
it is a very good idea. While it may not be our primary concern, 
we have to know what ball park we are in concerning the cost of 
the translation. Whether or not we are philosophically concerned 
about the cost, we should know where we are playing. 


I suggest the figures we have been using for the cost of the 
implementation of the system, $1.5 million or $2 million, are 1982 
figures. I am not so sure we can keep relating those figures to 
the installation costs. The costs of things have gone up-- 


Mr. Chairman: That.is,not.our.concern.: That is why I 
have been happy to use those as ball-park numbers. 


Mr. Mancini: Yes. I have noticed it has been reported in 
the media several times that we are talking about spending $1.5 
million or $2 million. After our consultants do a report for us, 
if we come up with a $4-million proposal, which may not be out of 
whack taking into consideration the Ontario Legislature is 
different from the Saskatchewan Legislature--it is bigger and 
structurally different--and also that those figures are three and 
a half years old, it might unnecessarily make us look like big 
spenders when we are not. I want to make a special point about the 
cost of@phings: 
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The report we are going to write will be a very good one. We 
are not all going to agree on every point in the report. It has 
been our practice to sign all reports without filing any kind of 
minority reports, with the stipulation that each point in the 
report is not necessarily agreed to by every member. The only part 
of the report I would have difficulty with would be the part 
concerning the director of broadcasting where we state we would 
allow for professional flexibility. 


The flexibility for the director should be within the 
guidelines we prepare for that individual. I do not think we 
should put ourselves in a position of giving a person these 
guidelines, whether they come out exactly the way they are 
written, and then three months later say we expect him to have 
more or less professional flexibility. We are sending out two 
different messages. We are saying that here are the guidelines, 
and in the report we are saying we will allow professional 
flexibility. Depending on the nature of the individual--people do 
things different ways-- 


Mr. McClellan: Flexibility within the guidelines is what 
we are talking about. 


Mr. Chairman: That is the way we would intend to put it. 
Mr. Mancini: Flexibility within the guidelines. 
Mr. McClellan: Within the context of the guidelines. 


Mr. Chairman: These are the parameters within which you 
Operate, and you can do whatever you want within those guidelines. 


Mr. Mancini: Not more. 
Mr. Chairman: Not more. That is the way I think of it. 
Mr. McClellan: That is what we are trying to convery. 


Mr. Warner: That is what we are aiming at. Your point is 
well taken. ; 


Mr. Mancini: Maybe there should be an explanation of 
that, as Bernie suggested. Without belabouring the issue, that is 
probably a more than adequate answer to my concern. 


The other thing I am very concerned about, which I want to 
have on the record and discuss with the committee, is the time 
frame. I am hoping this is going to be ready and in the hands of 
the proper people even before we come back for an official sitting. 


Sep .l0: 


Mr woosiaa. L wie cron over tpat, again. .l-am 
suggesting to the committee that we hope we will have a draft 
report ready for the sitting in the last week of August. That will 
give the committee a couple of days to look it over and a couple 
of days to debate it. We would hope to be able to table that 
report with the Clerk by the end of August. We might miss by a few 
days. but that is the general concept. 
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Because of the advice we got about buying equipment, we are 
suggesting it may not be possible actually to get the equipment 
physically here much faster than in a four- to six-month period; 
so it may be possible to have a little trial period by the end of 
the fall session. We are probably looking at full-tilt 
implementation most likely at the beginning of the spring session. 
That is kind of our time frame. 


Mr. Mancini: Are we going to mention that in our report? 
Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Mancini: That is fine, as long as we have some 
particular definitive goal we are shooting towards and know how we 
will get there eventually. That was beginning to become a concern 
for me. 


Mr. Chairman: While you are still here, could I go 
through the next point because I really want some direction on the 
distribution, stuff betore we, draft a lot of stuff. L-would say at 
this time that we are talking about most likely making televised 
proceedings available to cable companies in the short term and 
that we would take up the offer of TVOntario to distribute 
cassettes to other areas, so our distribution system would be 
relatively simple and inexpensive initially. 


If we were to entertain the concept of providing uplink 
services through a satellite--and that would not be our first 
preferred option--we may be able to consider that a year from now, 
or as we go on through, or if. we see that the cable stations are 
not running it, or there are a whole lot of complications. 


However, the draft report will talk about providing coverage 
here and making that available through TVOntario as licensed 
through CRIC. The cable companies then would be encouraged to run 
that and anybody in Ontario could get cassettes of proceedings 
from TVOntario. They have a distribution system in place and we 
would use that. I suppose they could come to the legislative 
library and get copies, of it if they wanted to see it. Later, they 
could go to the archives and get it. 


That is the sort of direction we are talking about in terms 
of distribution. If people want more than that, give us a hint now. 


Mr. Treleaven: You and I were discussing, while waiting 
for a quorum, that perhaps it would be the simplest to try to tag 
on to what the federal people are doing now for distribution, to 
try to join them or add on the same facilities, to keep it as 
simple as possible at the beginning, because the whole thing can 
break down if you start out and set up the best system in the 
world and then find out you have terrible complications trying to 
get it distributed. The whole system may break down. 


My suggestion is that we keep it as simple as possible on 
the distribution side. 
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Mr. Chairman: 1 think I am hearing a kind of agreement. 
There is not a lot of nodding going on here, but that is the kind 
of general direction in which we will go. What it really means is 
we would not do a great deal of exploration of the technology or 
the costs of the satellite system or how many staff people we need 
or all of that. We would set that aside for another day. 


My version of it would be that if the federal House of 
Commons is contemplating that, we should be aware of whatever work 
it is doing in that regard and see if we might play some role in 
that, but we would not initiate such a distribution system. 


Mr. Warner: I am a little bit confused. In regard to 
writing the report, is it your intention to outline a number of 
options with which the committee has been presented and then 
recommend option A out of several? 


Mr. Chairman: Around something like distribution? No, I 
would say the comments we would make in the report about 
distribution would be similar, though more eloquent than what I 
have just laid out. We would say we would make the proceedings 
available, cable companies could use it, TVOntario would be an 
agency which has a licence to broadcast and could make it 
available and could do cassette distribution with the technique it 
now has, but we are not talking about a major production facility 
with satellites and broadcasting. 


In other words, the live, on-air capacity would be rather 
limited, as the proceedings from the federal House are right now; 
they do not broadcast in the sense that they have a signal going 
out which one can pick up. They provide it to cable companies and 
cable companies run it. If you have a converter, fine, you can see 
the parliamentary channel; if not, the best shot you get is that 
you can watch TVOntario. 


Mr. Warner: If we do that, does it undercut our original 
premise of providing live, gavel-to-gavel coverage? 


Mr. Chairman: It places some restrictions on it. The 
estimate from TVOntario is that cable companies--in other words, 
wired outlets--would get us to between 60 per cent and 70 per cent 
of the population of Ontario. The theory we would be using would 
be that 70 ’per-cent could get it on cable. The other 30 per cent 
could phone or write to TVOntario and it would deliver a cassette, 
or they could go to the legislative library and get it. The 
distinction would be that we are not broadcasting a parliamentary 
channel. 


If you want to consider that as a major option we will talk 
about it in the report, but you are talking about a lot of money 
when you talk about that kind of distribution. No one else I know 
of does that. As Dan Rath said yesterday, that is his first 
option. The guy from CFTO said that is what we ought to do. 


Mr. Warner: I am not quarrelling with what you are 
suggesting for distribution. All I am saying is the moment that 
appears in the report, the astute reader will remember the 
beginning of the report sets out the premise that the committee is 
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trying to cover the proceedings live, in total and gavel to gavel, 
and he will say: "What happened between the beginning and the end 
of the report? These guys set out to do something and the 
end-of-the-report conclusion is that the program will be available 
to those who are willing to pick it up and there is no guarantee 
it will be broadcast live. It simply may be a rebroadcast at 
whatever time is convenient for the cable station." 


Mr. Chairman: I remind you this approach is the one that 
is now being used for the social development committee hearings. 
When they are sitting in room 151, those hearings are available 
every day live as they happen. You can watch it in my home and I 
think the home of everyone in this room. 


Mr. Warner: If we opt for the distribution system you 
are suggesting, we do not have any guarantee that-- 


Mr. Chairman? No, youedo net) justlasvif you opt itor the 
other system and broadcast it by means of satellite and put the 
signal up in the air live, you have no guarantee anybody is going 
to watch that either. 


Mr. Warner: To be honest, we are going to have to say we 
recognize that the original intent of the committee cannot be met 
because of financial constraints. 


Mr. Chairman: I could be relatively honest and say: 
"Here it is. It is somewhat limited. If you want us to explore the 
other option of trying to get a channel and broadcasting live 
On-air, say so now because it will entail a lot of work." 


Mr. McClellan: Why not put in both? Why not just do a 
descriptive thing of both in the draft? 


Mr. Chairman: I heard Mr. Bossy say this morning that 
was the option he wanted, that we should put it up on satellite 
and let people pick it up. 


Mr. McClellan: Let us talk about the range of options. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you want the report written so we say 
as much as we know about both options and then later on one can 
choose? 


Mr. Warner: Otherwise it appears that for some 
unexplained reason we have deviated from our original purpose. If 
you allow the options-- 


Mr. Lane: We should have it so you can have either/or. 
Mr. Chairman: Okay. 


The other aspect we are suggesting, and we have said it 
throughout the hearings, is that we will stick in any information 
we have gathered from virtually anywhere. From Regina, we have 
cost estimates that may well be outdated, but I am not too sure of 
that because I heard Ivan Barclay say that, if anything, the cost 
has stabilized and perhaps has gone down somewhat. We do not know 
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whether those costs are relevant, but they do give us an 
Operational number that one can hang on to. 


Mr. Warner: There are names of companies and so on. 


Mr .°-Ghairman: sinivaddition::to-.the information that :was 


given to us by the people in Regina, are there other things you 
want in the report? 


Mr. Warner: Yes. There should be some mention of the 
relationship between the taping and the public archives and what 
process is being suggested there. There also is the availability 
of tapes to members. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. 
ee) Dems 


Mr. Warner: There should be a little section on what I 
hope the committee will recommend, that there be development of 
educational materials through TVOntario for use in our schools and 
communities throughout the province. I was very impressed with the 
people from TVOntario this morning; they seemed quite keen to be 
involved in that sort of thing. 


Mr. Chairman: We will put a section in on that. 


Mr. Treleaven: About halfway down the first page you are 
talking about rearranging the chamber. I question whether we 
should be getting into suggesting the chamber be rearranged, 
adding additional rows of seats and discussing the Speaker's 
gallery and so on. I question whether we should be getting 
ourselves that far afield from the original idea. When we talk 
about additional rows of seats, that is quite a little piece away 
from an electronic Hansard or television. 


The second thing, two items down, is that the chairman 
mentioned an interim installation being in place for the spring 
session. I think you mean spring of 1986. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Treleaven: Those are the only two comments I have to 
make. 


Mr. Chairman: We talked somewhat in the report about how 
this is put into our chamber. I do not want to see a system put in 
place that has wires running up and down the floor of the chamber. 
I would like to see something better that that. I would prefer, if 
renovations are going to take place, that some group of members 
has a say in that. I do not want some architect, engineer or TV 
person of some kind sitting down and saying this is what we are 
going to do and then we walk into the chamber and see it. 


I would like some group of members, probably us, to be 
working with that person, because those are our working 
conditions. We do not have many rights, but we have some right to 
be aware at least of the changes people are contemplating. I do 
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not want someone redesigning the chamber or laying cables all over 
the chamber. 


I want us to have some say in whatever alterations are made 
to the chamber, whether to the sound system, the seating 
arrangement or whatever, so members are aware of what is being 
proposed and play some consultative role in all of that. 


Mr. Warner: I do not like to speak for someone else in 
the committee, but I think Norm Sterling had voiced a concern 
about the general deterioration of the building. There should be 
mention in the report that the committee recognizes that in making 
the alterations to accommodate television and the audio portion, 
the building in general is in bad shape and requires substantial 
work; but this should not in any way interfere with us getting 
started with televising the proceedings. 


Mr. Chairman: I may be a little presumptuous, but I 
would go so far as to say this committee does not want to see the 
televising of the proceedings used as a vehicle whereby the whole 
building gets renovated. Such renovations that are necessary we 
think ought to be done. 


Mr. Newman: It may be such. 
Mr. Chairman: It may turn’ out*to be that. 


Mr. Warner: I might put it this way: Whatever 
substantial renovations are required, and the committee recognizes 
substantial renovations are required, they should not in any way 
interfere with the timetabling of televising the proceedings. 


I think Norm was expressing, and I agree, that the building 
itself is in need of great repair. The sooner that starts, the 
better, but at least do not use it as an excuse to put off the 
televising. 


Mr. Lane: There is something to be said for that. Our 
committee had a tour of the fifth floor three or four weeks ago 
and there is substantial need for reconstruction, if that is the 
right word, of the fifth floor. We would not want to mix them up 
too much. 


Mr. Chairman: Is there anything else you want to see 
drafted in the initial report? We have handled that pretty well. 


I have one other item, which has been suggested to me by one 
member of the committee. There was a reference in the Privacy and 
Access to Information Act, which is now tabled, that the 
procedural affairs committee would be one of the vehicles that 
would be used in connection with the bill. The bill has not been 
referred to the committee; it may come before us at some point but 
it is not technically here now. 


There has been some discussion in the committee about 
talking about that freedom of information concept or package and 
that bill. I am a little reluctant to proceed on that until we 
have a more definitive reference from the House. I am not opposed 
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to the idea of the committee discussing it, including it in its 
itinerary and doing things of that nature, but I do not see that 
we have much in actually having that on our agenda yet. 


I am aware that it may well get here. I am sure we have 
Bosi0ns On Ley andral! of that, but it. as,not formally part. of.our 
agenda; so I am precluding that until such time as I see a more 
direct reference of it. 


Mr. Warner: What is the status of the bill now? 
Mr. Chairman:.The bill has been tabled. 


Mr. Warner: There has not been second reading debate of 
ve 


Mr. Chairman: No. Second reading debate has not taken 
place yet. 


Mr. Warner: And neither has it been referred to this 
committee? 


Mee Ghairman: (No. 


Mr. Warner: That can occur without having second reading 
debate, although it is unusual. 


Mrs Chatman: Yes, but 1C has not. 


Mr. Warner: It has not happened. Therefore, properly we 
cannot deal with it. 


Mr. Chairman: If we were to get a little more active, Il 
would want to make sure I had some consultation with the House 
leaders that it was destined to get here in some form. Quite 
frankly, I am not looking for things to put on the committee's 
agenda; we are a little busy for a while. 


That concludes that. The next item is that we have changed 
the schedule somewhat, and I want to make sure you know we will 
meet in this room at 7 p.m. on Monday. We will have a briefing 
from staff on the northern agencies we are going to review. Some 
refreshments will be available; so if you are travelling in you 
will not have to stop to eat before you get here. We will then 
make arrangements to take you to Union Station, where we will get 
on a train and go north. We remind members we are going north and 
it does get cold. 


The other thing is for your long-term information. It is my 
intention that after we return from our northern excursion next 
week, we will try to get back to a schedule of sitting three days 
a week in September. When you are planning constituency work, 
making appointments and things such as that, we will try as best 
we can to stick with a Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday routine. 
Unfortunately, between now and then we do not have much choice in 
the matter. 


Mr. Warner: We return on August 26, and then we have 
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this full schedule, meeting on August 27, 28 and 29, with little 
visitations, etc. Right? 


Mr.aGnaltman: hes; 


Mr. Warner: How do you propose working in a discussion 
of this report? 


Mr. Chairman: To avoid sitting an extra day, we may have 
to do a couple of evening sessions. Some of the agency review can 
be handled in the morning by visiting the stock exchange or 
whatever it is we are doing that day. However, to avoid sitting an 
extra day, we may have to extend the hours somewhat. When we are 
on the road we can talk about whether you want to do that. That is 
the option that is available. 

Mr. Warner: Or a lunch meeting? 

Mr. Chairman: Well, extend the day in some way, yes. 

The clerk says you should take Gravol when you go north. 

Mr. Newman: We do not sit at 2 p.m. on Monday? 


Mr. Chairman: No. The Monday session will begin at 7 


p.m. and run all night long: 


The committee adjourned at 3:20 p.m. 
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The committee met at 10:16 a.m. in room 228. 
METROPOLITAN TORONTO CONVENTION CENTRE CORP. 


Mr. Chairman: This morning we are reviewing the 
Metropolitan Toronto Convention Centre. We have with us John 


eesti the president, and Stephen Pustil, the director of the 
oard. 


Normally, we offer those who come to the committee an 
Opportunity to put on record any information they think the 
committee should have and point out areas where they think things 
might be improved or otherwise. 


You all have a copy of the research document John Eichmanis 
put together. That will be the basis for the beginning of 
questioning. Yesterday we toured the facility. Most of us were 
quite impressed with the physical plant.and we are aware of the 
workings of the convention centre. 


Mr. Maxwell: To review the project, as we refer to it, 
it began officially in 1971 with various groups in Metropolitan 
Toronto recognizing the need for a facility such as this and 
making recommendations to various bodies of government. From 1971 
through 1978, it was a pet project of the Board of Trade of 
Metropolitan Toronto and the metropolitan council. Several sites 
were studied. There were all kinds of things going on. Eventually, 
a feasibility study was done, which you may remember was the 
Gladstone report, which identified the economic viability of such 
a project. 


The recommendation and approval of the project, the site and 
funding from three levels of government occurred in 1980. 
Construction started on August 9, 1982. The building was opened by 
Her Majesty the Queen on October 2, 1984. There were roughly 26 
months of construction... 


Since then we have had success in bookings and favourable 
comments from the users of the facility. In comparing it to 
facilities in Canada and, more important, in the competitive 
cities we deal with, we have done very well. That is a combination 
of things. One is the destination, Metropolitan Toronto, and 
another is the facility itself. The people who decide on these 
things, the boards of various associations, must make a 
destination decision before they make a decision on a facility. 


The facility is considered to be very modern in design and 
technical capability. Last week we had a San Diego group and their 
architects looking at the facility. They have a similar kind of 
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lot they are going to build on in San Diego. Our architect, Arthur 
Erickson of Vancouver, suggested they look at this facility, which 
they considered to be the finest for its size that has been built 

to date. 


We compete generally in the convention market with the major 
cities in the United States. Metropolitan Toronto ranks roughly 
seventh in meetings and conventions in North America. That is 
thanks to a hotel plant that has been here for some time, with 
four major hotels with meeting facilities, banquet facilities and 
a very fine Metropolitan Toronto Convention and Visitors 
Association that has competed with all the major cities in the US 
for this business. 


Sales to the convention market commenced in 1980 when this 
whole thing started, first with the convention and visitors 
association. When our company was established in 1981, we had one 
person with sales and both the sales manager and I were involved 
in selling the destination and the facility to the US market. 


_ The cities we most compete with are Atlanta, New York, 
Chicago, Dallas, Las Vegas to a degree, San Francisco, Boston and 
Detroit. Those are the major cities that have facilities, which in 
most instances are considerably larger than our own. That is the 
market we compete in. We really compete for conventions that are 
of 5,000 people and up or that require exhibit space which exceeds 
that of the hotels. That is roughly anything in excess of 25,000 
square feet of exhibit space and has meetings. That is part of our 
primary target area. : 


There are some 5,600 associations in the United States. Our 
primary market is probably about 700 of them. A lot are regional, 
smaller groups. Incidentally, we have just as many in Canada, 
because there is always a Canadian branch for each of those 
associations. 


In the international market, there are probably about 400 
international congresses that would fit into moving into this 
country and would consider moving to North America. 


To date, we have more than 60 major conventions that have 
confirmed the building and the city between now and 1994. As we 
discussed yesterday with a few people, conventions now book about 
six to 10 years in advance, depending on the number of bedrooms 
they require. The key factor in the whole equation is the number 
of bedrooms. If one needs 6,000 or 8,000 bedrooms, to get that in 
a prime season one has to go out right now. It requires about 
eight years to clear that number of bedrooms within walking 
distance of the facility. 


Incidentally, in many cities those facilities have had a 
catalytic effect. For example, the building of the convention 
centre in Atlanta added close to 10,000 hotel rooms in the 
downtown area. They were built because of it. It is at a point 
where, as the latest addition, I believe Marriott is opening about 
a 1,800-room major hotel in the downtown area. That is a major 
expansion of that plant. 
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In the first year, our business has been a combination of 
conventions. We have had a number of tnem. One that is in the 
building now is the Fourth World Conference on Lung Cancer. We 
have had the neurosurgeons. We had 15,000 Kiwanians in early July. 
We have had the national congress and draft of the National Hockey 
League and the international shopping centres. There has been a 
host of fairly major conventions for the first year. That is in 
addition to Canadian conventions, regional conventions, trade 
shows and public shows. 


One point I would like to make is the difference between 
trade shows and conventions. There is a lot of talk about this and 
there is a very fine line between them. Nearly every type of 
convention today has some kind of trade show to finance the 
convention and to finance the association to which it belongs. 
Some of them are major trade shows that are attached. 


The surgeons, for example, need about 300,000 square feet of 
exhibit space. Even Kiwanis, and one would really wonder what kind 
of trade show they could have, had 68,000 square feet of trade 
show where they were selling all types of promotional materials to 
raise funds for Kiwanis. The National Hockey League had a trade 
show selling hockey pucks, nets, Zambonis and all kinds of things. 


The trade shows, which are designed to sell merchandise to a 
specific trade and are closed really to the general public, are 
now finding that to guarantee an audience for the trade shows, 
they are having to join with associations. We had a show recently 
called Medic Canada, which quite frankly did not work because it 
did not have enough attendance. They are trying to combine with 
the medical associations so they have a guaranteed audience to go 
to the trade’ show. eltuisereally .a-fine Vine; 


Public shows are those like home shows, boat shows and 
things of that nature. We have had a number of those, a number of 
new properties which have been developed because of the facility. 


Our business ranges from things such as religious events and 
union meetings through to major conventions, trade shows and 
things of that nature. We get a lot of business the hotels do not 
want, which are meetings that have really no food and beverage but 
just people who want to have a meeting for four hours and do not 
even want coffee or they may want coffee but cannot get into the 
hotels. 


Generally, the convention centre's main thrust is to bring 
business into the community, hence the public investment. As 
stated to the business community, we are involved with its filling 
hotel rooms, which is where the hotels make their money, and 
retail trade, transportation, restaurants and all of that. 


We use a figure of $460 as the amount of money the average 
delegate leaves behind in a convention. This figure comes out of 
research done by the International Association of Convention 
Bureaus. It is probably much higher than that, but at the end of 
this year we will know because a study is being conducted in 
Toronto this summer that will get a new fix on this. 
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The average hotel rate now in the major hotels--what is it? 
About $100. Mr. Pustil is in the hotel business so that is why l 
am asking him. It was about $105 that Kiwanis paid, so the figure 
of $460 per delegate is probably light. 


In looking at something like the Kiwanis convention with 
15,000 people in the city, they estimated roughly $10 million was 
brought into the community with everything they did and what they 
bought when they got here. This excludes air fare and what is paid 
at the convention centre. This is what a delegate spends on hotel 
rooms, food, transportation and entertainment. 


The convention bureau is using a $500 figure right now, but 
we want to wait until the new research is available. The average 
delegate stays 4.2 nights, so we work on the basis of four nights' 
stay for a convention. It is 1.7 nights for a trade show because 
of a different set of circumstances. Someone comes in and looks at 
merchandise, stays over night, may stay two nights and then leaves. 


LOe50 a.m. 


The Kiwanis was a last-minute thing and came to the city 
because of the facility. The Kiwanis' favourite market is Toronto 
of all the cities they go to in North America. They like the city 
for a number of reasons--all the various attributes of safety, 
cleanliness, the dollar, entertainment, professional sports, all 
kinds of things. 


The Kiwanis are middle American. There are not many people 
from big cities; they are all from small towns. They were able to 
get 8,000 hotel rooms over the July 1 to July 4 holiday, so they 
rolled in and used the facility. They were at the Maple Leaf 
Gardens when they were here before, but that is not 
air-conditioned and was a very difficult place to be in July. They 
had to pull’out of Detroit because four hotels had closed in the 
Detroit area. 


The centre employs about 140 full-time employees and our 
contractors probably have another 25 or so. In addition, there are 
some 500 part-time employees. The hotel probably has another 300 
full-time employees and 300 or 400 part-time employees. There have 
been quite a number of new jobs created by the facility. 


In terms of the future, business looks very good. 
Metropolitan Toronto is a desirable market for US conventions and 
for international conventions. It appears now that any fears we 
had of competition that would drive the business away were 
groundless. We have as much of a chance as any of the top 10 
cities in the United States. That is fair enough because our 
product is better. 


Our bookings are such that 30 annual shows are guaranteed. 
With conventions there. are close to 50 pieces of business each 
year, which virtually fills the exhibit hall. We have been looking 
at the possibility of expansion, because we feel that in order to 
continue to compete and even to keep some of the business we have 
on our books right now, we are going to need more exhibit space. 


-—_ 
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I do not know how succinct that was, but it is a nutshell 
rundown. 


Mr. Chairman: Let me go through some of the areas about 
which our researchers indicated we would like to have some 
discussion and pick up were you wound down. 


Is the matter of how competitive you are, or whether you are 
obsolete already or too small compared to others, a major concern? 
You did say your American competition is in the same field with 
larger facilities. Is that a major concern of the convention 
centre yet? 


Mr. Maxwell: Yes, reasonably major. 


Mr. Chairman: You mentioned yesterday you had taken some 
initiatives to inform the people who might be considering the 
domed stadium that you would be able to work into that. At some 
periods in the winter months when the stadium facility would not 
be used for sports, you might be able to make use of it, if it 
were designed in certain ways. Could you elaborate on that for the 
committee? 


Mr. Maxwell: Stadiums have been used previously for a 
number of things, for plenary sessions and for large conventions. 
They can be used for large religious events and for public and 
trade shows. Such things as very heavy machinery, which in some 
instances have to be displayed outside when the exhibitors would 
rather display them inside, but because of their very height . 
cannot get them into the building, can get into the stadiums. 


When the site for the domed stadium was being discussed, our 
board suggested to the group considering sites that the Canadian 
National site be considered because it could be used as exhibit 
space and for connecting to the convention centre to make it 
possible to take some of this business that could not come in here 
now. 


The floor of a stadium generates about between 140,000 and 
150,000 square feet of space, depending on how it is designed. The 
working design they have here is about 140,000 square feet of 
Space. So that, added to what is in our building, for a period of 
time is an asset. 


The exhibitors who are in our building in the first quarter 
have all expressed interest in expansion of their properties into 
additional space. The Canadian Toy and Decoration Fair, which is a 
national trade show and convention, has expressed interest, for 
example, in expanding beyond the use of all of our building to add 
that as well to what they would do. The new Metro Home Show is 
another one that this year is taking the entire building, and it 
has expressed interest in using additional space. 


When you consider that it is in use from April through 
October, we hope through mid-October, for baseball, and then with 
football going through to November or early December, it really 
gives active use in December, which is not really a very good 
month in the business, and January, February, March and early 
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April. Since the baseball schedules are not known more than a few 
months in advance, one could not book a show in there and hope the 
that Blue Jays were not going to be there that week. 


It does have a benefit and I think it becomes more 
cost-efficient because it can be used in those periods of the year 
when it is empty. It also helps them. 


Mr. Chairman: At least you have begun the discussion 
process to make the domed stadium committee aware of what your 
needs might be and how you might be able to use that. 


Some concern was expressed in our briefing session yesterday 
about the effect that the convention centre has on other existing 
facilities: the Canadian National Exhibition, different kinds of 
convention and trade show facilities that are around, like the 
International Centre, that kind of thing. Are you running into 
much of a problem in that way? 


Mr. Maxwell: Initially we had a great number of 
problems. First, the International Centre. When I was Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Tourism, I used to have to answer letters every 
week because the owners of the International Centre were opposed 
to any convention centre. 


We have had two major pieces of business move from the 
International Centre to our facility. One is the Toronto 
International Auto Show. They approached us in 1981 because they 
wanted to move downtown. This was the only city in North America 
where the auto shows were not down in the core of the trading 
area. They wanted to know whether in our designs we could.get cars 
into every part of the building. 


February, the time when they have the show, is not a 
convention month. I think there are 18 major conventions in North 
America and that is one month when we would really have a very 
difficult time marketing our climate to people who normally go to 
the southern United States. They came to us, that piece of 
business moved and it was, of course, a major loss to the 
International Centre. 


The other piece of business that moved was a company called 
Hunter-Nickels. They have a couple of computer shows. They did not 
move because they disliked the International Centre; they moved 
because they were having serious problems with a hotel in that 
area that was trying to pirate some of the exhibitors from there 
and start another show, so they wanted to move downtown and get 
away from that. 


10:40 a.m. 


We met with the airport hotel association, which is a group 
which includes the airport strip hotels, down to and including the 
Valhalla. The International Centre is part of that group. We met 
with them and discussed the whole situation. We have a letter on 
file saying they accepted what was going on. We work closely now 
with the International Centre. Last week, when there was great 
scurrying to find space for the Tory leadership convention, we 
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were filled up. I phoned the International Centre and said, "Get 
on the case, this is coming up" so they could move. 


There have been four or five things moved from the Canadian 
National Exhibition. The reasons for the move are, again, the 
proximity to the downtown core; the fact that the CNE facilities 
are antiquated--once you move out of the Automotive Building, you 
have problems; and the fact there are some bad feelings between 
management and the trade show and consumer show industry. I think 
that is fairly common. There have been letters to the editors and 
a lot of press about that. 


I noticed the other day that Mr. Stockwell said one of the 
reasons that the CNE attendance would be down is because of the 
convention centre. I fail to see how that would have any effect on 
a I do not think the lung cancer convention is going to have any 
effect. 


Mr. Pustil: It increases attendances. 


_ Mr. Maxwell: Mr. Pustil says it probably increased 
attendance. 


I think the problem there is that the plant is antiquated, 
and the same situation has taken place in every city in North 
America, where there has been an old plant and a new one comes in. 
Some business moves. However, there have been enough new things 
started. In the case of the International Centre people, they 
teplaced space that the auto show had. That is now filled up, and 
I believe the Hunter-Nickels move has been filled up. There are 
enough new properties starting with people looking for space, In 
fact, we had 10 or 12 major things that we could not take, new 
things, that have moved elsewhere. 


Mr. Chairman: So there has been kind of a shuffling of 
the deck so to speak and things are settling into the norm. 


One other area that the researchers went into, and where we 
want to get you on the record is the financing of the process. As 
I understand it, you leased the site from CN, spent about $80 
million building the centre itself. That, as we have seen in other 
places, is now set aside, and we are running a convention centre. 
How close is the centre itself to being self-financing now? 


Mr. Maxwell: We hope to be profitable by the third year. 
Financing, again, we have $77 million in capital funding--I always 
get these numbers wrong--$23 million from the federal government 
and $16.5 million from Metropolitan Toronto and the balance of 
$39.5 million from the province. In addition to that, we borrowed 
$13.5 million from the Ontario Development Corp. for furniture, 
fixtures and equipment, which we have to pay back out of operating 
revenues. 


Mr. Chairman: You have to pay back the Ontario 
Development Corp.-- 


MrseMaxwell:,That.is: riehbt: 
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Mr. Chairman: --as opposed to others who do not have to 
be paid back. Gitwis mostauntaire 


Mr. Maxwell: The board felt this should be 
self-sufficient, and it is a business. The model we were looking 
at, the Georgia World Congress Center in Atlanta, has been able to 
make money, not a lot, but they have been able to make money and 
they are retiring their debt. These facilities in the US, as you 
know, are funded out of bonds. The Atlanta facility has been 
paying back their debt on that. That is really, after looking at 
28 or 30 of them, the one after which we decided we would pattern 
ourselves. We see that is going to happen. 


Mr. Chairman: In a nutshell, you hope to become 
self-sufficient. You have aspirations of paying back the Ontario 
Development Corp. Is there a snowball's chance anybody else might 
be repaid, or has that money just gone into construction and you 
do not want to look at it? 


Mr. Maxwell: The way it was set up, the 67/7 million was 
all grant money. With respect to what gets paid back, the business 
we now have on our books has, to use a current expression, a 
"street value’ of about $330 million. With respect to the total 
cost of the project, the figure the Treasury gives us is about 31 
cents on the dollar, let us say 30 cents, that goes back into 
taxation. With just what is on the books, there is $100 million 
coming back into the economy of the country. 


Because we are not economists or employed in Treasury, it is 
diffacult form .usstortieureoutiwheresallechat yeoes. buteit.iis-into 
taxation somewhere. 


There was no plan in this facility or any of the others 
across the country that the capital grant would be required to be 
paid back. 


Mr. Chairman: I guess it would not be that difficult to 
get specific, but you are estimating the convention centre 
generates somewhere around $31 million a year in revenue for 
governments through taxation measures 


Mr. Maxwell: With the business on the books right now, 
what we have booked and has run, which is over 800 events in 
total, the value to the community based on the numbers we have is 
about .$330 million: 


Mr. Chairman: In addition to that, are you able to be 
kind of a self-sustaining operation? Do you feel you are near that 
point now? 

Mr. Maxwell: During the first year, as in any business, 
we had extraordinary costs. We have had higher promotion costs and 
things of this nature. On an ongoing basis this is-- 

Mr. Pustil: It is the objective of the corporation. 


Mr. Chairman: Will it happen next year? 
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Mr. Pustils Within’ the tirst™ three years* 
Mr. Maxwell: We think next year. 


Mr. Chairman: There will be a gala celebration over 


Ehat, 1’ willebet. 
Mr. Maxwell: There certainly will. 


Mr. Chairman: Have you done anything we might look at as 
a benchmark for how much actual money is generated in the 
Metropolitan Toronto area by the convention centre? 


Mr. Maxwell: No. As I mentioned, there is this previous 
study done by the convention bureaus. 


Mr. Chairman: How do they do this, by the way? 


Mr. Maxwell: They do actual surveys. For example, they 
are redoing it this summer and have had people in our building, 
the hotels and all over who actually interview the delegates to 
shows. It is a fairly extensive interview. It is being done by 
Pannell Kerr Forster. It is throughout North America but, since 
Toronto is one of the major cities, it has been done specifically 
in this one as well. Not only will you get those numbers but you 
can compare them to other cities in North America. 


Mr. Chairman: When will that study be completed? 
Mr. Maxwell: Some time this fall. 


Mr. Chairman: Could we have an opportunity to see 
whatever information you get from them? 


Mr. Maxwell: Certainly. 


Mr. Chairman: With a lot of agencies such as yours, one 
thing the committee is interested in is that we have to make a 
value judgement as to whether this was a good or bad thing to do. 
It is often very difficult. Often, we get a number of platitudes 
about how this really generates a whole lot of jobs and gobs of 
money for everybody. However, when you ask for some yardstick as 
to how many jobs or how much money comes into a community because 
of this public investment, it is just somebody's intuition at 
work. It would be helpful to us, wherever we can, to get some 
benchmarks with some reasonable amount of validity that indicate 
investing $80 million in a convention centre generates money or, 
we Teast. “we=do"nolt” lLOOk™ at 4a -d1rece "Loss. 


Mr. Maxwell: All of these famous multipliers are more 
creative, sometimes, than factual. We basically look at just the 
first line with respect to the employment that has been generated 
directly. 


10:50 aim. 


A study was done on how much employment was generated out of 
the construction, and I think that is fairly reasonable, which is 
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the direct construction jobs plus the 60 or 79 companies that 
produced materials. For every piece of glass, it takes somebody. 
It was moving from the east end to the north end and then up to 
St. Catharines. There were all kinds of jobs. That is just the 
glass, and it was moving all over the place. However, the direct 
jobs we have a handle on in terms of how many people we employ. 
Beyond that, we do not get into the game of multipliers about who 
does what beyond that, because that is something that we cannot 
back up. 


The International Association of Convention and Visitors' 
Bureau study, and we will find out when that will be available, is 
in the field now and I think the field work is just about 
completed, so it is just when that will be. 


Mr. Warner: First, I appreciated the tour we had 
yesterday and your gracious hospitality. We greatly appreciated it. 


There are a couple of areas I would like to mention. I would 
like to go back to the expansion aspect. You mentioned the one 
possibility of sharing some facilities with the domed stadium. 
Have you also given thought to the possibility of acquiring some 
space in the new Canadian Broadcasting Corp. building which will 
be immediately across the street from you folks? Have you 
entertained that thought at all? 


Mr. Maxwell: We have entertained it. The CBC has some 
pretty firm convictions as to what they want to have on that site. 
For example, we had discussions yesterday afternoon after you 
people left with the CN real estate people, who tell us that there 
was supposed to be a hotel on the CBC site, which we would be 
delighted with, because it just makes the whole area more 
attractive, and apparently they are dropping that now for 
something else. 


We have talked with them. We have talked with CN, of course, 
who own half the railway lands, and Canadian Pacific, who own the 
other half and CBC, as being the neighbours if you will. The CBC , 
situation right now is in the hands of the developers that are 
sending in proposals. It is highly unlikely that CBC could fit 
something like ours into their building, because they are doing 
the thing in a unique fashion in that all studios are going to be 
on the top of this building. 


Mr. Warner: I was thinking below ground. 


Mr. Maxwell: No. It has so many huge pillars to hold up 
all of this stuff that is going to be on top that it would not be 
very desirable exhibit space. Then they have all the huge 
mechanical and electrical facilities that are going to be 
underneath the facility to look after all of the wires. We have 
talked to them. We have also talked to Marathon, the CP real 
estate wing, which is on the east side of the tower and 
immediately south of part of our building. That represents 
probably a better chance than going the other way. 


Mr. Warner: As you explore these expansion plans, you 
anticipate coming back to the province for more capital money? 


Peit 


Mr. Maxwell: At this point, we do not know. We would 
like to do it on our own. It may be that these developers are such 
that it could be a lease situation where you could lease the 
property from them, but it is at such an early stage right now, 
because, as you know, they are not moving much. As we used to say, 
sie! are moving with glacial speed on the development of all of 
tnat. 


Mr. Warner: If we could go back to the planning stage of 
this whole project, was there any discussion about attempting to 
acquire private money for the development of the centre, if not in 
total, at least in part? 


Mr. Maxwell: It was explored back in the early days. I 
looked at. all of the other facilities in North America, and there 
was not one as a convention centre. As 1 say, all of them, except 
Atlanta, lose money and some of them lose a lot of money. 


Mr. Warner: But it seems fairly logical, at least to my 
mind, that since the major benefactors of this whole exercise are 
the hotels, and since there is a hotel association in Metropolitan 
Toronto with considerable thousands of rooms, these folks would 
have a direct interest in helping put up some money towards this 
project since they will benefit from it. 


Mr. Pustil: The Ontario Congress and Trade Centre study 
done by Gladstone Associates showed that out of every dollar that 
comes in, the hotels benefit by about 30 cents. Restaurants, cabs, 
stores, shops and other services and facilities benefit to the 
tune of 70 cents. It was initially explored with the hotels back 
in the late 1970s or early 1980s, prior to the Ontario Congress 
and Trade Centre study, and nothing was done. It just died. 


Mr. Maxwell: The hotel association recommended they 
would be delighted to contribute a dollar a room-night if the 
province would put on a tax that taxed hotels. So they were not 
actually giving up anything. It was the user who would pay. 


In most cities in the United States and Canada, convention 
and trade facilities in addition to convention bureaus are 
financed through hotel taxes. We all travel and go to conventions. 
New Orleans has 12 per cent. Edmonton is five per cent. The 
Edmonton facility had been collecting five per cent on hotel rooms 
for four or five years before it started construction. 


Mr. Warner: The last question is one that always comes 
up around here. The money, especially the money from the province, 
is put into a facility located in Metropolitan Toronto and some 
members will say there is no benefit to anyone beyond Metropolitan 
Toronto hotels, shops, whatever; this is provincial money 
collected from a variety of sources, from people who live in 
Kenora and Cornwall and so on, and that is a very unfair way to 
manage money. Do you have any response to that argument? 


Mr. Maxwell: Again, the Ontario Congress and Trade 
Centre study addressed itself to what would be spent outside the 
Metropolitan Toronto area. A key factor here is that about 50 per 
cent of people coming in from the United States to conventions in 
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this area come by automobile and a considerable percentage--l 
cannot remember what it 1s exactly--visit other areas. We refer to 
this city as a gateway. It is a plane destination. It is also a 
gateway to other areas. A considerable amount of that goes on. 


The Kiwanis convention, for example, is a family event. A 
good percentage of those people are staying in the province. I do 
not think there has been any major research done. This study being 
done should at least indicate how many of those are going to stay 
in other areas within the province. 


Mr. Warner: Did the study trace the tourist dollars of 
these delegates who are in places outside Metro Toronto? 


Mr. Maxwell: They would indicate they are going to visit 
Muskoka or some other area. If you look at the delegate patterns, 
they are coming across at Windsor, Buffalo and through Cornwall. 
The attendance at these major conventions is coming from a number 
of areas. You would not find many coming across at Fort Frances 
but you would find a lot of them in the areas I have mentioned. 


Mr. Warner: Probably several thousand visiting Oxford 


county 4 would imagine. 


Mrs. Marland: Mr. Maxwell, I do not know your background 
before Ontario Place so I do not know if you were ever in the 
private sector. Were you? 


Mr. Maxwell: I was executive vice-president of 
Bristol-Myers Canada Inc. and I was there for about 12 years. I 
came out of the private sector. 


ils sas 


Mrs. Marland: Perhaps you will understand my question 
very well. As a member representing Mississauga South, the Toronto 
International Centre is not in my riding. However, I have been on 
the municipal government scene there for 1l years and dealt with 
the centre as a large corporate entity within Mississauga. 


I have some difficulty in dealing with a publicly funded 
facility that is in competition with a privately owned facility. I 
wondered whether you could comment on that. You have mentioned the 
shows and some of the history associated with the automotive show 
and the Hunter Nichols Publishing show as two examples that have 
come to your publicly funded facility from the International 
Centre. You also mentioned some of the reasons leading up to those 
transfers. Other shows yet to come may move or-- 


Mr. Maxwell: Not unless we get some cancellations, 
because we are booked solid. As Mr. Shenkman, one of the owners, 
said to me: "Now I can rest. We can fill up the two halls." We do 
not have room for any more, so they are home free. 


Mrs. Marland: It may be that there are some in your full 
bookings that might otherwise have gone there. Can you help me 
deal with defending the public facility versus the private 
facility in terms of straight competition? 
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Mr. Maxwell: I do not think it is straight competition 
because that facility has little investment in it, to be very 
frank. If they wanted a full convention centre, they would have to 
build meeting-room facilities, which they do not have. They have 
four big rooms which are considered meeting rooms but which are 
not finished in the way the meeting planner wants them today. 


You also have the problem, if it is looked upon as a 
convention centre, that it is not near anything. There are a lot 
of hotels there but everybody has to be bused. The meeting planner 
today--and there is a lot of research to back this up--wants 
facilities that are within walking distance of hotels so people do 
not have to be bused and moved around. 


It is an excellent trade facility because the buildings are 
all old aeroplane buildings and factories that were gutted. It is 
a fine exhibit space and I do not think we really compete. We are 
not after the heavy machinery shows or the furniture shows or all 
the things that are basically out there. We also do not allow rock 
concerts. They can have rock concerts and bingo and those kinds of 
things, which do not fit into what we have but fit into what they 
have. 


We have looked at the situation there and we have gone to 
great lengths not to compete. We did not actively sell to these 
people. They came to us. We set our prices so they are higher than 
the conpetition. We have a newer facility and if people want to 
come to it, they have to pay more money. We have a sales force but 
that is just good business. The fact that they do not have a sales 
force is bad business. If I were running that facility, I would 
have people out selling. They are sitting there waiting for 
business to come in the door. 


I do not think we are in competition. The fact that two or 
three pieces of business came down to us is more a fact of 
location, of being a new facility. Originally, they complained 
that the Canadian Toy Fair came to us. The Canadian toy people 
will tell you, and we pointed this out to them, they could have 
gone to that facility any time they wanted to. They did not want 
to go there; they wanted to go downtown. 


They had been in Place Bonaventure in Montreal, which is a 
private sector facility, but it is downtown, attached to the 
Bonaventure Hotel. They moved to this city because they wanted to 
be where the action was. They wanted to be in Ontario. They did 
not move until this facility was constructed. There was a feeling 
they should have gone to the International Centre but it is their 
money. They wanted to come to us and they did not want to go to 
the airport. That is the problem. The business we are seeking, and 
actively seeking, is not what goes into that building. 


Mrs. Marland: As a percentage of your future fully 
booked schedule, could you ball-park how much of that business is 
convention business and how much is trade show business? 


Mr. Maxwell: As I explained, it is difficult to say. It 
is probably 50 per cent convention business and 50 per cent for 
all the others such as public shows, trade shows and sporting 
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events. We have people now trying to put John McEnroe and somebody 
in for tennis. We are saying, "Why do you not take that to Maple 
Leaf Gardens?" They do not want to go to there. Those kinds of 
things would be 50 per cent. That is on a going basis. 


Mrs. Marland: The final question I have gets back to the 
matter of expansion. I assume that because you were at Ontario 
Piace you did not have anything to do with--I do not know when you 
came on stream with the convention centre. 


Mr. Maxwell: I was there when it was a blank piece of 
paper. 


Mrs. Marland: You were there before it was planned. Then 
you are the person to answer this. I have tremendous concern about 
the fact that we are here in August 1985, a mere 10 months after 
the opening of the facility, discussing a need for more space, 
knowing that while additional space is a larger capital outlay 
initially, it is a lot less than in future expansion plans, 
particularly in the case of the convention centre because, as you 
showed us yesterday, there is such a limitation to your existing 
property. 


I can see the logic of relating to the domed stadium, if the 
domed stadium is not built in Mississauga. I realize that if you 
do not get a functional relationship with that project, the other 
alternatives are all at a discussion stage for you. I hear what 
you are saying very clearly about your size versus the size of 
competitive facilities in the United States that are doing the 
same business you are doing. However, why was it not designed to 
be the facility you are now saying it needs to be? 


Mr. Maxwell: There are two reasons. A basic one is that 
back in 1978 a certain amount of money was set aside as a 
reasonable investment that was affordable by all levels of 
government. 


I believe Metropolitan Toronto was the first to come in. It 
had $13° militions lthadtat etchediiny stone andi that: was’ it? no 
matter what it was. The number that ran around for several weeks 
and months and years was $64 million. That was going to be the 
number; that was it. It did not matter what would happen; that 
would be the number. It eventually went to $7/ million because the 
project got delayed for some time at the Ontario Municipal Board 
and by various other questions, mostly municipal things. 


Jars Os avin 


The second thing is that throughout this market there have 
been so many dramatic changes in the last three or four years that 
if we are in error, everyone else is as well. The convention 
centre in New York was to open two years ago. They could not. build 
what was designed and the project went from §350 million to §600 
million. That is for a million square feet, as we discussed 
yesterday. They have not even opened and they are now in front of 
the state Legislature looking for an expansion of 500,000 square 
feet. The Georgia World Congress Center, which was 350,000 square 
feet, opened six months ago and has doubled in size. They are now 
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planning a further expansion because the market is growing so 
quickly. 


What has been a way of life in the trade show business in 
Europe is now becoming a way of life here. The costs of sales 
coverage is increasing; it costs $68 to make a sale at a trade 
show versus $178 with direct sales calls and transportation. That 
is the number being bandied about. I do not know whether it is 
factual or not, but it would appear to have a dramatic effect on 
the growth of these shows. 


For example, we had a Consumer Electronics Show recently 
where we had 10,000 to 12,000 people attend. In Las Vegas, that 
show attracts 90,000 people. They use 1.2 million square feet of 
space. This is for little Sony Walkmans and all of those. There 
are enormous displays. 


Just to give you an example of the dynamics in our 
situation, the International Council of Shopping Centres had its 
trade show in the Hilton conference centre, which is 24,000 square 
feet. They moved to our facility and expanded to 120,000 square 
feet and spent §1.5 million on building display material. The 
dynamics of this market are that it is expanding at such a rate. 
It is the trade show portion. 


If you want to help Mr. Shenkman, his people ought to be 
looking at where this market is expanding and how their facilities 
should be adapted to fit all of this. There is enough business for 
him and for the Canadian National Exhibition and for everybody. 


Mrs. Marland: I do want to help Mr. Shenkman. I also 
want to help you. I want to defend the Metro Toronto Convention 
Centre and what may be requests in the future. I want to be in a 
position to agree with a future program. I also want to be in a 
position to support an existing program. That is the reason for my 
questions. 


I appreciate your forthrightness because your explanation is 
a revelation. You said that planning for this facility began in 
1978. Your explanation of how there has been such a tremendous 
change in marketing in the last three or four years is an 
explanation totally of itself. As a consumer, I am attracted to 
that kind of Opportunity to ~purchase.-1 think itvis 2oing to be ia 
better deal, a better price. It is interesting that they are 
saying it costs $68 as opposed to direct sales costs of $180, or 
whatever the figures are. 


Mr. Maxwell: There is another factor the futurists tell 
us about. With the growth in the number of people sitting glued to 
some kind of cathode ray tube and not talking to people, there are 
more and more meetings where people want to get out and meet and 
talk to people. They used to talk to people in the office. Now a 
lot of the work force is stuck behind some unit and looking at 
various things appearing. It is necessary to get people out and 
get them to communicate with others. There is a growth in that 
market as well. 


Mr. Pustil: One example of the explosion of the trade 
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show business is the very successful Home Show at the CNE for the 
past 20 years. A second one by a new operator opened in the 
convention centre this year. It was very successful and he is now 
expanding to take the entire facility next year, his second year 
of operation, competing against the Home Show that is at the CNE 
three months later. 


Mrs. Marland: That is amazing. 


Mr. Pustil: The city can handle both of them. The new 
one is already expanding. The other one has not suffered one iota 
and is still expanding itself. 


Mrs. Marland: That is amazing. What that does is to 
confirm the whole aspect of the type of marketing and sales. I 
appreciate your explanation. 


Mr. Maxwell: Another thing that is interesting is the 
food business, where you now get these bigger food warehouse kinds 
of stores. I live out in the west, and there is one in 
Mississauga, as a matter of fact. It is a big Loblaws thing where 
we happen to shop, which drives me crazy because one has to bag 
one's own stuff. 


Mrs. Marland: At Tomken and-- 
Mr. Maxwell: Yes. You can hardly get into the place. 


Mrs. Marland: I appreciate your answers very much 
because you have certainly given me personally the arguments I 
needed. As I say, it is a revelation to hear the explanation. 


I can also see why we are fortunate to have someone such as 
Mr.) Maxwell ei che@posiefonahe “1s fin wich sehnesMetrofcentre. It.is 
certainly reassuring and a pleasure to know that. 


Mr. Maxwell: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Bossy: While all the bouquets are flying--and I am 
sure John can take them--I would like to add my appreciation, too, 
of his openness and completeness. The tour yesterday and also your 
remarks today give us a good insight into the operation of the 
centre. 

You mentioned something I want to ask about. Concerning the 
Surveys we are talking about that show some $400 per delegate 
coming into a convention, you have figures here for the total 
attendance. Have you been able to determine, on the basis of the 
dollar return to the operation, what this reflects of the--I think 
$460 is quoted here--what portion of that $460 is invested in the 
convention centre? 


Mr. Maxwell: The convention centre is over and above the 
$460. 


Etwi Ligeryetonexp lain. eo tyou some of *the costings in tthis 
business. For example, take these conventions that come in. Our 
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exhibit floor sells on what we call a show basis. Most of the 
conventions are three days with a two-day move-in and a day 
move-out, so it is six days. 


It is 60 cents a square foot. Those people turn around and 
sell it to their exhibitors for anywhere from $10 to $20 a square 
foot, and then it moves on from there; so the 60 cents we get is 
the small end of it. The delegates may pay anywhere from--Kiwanis 
was, I think, $90 or something for registration, which was not a 
very high registration compared to the lung cancer conference, 
which is a much higher registration cost. 


Those are over and above the $460. That is the cost to the 
association or the show managers or whatever the group happens to 
be. 


is a.m. 


Mr. Bossy: I have a further question. Now that we hear 
so much about the huge complex of the railroad property being 
developed with a domed stadium, since_you as a crown corporation 
are currently established within the framework of that complex, do 
you have an input somewhere, representation as to where you fit in 
on where the dome should actually be on that property with the 
possibilities, because I am sure this will develop some other 
crown corporation along the line? 


With the millions of dollars--we should talk about billions 
more than millions--that are going to be spent there and the money 
the province and the federal government are going to be putting 
in, we are developing another crown corporation, which then should 
be working in concert in developing the common interest of certain 
facilities there. 


We talked about the Canadian Broadcasing Corp. building, but 
I am looking at the development behind and beyond where the tower 
is and how it could attach to the kind of an influence you can 
have on that board. Have you been asked to make representations as 
to your future needs, as to how this could relate to what they are 
anticipating? There are developers who will establish that, but at 
the same time, you should be working together with these 
developers, as an established crown corporation on the property. 


It is all indirectly government money. I am not opposed to 
the grants that have been extended. I question how much is spread 
out throughout the province because of that. We have to recognize 
the jobs it creates and the spinoffs to the hotel industry and all 
these other things that make Toronto a little better place to do 
business in. It does not do much for Chathan where I live. I guess 
I have made enough statements concerning the relationship and 
input in the other project that is so much in the news. 


Mr. Maxwell: There are no formal relationships. However, 
we have had considerable input informally through the stadium 
corporation and its sister group, the private sector group, to the 
point of their realizing that the key to why they all want to be 
there is this facility. They want to be interconnected as well. We 
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have been consulted by their consulting architects about 
specifications and areas where duplication can be avoided, for 
example, kitchen facilities. We have a telephone system which can 
probably look after them. 


There are a number of ways that dollars can be saved. 
Informally, that has been going on. We have a very good 
relationship with the stadium corporation, which has been in a 
state of flux recently. It has changed somewhat, but we have met 
the new chairman, Mr. Connell. He is well aware of what we want to 
do. We have met with their architects. We have also met with Mr. 
Eyton and his group about our desires and their desires. 


Mr. Bossy: I have another question based on a comment 
you made yesterday. I believe you said that if you had 40 per cent 
occupancy, that should be the break-even level. 


Mr. Maxwell: Based on current rates, yes. 


Mr. Bossy: And you made the statement today that you 
cannot take any more on because you have 100 per cent bookings. 


Mere Maxwell: That’ is’ in: the future: 


Mr. Bossy: In the future. You have 100 per cent 
bookings, and this is why you can look ahead to possibly being in 
the black next year. 


Mr. Maxwell: When I made that comment I was referring 
specifically to trade shows relating to the international centre. 
Meeting space is booked only short term, other than the major 
conventions. For example, if IBM were to have a meeting to discuss 
a new piece of machinery and have all its sales force in, that 
would be booked about two months ahead. When we are talking about 
45 per cent, we are referring to the entire building. The easiest 
part to sell is the exhibit floor. 


For example, in order to protect space for long-term 
bookings for conventions, we have a policy that we book local 
events only 18 months out. Beyond that, the space is held so that 
if the convention bureau or our own folks get a chance to get a 
big convention, we do not find that is blocked because somebody is 
holding a dance. It is held for that. The number we have now is 
that a 45 per cent occupancy at current rates is a break-even 
position. 


Mr. Bossy: There is an article in this morning's Globe 
and Mail about Prince Edward Island where the convention centre 


went into receivership and now the government has bought it out 
forUS> 4nd ition: 


Mr. Chairman: We want to thank you both for an excellent 
visit yesterday. We had a good chance to see the facility and to 
speak with a number of your people. We also thank you for coming 


here today and sharing your views on the convention centre with 
the committee. 
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I am going to propose to the committee we take a five-minute 
break. We will not need Hansard for the remainder of the morning. 
Then we can come back and have a little session with staff, after 
which we will adjourn until 2 p.m., when we meet at the front door 
and have a meeting at the Canadian National Exhibition at 2:30 p.m. 


The committee continued in camera at 11:21 a.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURAL AFFAIRS AND 
AGENCIES, BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS 


Tuesday, September 3, 1985 


The committee met at 1:37 p.m. in room 228. 
ONTARIO STOCK YARDS BOARD 


Mr. Chairman: Appearing before the committee this 
afternoon are representatives of the Ontario Stock Yards Board. 
Mr. Matheson and any others, can you gather around the end there 
where the microphones can pick you up? 


The committee had an opportunity this morning to visit the 
stockyards briefly and familiarize itself with the operation 
there. As is customary at the beginning of each hearing, we like 
to give the group that is appearing an opportunity to make any 
opening remarks, formal or otherwise, that they care to make. 
Maybe Mr. Matheson could start off. We have some background that 
has been done for the committee and we will go through those 
questions. Then any other committee members who have questions can 
proceed from there. < 


Mr. Matheson: Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I just 
want to say thanks for the opportunity to come to meet you people. 
Our board members are all here, but one. Mr. Morrison is not able 
to be with us today. If you people have questions you want to ask 
about our operation, just come right along with them and we will 
do the best we can to answer them. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. Basically, this is just an 
Opportunity for you if you have any operational problems. There 
are a number of agencies that have been trying to get amendments 
to various pieces of legislation for years. One of our jobs is to 
try to pick up where the legislation itself may be a little 
old-fashioned or not quite workable any more. If you think of any 
of those kinds of things during the course of the proceedings, 
please let us know. 


We are essentially looking at different agencies to see how 
well they are functioning, what their problems are, what their 
good sides are and what might be done to improve the situation to 
make sure the agency still has a function that is useful. We go 
through an interesting exercise where we attempt to understand 
just exactly how these things got set up and whether they are 
still doing what it was originally intended for them to do. 


Ours is a kind of general review by a committee made up of 
members of the Legislature to test the waters with all these 
agencies and see what is happening and whether things are still on 
Prack or Otttrack,. lt «during the course of the atternoon there are 
things you want to get on the record, would like us to talk about, 
think about or argue about, this is your chance to do that. 
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I will go through some of the comments that were done by 
John in the research area. I guess the bigger question is to talk 
a little bit about what might happen in the future with the 
stockyards themselves. People who are aware of the existence of 
the stockyards know they have been there for a considerable length 
of time now. They appear to serve a function, but they have not 
changed a great deal over the years. The stockyards I saw this 
morning are very much like the ones my uncle saw when he brought 
cattle here in the 1920s and 1930s. What is the viability of the 
stockyard operation itself? 


Mr. Matheson: Perhaps I might say that it has changed 
considerably since then. I guess the biggest change was in the 
early 1960s, when we went from private treaty on the yards to 
public auction. That is one of the greater changes that has been 
made. Other things have been done to help save labour and make it 
more viable, but changing from private treaty to auction is 
pethaps one of the biggest. 


Special sales have been instigated. We have now for some 
years had a special sale every Friday where cattle are sold in 
larger numbers. There is no opportunity to pass the cattle; they 
are all sold as they go into the ring, but in numbers of not fewer 
than five. We now have a special stocker sale and have had for 
several years. It is held on Thursday and it starts usually in the 
afternoon early in the fall. Maybe it starts before noon and runs 
on until the cattle are all sold. It sometimes goes until 10 
o'clock at night. Now we have a special sale on Tuesday, part of 
which you witnessed this morning. 


Those are a few of the changes. We have also put in some 
automatic gates. We have moved the calf barn from what is now a 
parking lot up to the north end, where we were this morning. 
Calves were sold by Dutch auction.for quite a few years, but in 
the last two or three years they have referred it back to the live 
auctioneer. 


Those are a few of the changes that I think of. I am sure 
the rest of the people may think of some other things. 


Mr. Chairman: This morning we were discussing some of 
the difficulties that are in the field, such as plants buying 
directly and other sales barns. I was surprised to learn that 
there was no real connection. There is some working knowledge of 
what is going on at these other sales outlets, but there is no 
formal mechanism, no reporting mechanism, no accounting mechanism. 


Does that not pose a bit of a problem for you? For example, 
if I were a cattleman in eastern Ontario I do not think I would 
truck my cattle all the way sto Toronto if 1 could go to Lindsay or 
somewhere else and sell them there. In the long run does that kind 
of process work against your operation? 


Mr. Matheson: I guess we do not criticize it because it 
is an open, competitive market and that is what we believe in. 
They are doing the same as we are and they are serving the people 
in their area who may not choose to truck as far as they may come. 
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But there are some people in those areas who still believe Toronto 
may provide a better price for them and they are willing to pay 
the difference. 


Indeed, trucking is not as big an item as one might think. 
With the large trucks today, the price for the distance is not as 
great as you might think. It has a bearing, but-- 


Mr. Chairman: When the rest of you want to make a 
comment, would you just identify yourselves because the Hansard 
people have to pick it up and put your name down. 


Mr. Beattie: My name is Ross Beattie. I think the real 
importance of the Ontario stockyards is that no matter whether 
they are in far eastern Ontario or in western Ontario, the trade 
is based on the trade at the Ontario stockyards for the preceding 
day or two days or three. Whatever place in the week they might be 
when the local sale is held, you will hear them say, “Compared to 
Toronto, these cattle could be a little bit higher," or "Compared 
to Toronto, these cattle are bringing all they are worth." 


There is that item of a price-setting market where people, 
both buyers and sellers, look for the Ontario stockyards or the 
terminal market to set the price. 


Mr. Chairman: What about the private sales stuff? If 
that trend enlarges and any of the large packing companies decides 
it will not buy from the stockyards any more but will purchase 


directly, what happens to the stockyard's operation then? 


Mr. Beattie: A good deal of research done, especially in 
the United States, points out that if sales are located too 
closely together, there is a weakening in the price received. We 
feel there is not only too much dividing up of the numbers but 
also too much weakening of the price if sales are located too 
close together. 


Mr. Chairman: In the future, is that liable to become a 
big problem? 


Mr. Beattie: Personally, I would not see that as a 
problem. The economics of running a sale and acquiring buildings 
and so on will determine how many sales. 


Mr. Chairman: As far as the board is concerned, the 
viability of the stockyard and the work of the board is pretty 
much in place for the foreseeable future without much change 
happening. 


Mr. Matheson: Yes, I guess we might say that. As long as 
I can remember, there have been rumours that the yards would move 
out into the country some time. I am sure you have all heard that. 
We have talked about it, but when you take a look at it, to find a 
place to go in the first place is hard. Where I lived, you could 
not get a gravel pit in there without a good many days of 
hearings. 
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When we talked about building stockyards there, people did 
not want it. They would say, "If we are going to have a stockyard, 
the packing plant will come there. The local municipalities would 
not look forward to having it come. That is within a reasonable 
area cf Toronto. If we go beyond that, then we are far away from 
where the consumption is and where the packing plants are. Because 
of the number of packing plants right in the area where we are 
situated, as long as they are there, we feel that is the best 
place: for; it: to be. 


Mr. Chairman: Doug, do you want to make a comment? 


Mr. McDonell: You had made reference to what it would do 
to the viability if expenses continue or grow quite substantially. 
That is an area where probably our greatest concern is. We know 
the packing industry is relatively strong around us and it is good 
competition and so on, but if, for whatever reason, the 
competitive system cannot attract the livestock to it in our case 
particularly, then we have rather expensive overhead and operating 
costs that we are very concerned about. 


This morning in the conversations we had we talked about the 
competitiveness of the total beef market. When we make reference 
to that, we are even going beyond our own situation and taking a 
look at the whole livestock industry, particularly the beef 
industry, and we are very concerned about what is happening to 
competitiveness in the livestock industry. 


If any of you have an opportunity to travel in cattlemen's 
circles in western Canada, y ou will find they are envious of the 
market we have now. We are concerned about it because it is not as 
good as we would like to see. If we ever find ourselves in the 
position that they are in western Canada where there are about 
three buyers and they are not even too competitive with each other 
from the standpoint of bidding directly, then we have a big 
concern for the industry in Ontario beyond our own viability. 


Mr. Chairman: What about the decline of revenues? Is 
Chatravtrend=thatlis “vabiles tovcont inue? 


Mr. McDonell: I am sorry. 
Mr. Chairman: Your decline in revenues. 
50. ox net 


Mr. McDonell: It will probably continue somewhat or 
level off. Therefore, it is incumbent upon us, the board and 
management, to try to bring our costs into line. We are working at 
it, but it is a slow process, as you can well realize. 


Mr. Chairman: Is any kind of plan being developed? For 
example, if the packing plants decided it would be too expensive 
for them to operate in Toronto and they moved out, as one already 
has, or if the Minister of the Environment or a group of municipal 
politicians said it was crazy to have a stockyard in the middle of 


- 
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a big city, have you given any thought to what you might do in 
those events? Is there any plan B for the stockyards? 


Mr. McDonell: No. 


Mr. Chairman: If the packing plants unilaterally decided 
to move, that would have a serious impact on you. 1 take it the 
board has not discussed what it might do in response to that. 


Mr. Preston: The dollar cost of relocating probably 
could be taken care of if the government saw fit to relocate. The 
real estate the stockyards now sit on is quite valuable. However, 
the far bigger problem of relocation that the chairman mentioned 
is the environmental or concerned citizens groups that would 
demand public hearings. It would take a long time to go through 
the hearing process. That would be the difficult part in finding a 
new location for the stockyards. 


Mr. Chairman: Are you aware of any plans or discussions 
within the Ministry of Agriculture and Food for any such 
contingency? 


Mr. Preston: You will remember a report was done for the 
previous government, which stated that all aspects of the 
livestock industry preferred the stockyards to remain where they 
are, and the writers of the report indicated that for the 
foreseeable future the stockyards would remain there. The Premier 
made a public commitment to that, but conditions change. 


Mr. Chairman: From the board's point of view, you are 
where you are for as long as anybody can tell. 


Mr. Matheson: As long as the packing plant is there. If 
we move out, we become another community sale. If we stay there, 
it is handier for them. Last week, I talked to a packer who said: 
"IT hope the stockyards always stay there. They are just like 
having a garden in my backyard. I can go there and get my 
requirements without having to travel the country." He was 
sincere. He buys 90 per cent of his cattle on our market. 


Mr. Beattie: It also ties in with the trucking industry. 
Almost all the trucks that come into the yards with livestock take 
something back to the country. This is where the supplies are in 
the main. For that reason, it will continue to draw people in this 
direction. ! 


Mr. Warner: I want to get back to the question about the 
packers and the impact they are having on the stockyards. I am 
trying to determine from what you have told us today whether or 
not the packers are posing a serious problem to the long-term 
viability of the stockyards. Are they simply an irritant? Are they 
a temporary problem, which fluctuates from time to time? How 
Berioussis, the: problem Jf: it, is,a.serious problem;,if.ait is more 
than just an irritant and may eventually cause a financial problem 
for the stockyards, is there a solution? 
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This morning we talked a little about there being a 
solution. If all the producers came to the stockyards and none 
dealt directly with the packers, then that would be the solution. 
That would come about through one of two ways, voluntarily or not 
voluntarily. "Not voluntarily" always suggests legislation. That 
fs a@ touen question») and itis a very ditficult route to cake. 


I want to come back ‘and’see if any of you gentlemen, or all 
of you, could give me some idea as to the dimension of this 
Proulene) Lot tcedtirt taunts ii arcabl ye cer vous: 


Mr. Matheson: It is both, and I guess it has been more 
serious in the past two months than it had been before. Maybe I 
mentioned this morning that the tougher the market is, the more 
people tend to look for some means of saving a few dollars. Over 
the years it has been the trend that when the prices are climbing, 
they tend to come to the market because they think, "By God, the 
market might be better today and I likely would be better off," 
and they pay the extra fees and feel they are well paid for. 


However, when the going gets tough, one thing that has been 
able to keep farmers alive is that they are able to cut down on 
their costS and they dowwrthoutselhnis® 1s°0néemeans? \"T°havev2Z0 
steers to take out. I can save the cost of the commission and the 
Yarceande) willerny et io norm tewdoimp ley subs l will tr yon 


I have heard many producers saying, "We just hope those 
yards never close; we believe they are a real need for the 
producers.’ However, at the same time, they like the other people 
to use them instead of themselves. That is a little problem we are 
faced with. 


Mr. McKessock: Could I have a supplementary on that? 
Besides what you mentioned, that the producer might want to save a 
few dollars by selling direct to the packers on a down trend or in 
a stable market, might he not also feel that he knows what the 
price is and, if the packers can orter him balt-a Cent ora *cené 
more, he is not going to get it on the market? 


Hi. Matheson: ‘l’wit? Vet Ross “answer that: 


Mr. Beattie: First, I had better tell you the way the 
system works--and I do not mean the Ontario stockyard system--is 
that the packers are situated in business to buy cattle as cheaply 
as they can buy them. How do they go about it? They get somebody 
in every community--we call them the $2 or $3 men, and maybe there 
are some $5 men-- 


Mr. McDonell: They are all $5 today. 


Mr. Beattie: They are all $5 today? Okay. They are 
respected people in the community who are part politician and part 
cattleman; so they can talk their neighbours into anything. Such a 
person. 20es' in. and’ talks John Jones into selling nis*cattle to * the 


person's packer, and he gets $5. John Jones does not realize the 
person gets $5 a head, not $5 a load. Another packer has another 


person doing the same on the next concession and so on. 


What we are saying is that this is the way the system works. 


P-/ 


If they siphon off too many cattle away from the auction or the 
competitive system, a weaken or lower the rice-setting 
mechanism; that is what is happening today, for the reasons Don 
FUSC COLd. VOU, 


Mr. Warner: It is a serious problem and you can see that 
down the road this is going to erode not only your market but also 
the other markets to the point that maybe they cannot survive. One 
answer to this, it seems to me, is to say that all cattle must Zo 
through an open market. What happens if we do that? 


tr. Beattie; I do not know what happens, but I know what 
it is. That should be done, but for a different reason from the 
one you mentioned: not to save the Ontario stockyards or any 
particular sale, but to save the Ontario market, the price-setting 
mechanism of Ontario, so we have a fairly high percentage of the 
better cattle going through a competitive system. That is why it 
is important. 


Zep. i. 


Mr. Warner: Would you argue that if you had that system, 
it would protect both the producer and the consumer, pricewise? 


Mr. Beattie: Yes, it would-- 


Mr .sWarner:.Does,it provide a.stable condition. forthe 
consumer? 


Mr. Beattie: --in between the American price, which is 


our floor, and our ceiling. We would be getting the right price, 
so to speak. : 


Mr. Warner: What about the producer? 


Moe bealtie. | ihewtellow Woo. Gays, | laws covdi rect 
because I am going to save a few dollars a load," and he is 
already losing $100 a steer, it is going to put him there, and he 
bespOing £0 peleit back imprice insteadsot saving Wit) im cost. 


Mr. Warner: So in the long run, the producer benefits? 


Mr. Beattie: Certainly. If he did not benefit, we should 
not have stockyards. 


Mr. Warner:,Okay.. 


Mraebossy Keam Hooking .atathedfinancial*’statements. of 
the board and first, to follow up some of the things that have 
been said, I am looking at your yardage and commission charges. 
How do they compare with those of yards outside Toronto? Do you 
sort of compete with those people? 


yoti MeDonelbs, Wexdo.. 
Mr. Bossy: So;rthey have a list such as yours here? I 

find it hard to determine here, where it says charges for a single 

Cow avekeoop,. and ‘thens: 2jiwo towel L,. $355: yieache LLfoit. Weresonesto 

20 7at, $5)>, would that not be the same? 
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Mr. McDonell: We tried to compare that to the commission 
charges down below. If you notice, the commission charges are 
grouped two to Il, ll to 20°and-Zilvor more. We lined *thosesup se 
that tfi’someone is taking atlook *at how many “cattle are selving vat 
one time, they.can simply add the commission charges and the 
yardage charges together to know their total costs. 


The community sales do not have to publish their rates. Most 
of them publish them at their place of business, but they do not, 
by “legislation, "have to publish their rates. 


Mr. DOSSy wihey do, not have Co? 
Mr. McDonell: No. But we do. 


Mr. Bossy: Are you on a competitive basis with the 
community sales? 


Mr. McDonell: We are. 


Mr. Bossy: So this would not discourage someone from 
bringing his cattle here for sale instead of to community sales? 


Mr. McDonell: No. 


Mr. Bossy: I notice there is a deficit--or whatever it 
is--of $/1,243. We are looking at the statement for 1984. Then, 
looking to the assets, are we operating on the appreciated values 
of the properties, to try to come up with a balanced statement 
that looks reasonable? If it were not for the appreciation of the 
properties themselves, would we see a much worse statement than 
what we see here, because the revenues and expenditures are down? 


Mr. McDonell: Asset values are listed in the financial 
Statement. The land values are based on the acquisition costs in 
1944, and all the other assets are based on acquisition costs at 
the time they were purchased. 


Mr. Bossy: How much of the property, if any, has been 
sold? 


Mrs Meponell: "l*cannot “answer that. in total: 
Mr. Matheson: There has been considerable sold-- 


Mr. McDonell: Small parcels, though. I do not know how 
much has been sold. 


Mr. Matheson: The beef terminal at the back was sold to 
them, and they built a plant to serve three packers. They have one 
killing tloor and their own chill rooms. They bought’ that land 
from the yards. When people want to buy property and we have 
property for sale, we have tried to have it go to somebody who is 
going to use it for the packing industry, because it would be an 
asset to us. 


Mr. Bossy: Do you anticipate, because of the drastic 
reduction in use of the stockyards as such, the board may consider 
selling off more properties? 
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Mr. Matheson: Yes. We consider that quite often. In 
fact, we are talking about it right now. I believe there is an 
advertisement out now, is there not, Doug? 


Mr. McDonell: Yes. 


Mr. Matheson: It is for some small parcels across the 
road from the main office. We are offering it for tender for sale 
subject, of course, to the minister. It is not used for stockyard 
purposes, and it is one means we thought might help our financial 
Situation. 


Mr. Bossy: It has beenistated here that a tremendous 
amount of legal work would be required to relocate. If the 
stockyards could be relocated, would it not be more economical all 
around to operate at a different location from the one where you 
are currently operating? 


Mr. Preston: The labour costs would likely be lower, and 
that is an advantage the outside community sales have. They have 
nonunion help, and perhaps most of their help is hired one or two 
days a week, as needed for sales. They get part-time help. We have 
largely full-time help; they are unionized and our labour costs 
are about half the costs of operating the yards, if I remember 
correctly. 


Mr. Beattie: We give service 24 hours a day, seven days 
a week. 


Mr. Bossy: I would be interested in knowing some of 
these things, being new here too. It is called the Stock Yards 
Act, and there is only one stockyard that comes under the Stock 
Yards Act tas“) *read’ rt 


Mr. Prestonradtns Ontario. 


Mo. Bossy: In Ontario; soy they act was actually 
estabished strictly for the Toronto stockyards. 


Mr. Matheson: For these yards, yes. 


ZO p.m. 


Mr. Beattie: Just to explain further, that financial 
statement has very little to do with the appreciation of the land 
values atvthe yards tras. strictly, on income, and expenditures. 
The fact of the matter is that the numbers of cattle coming 
through the yards have dropped. We are working on a volume basis, 
at so much per head, so the revenue received is down, and we are 
facing a situation where it is very difficult to make ends meet. 


Going back four or five years ago, and it was referred to 
here by Grant, when the last administration satisfied itself that 
the yards would stay there, we felt we had to go ahead with some 
capital expenditures and repairs to fix things that had more or 
less been let go over the years. We laid out a plan and carried 
out all the green and white material you see there. The dormers 
were taken out and faced with steel, the curtains were put up and 
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so on. There has been a crew working there for maybe two and a 
half years. This all came out of revenue or small packages of land 
that were sold over the years. It is only recently that we have 
had to discontinue those capital expenditures and repairs, and we 
have cut staff almost as fine as it is possible to cut them and 
have done many things to cut our expenses. 


We did not receive any grants; we did not receive any help 
from anybody and we are having the same problems many other 
businesses are having today, mostly related to the bad experience 
everybody else is having in the livestock business. We sometimes 
think we should have had some help with the capital expenditures. 
That would be very nice, but we have not had any to this point. 


Mr. Bossy: Looking at these expenditures, we see the 
item for office of administration, which declined by more than 
$30,000. In view of the fact that there has been declining use of 
the facilities now, this has increased. In other words, even 
though it has not been utilized as much, all the same personnel 


are still working there. How many people were working there in 
1984, compared with 1983? 


Mr. McDonell: We are down 10 from where we were a year 
ago. 


Mr. Bossy: 1 lam lookingrat; June?ii9S4." That «ws» the: only 
financial statement I have. We do not have your financial 
statement for-- 


Mr. McDonell: Not the audited statement.:In 1983, we had 
oS,employecs sreceiviane*ehequestduringitnesmonth of Wuneseiny Pune 
1984 we had 57, and since that time there have been two permanent 
severances and four more employees are on layoff. 


Mr. Bossy: How much would the yardage revenue have 
declined from this statement as compared to the one you will be 
coming out) with, which will be’ June 1965? 

Mr. MeDone lls. bbwwi ble benabout $200,000. 

Mrs Bossy: That. 1s’ lower than the previous year? 

Mee MedDonells Yes* S160 .000- 

Mr. Bossy: How long has this decline been taking place? 
You say it is $200,000; year over year, we see it is approximately 
$100,000 in 1983-84. How long has the yardage decline ee taking 
place? You mentioned five years. 

Moo Preston? Hourvtco jpive wiears. 

Mr. Bossy: So you do not know where you are heading with 
the thing? The overhead stays there regardless of the utilization 


of the yards? 


Mr o Mathesonses Yes’. 


Mr. Beattie: Every time we have a union settlement we 
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cannot retrieve it by increasing the commissions or the yardage 
fee. 


Mr. Matheson: Down through the years we have increased 
them every year or every two years, as the case may be, but now we 
feel we are up to where we cannot go any higher and still compete 
with the community sales and the direct shippers. That is the 
situation in which we find ourselves. 


Mr. Bossy: Thank you. Maybe somebody else will follow up 
on some of this. 


Mr. McKessock: I think you mentioned that volume was the 
problem; you did not have enough money. What are the reasons for 
the lack of volume? Does it relate to what we were talking about 
earlier, people shipping direct to packers? Has that changed? 


Mr. Beattie: The total numbers going to market have 
declined, but we have not maintained our percentage of the market 
in the past two years. You always find that when things are tough, 
if a farmer is not making any money or if he is losing money, he 
tends to go direct; any way to save a little money. That has 
happened. 


If we had a strong market, if the market jumps ahead of the 
dressed price, then we would get the numbers back. It is a 
combination of two things: not getting our percentage of the 
cattle and our costs going on, not just at a steady rate but at an 
accelerated rate. . 


Mr. McKessock: What percentage of the cattle shipped 
would go directly to the packer? 


Mr. Matheson: In my case, 100 per.cent. That has been 
for many years-- 


Interjection. 


MraiMathesonnrl .amesortry +;i <do not ssend.any tothe 
packers. No. 


Mr. Beattie: One hundred per cent to the yards. 


Mr. McKessock: How long have you two fellows been on the 
Ontario Stock Yards Board? 


Mr. Matheson: I have been there since 1960. 
Mr. Beattie: That is the year I was born. Since ToT 2% 


Mr. McKessock: Prior to that, what percentage of your 
cattle was sold directly to the packers? 


Mr. Matheson: It was 100 per cent. 1 sold one or two 
loads during the first years of farming. I was like everybody 
else; you like to try the water. I sold one load on the rail-rate 
basis. The market was tough, and I was like everybody else; lI 
wanted to see what happened. 
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They were heavy cattle. It was summer and heavy cattle were 
not in great demand, so we put them on the rail. 1 starved them 
out more at home. In those days, you did not sell them as empty as 
you do now. Then, if they were to go on the rail, it would not 
matter, and I nad to shut them in longer before we shipped them. 
When the returns came back, it came to about the same price l 
would have got for them at live weight on the market. But I had 
shrunk 30 pounds apiece out of them, more than I would have if I 
had shipped them to the market. I had a feeling it was based on 
those bases, that they did not know what I had done. 


l had another experience. I sent them live and there was so 
much fooling around before the weighing. They were supposed to be 
weighed right away. When we got there, we had to wait for the guy 
to come to weigh them. The cattle were standing there shrinking 
Out, and le thought, thats ts enough) ote that... inat ended <i t. 


Since 1942, since I have been selling cattle, they have all 
gone to the market. We used to sell 800 or 900 lambs throughout 
the winter the same way. I have tried other ways, but I was always 
convinced I would get the best returns from them when I took them 
to the market where the most buyers were sitting. They were in 
front of the scales. That is why I have used them. 


Mr. McKessock: I can see you people are very dedicated 
to the idea they should all go directly to the market. I am, too. 
What would it take to convince all the other farmers that this 
should happen? 


Mr. Beattie: The most trouble will be with the $5 
connection, with people getting that kind of revenue off cattle 
going direct. They are not going to give up easily. 


Mr. McKessock: So it is not the farmer. 


Mr. Beattie: The farmers they represent will fight for 
them too, I suppose. It will be the same as what happened in the 
hog squabble. In a hotel in Toronto is one of the biggest hog 
collectors going direct. When the hog thing changed, he was losing 
thousands of dollars a year in under-the-table payments. Just so 
much a hog, it was all the hogs he was trucking. These fellows 
will not give up easily. 


Mr. Chairman: What is the status of what you call $2 
people or $5 people? You say the farm community probably does not 
know these people work for the packing industry? 

Mr. Beattie: They work quietly. 

Mr. Chairman: Are they licensed, identified, or whatever? 

Mr. McDonell: They may or may not be. 

Mr. Chairman: What are they licensed as? Agents? 

Mr. McDonell: They will be licensed as dealers in 


Ontario if they are taking ownership of the cattle. If they are 
acting as agents of a plant, they are not necessarily licensed. 


Mr. Chairman: So we have a public investment in a 
stockyard that in many ways is being thwarted by unidentified 
secret servants. 


Mr. McDonell: They are not unidentified to us in the 
business. 


Mr. Chairman: You know who they are. 
Mr. Beattie: They are good farmers, in the main. 


Mr. McKessock: You are saying some of the farmers are 
doing this for Canada Packers. 


Mr. McDonell: Or truckers. 
Mr. Bossy: Could they be regarded as drovers? 
Mr. Beattie: No. 


Mr. McDonell: In a lot of cases they do not take 
ownership of the cattle. 


Mr. McKessock: Would there not be a lot of cases in 
which they would not be getting $5 a head, either? If they went 
into Ross Beattie's yard and were going to take out 100 steers-- 


Mr. Beattie: If theyeeot LO0geteers invournsyard iLhere 
would be lots of packers who would give $10 a head to get one load. 


Mr. Matheson: And they would earn their $10 to get them 
from Ross. 


Mr. McKessock: I was thinking you would negotiate-- 
Mr. Beattie: No. The farmer does not pay them. 


Mr. McKessock: --to get an extra cent a pound rather 
than have somebody get $5 or $10 a head, and they would probably 
throw it off because of getting that many cattle. 


Mr. Beattie: The packer pays them so much a head for 
every head delivered. Sometimes it is involved in the trucking. 


Mr. McKessock: You are saying they do not have a chance 
to throw it’ off ‘to’ the’dealer. 


Mr. Beattie: People who run a sale one day a week, for 
example, have a few days free. They put these cattle out, they 
know where they are and they drove them back. It is not simple, Il 
guess. You could do it. The Kofmans, the Chambers and the Mosses 
have done it. We could have done it all our lives. 


Mr. McKessock: I see what you are saying now, because 
the agent cannot say: "Okay, I get $5. Since you are giving me 100 
steers, I will take only $1 a head."' You cannot do that, because 
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his cheque is coming directly from the packer. 


Mr. Beattie: Heamight: throw! a, liteles, off ther Enuckingsor 
something. 


Mr. McKessock: It is the same as the machinery dealer 
say ine; ©1 amégoing to teliiyourthisstractormatgeost, (or, forgZ00 
below cost. When you ask, "How can you do that?" he says, "I get a 
kickback from the government," or something the same. 


Mr. Beattie: It works very smoothly, and every week they 
go out. You know what it costs to drive from here to Chatham, for 
example. A packer does not drive from here to Chatham. He has his 
man tight down there and he goes around the roads and lines up the 
cattle. 


Mr. McKessock: That is a point for somebody who says he 
could throw something off the trucking. He could do that. 


Mr. Chairman: Are these people regulated, in any sense 
of the word? Are they bonded, licensed or regulated by anybody? 


Mr. McDonell: If they are taking ownership of the 
cattle, they have to be licensed and show financial responsibility 
under the financial protection program the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Food runs. If they are not taking ownership--in other words, 
if they are simply acting as agents for a plant--they as 
individuals will not be licensed or bonded; however, the plant for 
which they are buying would have to be. 


Mr. Chairman: How many would be licensed in that way? 


Mr. McDonell: Probably more than half would be, in that 
they are taking ownership and dealing in livestock. 


Mr. Chairman: This is rather a curious phenomenon. The 
words that have been used to describe this are, “under the table" 
and "kickback." 

Mr. Treleaven: That is not very unusual. Ifyou were 
buying and selling horses in past days, that was not at all 
unusual. It is quite the normal thing. 

Mr. Beattie: We throw in the shoes. 

Mr. McDonell: I guess in general the producers who are 
selling cattle to these people do not realize those fellows are 
getting paid by the plant. 

Mr. Chairman: They do not know that. 

Mr. Beattie: They hope they are not. 

Mr. McDonell: They do not recognize that they are. 

Mr. Beattie: Remember another thing it is tied to. 


Possibly the same person brings those calves from the west. They 
buy them from the west. The farmer is busy in the fall with his 
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corn or what have you, and he wants six loads of cattle. This same 
fellow goes west and orders the six loads of cattle. He puts them 
in there. Maybe the farmer cannot pay for them all on the day they 
go in; maybe he cannot pay for them for six months. So there is a 
little bit of an obligation there. I am not saying who does it or 
who does not. What I am saying is that those are the facts. Those 
are the reasons it is done. It is done for many and varied reasons. 


Mr. Chairman: But you are saying it is not sinful. 


Mr. Beattie:2iNo, atitreally’is notosiniulawltotakesras lot 


Bf the mrun routwor. ite 


Me. ChetrmanY tare $jetearrecognized practice in the 
industry. 


Mr. Beattie: Yes, it happens. The big harm it does, 
other than a couple of bad experiences we have had, is that it 
takes the fat cattle away from the central market and the 
price-setting mechanism. 


Mr. Chairman: That is a substantial piece of harm there. 


Mr. McKessock: It is harmful if some people call it the 
free enterprise system. 


Mr. Chairman: It is creeping capitalism at its worst. I 
am intrigued by this. Who are they, and how do they get in place 
in communities? 


Mr. Beattie: A moment ago I mentioned three or four of 
the better farmers by name. There are sales barn operators who run 
a good sale, but have three or four days free. When our boys came 
along and they thought we had some free time, we were offered the 
same status if we wanted to take it. They asked us if we would buy 
cattle for them. 


Mr. Chairman: This is by a packing company? 
My. sbeatttes YesuetanaGiistrignt: 


Mr. Sterling: Do other jurisdictions, provinces, states, 
have a similar setup to the Ontario stockyards? 


Mr. McDonell: Not in Canada that I am aware of, but in 
the west. 


MiarSterhings; Okay minttheswest: 


~ 


Mr. McDonell: Are you talking of owned by government? 


Mr. Sterling: Owned by government or similar to the 
setup that you have. 


Mr. McDonell: Yes and no. Yes, there are markets that 
are set up as we are, but they are not owned by government. 


Mr. Sterling: Would they not face the same problems in 
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trying to achieve a high market price for farmers? Would they not 
be facing the same ot similar problems as you are? 


Mr. McDonell: Yes, 


Mr. Sterling: What resolution are they applying to their 
problems? 


Mr. McDonell: In some cases they have given up on the 
slaughter cattle business. This happened with them quite a number 
of years ago. That is why we mentioned this morning that in the 
west the people are very envious of our market, because they do 
not have a particularly competitive market in western Canada. 


What they have done to maintain their viability is to 
increase their fees. Fees in western Canada, to sell through an 
auction, will be a lot higher than they are here in Ontario. 


Mr. Sterling: What about in the United States? When you 
are in direct competition with some of the states, I imagine the 
ones that are close to the border would be of the greatest 
influence on your market. How are the prices set in New York state? 


Mr. McDonell: For slaughtered cattle in New York state 
it would be Midwest minus freight. There is not an awful lot of 
competitive markets for slaughtered cattle in the United States. 
The big.ones are in the Midwest. Markets such as the border 
markets in Michigan and New York are really not competitors of 
ours, because the cattle we are competing for will not go over 
there to be sold. Our plants will go over there, perhaps, and buy-- 


Mow Sterling That iswhatelimean. 
Mr. McDonell: --and bring them in to the Ontario plants. 
2350) Dems 


Mr. Sterling: Can you buy cheaper in New York than you 
can in Ontario now? ; 


Mr. McDonell: It depends on the day, exchange rates, 
transportation and American market versus Canadian market. You 
cannot make a general statement. It may work today and it may not 
work tomorrow. When it does work, the plants will be there; when 
it does not work, they will not be; or some of our fellows over 
here will be shipping cattle to the United States. 


Mraaoberlings Butvit is preteye@eloser. 
Mr. McDonell: Yes. 


Mr. Sterling: In other words, if there were no Ontario 
stockyard, the price would be established basically by whatever 
pulls were going across the border. 


Mr. McDonell: Within a range of import and export 
prices, and that would all depend on exchange rates, 
transportation tariffs and what have you. 


B=ls/ 


Mr. Sterling: Does that not blow your argument out of 
the water as to the usefulness of the Ontario stockyard? 


Mr. McDonell: No, I do not think so, because when you 
take a look at the role we play, somebody has to set the market 
here. 


Mov eoterlings"Yes but tare ithey?iottsetting 2127 

Mr. McDonell: Within a point they are, within a range. 
Mr. Beattie: That range could be $6. 

Moe “McDonellethatiels fright 

Mr. Matheson: But not the fine figure. 


Mrs. Marland: This morning we talked about the types of 
trading that go on in the province in regard to selling to 
producers, whether it is hogs or milk and eggs. I wondered if, as 
we are being recorded this afternoon, you could again compare 
selling hogs and the way they are traded and sold by the producers 
to your responsibility and what we are discussing with respect to 
cattle and sheep, because obviously one is working. As lI 
understand it, the market of the producer of hogs is working for 
him fairly successfully. "Am I correct? 


Mr. McDonell: Most pork producers would say the market 
is working. I am not sure they are particularly happy with the 
price right now but that is not saying the market is not working. 


Mrs. Marland: Is it a better market scene than the beef 
producers? 


Mr. McDonell: I will explain how it works. Whether it is 
better or not, some people would have questions. It has the 
competitive aspect to it that we like to see. 


Within the hog area, the Ontario Pork Producers Marketing 
Board is given the responsibility of acting as a sales agent for 
all hogs in the province. They operate assembly yards and 
producers will assign their hogs and the board will actually do 
the selling for them, so it is the sole selling agency. The hogs 
are sold on a carcass basis, that is, hung up on the rail, and 
that is how the bidding is done and they are sold on a teletype 
machine established about 20 years ago. 


There are two reasons that hogs can be sold that way 
relatively easily. First, they are a relatively homogeneous 
product going to market and they have developed a grading system 
that recognizes credibility of the carcass. If someone is 
producing a hog with more meat in the carcass, the producer is 
paid for it. 


The other unique thing about the hog is that you can follow 
identification very easily from the farm to the packing plant. As 
was mentioned this morning, they are tattooed on the shoulder with 
ink at the farm or as they are going on to the truck. Because of 
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the type of beast, it can go through the slaughter process and the 
skin does not come off; the tattoo stays on the hog. When you go 
into a cooler, you can read the tattoo on that hog so you can 
follow it Trish’ trom arma toeplant:. 


On the other side, when you get into the beef area, there is 
not a lot of homogeneity in beef cattle coming to market. That is 
not saying there aré tot alot otitsimidar ities, :butsthenevlane van 
awful lot of differences as well in the weight and quality of 
cattle coming to market. 


Second, identification becomes a major problem. Because of 
the type of animal, the hide disappears in the slaughtering 
process. It goes this way and the carcass goes the other way. You 
can put paint on, tattoo them, brand them, or whatever you want, 
but the mark disappears with the hide and you cannot get 
underneath the hide to put on something permanent. It causes a 
bruise if you try to slip something underneath, or the health 
people look at it and say a foreign product is coming into the 
meat. . 


Mrs. Marland: On that point, why can you not tag the 
ears? 


Mr. McDonell: Because the ears disappear as well. We 
haves gonerthrotghiall kindstoh trialswonsthis, sery ing ito.sell 
cattle that way. Sure, we can put a tag on its ear; we can put a 
Eavion its: backsiawe: can ie avstrinesone.es tail. sou canido 
anything you want, but when you get the animal into the plant you 
are dependent on somebody to take that physical piece of material, 
be 16 plastic or, whatever iC a@Ss,eandetranster that to the hide. 


First, you are depending on somebody who does not give a 
damn. He is not concerned about who owns the animal. Next, you are 
taking a piece of material--plastic, paper, cardboard, whatever it 
is--that is dirty and has to be put into a plastic bag and put on 
the carcass, because the health people are concerned about that, 
and naturally so. 


Trying to follow that identification all the way through 
becomes a real problem. There are all kinds of trials going on 
right now, to use in the ears sensors or implants that can be read 
electronically, but nothing that is really satisfactory has come 
along yet. 


On the one side, we have pork, which is a relatively 
homogeneous product with a grading system we can work for. On the 
other side, we have a lot of variables. The thing we would like to 
see--we were talking a bit about it this morning--is’'all the 
competition in the beef market that we have in the hog market. 
Before my time in the livestock industry, it used to be that hogs 
were traded2moresoruiessidirectlystouplant.§leguesspitefot to the 
point where there was so much under-the-table money to attract 
hogs to a plant, that the market was in a real chaos. 


I am sure some of your people here were familiar with that 
and were well aware of what was happening at that time. The pork 
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producers then took the opportunity to come along and act as the 
selling agents, so they got competition in the marketplace. 


Mrs. Marland: Do you see the beef producers, as an 
industry, getting to the same degree of chaos as the pork 
producers, which drove them to agreeing to the unilateral system 
of marketing they now have? 


Mr. McDonell: From what I have been told of what was 
happening within the hog industry at that time, I do not think we 
have got to that point yet, but we are on our way. 


Mrs. Marland: That is why I asked. From some of the 
comments made this morning, I would think your situation is grave. 
It is grave with regard to the operation of the stockyard, but it 
also is grave for the producer himself. Where the market is being 
undermined by the direct purchase by the plant, by the packer, 
there has to be an equitable solution for the market or the 
producers as a whole. The situation that is evolving sounds very 
unfair. Obviously, you are greatly concerned, because you see the 
situation is worsening. It would be great if we could come to some 
kind of recommendation to remedy that. 


2:40 p.m. 


Mr. Beattie: May I say something here? When you think of 
beef producers and beef production, you often think of 
trailerloads or large truckloads of cattle. Those of you who were 
at the yards this morning perhaps saw just the finish up of the . 
smaller lots and then some larger lots. By and large, if anything 
was to happen to the Ontario stockyards, the greatest losers would 
be that great number of smaller producers across the country. 


You can sell 25 steers or 50 steers direct to the packers on 
a yield basis or to the $5 men, but if you have two good steers, 
one good and one bad heifer, a plain cow, a calf or two, where do 
you have to go? You have to go someplace where there is a facility 
and where there is knowledge to sort those cattle and present them 
to their respective or individual buyers who are going to buy them. 


This is something that we often miss when we talk about the 
terminal market. Some people think the great loads of cattle set 
the market and so on, but we do a greater service, by and large, 
and that is backed up. Our average lot weight per day is fairly 
small because we are servicing those people with the 
not-so-uniform cattle, the smaller producers. 


Mrs. Marland: Is there an organization or association 
_that is representative of the producers in the province? 


Mr. Beattie: The Ontario Cattlemen's Association. 
Mrs. Marland: How many people sit on that association? I 


do not want to know what the membership is, but do they have an 
executive board of directors? 
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Mr. McDonell: They have a directorship of one person 
from each county, and their executive board is probably around 10 
or 12 perhaps. 


Mrs. Marland: Hew often does your board meet with the 


cattlemen’s board? 


Mr. McDonell: We do not have a formal structure to meet 
with them. 1 suppose we probably meet with them about once every 
two years. 


Mrs. Marland: Is that board elected by their membership? 
Mr. McDonell: Yes. 


Mrs. Marland: So would they not be wanting to come to 
you to discuss this problem if they are representing all of their 
producers, in fairness to all of their producers? Or are they just 
representative of their major producers? By the fact you are all 
laughing-- 


Mr’ Preston: You are’ getting right -toygthe heart. of the 
matter. 


Mee Seattic: 1 Sam¥aspast@presidentysrbuttright now, sif 
you want the facts laid on the table, it is the larger producer 
that controls the Ontario Cattlemen's Association. They have a 
cow-calf section and many of the directors are cow-calf people, 
but for some reason it has been the larger feedlot person that 
GOok deontnaik. 


Mrs. Marland: That is what I thought you were going to 
answer, and that leads to the next question. If you do not want to 
answer the question, I can understand, and we can draw our own 
conclusions. There is not anyone really looking out for the 
average to small producer, if the board is made up of the large 
producers, and I assume--maybe this is all rhetorical--that the 
major producers are more likely the ones that are selling direct 
to the .:packers.! Is thatiecorrect? 


Mr. Beattie: Yes. 


Mrs. Marland: So perhaps your board might be the only 
one that is looking out to retain a system of selling for the 
smaller producer in the province? 


Me. Beatties Yes. 1 8think «probably wecdo that: by 
accident. I mentioned the commission firms this morning. United 
Co-operatives of Onatrio, the largest commission firm on the 
yards, has certainly had a history of community involvement and 
smaller producer involvement across the country. They had the old 
original shippers that shipped in by rail and so on. 


Generally speaking, the commission people have felt it very 
necessary to keep in touch with not only the larger producer but 
also the smaller producer. I do not want to leave the impression 
that every director on the Ontario Cattlemen's Association is not 
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interested in the smaller producer because that is not true 
either. I do say the larger producers somehow or other got 
control, made policy and took the position that the Ontario 
stockyards community sales were no more important a method of 
selling cattle than selling direct to the packers. 


Mrs. Marland: I respect the fact you are not painting 
all the directors with the same brush. There is another way of 
looking at this. Suppose the Ontario Stock Yards Board was to be 
disbanded for any reason at all, and you or the people who 
followed after you eventually were all to throw in the towel and 
say: "Look, we have been fighting for this for enough years now. 
We just cannot afford to continue the operation. The inequity is 
increasing because of the direct selling. We can no longer protect 
that smaller man."' What would eventually happen is obvious. The 
major producers would take over, as I understand from what I heard 
this morning. 


Tell mei@tiehiamirteht Sdfihe sintenestingmthing uni ght--see 
happening is that certainly the average to small producer is 
negatively affected, but at the other end I would think the 
consumer going to the store to buy beef would also be affected, 
because I would see the possibility of the beef prices being 
controlled by these major producers to the packers to the point of 
it being marginally a combine. 


You do not have to answer that. I said it because-- 


Mr. Beattie: I agree. These fellows underestimated the 
number of cattle under the control of the packers this morning. 
Just drive into Bruce county and a farmer there will have perhaps 
200 of his own and he will have 500 or 600 packer cattle not only 
in the lot but on grass. That is simply because the bank would not 
give him enough money to finance the numbers of cattle he needed 
this summer, and that is the way he did it. It is all over and all 
around us. 


Mrs. Marland: I saw perhaps a similar example of this 
with the United Co-operatives of Ontario in Mississauga when the 
May brothers who operate Maple Lodge Farms were going through the 
question of how much poultry they were going to import from the 
United States. They came before our city council because they were 
being controlled and regulated against their wishes. That whole 
poultry industry in the province is comparable to what we are 
talking about, but a little bit further down the road. 


That is why I can appreciate that this is a very serious 
situation in the province in terms of your area of responsibility 
and your area of-interest. Obviously, it is in your interest to 
spend your time on the board. I may add that each one of you makes 
a very commendable contribution because it certainly takes time 
out of your own operation. 


2208p sms 


Mr. Bossy: I just want to get back to the operation of 
the stockyards. Would there be any that are practically residents, 
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whether they are growers or people buying cattle, because it 
relates to the rental revenue? I am just wondering whether you 
would be renting some space within the yard to some cattle buyer 
of possibly unfinished cattle or whatever it might be. You say all 
your cattle go directly to the packers. We have feeder cattle and 
we have all kinds. 


It ties into this rental revenue. I am looking at the sale 
of feed. Where does this come in? The sale of feed is a fairly 
large amount, looking at 1984 again. Is there anything relative 
between rental revenue, renting part of the stalls or whatever you 
might call it and then the sale of feed related to holding cattle 
there? Is there anyone feeding cattle on the stockyards at present 
and then returning them to the ring maybe in a couple of days, 
three days or a week? Is there any of that going on? 


Mr. McDonell: The rental revenue shown in our financial 
statements is income we receive for renting areas within the 
stockyard property that may or may not be used for businesses 
telated to the stockyards. We have a garage we rent to a trailer 
repair business. We have another couple of garages we rent for 
livestock transporting businesses. We lease a building to a 
poultry processing plant. We have another small area we lease to a 
small entrepreneur who washes and cleans up used cars. We have 
another area that an antifreeze and oil wholesaler rents. This is 
extra space we have that we are not using for our own business and 
we have an opportunity to rent it. That is what that rental income 
recognizes. 


As far as the feed is concerned, we feed any cattle that are 
on the yard that the owner wants fed. If cattle come in by rail, 
we will feed them. If feeder cattle are on the market ready to 
sell and they want them fed, we will feed them. The feed sales 
there are for hay and bedding--hay and straw primarily. That 
figure in the financial statement is a gross figure where we take 
our selling price minus our buying price and out of that we have 
to include our labour fee. 


Mr. Bossy: Just to clarify that, in other words, there 
is no one holding cattle there and feeding them on-- 


Mr. McDonell: The packers may hold cattle there and feed . 
them, but they are cattle they own. 


Mr. Bossy: How long can hold them there? 
Mr. Matheson: They buy them on Friday and they may leave 


them there over the weekend until the kill starts on Monday or 
something. 


Interjection: A couple of days. 


Mr. Matheson: There is nobody feeding cattle for the 
sake of putting on weight there. Good heavens, no. 


Mr. Bossy: It was just a clarification because it seems 
to tie together. 
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On the basis of what Norm mentioned concerning the American 
situation, would you say there is much more vertical integration 
in the United States than there is in Canada? We are heading there 
too and we have been for quite a while. All these large numbers or 
the big feeders are usually part owners or they may have their own 
slaughterhouses. 


Mr. McDonell: I: am not sure about vertical integration 
in the United States. There certainly is some. The way cattle are 
fed in the United States is somewhat different to here in that 
there are relatively large feedlots where the cattle are being fed 
on a custom basis. The ownership of those cattle that are being 
fed in those lots normally is not what we would term a producer, 
but investors. That is where the Americans are somewhat different 
to what we are here in Canada. 


Mr. Warner: I would like to pick up on something 
Margaret was talking about and I want to see if I can nail it down. 


To your knowledge, does the cattlemen's association have a 
formal policy on the question of direct sales to the packers? 


Mr. McDonell: I am not sure I understand you entirely. 


Mr. Warner: I assume this vexing problem of the producer 
selling directly to the packers is an item that has been discussed 
by the cattlemen's association. I wonder. whether they have a 
formal policy on the matter of whether it is a good or bad thing 
to:do or whether they should simply ignore it. Have they dealt 
with it at all in some formal way? 


Mr. Beattie: They say we should allow cattle to be sold 
by all methods. It is about as all-encompassing as that. 


Mr. Warner: In any manner whatsoever? 
Mr. Beattie: Yes. 


Mr. Matheson: They have voted on it at different times, 
and the vote was so close each way that they just dropped it. 
Those are the voting members who are at the convention. That is 
about what it amounts to. 


Mr. Warner: It is a contentious item within their 
eircles*to0o0-; 


I want to pick up on a definition that may be of help to 
some of the members. If we have basically two systems available-- 
one, as now exists, in which a producer can sell to the packer 
directly or can take cattle to the yard or to a sale, versus a 
second system that excludes the opportunity for the farmer to sell 
directly to the packer--can we describe each of those systems as a 
free enterprise system? Can you describe the market that excludes 
going directly to the producer as not being part of a free 
enterprise system? 


Mr. Matheson: My question would be, is the hog 
SSeS FS Ee See . 
producers’ system a free enterprise system? 
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Mr. Warner: I am looking for answers, not more questions. 


Mr. McDonell: In the true sense of the word, if you are 
imposing some controls or some regulations that indicate 
directions in which people have to go, they have lost some of 
their freedom. 


Mr. McKessock: Just as a supplementary to that, would 
you not consider it a free enterprise system if all packers had 
the, 11 2ht.60s,bid..on.thesproduct? 


Mr.) MeDoneddes Vardations< 


Mr. Preston: Going back to what Mr. Warner said, as I 
see it, a lot of the problem is that beef producers as a group 
seem to have cherished their independence. You can call it free 
enterprise, but they want to be able to decide how, when and where 
they market. 


Virtually all other commodity groups in the agricultural 
sector have said, "We cannot afford complete independence." They 
say, ‘We are interdependent with each other and with the other 
segments of the agricultural economy and of whole economy of the 
country.'' They have said they are prepared to give up some of 
those choices, to relinquish some freedom, if you like, to gain 
some other freedom: the freedom, they hope, from being exploited 
or from receiving so often an unfair price for lack of 
competition. 


Frankly, I think this cherished independence has cost the 
beef producers a lot of money. 


Mr. Warner: To come at this another way, if we had a 
system whereby the farmer could not sell directly to the packer, 
we would still have a free market system in place because the 
Die ce would continue to fluctuate on a daily basis. Am I right on 
that? 


Mr. Preston 4 Racht.. 


Mr. Warner: So, depending on how you wish to interpret 
the term “free enterprise"--although, as I mentioned before, it 
could be called "enterprise" but certainly not "free"; it is not 
free for the farmer in the long run with the packers intruding--we 
still have, for all intents and purposes, a free enterprise system 
in that the price can fluctuate and will be affected by factors 
other than the packerse;Amel correct in that? 


Mr. Preston: eYes: 


Sip atts 


Mr. Warner: I have a couple of other questions. We have 
been talking about beef. Can I assume that the sheep and lambs and 
the horses are not particularly important in this discussion? 


Mr. Beattie: Yes; you can accept that. Can you accept 
that. Grant: 


ra. 


Mr. Preston: I am a sheep producer. A major part of my 
income comes from the sale of sheep and lambs. I was going to see 
that at some point in this discussion we had a brief discussion 
about sheep marketing, but it is timely because this fall the 
Ontario sheep marketing agency will come into effect. 


About the only immediate difference to the average producer 
will be that he no longer will be allowed to sell direct to a 
packing company. He will be allowed to sell direct to the consumer 
@eanthe ~clarm, and this sis’ quite a significant? pointe sl vamenot quite 
sure of my figures, but I think I am safe in saying that 20 to 25 
per cent of lambs produced in this province are sold direct to the 
consumer, usually at the farm. 


This practice will be allowed to continue but that of 
selling either at the farm or at the packing house door to a 
packing house or a processor will not be allowed. 


It is significant that the report of the Sheep Marketing 
Agency Commission, which was given to the government about a year 
or so, recognized that the Ontario stockyards were central to 
sheep and lamb marketing in Ontario. It is by far the largest 
market for sheep and lambs in Canada, the envy of pretty well the 
rest of the country, and many of the US producers would love to 
have this kind of a market. 


We have a relatively large number of bidders, mostly small, 
ethnic processors. The large companies, such as Canada Packers and 
Schneider, are involved very little in lamb killing, Schneider not 
at all now; it is the small, ethnic producers that make this 
market. 


The commissioners and the producers recognized the 
importance of the stockyards. When the commissioners had their 
public hearings across the province, all the submissions 
emphasized the importance of the yards. Whatever kind of marketing 
plan they might come up with, they suggest that the Ontario 
stockyards are going to be an integral or central part of it and 
that is the case. 


When this report of the commissioners was presented to the 
annual meeting of the Ontario Sheep Association in November 
1983--we are going back more than a year and a half now--it is 
interesting to note that it was accepted unanimously by the 
elected delegates at the meeting. I could hardly believe it; most 
of us thought it would carry by a substantial majority, maybe 80 
or 85 per cent, but every one of the approximately 90 elected 
delegates from the district associations voted that we accept the 
commissioners’ report. They asked the Ontario government to 
implement the agency and it is being done. 


In the short run, we do not think there is going to be any 
immediate improvement in price. The producers are taking the long 
view; they are looking for more stabilization of prices. It is 
what economists icall Ja thin market. Perhaps 10 or 20 "perccent too 
many lambs immediately dropped the price in one week in the yards 
by 25 cents a pound. Cattlemen think it is bad when cattle go down 
by five cents, but sometimes we have to contend with a 20-cent 
drop in one week. 
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We are looking for stability and long-term improvement in 
the industry, but the stockyards, as they now exist, will continue 
to be a fundamental, central part of the sheep marketing plan. 


Mr. Warner: Is cattle the only commodity that has this 
strange intrusion by the packers? All the other commodities, 
chickens or hogs or whatever, have a kind of orderly way that 
provides the farmer with some measure of stability and allows 
prices to fluctuate on the open market without the packers 
intruding. It is only the cattle where this happens. 


Mr. Matheson: Chicken and turkey producers have their 
marketing agencies and they have price-setting mechanisms. Perhaps 
Grant makes it sound too simple. In the case of hogs you have one 
line, almost every hog's behind looks the same and it hangs there 
and there might be an inch difference in the length. In the case 
Of Cattle, as withenoVotherskind*ott livestock, *inwonenday «you 
might have on the market 10 or a dozen different variations, 
grades and kinds of heifers; the same is true of steers, cows and 
bulls. So that will not work all the same down the line. 


Then you have interprovincial trade by the very nature of 
our country where calves are born on the range in the west and are 
finished down here where the population is. You have international 
trade; we export beef every week and we import beef every week. So 
it is not all that tidy and simple for a supply-management 
marketing group. 


The thing that will work is where you ended up when you last 
spoke, Mr. Warner. It would be possible to improve the price- 
setting mechanism by having the cattle all sold under competition. 


Mr. Warner: Right. Thank you. 


Mr. Sterling: Instead of making a regulation saying you 
must do this, the other way is to buy your way out of the problem. 
Governments have been known to do that. I guess the obvious way to 
buy ourselves out of this problem and put more control in your 
hands is to supplement your commission. 


If your commission were supplemented by other revenue, 
instead of charging $3.55 to sell whatever, you were able to 
charge $2.55, $1.55 or nothing, what would entice your take of the 
cattle from 40 per cent up? Would it make a big difference? 


Mr. Beattie: If we raised it any more now it would drive 
cattle away. 


Mr. Sterling: What if you lowered it? 


Mra Beattie: It wouldehelpea little, but we are right in 
line with the other people. 


Mr. Sterling: With the auction barns? 


Mreibeattie: Mes? 


Mr. Sterling: They are charging the same commission rate? 


Mrs Beattie: Just about. 


Mr. Sterling: So if you dropped the thing it would be 
seen as skewing from them? 


Mr. Beattie: There are relative things, like trucking 
and so on, that help to-- 


Mr. Sterling: How much would it cost to transport one 
cow from eastern Ontario to your stockyards? 


Mr. Beattie: What does McFarlane charge, $1? 


Mr. McDonell: I think he charges about $1.20 per 100 
pounds. 


Me. ePreston: 050 7 1turs > l0wore$l2 Yer *steers 


Mr. Sterling: If we subsidized you, we could subsidize 
the other stock barns as well. 


S210 poems 


Mr. McDonell: Certainly from the standpoint of taking a 
look at our total expenses and comparing us, if you want to 
compare us, with another sale or something, I guess the thing that 
has to be examined is the fact that we are operating 24 hours a 
day, seven days a week. We have to have staff on duty at night, 
weekends and what have you, mainly because of the fact that we are 
receiving cattle all the time. If you take a look at some of the 
community sales that are operating one day a week, they will bring 
a staff on the night before and have maybe only two or three 
part-time staff or whatever it is. 


Naturally, when you are in a position of having full-time 
staff around, you have to pay them a wage such that they will stay 
and work for you, whereas the community sales are hiring people on 
a one-day-a-week basis or something like that. You can hire people 
on a part-time basis much cheaper than you can on a full-time 
basis because they are simply looking at that as one day's income, 
probably supplementing another job. 


When we take a look at our total expenses, probably at least 
10 per cent of our labour costs are involved with off-hour or 
weekend help simply because of the nature of the business we 
operate. This is why we have to have people there all the time. I 
guess some of the services we are providing in those off hours are 
things people have come to depend on and they expect us to be 
there. 


Mr. Sterling: We subsidize milk fairly heavily. 

Mr. McDonell: About $1 million a day. 

Mr. Sterling: To the tune of maybe 10 to 15 per cent of 
the cost of the price to the farmer. It seems to me the dairy 


industry is doing one hell of a lot better than the red meat 
industry and particularly cattle. If the government is going to 
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help out the red meat industry in some way, it has to look for 
productive ways to do that. If the cattlemen across the province 
feel the story you are selling to us today is legitimate, then 
perhaps what they should be seeking is some kind of subsidization 
of your process and of the community sales arena, because they are 
doing the same thing you are in effect, but on a fractured basis. 
It is still a competitive bidding system, which is not as good as 
bringing them here, but I am reading that you are saying it is 
almost as good as what you are doing in Toronto. 


My question to you again is, what is enough to entice them 
across the line between using the drover or using your services or 
the community sale barn? Is it $1 a head? Is it $2 a head? Will 
that make a big difference? 


Mr. McDonell: I do not know how to answer that, because 
I am not sure I have taken a look at it from the standpoint of 
saying, "Okay, if we lowered our fees by 40 per cent, what would 
happen?" If our yardage fees were lowered by $1 a head, which is 
getting up towards the 27 or 28 per cent area, it would have quite 
a drastic attraction to people coming in, I would think. 


Mr. Beattie: All things being equal, you would be close, 
Doug, but all things are not equal. If you have a fairly large 
Lrucker@operating wroneror hey) men sahewis sure notwgoing sto. Let 
it be known that you have a lower rate and lose his customers. 


Mr stenting: NowebuG NW tanegsugesthatskind .of thing «is 
well advertised in the farm community. I have never met a more 
politically vastutesetouptor citizens chaneftarmers’in this 
province. They all read Farm and Country, or a good number of then | 


do, and they are going to find out in pretty quick order where the 
advantage is. 


Mr. McKessock: You are going to hear from them pretty 
quickly if the subsidization comes in that direction, mather: than 
through a stabilization plan that would be right across the board. 
It would raise the ire of a lot of farmers if only the Toronto 
livestock and the community sales were subsidized. It might have 
the effect of bringing the cattle to these facilities rather than 
direct to the packers, but it would be a hard thing to implement. 


Mr. Sterling:.1 am not.saying either/or, but if you 
subsidize to a dollar a head, let me ask how many head you run 
through a year. 

Mr. McDonell: -Abouts359,000).slaughter cattle, 


Mr. Sterling: So that is about $500,000, which is about 
what your loss is. 


Mr. McDonell; No, our loss is not that much. 
Mr. Sterling: No, ipiwaseo7 Oav00ce Sorry . 
Mr. Treleaven: Unless there are legislative changes, do 


you see the feedlot volume increasing and the direct sales 
increasing, all other things remaining the same--I am seeing some 
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nodding--and therefore your volume decreasing? Is that basically 
it: if direct sales are going to increase, your volume is going to 
decrease? 


Do you see the irregularities, the $5 man and so forth, 
these different gimmicks, if I may call them that, gradually 
increasing in the. industry? I see more nodding. 


lfel can draw parallelsewith the hog industry,*thermilk 
industry and the tobacco industry, each of those had tremendous 
irregularities, gimmicks or whatever, nepotism and on and on. Each 
of those reached the point where the producer sort of rose up and 
demanded something. The ultimate end was supply management to get 
around all the irregularities or unfairnesses. 


I am taking a big jump now for cattlemen. Do you see the 
ultimate end result of supply management in the beef industry 
somewhere down the line? If it has happened in those other 
industries, do you see it also happening in the beef industry? 


Mr. Beattie: If we have a genius come into our midst and 
tell us how you can look after the interprovincial and the 
international. 


Mr. Treleaven: The answer is the same as those others. 
You block the borders, you close off the borders. 


Mrs. Beattie: No; butmit “isa different produce entirely. 
It does not mean as much to the whole economy as the beef industry 
does. It is a different ball game entirely. I do not think anyone 
has come up with an answer to make it work as far as supply 
management is concerned, unless we want to isolate ourselves, and 
look who benefits the most in a 10-year period. 


Mr. Treleaven: Right. Those other supply managements, 
whether it is the the feather quotas and so on, they have all 
closed the border to make those work. You are saying that is a 
stumbling block. If that was removed, would it be supply 
management? : 


Mr. McDonell: If I may interject, you are probably 
taking it to the ultimate end, and I guess I cannot see it going 
quite that far. Probably the interim step at least would be what 
we are talking about as far as the competitive aspect, either 
having cattle go through a competitive market or something like 
the hog board where there is a selling agency. 


I would prefer to see it so that there had to be a 
competitive atmosphere wherever cattle were traded. 


e220 “pels 


Mr. Treleaven: You are describing what the sheep 
producers have and what the cattle people rejected. You see that 
as the ultimate or bottom step, and it can be cleaned up at that 
point. 


Mr. McDonell: The cattlemen did not have a chance to 
rejeccwit. 
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Mr. Treleaven: Okay. They did not have a formal 
plebiscite. You are right. 


Mrs MeDonelleihat is rightue Thateopportunity wasstaken 
away from them. 


Mr. Chairman: I thought they did. It was on May 2? 
Mr. Treleaven: No. 
Mr. Sterling: It was on;January 26. 


Mr. Treleaven: You could interpret "taken away from 
them" or “the pressures were such that," etc. It was withdrawn, 
whatever. 


Do you see in that kind of outfit--I guess the answer is 
obviously yes. You would see yourself as beefed up in importance 
in the beef industry if the same type of operation existed or came 
about in the beef as in the sheep. You would be tremendously more 
important. You would probably be the single-desk agency. 


Mr. McDonell: No. I do not think that is what we are 
looking at. If we have given you the impression that we thought we 
were going to be the selling agency, that is not what we are here 
for today. 


Mr. Treleaven: But you would be the focal point. Your 
stockyard would probably be the site-- 


Me. McDonell:athat may sabe, buteirthink .curatotaluconcern 
is the viability of the industry in Ontario, and we are very 
concerned about what we are seeing right now. If some changes come 
along down the road that benefit us, fine; but our prime concern 
is the industry. ; 


Mr. McKessock: A minute ago I was going to ask your 
Opinion on how subsidization should take place if it is going to 
happen in the beef industry. Should it be through what was 
mentioned here, the stockyards and community sales, or through 
across-the-board stabilization? 


Interjection: What was the question again? 

IntemyectionysS5,tabiLization. 

Mr. McKessock: How long are we going here, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Chairman: We have to vacate the premises by 4:30 
p.m. and we have a little internal work that has to be done. I 
would like to wrap it up in five minutes or so. 

Mr. McKessock: I hate not to say something about supply 
management when we are talking to a group of farmers, but you seem 


to be a lrttlethesitanty tostatkeabout Ehat. 


Mr. Chairman: We are not exactly doing a debate on 
supply management here today. 


ort 


- 
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Mr. Beattie: This group has sat around, and we agree 
with what Grant says and what they have done with the sheep. We 
agree with what they have done with the hog thing. We know about 
the milk thing. We think it is awfully expensive for the country; 
as Doug said, $1 million a day. 


But when it comes to beef, a tractor is a different animal 
from a horse and a horse is different from an airplane, and that 
is the way the beef thing sits in this country. It is not so 
simple as just to say we would be better off to have supply 
management, because we probably would not be any better off. We 
would lose some of the good things we have now and probably lose 
too many of them in relation. 


We know one thing, and that is that there are a lot of days 
in this province when the beef production is bought too easily and 
the highest prices are not paid, and we think that is bad for the 
industry. We think there are ways of improving that, and that is 
the first thing we are interested in. 


The second thing we are interested in is that we will all be 
out of business if we do not do something to help the overall beef 
industry in Ontario, and we are no worse off in Ontario than they 
are in most other provinces, with the exception of a couple. When 
you say what you should do for us, what you have done in the way 
of the interest subsidies, that is very good, and there are some 
producers who will benefit from that program. To the best of our 
knowledge at this point, the best thing is the stabilization 
program but I do not know why in hell we do not get it into place 
and get going. 


Mr. McKessock: Okay. In that area of sales where selling 
on the rail is going to improve, I remember one case where two 
steers were sold for the same price on the open market but when 
they were dressed out there was $100 more beef on one than the 
other. This is one of the areas where you are talking about some 
people really getting ripped off by not getting the actual pay for 
the goods they are producing. 


Mr. Beattie: I was speaking with respect to price and 
poor deals alone. Do not you kid yourself, there is not a buyer 
sitting down there this morning at the ring who does not know and 
is not able to spot a steer with cutability within a very slim 
margin. There is not one of then. 


Mr. McDonell: Bob, do you telephone the Ontario 
Tea Men Gane ee sr i ° ° ° 
Cattlemen's Association market information number at all? 


Mr. McKessock: No, I get Canadian Facts every week. 


Mr. McDonell: Okay. Last Monday morning, if you phoned 
the OCA number, you would have been given the range of prices that 
were reportedly paid for cattle bought by different plants based 
on a 550-pound to 700-pound carcass, A-1l and A-2, so the bases 
should have been all the same on every sale made. 


The range in prices was $1.22 to $1.28. Six cents a pound on 
a 700-pound steer is $42 a head. Who made money on those cattle? 
That is close to $2,000 on a potload. 
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Mr. Chairman: Okay. Any further questions from members 
of the committee? We want to thank you, gentlemen, for showing us 
your facility this morning and for being here this afternoon. We 
do a report to the Legislature on the workings on each of the 
agencies and we will be happy to supply you with a copy of that. 
After that, the Legislature usually has a debate around it and the 
ministries related to your agency usually respond to any 
recommendations the committee might make. We thank you very much 
for showing us around your facility this morning and for attending 
with us this afternoon. 


Mr. Preston: Mr. Chairman, there is one thing that 
really did not get discussed this morning or afternoon. It is not 
essential we discuss it, but it should be mentioned and if your 
committee wants more information, Doug will supply it. That is 
about the system of financial protection in place on the 
stockyards. It is very important. Our board and management have 
spent a lot of time over the years working on it because of 
financial wrecks in the livestock processing business and there is 
no market where the loser is better protected than in the Ontario 
stockyards. 


Mr. Chairman: That is good. John may have several other 
questions for picking up some information from you. We always like 
to leave with you the opportunity that if you think of something 
you would like the committee to be aware of, please feel free to 
contact us at any time. We are trying to find out how agencies 
work and we sometimes have to do that in a rather short time. If 
you think of something, if there is more information you think the 
committee should have or an opinion you want to voice, please feel 
free to take advantage of that. 


Mr. Treleaven: Mr. Chairman, I know we are rushed for 
time. Could I have 50 words on how the financial protection is 
better for the producer dealing through the stockyards than by 
private trading? Let us not take Burns Meats Ltd. or Canada 
Packers, let us take Smith's Abbatoir in Mount Elgin--and there is 
not any such company--who takes a few hundred a year. 


SOO Tpii. 


Mr. Preston: The Ontario stockyards or the livestock 
exchange--the yards and the commission firms have an organization 
called the livestock exchange--has one man whose virtual full-time 
Nae is monitoring the buys and the pay-ins outstanding of every 

uyer. 


Every buyer has a credit limit and has to present a bond or 
letters of credit. So this one man keeps track of their buy in 
relation to their limits of credit. The buyers must pay up within 
48 hours or two working days. There has never been a producer who 
was not paid because of the financial failure of a buyer on the 
stockyard. 

As I understand it, the way the present Ontario government's 
financial protection policy works, to get licensed, the 
dealer-buyer has to present a financial statement of his net 
worth. You know how those things can change or be changed; we do 
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not think it is nearly as effective as the system at the 
stockyards. 


Mr. Treleaven: Good. Thank you. 


Mr. Preston: That could be increased, and you could talk 
Porsanenounonmtnacy Sort. of thing. 


Mr. Chairman: Oxay. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

We are going to take a couple of minutes’ break. I would 
like the committee to stick around till about four o'clock. We 
have a little organizational work to do. I do not believe we will 
need the Hansard service after the break. 


The committee recessed at 3:31 p.m. 


The committee considered other business at 3:45 p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURAL AFFAIRS AND 
AGENCIES, BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS 


Wednesday, September 4, 1985 


The “committee met at 9:41 a.m. in room 228. 
PRESS CONFERENCE ON TELEVISION IN THE LEGISLATURE 


Mr. Chairman: Basically what we want to do this morning 
at this press conference prior to our regular business is to keep 
it fairly simple. The committee has tabled with the Clerk of the 
House its report on televising the proceedings. 


Essentially what we are concerned with--and I will not go 
through all the recommendations--are 34 recommendations in the 
report that attempt to cover the process of televising the 
proceedings of the Ontario Legislature. Subsequently to that, a 
great deal of work of a technical nature of design and of 
acquiring staff and equipment will have to be done. We are not in 
a very good position to answer a whole lot of questions on that. 


We can give you information we have provided to the Board of 
Internal Economy from the Saskatchewan experience and a little bit 
from the federal experience, but at this stage we are presenting a 
report that recommends that the proceedings be televised gavel to 
gavel, so to speak. We are hoping to begin a test process some 
time during the fall session, but we realize the acquisition and 
installation of equipment may not be possible; so the target date 
for beginning an almost full electronic Hansard is the beginning 
of the spring session. 


We hope during the fall session we will have a test period. 
We have recommended some guidelines, which we have included in the 
report, for how the coverage will be provided. There is a 
recommendation in here that French-language services be provided, 
and we have provided some recommendations for signing, or at least 
we did ask the board to look at closed captioning. 


In general, ‘the themes of the recommendations are pretty 
consistent. They talk about access so that everyone has equal 
access to the televised proceedings. They talk about trying to do 
it in such a way as to provide an accurate presentation. We were 
mindful that in other jurisdictions--and we have collectively seen 
most of the jurisdictions in Canada--they do allow television into 
the chambers. 


There are occasions when, although an electronic Hansard is 
kept, for those who watch it and are not fully familiar with 
parliameritary procedure it is sometimes a little difficult to 
follow. So we are making some recommendations, and I guess the 
general drift of it all is that we would like to have an accurate 
portrayal of the proceedings of this Legislature. 
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There are 34 recommendations, and in the press release we do 
go through them. It would take some time to do that. I hope you 
have had a chance to peruse them now. We have asked all members of 
the committee to be present here this morning so you would get a 
sense that, as we went through this, we tried to work for a 
consensus. The report was adopted by the entire committee 
unanimously. There are probably some things that will need some 
further discussion, perhaps with the gallery, perhaps with the 
board and perhaps with other members. But, in summary, we want to 
begin televising these proceedings as soon as we can. We want to 
gain some experience on that. 


We do recognize that what we are interested in doing is 
somewhat different, for example, from what you as people who are 
covering the Legislature are trying to do in gathering news. We 
are trying to provide more information, the opportunity for people 
to watch, for example, the proceedings on a particular piece of 
legislation that might not be front-page news but might be very 
important to them where they live or where they work. So there is 
that distinction to be made. 


With those few remarks, I think any member of the committee 
would be happy to take questions from the news media. If you would 
like to start, we are here. No questions? 


Question: Mr. Chairman, was it a unanimous decision of 
the committee to go ahead with TV in the House? Were there any 
dissenters on the committee? 


Mr. Chairman: No.’ The’ final decision was unanimous. 


There are some of us who-- 
Mr. [releaven: Corrections We carry on. 


Mr. Chairman: No. I believe the final vote was 
unanimous. Some of us had some reservations about some of the 
recommendations, but what finally brought us all together was that 
we agreed we would try this on a trial basis and that we would 
continue toi review the process. 9! thinky that sis aniimportant 
element in it. 


From what we have seen in other jurisdictions, we cannot sit 
down and write a set of guidelines that will apply for ever. We 
need to have a constant review. One of the recommendations is that 
a committee of the Legislature, this one, will continue to 
function in a capacity where people who have concerns about how 
the proceedings are being televised can raise them. If they are 
members of the Legislature with a group of their peers at a 
standing committee, or if they are members of the press gallery, 
there is an opportunity to come before the committee, probably not 
every day of one's life, but when a problem arises or on a regular 
basis, say, once a year. 


Question: Looking at page 23, do we take it from that 
you will be turfing some of the press gallery out? 


Mr. Chairman: No. It should not be interpreted that we 
are turfing anybody out of anywhere. 
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Mr. Treleaven: Can I get a clarification of that? As 
Mike said, the report was adopted unanimously, but at no point was 
there ever any discussion as to whether we would have television 
in the House. It was set out very early. There was no question and 
no discussion of if, just what and when. We did not discuss the 
merits of having television in the House. We started with the 
presumption we would have it and then tried to work out the best 
television we could get. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. But by motion of the House, this 
committee was directed to focus on how we would do that. The 
question of will we or will we not--for example, one of our 
recommendations is that we feel rather strongly that this is a 
substantial change in the way the business of the House is 
conducted. We want the members to have the opportunity to answer 
that question, yes or no, whether they like this report and we 
ought to proceed now with full television coverage. We have begun 
discussions around arranging for a debate to happen and a vote to 
take place. 


Mos.Sterling: Thetother tpointcthatsis very important jis 
that this committee has not defined the cost of carrying out this 
function. 


Mr. Chairman: That is oheht . (That éis moetoura job. 


Mr. Sterling: Many members of the committee might feel 
reluctant to go ahead with it if the cost were exorbitant. That is 
a limiting factor. Without doubt, everybody here felt that if it 
could be done within a reasonable cost, we would go full speed 
ahead. However, I have some reservations if the cost is too great. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. As you go through the report you will 
see on a number of occasions the committee came up to that point 
where we were faced with a cost factor. We tried to establish the 
principle we wanted to have established. For example, there is a 
range of numbers you could apply to this. Saskatchewan in 1982 
implemented this kind of coverage for about $1.5 million. The 
federal government, when it did its implementation, costed out at 
apoutesons “million. 


There are tremendous choices to be made in here, all the way 
from--for example, we looked at signing as a means of providing 
communication to people who have a hearing impairment. We can do 
signing as the federal government does now at about $30 an hour, 
with a television camera and someone who does the signing. If we 
go to closed captions, which is another suggestion, one of the 
ways to do it is to buy a service at about $3,000 an hour. So 
there are tremendous cost differences to be made there. 


It is not our job as a procedural affairs committee to deal 
with the tendering for equipment, for example, and to make the 
cost decisions. The Board of Internal Economy has that function to 
perform. 


Question: Approximately how much is that going to cost? 
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Mr. Chairman: We can only ball-park this now. We have 
had trouble in the committee. The Saskatchewan figures are three 
years old. The best advice we get is that, if anything, the cost 
for some equipment has gone down and for others it has gone up. It 
should level out. If you wanted to ball-park it, it would probably 
be between $1.5 million and $2 million to install the system and 
about $500,000 annually to operate the system. 


Question: Also, I have a question on page Pseetie 
paragraph that says, "The committee is concerned that 
interruptions from the public, press or Speaker's gallery and 
other proceedings of the House should, so far as practicable, not 
be broadcast by the commercial television organizations or the 
Legislature's television broadcast system.'"' If the Hansard system 
is not going to shoot that, what is to prevent members of the 
press gallery shooting it and airing it as we see fit? Or are you 
Suggesting some restrictions be placed on it? 


9250 a. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. You should be aware of this, but when 
members of the gallery were before us, it struck us that some 
members of the gallery are not aware there are guidelines now 
issued by the Speaker for what kind of coverage is allowed in the 
chamber. That is one area where there is going to be some further 
discussion about it. If the Speaker wants to, he can use the 
guidelines established when television cameras were first admitted 
to the chamber. They direct that coverage should be of the 
proceedings and not of demonstrations. 


In this and several other areas, it is going to become a 
matter of practice. If it became the practice in the House, for 
example, that everybody wanted who wanted to get on national 
television had a demonstration in the gallery at Queen's Park, I 
think you would find the Speaker being far more restrictive than 
he is now. The truth of the matter is that in almost a decade it 
has been a rare occurrence. It has not been a problem and no one 
has made a fuss about it, but I dare say if that became a regular 
occurrence, the Speaker would start adhering to the guidelines 
which are now in effect. - 


Question: What restrictions will be placed on the 
members of the media? In the case of a demonstration, the 
newspapers can take still photographs. 


Mr. Chairman: That is the problem. The directives now 
essentially are aimed at television cameras. No one has addressed 
himself to the problem of a still photographer who may be present 
in the chamber or, for that matter, a reporter who may be present 
in the chamber. I do not know of any Legislature in Canada which 
has really done very much in terms of coming to grips with this 
problem. What we have done is to state we think access should be 
continued for camera crews other than those that are working for 
the assembly. We tried to point out there are guidelines in place 
now. It probably is one of those areas where some further 
discussion is necessary. 
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Mrs. Marland: This is the one area I had some difficulty 
with during the discussions. I was persuaded by the discussion as 
it evolved that if we cannot control the still cameras that are in 
the gallery today, then why should we control all the independent 
Sstations., Howevers! andwl did staterthis: atithe time, 1 -have-aslot 
of reservations about encouraging the coverage of a demonstration 
because, as you have just pointed out, that is only going to 
encourage more demonstrations. 


There are lots of opportunities for the public to 
demonstrate to our House and they are more than welcome in the 
right place, but the correct place is not in the House itself. It 
is out at the front door. That has been done in the past, but I 
have a lot of difficulty with this area. I have decided I do not 
have any difficulty at all on the access of the cameras, either 
the still or any number of the stations, but I do feel very 
strongly that if we are having electronic Hansard to record the 
events of the House and the proceedings in the House and the 
responses of the elected members of the House, then I am 
completely supportive of that, but that is where I think the limit 
has to be. 


We had some discussion about whether members should be 
shielded from their own behaviour in terms of the cameras and 
whether, if a member drinks his dinner and then is photographed, 
that is something he should be protected from. 


Question: And (inaudible) reporters as well. | 
Mr. Chairman :o Yes. 


Mrs. Marland: I felt very strongly that we have to be 
responsible for whatever we do as elected members sitting in the 
Legislature and we should not be shielded from having that 
recorded electronically on a television camera. If there is 
anything we are doing that has a lack of decorum, then so be it if 
it is publicized because we have to be responsible for ourselves. 
However, I feel very strongly about any publicity being given to 
people who use the House public galleries for the purpose of their 
own demonstration. 


Mreroterd incest ne terms: ofa thes costsaonswhichzyourhad 
answered a question to the press, I think you may have left open a 
chance for a criticism in the future. While we can predict the 
costs with some degree of accuracy in terms of the actual 


installation of cameras, the part which concerns me is the 
installation of the proper lighting. 


In the legislative chambers, there is some problem with the 
structure of the Legislature, particularly with the ceiling. It 
was very clear in this committee that the lighting in the 
Legislative Assembly and in the House of Commons in Ottawa is not 
satisfactory for members in terms of working conditions of our 
members of the Legislature. Therefore, a real condition for this 
going forward is that proper lighting be installed there. We do 
not know what the cost of putting the proper lighting in that 
legislative chamber might be. 
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Question: I have two technical questions. Do you need 
legislation to be passed through the House to implement tiis? 


Mr. GhaLtrematrcy NO. 


Question: How can it be done? By agreement of the three 
parties? 


Mr. Chairman: There are a number of ways we can do it. 
The way we are suggesting it be initiated is that a report be 
tabled, this report, and that @ debate occurs” subsequencLy, “cirere 
will be a number of motions passed at different committees--the 
standing committee on members' services, for example. 


The point that has just been raised is an important one. The 
chamber is where we work. If the conditions are such that members 
cannot stay there--for example, in the federal House, a lot of 
members we talked to said the glare of the lights meant that after 
about an hour they had to get out of the place. That is not a very 
satisfactory way to set up shop. 


We suggest there will be a report and the House will have a 
chance to say yes or no. The Board of Internal Economy is 
responsible for buying equipment and installing staff and that 
kind of thing. This committee will continue to review it. There is 
no need for. a new law to be passed. 


Question: Just a motion. 


Mr. Chairman: Just motions, yes. 


Question: The other technical question I have is about 
distribution. Aside from the daily question period, how are you 
going to ensure there is gavel-to-gavel availability to all the 
citizens of Ontario? : 


Mr. Chairman: The easy part is to ensure there is a 
package available. That part is not hard. The difficult part is to 
go through all the range of choices in distribution systems. We 
are not in a position to make a judgement on that. We included 
what information we had about it in the report. 


The federal government, for example, is now contemplating 
setting up what amounts to another national television system to 
provide it. Some jurisdictions simply offer the tape of the 
proceedings and if people want it, they are asked to come and get 
it. Some have a distribution system. You could hit about 60 to 70 
per Cent fot the population of Ontario by making “it available to 
cable systems. If they were to broadcast it on a public service 
channel, that would hit people. You could go a little higher if 
you went to an on-air kind of thing such as TVOntario, which could 
seek another channel and use its licence to broadcast it. You 
could go through the Bell Canada system at a somewhat astronomical 
fee, or you could make it available at a fee. 


The choices that have to made about distribution are in part 
about access but they are about economics too. The economics part 
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is not this committee's consideration. We try to establish the 
principle, but televising the proceedings is a rather useless 
venture if people throughout the province cannot have access to it. 


To run a system which would simply put it at the front door 
of Queen's Park so that major Toronto networks could pick it up at 
no cost, because they have staff working here anyway, but outlets 
in northern Ontario would have no chance to get it, would be 
unfair. We are simply laying out the principle that everybody 
should have an equal shot at it, no matter how it is done. Some 
further study is needed on the costs of those things. 


Question: Have you approached any cable stations or 
anyone about distribution? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. We have asked the association to 
appear before the committee. They are due in here about the third 
week of September or something like that. 


Ouestioneriun yourdommot pay for the cost of distributing 
the signal to stations in other parts of the province, do you 
expect the cable systems to pick up the costs? Who is going to pay 
for that? 


Mr. Chairman: That is the kind of thing-that has to be 
negotiated. We are meeting with the association of cable systems. 
The hearings of the standing committee on social development 
downstairs are being televised throughout the province and that is 
not hitting every household. We have unique problems in Ontario in 
that most of rural Ontario and many parts of northern Ontario are 
not hooked into a cable system. 


If the cable companies decided we should provide them with 
the cassettes and they would put it on the air, we would have a 
distribution system that would be pretty good, but there would 
still be pockets of our province which would not get the signal. 
If we convinced TVOntario to get another channel and to broadcast 
on air, that would be pretty good for many parts of Ontario, but 
there are certain parts of the province which cannot get that 
channel yet. 


There are technical and economic problems that have to be 
worked out. What we are going to try to do is suggest that the 
cheapest possible system be used to initiate it and then we will 
look at the other options. 


Question: When you say the cost is between $1.5 million 
andiipZamiti@ion, that Gssjustetotput! theccamerasgins 


Me-0 Ghadairman® Mes? 


Question: For anybody to see it, to actually watch the 
whole thing, is another amount which, as you say, is astronomical. 


iho ie: Bue 
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Mr. Chairman: It could be. To use the current example, 
the social development committee is being broadcast now. The cost 
to the Legislative Assembly is zip. It depends on what you want to 
do here. This could cost absolutely nothing to the Legislative 
Assembly or it could cost a few million dollars. You pay your 
money and you take your choices. 


Question: You were asked at the beginning whether the 
decision was unanimous and you said it was. 


MeseCNaLeman:. ves 


Question: I guess the question was asked because it 
would be a remarkable conversion since the Conservatives opposed 
electronic Hansard in the Legislature for many years and as 
recently as a year ago, when they stopped Tony Grande's motion. 


Mr. Treleaven interjected to explain his point of view--the 
Conservative point of view, I guess--and he said-- 


Interjection. 
Mr. Chairman: Let him ask the question, Margaret. 


Question: He said you started on the basis that we were 
going to have TV; you did not go into the basic principle of 
having it. I just wonder if that means the Conservatives are 
accepting it as a fait accompli since they know the Liberals and 
the New Democrats, who between them have a majority, have a 
consensus on TV, or whether the Conservatives now are 
philosophically in favour of electronic Hansard. As 1 say, this 
would be a tremendous conversion; is it a conversion since William 
Davis departed? 


Interjections. 


Mr. Treleaven: I am speaking only for myself, not 
stating any partisan PC position; so do not get running off on the 
conversion angle. 


As I stated at the beginning, we established very early that 
it was not a question of the merits of having it or not. If it had 
been a question of the merits of having television in the House, 
then our deliberations and our arguments and considerations might 
have been different. 


Also, vis-a-vis the questioning that has just taken place on 
the distribution so far as having television in the House or going 
out across Ontario is concerned, there are many of us in this room 
with ridings that are not likely to get distribution of this or, 
if we do, it is going to be only that minority of people with 
dishes or converters who will even get this. I am not on cable at 
my own home, for instance. I am not the only one even in this 
room; there are a lot of ridings where distribution of this is a 
question. Metro Toronto will get it, no matter what the 
distribution system is. 


Question: May I ask how you can be in favour of having 
an electronic system in the House, as the report states, if you 
Ate motrin Tavour,oLrsche merits or Lt? 


Interjections. 


Mr. Sterling: Just a minute. First of all, each person 
has to speak for himself on this committee. I think, Mr. Dowd, one 
of the things we all learn in politics is that the electorate did 
have something to say about the past performance of the 
Conservative government. Some of us have learned lessons from that 
particular rebuff. One of the lessons I have learned, and I feel 
this as a former member of the government, is that the process 
should be more open. 


I think most of my colleagues within the Conservative caucus 
now would support a measure to install electronic Hansard in the 
Legislative Assembly, notwithstanding our previous position. As 
far as I am concerned, there is nothing wrong with a party 
changing its position or with a politician changing his position, 
and there is nothing wrong with politicians learning from what the 
public have to say about their past conduct. 


Mr. Chairman: Margaret? 


Mrs. Marland: As a member of the Legislature, I do not 
feel I am shackled by that policy of the Conservative Party. I was 
not part of any discussion since I was only elected in the recent 
election. Not having been part of any previous discussion on the 
part of the Conservative Party as to whether to have electronic 
Hansard, if I had been part of the discussion I would have worked 
extremely hard to encourage our party to have that open aspect of 
the operation of the House. 


Intethe idayoland!t'ages we\arestsin; siding thismZ0thycentury pati as 
archaic for us not to have the benefit of that technology and for 
the public of Ontario not to have the benefit of that technology. 
It is very interesting, coming from the city of Mississauga, where 
the council meetings have been televised in excess of eight years 
now, and knowing the phenomenal growth in the viewing public in 
Mississauga of those council meetings. Let us face it. Some of the 
procedures in the House, the same as some of the procedures in a 
eity -councall Sheetings< anedipretty iduiel mandmbocing,s yeti 2b is 
amazing the number of the public who are interested and are 
viewing. To give that opportunity to the electorate is the only 
way to go, and I am very happy that was the mandate of this 
committee. 


Question: May I ask Mrs. Marland one question? She said 
she was not part of the decision in the past by the Conservatives 
to oppose electronic Hansard. Of course, she was not here last 
year. 


You said you had worked very hard to get open discussion and 
an open view of the House. Would you have voted for electronic 
Hansard last year and not against it, as did the rest of the 
Conservatives, prompted no doubt by Mr. Davis, including Mr. 
Treleaven? 


Mrevi tMarnland:adhat disemiditiicult quest ionntonme nto 
answer, because I would hope I would have been persuasive enough 
that I would not have been put in the position that I had to vote 
against my own party. 
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uestion: You would have persuaded the other 
Conservatives? 


Mrs. Maneand= Thattresright: 


Question: I was just wondering how this would be able to 
be used. If I were a Conservative or Liberal candidate running in 
Sudbury East, would I be able to show Elie Martel being named? 


Mr. Chairman: Some people in Saskatchewan, for example, 
got a little paranoid, I guess, about what people might do with 
it. To summarize what this committee said: Once the tape is made 
of the day's proceedings, and we want it to be an accurate 
portrayal ot what happened that day, it is then a matter of public 
record, just as written Hansard is, just as a newspaper story or a 
television piece is. 


As far as we were concerned, in our recommendations, once it 
peecdonest 1s seanmatter of, history, itisea matter of record, and 
we hope it is accurate. It is there for virtually anybody who 
wants to use it to use it. A year from now or two years from now, 
we may take a different point of view on that, but we thought that 
was the way to proceed. 


Mr. Mancini: I would like to say the committee worked 
basically from the guidelines that have been used in Saskatchewan. 
If you will check schedule A, you will notice the television 
guidelines that we have incorporated. 


Basically what we did, after we reviewed the Saskatchewan 
guidelines, was we deleted any of the restrictions that had been 
made and placed into effect by the Saskatchewan Legislature, which 
restricted the use of these tapes during election campaigns. We 
felt that not only was that technologically no longer feasible 
because of the rapid growth of the videocassette recorder 
industry, but it was trying to prohibit the people of Ontario from 
actually seeing what was going on. 


We asked ourselves the exact same question: Should we not 
allow these types of things to be used in the election campaign? 
The committee decided that whatever took place in the House and 
whatever was recorded by the electronic Hansard should be public 
information and be used in any way whatsoever, whether it be an 
election campaign or not. 


I ask that you go over the television guidelines because 
they are the most liberal guidelines in Canada with respect to any 
televised Hansard in place. 


Mr. Chairman: That was a poor choice of words. 


Quest ton wie have! arquestionsofay oun Mr Ster Line acVou 
originally opposed having private cameras in the gallery unless we 
all agreed we would not shoot anything else. Is that still your 
personal view? 


Mr. Sterling: I expressed an opinion at the time about 
the fact that 1 think it is very important for the Speaker to have 
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control of the events inside the Legislative Assembly. I still 
believe that is the case. I expressed that opinion because it was 
a part of the debate of this committee, and I thought it was a 
worthwhile point to put forward. I did express to the press 
outside that I was not hard and fast on that point and could be 
convinced one way or the other on it. 
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I guess what I am willing to do is say that for the 
meantime, if there is not a tremendous increase in the number of 
public demonstrations that take place inside the Legislature, I 
will forgo my previous objections if the Speaker can maintain 
control of the Legislature within reasonable limitations. 


However, if there is a rapid increase in the number of 
public demonstrations or activity from outside the legislative 
Aloorre ethen mewouldubenmatet hewforefront sofseury ingatorcontrol, the 
activity of the other people inside the chambers with more 
limitations. That would include, of course, the television 
cameras. 


I still remain a little concerned about the physical 
problems of cameras coming in and going out and the noise and the 
disruption that now occurs in the Legislative Assembly. I hope 
that some reasonable solution can be found to that physical 
problem. 


Mr. Chairman: Are there any other questions? Thank you 
very much for attending this morning. Committee members will be 
around for a little while. We do have a hearing on the Ontario 
Human Rights Commission, which I know you want to stay and cover 
too, just as you covered the stockyards meeting yesterday--a 
scathing condemnation of the media. 


The committee recessed at 10:15 a.m. 
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Mr. Chairman: I want first to apologize to the Ontario 
Human Rights Commission. Please do not appeal to yourselves that 
you have been slighted in any way. We got a little backed up this 
morning. 


We have Canon Borden Purcell and Tim Armstrong. Gentlemen, 
would you introduce the other people you have with you today and, 
if they want to answer a question or something, for the purposes 
of Hansard, would you ask them to give their names so we can get 
them on the record, the spellings and all that? 


I should explain to you that what this committee does is to 
review agencies of the government. Essentially we are looking to 
see whether they meet an original mandate and whether there is a 
need to adjust some legislation. We want to hear the good things 
you are doing and the problems you are having. We have a staff 
report, wnich has basic research around that; when you have 
finished whatever opening remarks you want to make, I will go 
through those questions. Then the members will have a chance to 
discuss it with you. 


RobZ 


We like to think of ourselves as an opportunity for an 
agency to come before a committee of the Legislature and tell us 
what it is doing, what is right and what is wrong about what is 
happening in its field, problems it is encountering, improvements 
that could be made, how the agency is functioning. It is then our 
job to judge whether it is coming close to the mark that was 
originally set for it, whether there is still a role and a purpose 
for this agency and whether we can do some things that would make 
it work.a Ditibetrers 


Of course, we bring our personal biases to all this. If we 
have had contact with any agency and it did not work well, you are 
going to see some of that come out of the committee members. 


To begin the proceedings we normally invite you to make any 
Opening remarks you want to orient the committee. With some other 
agencies in this period of review we have had the opportunity to 
go and see facilities, but the human rights commission is 
essentially not one that operates stockyards. 


We would like to open it up for you and, if there are any 
remarks that any of you would care to make, we would like to give 
you the opportunity to put them on the record for starters. 


Mr. Armstrong: Maybe to introduce the proceedings very 
briefly, I am here out of courtesy to the committee and certainly 
not to make an opening statement of any substance. I simply want 
to make it clear that since one of the issues that may arise is 
the relationship of the commission to the ministry, I am here to 
answer any questions that may arise. 


I think you know everybody at the table, but on my immediate 
lent, rsthe chairman, Canon Purcell stothic: Left Ws Gthéd wace 
relations commissioner, Dr. Ubale; and on my right is the 
executive director, George Brown. 


Canon Purcell has an opening statement to make, I believe, 
and then we will be available for questions. 


ONTARIO HUMAN RIGHTS COMMISSION 


Canon Purcell: I have a fairly extensive opening 
statement. I would like to read it because the commission is quite 
a complex agency and because we perhaps need to look a little at 
the historical perspective and at the implications of the new 
human rights legislation that was enacted two or three years ago. 


I am much more comfortable speaking off the cuff, because 
when I went to seminary some 30 years ago I had to preach my very 
first sermon to a group of colleagues. I had an old Scottish 
professor. I laboured over this sermon, wrote it out and read it 
very carefully. Afterwards he said to me: 'Mr. Purcell, I have 
three things to say to you about your sermon. First of all, you 
read it. Second, you read it poorly. And third, it was not worth 
reading."’ So I am a little reluctant to proceed on this, lest you 
feel the same. But I think we have an important story to tell and 
I am pleased to be here to share some of my views with you. 
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The history of human rights in Ontario has been an 
ever-constant struggle for the dignity and rights of its citizens. 
It is a history filled both with memories of discrimination as 
well as significant reminders of the constructive, inspirational 
steps taken to forward our province's goal of equality of 
opportunity and protection of human rights for the people of 
Ontario. 


Ontario can pride itself on being the first jurisdiction in 
Canada to give formal and public recognition to the moral, social 
and economic consequences of discrimination by establishing the 
Ontario Human Rights Commission and enacting a comprehensive Human 
Rights Code in 1962. 


Throughout the 1960s and early 1970s, new human rights 
issues were emerging, and resulting code amendments incorporated 
protection from discrimination on the basis of age, sex and 
marital status. A provision for special programs was added to 
allow for voluntary affirmative action under the commission's 
approval. 


In 1977 and 1978, the commission produced a landmark finding 
in this report called Life Together, which became the basis of the 
new human rights legislation. The greatly expanded and 
strengthened Human Rights Code was enacted in June 1982, in a 
climate of considerable controversy as well as fiscal constraint. 
It would just happen to be my luck to come on as chairman just as 
the new code was being enacted, while at the same time the whole 
of North America, Canada and Ontario were experiencing what Il 
guess was referred to as a recession and fiscal restraints were 
put on the whole of the government and government agencies. 


However, it was my view that I wanted to get out and sell 
the: code Putomtalkvabouteit'; and, Idmadesa ipledge:'to jtravels the 
province far and wide. I took as my motto a takeoff on that old 
television show, Have Gun, Will Travel. I simply said, ‘Have code, 
will travel,'' and set out for three years to reach every possible 
person. Even though I am not a Rotarian, I had full attendance at 
Rotary Clubs around the province. 


The code has primacy, as you know, over all other relevant 
provincial legislation in Ontario and the commission is dedicated 
to two overriding objectives. The first is to make secure in law 
the: inalienable mights «of tevery person in)ithis ‘province; The 
second is to create a climate of understanding and mutual respect, 
so that each and every person will be afforded equal opportunity 
to contribute his or her maximum to the economic and social 
enrichment of our whole community. 


You are all familiar with the areas of protection under the 
code and how we expanded it to include sexual harassment, receipt 
of public assistance in accommodation and both mental and physical 
handicaps. The new code has incorporated provisions also for 
reconsideration, which I think is to safeguard and to ensure 
administrative fairness. This is a very important part of the new 
code, but albeit a very time-consuming dimension. 


The role and demands of advocacy groups on behalf of their 
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constituents have had an increasing impact on the commission's 
functioning, as awareness of the provisions and principles of the 
code and expectations regarding human rights and responsibilities 
have heightened. As you can appreciate, all high-profile public 
service agencies with a seemingly controversial mandate are 
subject to community advocacy, and responding to and dealing with 
these concerns is a decidedly difficult task. 


Given the general expansion of human rights legislation, the 
case work process has become increasingly litigious since the 
1970s, making a dramatic change from the former and almost 
exclusively human relations atmosphere. There now exists a 
vigorous legal infrastructure that has introduced new complexities 
into the process and tends to lengthen the time it takes to settle 
a case. 


, I would like to say something about proactive initiatives. 
The commission has recently undertaken a number of proactive 
initiatives in an attempt to effectively fulfil our mandate. 


With respect to its administrative structure, the race 
relations division, under the capable leadership of Dr. Ubale, was 
established in 1979 to inquire into and mediate community 
tensions, promote racial harmony and eliminate racial intolerance 
in the work place and in the community. 


Our conciliation and compliance branch was extensively 
reorganized in 1984 to more effectively and more efficiently 
respond to the increasing discriminatory concerns being raised in 
all areas of the province, and particularly in Metro Toronto, 
which has seen increased racial tension in the last few years. 


The application of human rights legislation requires a 
skilful blending of legal techniques and education in the pursuit 
of social justice. The central aim of our procedures is 
conciliation and an amicable resolution, rather than retribution. 
It is quite a different style than one that lends itself to 
seeking $3-million, $4-million and $10-million settlements. It is 
a different approach altogether. A resolution worked out in good 
faith by the parties to a complaint is a necessary first step in 
the education process. When conciliation fails, however, and the 
evidence warrants it, the code provides for the appointment of a 
board of inquiry. 


It is important to say something here about the board. For 
20-odd years under the Minister of Labour, when the commission 
recommended to the minister that a board be appointed, I am not 
aware in 20-odd years of the minister interfering in any way with 
proceeding with a board. There was a good arm's-length 
relationship from the ministry, but in the new code, a very 
interesting amendment was made where it said that when the 
commission recommends to the Minister of Labour to appoint a board 
then he must appoint it. 


That was very helpful one time in New York at the United 
Nations, when I was accused by the Soviet Union of just being a 
tool of the government--they ought to know about those things--I 
simply pointed out this part of the code where I said that when we 
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recommend a board, the minister must appoint one. 


It is interesting that in my three years as chairman we 
doubled our boards of inquiry from about 20 to more than 40. This 
is partly because we are not afraid to go to boards and also it 
fits in with the work load we have experienced in the last two or 
three years. 
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The commission often requests a board to test an important 
principle. The legislation is one thing; giving it flesh, blood 
and soul is another thing. Back in 19/78, when we really did not 
have jurisdiction for sexual harassment, we took a case under the 
rubric of sex to a board, and that resulted in a landmark decision 
saying that we could take sexual harassment cases. From that day 
to this, more than 600 sexual harassment cases have been resolved 
by the commission. It is a very important part of our work. 


Other recent decisions which have had major impact include, 
as you saw a couple of weeks ago, drivers' insurance premiums 
based on sex, age or marital status are discriminatory. This is 
under appeal so we are not able to comment. That was public 
knowledge at the time. 


A major employer agreed to accommodate an employee 
handicapped by a back ailment. That was a settlement with the 
Liquor Control Board of Ontario which came right in the middle of 
a board hearing. Sometimes you have to go right to the line to get 
people to see the error of their ways. 


An affirmative action program was instituted by an employer 
to increase the employment of women in nontraditional jobs. That 
was Briggs versus National Steel Car in Hamilton. That was a very 
important decision where women entered into nontraditional jobs. 


A company recruiting in Ontario for a project overseas was 
found to have discriminated against a black applicant. 


A major company was found liable for the sexual harassment 
of six female employees. As you remember that went about 36 days. 
This case involves Commodore Business Machines, one of the major 
companies in the world in this field. Sometimes the commission is 
accused of not taking on the big boys, but we do not worry about 
that. If we feel that discrimination has taken place, we will 
proceed with a board. 


Another case that is now under appeal and cannot be 
discussed was the first one under handicap. It was Cameron versus 
Nelgor Nursing Home, where the board ruled that the refusal to 
employ a woman with an impaired hand was discriminatory because 
the employer did not assess her ability to perform the essential 
duties of the job. These are all important board decisions. 


Two hundred and forty seven boards have been held since 
1962, of which 41 dealt with the government of Ontario or 
institutions funded by the government. That is another criticism 
sometimes made against us, that we do not take on the government 


Or government agencies. 


The enacting of the Human Rights Code in 1981 and the 
enforcement of its new provisions resulted in a doubling of our 
complaint volume. We have gone from about 800 cases to about 1, 600 
cases since the new code. That is something we anticipated but it 
was a little longer materializing than we expected. We thought 
this might happen in the first six months. It has been gradual and 
a lot of it has come under the area of handicap, which is now the 
largest area of complaints. That is new under the new code. 


Prior to 1981 and 1982, the commission had been successful 
in reducing its work load from about 1,000 active cases in 1981 to 
about 700 in 1982. However, the bad news is that the high volume 
of complaints since the addition of the new grounds of protection, 
the increasing complexity of the cases and the size and the 
problems of our population, have contributed to a high volume of 
active cases, more’ thant), S00@atiMarchnl 985% 


Through various streamlining methods, including our rapid 
case processing system, the average time of case completion was 
reduced by 23 per cent in the period of 1981-82 to 1984-85 and the 
number of cases closed within six months of filing has increased 
from about 50 per cent to nearly 60 per cent. 


A corresponding decrease took place in the percentage of 
cases taking more than a year to resolve. Such cases comprised 35 
per cent of the cases closed in 1982-83 and 21 per cent in 
1984-85. We can discuss those matters a little later. 


Fiscal settlements involved monetary compensation of nearly 
$600,000 in 1984-85 for 272 complainants. There were offers of 
jobs or consideration for the next-available jobs for 323 
complainants; the institution of remedial policies and procedures 
in 4/74 respondent organizations; and special affirmative action 
programs which totalled 54 in the period in the last three years. 


The general public is seldom made aware of these high 
quality and satisfactory settlements because of the confidential 
Natureyor sthnevcone il iationsprocesssandias ‘part of) afwritten 
agreement between the parties. It is only the boards of inquiry 
that hit the headlines. 


I suggested a little earlier that discrimination on the 
basis of handicap, protected for the first time, represents our 
largest and fastest-growing complaint area. About 27 per cent of 
our cases fall in this category. 


Thus the commission established a unit for the handicapped 
in 1982 to receive and provide specialized expertise in human 
rights matters relating to physical and mental handicap. The 
problem here is that the person with the handicap says he or she 
can do the job, the employer says, "No, you cannot." We have to 
try to bring those very divergent views together. Sometimes the 
person with the handicap may have exaggerated views of what one 
can do, but quite often and in most of the cases we deal with the 
people are quite capable. There is a residual attitude there 
against handicapped persons. People even yell at the blind 
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thinking they are also deaf. It is a very subtle, difficult area. 


I come from eastern Ontario. I do not want to get in trouble 
with Mr. Sterling and others from eastern Ontario, but it was not 
long ago that handicapped persons were kept up in the back 
bedroom. This may have been true in other parts of the province. 
They were not allowed to get out or participate. The interesting 
thing now is that handicapped persons want to participate fully 
and completely, and rightly so, in all aspects of our society. 


The second and third highest categories among cases received 
are complaints of discrimination because of race and sex. Race 
takes about 21 per cent of our case load and sex and sexual 
harassment, 16 per cent. 


Blatant and deliberate discrimination against individuals 
has been greatly reduced but there is a much more subtle and 
sophisticated discrimination going on out there in our society. 
This is something that often makes it very difficult for us to put 
a finger on and to resolve. . 
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The number of complaints alleging constructive 
discrimination under section 10 increased from 44 to 70 in the 
last year. In dealing with such complaints, the task is to 
identify the structural features that operate to exclude certain 
groups from equal employment opportunities, to dismantle them and 
provide suitable, fair and reasonable remedies. Weight and height 
is a prime example. The police had exaggerated views of the height 
and weight needed to be a police officer, and we had to fight 
that. We are most delighted to say that finally all short people 
can apply now for the police. 


Mr. Sterling: Why is everyone looking over here? 


Canon Purcell: Now our big fight is with the fire 
department. 


Mr. Mancini: That would be help for the skinny guys. 


Canon Purcell: Affirmative action is now increasingly 
used as a remedy for systemic discrimination. Many employers have 
come to acknowledge that properly designed and administered 
special programs can create a climate of equality of opportunity 
that supports efforts to break down the structural and 
organizational barriers that sustain discriminatory employment 
practicesty butiA tid séamlongahardmicht< 


Creative remedies for complaints of racial harassment and 
racial discrimination include the establishment of 
management-worker, race relations or landlord-tenant committees 
which develop grievance channels and mechanisms to resolve racial 
problems. 


I would like to say something about public education. I 
think it was Walter Tarnopolsky who said the Ontario commission is 
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a unique blend of education and enforcement. We do try, and one of 
thergitts Ll feit. 1 could bring.=to the commission: was Co Crys CO 
educate the public in the important concept that following the 
human rights legislation makes good sense. It helps to reduce 
tension in the work place, in our communities and in our cities. 
It just makes for a better place to live. People live in respect 
and tolerance of one another. 


The commission regularly holds consultations and 
participates in educational events. We work with unions, women's 
groups, religious education institutions, racial and ethic 
communities, police, government, social service, health care and 
associations cf the handicapped. You name it, and we are involved 
in some kind of educational process. 


The commissioners and I participated in well over 1,000 
events in the last couple of years. In addition, they were 
frequently interviewed by the print, broadcast and cable media 
throughout our province, including the French-language and ethnic 
press. 


Commission staff conducted more than 3,000 seminars and 
public education activities over the last three years and 
distributed more than 1.25 million human rights publications. In 
addition, we have responded to 140,000 inquiries from the public 
in the last three years. 


Last year the vice-chairman, Marie Marchand, and I travelled 
throughout northern Ontario as part of the commission's public 
education initiative. As I said earlier, I travelled throughout 
the eastern and southwestern and all other parts of the province. 


In February 1985, the commission hosted a one-day. 
conference, entitled The Merit Principle in Action, attended by 
125 senior executives of major Ontario-based organizations. The 
purpose of this highly successful conference was to provide a 
forum for the commission and the private sector to engage in 
dialogue on the topic of equal opportunity in employment. The 
impression I had was that some of them said, "We do not altogether 
care for human rights legislation," or government interference, as 
Ehey te Lerreamtor 1b Bute they ssaid=) “hte is here towstay, souwe 
might ™ just ast*well set on With-it)“* and 1° said}? “Precisely :" 


In a continuing effort to open dialogue with communities 
across Ontario, the commission held a consultation in London. We 
try to go to different parts, and this is always very well 
received. People outside of Toronto think Ontario begins and ends 
in Toronto, and they are always glad to find we understand that it 
ain't necessarily so. 


I would like to say something about our international 
obligations because this is very much a part of our mandate. It is 
interesting that the preamble of the code starts right off by 
saying: "Whereas recognition of the inherent dignity and the equal 
and inalienable rights of all members of the human family is the 
foundation of freedom, justice and peace in the world and is in 
accotd with the Universal Declaration of Human Rights as 
proclaimed by the United Nations." 
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We are not an island. As we learned the other day, Ontario 
has taken a very important initiative to ban South African wines 
and spirits from our liquor stores. That sends an important 
message that the regime and that kind of racial policy and 
discrimination are unacceptable. It is important for us to 
proclaim December 10 as Human Rights Day and to encourage it. We 
have some very exciting programs across the province in relation 
to December 10 as Human Rights Day to draw attention to these 
international obligations which Canada has signed and which Canada 
must honour. 


Human rights is a prime issue, as I say, the world over. Our 
sensitivity to human rights cannot take place in isolation to 
developments around the world. The international convention on the 
elimination of all forms of racial discrimination was adopted and 
ratified by the UN General Assembly in 1965 and Ontario was a 
signatory to this convention. I was a part of a Canadian 
delegation to speak at the United Nations and that is where I was 
challenged by the Soviet delegate. 


I would like to say a little bit about a visit I made with. 
the Honourable Robert Nixon to the Soviet Union a little over a 
year ago, when we visited refusenik communities in Moscow, 
Leningrad and Riga. Refuseniks are Jewish people who have applied 
to leave the Soviet Union and have been refused, often for what 
seems to be no legitimate reason whatsoever. The litany of human 
tragedy that we were a witness to told only a tiny part of the 
story of the increasing number of Jews and Christians who wish to 
leave the USSR. 


We returned from our trip with the conviction that we in 
Canada must insist that all nations that have failed their human 
rights obligations carry out their part to guarantee the rights to 
which they agreed when they signed the Helsinki treaty. Out of 
that has come an opportunity for me to speak around the province 
in Jewish temples and synagogues, speaking about human rights in 
Our province and the rise of anti-Semitism. It can happen in 
Alberta and it can happen here. We have had the Zundel case and we 
must be ever vigilent to stamp out all forms of anti-Semitism. 


In November 1984 I was one of four delegates to the 
international seminar on human rights and national sovereignty 
held in Eisenach, East Germany. This was a preparation for the 
Helsinki meeting on human rights that was held in Ottawa a couple 
of months ago. 


While I have mentioned but a few examples, it is 
patticularly gratifying with respect to the commission's work to 
hear how positively and progressively our commission is regarded 
within the domestic and international human rights communities. In 
my capacity as chairman of the commission, I have hosted a number 
of international officials and visitors, journalists who wished to 
exchange insights and ideas based on their knowledge of us. 


Le aells 
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Representatives from Europe, Asia, Africa, the Middle East, 
South America, United States, Great Britain, Japan, Australia, New 
Zealand and Bermuda have sought our counsel with respect to 
procedural and ideological approaches and discussions regarding 
human rights. 


The commission forms part of and holds membership in a 
network of human rights agencies, both on the national and 
international levels. We particiate annually in conferences held 
by the International Association of Official Human Rights 
Agencies. Our race relations division commissioner, Dr. Bhausaheb 
Ubale, is the first Canadian to hold an executive position on this 
international board. 


The commission is also actively involved in the Canadian 
Association of Statutory Human Rights Agencies, of which 1 am 
currently vice-president and, since its inception, in the 
continuing federal-provincial-territorial committee of officials 
responsible for human rights, which meets in Ottawa next week. 
Both the Minister of Labour (Mr. Wrye) and the Attorney General 
(Mr. Scott) will be representing the government of Ontario at that 
time, speaking on human rights issues. 


It is my hope as vice-president of CASHRA that in 1987, when 
the Ontario commission celebrates its 25th anniversary, I will be 
president of CASHRA and we will be able to host all the human 
rights agencies from across Canada and celebrate our 25th 
anniversary at that time. 


I would like to say a little more about the race relations 
division. As I mentioned, it serves to address incidents or 
conditions leading to racial, ethnic or religious tension or 
conflict. The division staff encourages and co-ordinates programs 
to reduce and prevent community problems based on race, ethnicity 
or creed and assists public or private agencies and organizations 
to develop programs to alleviate conflicts. 


I have a-tone list of jinitiatives) that.the- race relations 
division has participated in. Perhaps the best thing would be to 
Open that up for discussion and let Dr. Ubale tell a very 
impressive story of the work of his division. 


I would like to close in the area of future initiatives. As 
indicatedGearlier,«systemicrdiseriminationsis,inereasine Ly 
manifested in the complex interaction of seemingly neutral 
policies and practices that affect the opportunities of 
minorities, women and persons with handicaps. On the surface, it 
does not look as though there is discrimination, but there are 
built-in policies that tend to discriminate against certain 
minority groups. 


To deal effectively with such discrimination, the commission 
urges the creation of a systemic discrimination unit. We have the 
trace relations division and a special group concerned with 
handicap problems and handicapped persons. We need to have someone 
highly skilled to deal with this very serious problem of systemic 
discrimination in the work place so that we can respond to the 
complaints we are finding increasingly in this area. 
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The commission also requires resources tec enable it to 
monitor and follow up case settlements. There was a very important 
decision against the Liquor Control Board of Ontario about the 
hiring and promotion of women, but these things take a lot of 
follow-up. If you are not there following up and reminding people, 
sometimes they do not always do as they should. This is a serious 
problem. 


The provisions of the new code have engendered a rapidly 
growing number of requests for public education. This, as I Say, 
is so terribly important. There has been an upsurge in the number 
of requests from community groups, so we want to strengthen our 
whole educational process. 


The commission is concerned that seven of our 15 regional 
offices are staffed by only one officer. Such allowances could be 
made perhaps in the past for these restrictions, but given current 
changing problems in our province, the additional grounds of 
protection, increased case load and requests for public education, 
this severe shortage is resulting in delays in documenting 
complaint allegations, conducting investigations and performing 
educational race relations functions. 


In recognition of the integral role and influence of the 
media in alerting, informing and sensitizing the public to the 
serious nature and the value of human rights, I plan a major 
conference with the print, broadcast and television media early 
next year. This will “constitute one of our major initiatives, like 
the one with the business community this year. 


The past 23 years have seen great strides made in the field 
of human rights. Despite our relatively short history, I think the 
commission has much to be proud of. Many policies and practices 
regarding human rights that we now take for granted were the 
result of hard work and the dedication over the years of the 
community, our staff and our commissioners. 


I think the most important aspect of human rights is the 
goodwill and the assistance of the people of our province. Our 
co-operation and joint efforts can ensure that we in Ontario will 
become examples of the principles enshrined in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, the Charter of Rights and Freedoms 
and our own Human Rights Code and that we can work together to 
translate these ideals into a living reality. 


With the strength derived from this input, the commission 
will continue to endeavour to administer and to enforce the spirit 
and the letter of the code with sensitivity and with wisdom and, Il 
might add, with all the enthusiasm we can muster. 


Mr. Chairman: Canon Purcell, you did read it, but you 
read it rather well and it was worth reading. 


Ganon ‘Purcell’: Thank -you. 


Mr Ascii rive Ae bono sas WOUTdO. Ot try eOu.Caice. sIpied 
collection, you will be just fine. 
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Let me try to get on the record the questions from research, 
and then we already have some members who have some questions for 
you e 


Like every other agency that deals with the public, and the 
members themselves are familiar with this, you are experiencing 
increased volume. What are you doing to try to expedite the 
complaints procedure to make it work more quickly, to make it work 
better and to be a more efficient organization? 


Cano PUDCE lial SamecO1ne tO CULL thal OVeL. COMr Drown 
because this is something he deals with morning, noon and night. 


Mr. Brown: We are aware that the volume of cases over 
the years has increased. While we have developed systems 
internally to cope with it and to reduce the time it takes to 
process a case, we still realize that to go beyond a certain level 
we have to have more resources. We are now in the process of 
discussion, With tbe: ministry, on. this, point,., but. we do realize that 
resources alone will not do the trick. 


The public has become very sophisticated in its expectations 
of the commission over the years; I am sure you realize this. 
Because a human rights complaint, apart from its objective 
component, has within it a large component of emotion, each person 
who files a complaint wants it to be resolved the day it is filed. 
Of course, I am exaggerating a bit. What we have to do, because we 
do not have unlimited resources--we are operating in a time of 
COnStEaInt--is CO put as Serloussaypriority on Gach case as at 
seems to us to have. 


For example, if-somebody comes to us and says, "I applied 
for an apartment on Avenue Road this morning and I did not get 
that apartment,’ because of race, colour or sex or something like 
that, we give that case priority because that which the person 
sougnt aS available there and then. LO is the same with an 
employment case. If a person applies for a job today and comes to 
the commission and says the job is still open, we try to get it 
there and then, immediately. 


About ZU per, Cento! wall complaints, for this fiscal year 
have come under that sort of monitoring. We realize we cannot do 
all complaints that way before we must adopt the process to 
harmonize with the amount of resources we do have. But it is 
something we have under constant review and the matter, as 1 said, 
is before. the ministry, for discussion. now. 


PSO eeh< Tks 
Mr. Chairman: Is the answer simply more staff? 


Mr. Brown: We do not think so, because we are looking 
internally at how these cases are processed. We are looking at 
bottlenecks in the system. At the same time people are asking for 
more of what is called discovery before the cases are put up 
before the commission. They want copies of all the information. 
This information has to be reviewed before the final decision is 
made by the commission. 
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All these demands on the system add to the time it takes to 
resolve a case finally. We try to see how we can harmonize it. 


Mr. Chairman: You have had some kind of operational 
review and organization siudy. Have we seen any effects of that 
yet? 


Mri ‘Brown: Yess 


Mr. Chairman: So there are different attempts to try to 
make a system work a little faster, better and more precise. 


Mowe browne Wes: contanua lly: 


Canon Purcell: It is interesting that we have increased 
the number of cases that are settled within six months. We have 
doubled the number of the cases that are settled in six months 
from more than 20 per cent to more than 50 per cent. This has come 
about because of our rapid case process, which is very 
encouraging. 


The sad part of it fs there are others that are becoming 
more complicated and that get bogged down. Those are the ones we 
are worried about. We are pleased with getting cases settled | 
within six months, which is something we feel strongly about. It 
is the ones that get over that, which sometimes get very 
complicated and get caught up, that worry us very much. 


Mr. Chairman: Such eminent journalists as Claire Hoy 
have taken crayon in hand and suggested you have become some kind 
of thought police who on the one hand advocate changes and then on 
the other hand adjudicate whether the changes occurred. What about 
thatiec ont Mich bistehat caama jor problem fommouteihere eitea dtttle 
difficulty in having you involved in an advocacy program for 
change as well as in an adjudicating process whereby you assess 
whether some discrimination has occurred. 


Canon Purcell: I think that seems to be more of a 
personal concern with Mr. Hoy than it does with most people. 


Mr. Chairman: I have never heard it better put. 


Ganon PurcelllestAci isady smyereception withthe business 
community, the community at large and so on is not in any major 
conflict. It is terribly important that these two roles complement 
one another. Not only can you go out and give your message, but 
you can also say, "If you do not take steps to put your own house 
in order, there will be complaints and then we will be knocking at 
the door." 


It is a great privilege for me after 30 years of -being a 


clergyman. I could give my message, but I did not have very much 
clout. Now: Il: have both» and it: is really great. 


Mr. Chairman: One final question. Is there any means at 
our disposal to measure how effective things such as the remedial 
and educational programs are? Is there any way of detecting 
whether those work, do any good, change attitudes or change 
realities in the work place? Do we have any way of measuring that? 
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Mr. Brown: One year we were asked the question by 
Management Board. Through the research branch of the Ministry of 
Labour, we were able to design questions to depict the utility of 
that approach. CafadianeGallup Poll gmiithink}ydidvalsunmveylonyrhat 
question. We were quite pleased to know the results were very 
positive. That was about five or six years ago. We have not done 
one since, but the technique is available for us to do more of it. 


Mr. Chairman: But we do not use that regularly now. One 
of the things that is of concern to us is that a number of members 
of this committee, for example, share the belief that this is a 
good ihing, GO dow We il think it 1s ca good..thing todo ..we mare 
all going to do it; we are not quite sure whether it works or not, 
and we are searching for means of trying to measure that. 


If we have a human rights commission with a strong 
educational program, we would all like to advocate that for a long 
time. It sure would be a comforting thought if we had some 
measuring stick, something that would tell us, "If you do this 
kind of thing for a lengthy time, this will be the change in 
public attitude, and we can measure that change by means of a 
poll,'' or whatever. You say we have done a limited amount of that. 
We are aware the tool is there, but we do not use it very often. 


Mr. Brown: Right. Of course, we supplement that locally. 
When we gO out to’ give seminars} community discussions: ory public 
education in a local area, we get feedback from our target 
community. It is not as elaborate or as scientific as the Gallup 
Situation. 


Mr. Chairman: I have lots of’committee members here who 
want to ask questions. I had a request that you introduce the 
other staff people you have here. That might be a good idea so 
that if members of the committee have a specific question, we 
would know who is here and who is not. I wonder if there is 
someone who could do that. 


Mr. ._brown ; Mrs Chatrman gal gwasislestart fon sthe commission 
side. This is Dr. Samuel Ifejika, operations manager for the race 
relations division; Ms. Afroze Edwards, executive assistant to Dr. 
Ubale olsine grace pre batronsigdivistonselanilazorsi-esa kWecounsel tor 
the commission; Miss Jill Armstrong, program manager for the 
commission on policy; and Howard Jones, executive assistant to the 
chairman of the commission. 


On this side are Ms. Cindy Morton, executive assistant to 


the deputy, and Ms. Christine Deacon, legal counsel to the policy 
division of the ministry. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you have anybody else you would like to 


introduce? People walking by in the hall? Okay. We will start with 
Mr. McCatrrey. 


Mr. McCaffrey: The questions could be endless, and other 
members have some things they are anxious to discuss. I will be 
briet, but I have three or fotir areas Il want ‘to. méntion. 


Anybody can contribute to this, Canon Purcell, but would you 
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be kind enough to advise us as to the history of the relationship 
of the commission with the Ministry of Labour? Why that ministry? 
What I am getting at is whether you think you might be in a 
stronger, better, or different at least, position if you were 
aftixed to another ministry. The Ministry of the Attorney General 
comes to mind. 


Can you tell me a little bit about the history? Why the 
Ministry of Labour? Would you be better off, in your judgement, if 
you were somewhere else? 


Canon Purcell: I do not know whether Mr. Armstrong would 
be a better person to try to describe historically how this came 
about. I have been on the commission for seven years. It has 
always been there; so I think it has worked rather well. We have 
thot saying inebecasecounty, ©. [ilitwain tabroke, tdonsttiixniter 
That is more or less ‘where it is. 


LAO? at. 


Mr. Armstrong: We have the same saying in the Ministry 
of Labour. 


Retiisva wa GGle*morevthan a“historical accident’ Orr a 
coincidence. As a matter of interest, it might be noted by the 
committee that although there is no uniformity across the country, 
we are not unique in having a human rights commission attached to 
the Ministry ot Labour. That is the situation in New Brunswick, 
Newfoundland, Alberta and British Columbia as well as in our own 
province. 


However, as you point out, some are attached to the Ministry 
of the Attorney General or the Ministry of Justice; those are in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Prince Edward Island. Quebec's 
reporting relationship is directly to the National Assembly. The 
minister named in the code federally is the Minister of Justice, 
but there is some reporting relationship to Parliament that is 
akin to the situation in Quebec. Interestingly, in Nova Scotia the 
reporting relationship is through the Minister of Consumer and 
Commercial Relations, which is a unique situation. 


As to the rationale--I am not now making a territorial 
imperative ‘Case or a ‘Case tor wetention; I hopeithese remarks are 
taken in’ the neutral spirit’ in’ which they -are’ intended ,* because 1 
know you can make arguments on both sides--the fact of the matter 
is that more than 80 per cent of the complaints received by the 
commission are complaints related to employment discrimination. 


Those who would contend that the commission is properly 
placed would argue that employment laws, which are of course 
fundamental to any Ministry of Labour's mandate, include the human 
tights ‘commission, “especially in the: light, of) the fact,that, the 
preponderance of the complaints relate to the employment setting. 


Another point is that operationally the human rights 
commission has a great deal to do with other operating branches of 
the ministry. I am thinking in particular of employment standards, 
where often a complaint will involve aspects of employment 
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standards law, and sometimes industrial relations, where the 
complaint will involve the relationship of the employer with its 
bargaining agent. Relationships with the ministry s handicapped 
employment program become increasingly important in the light of 
the developing emphasis on discrimination in employment, and quite 
often in recent months and years the occupational health and 
safety division. 


There are functional, operational connections that make the 
present placement rational, although this is not to say that 
arguments cannot be advanced on the other side. 


A final argument--and there are more than these, but you do 
not want a long dissertation--has to do with the interests of the 
organized labour movement. It is fair to say--1 would hope the 
chairman would agree, or perhaps he would disagree with this--that 
organized labour regards the human rights area as an important 
area in its own mandate. It also regards the Ministry of 
Labour--correctly, I believe--as its window on government. 
Therefore, I can see some rationale for maintaining that kind of 
nexus and reinforcing the view of organized labour that its 
ministry, if you like, is a ministry that has been given the 
mandate to carry out these important functions. 


In that connection I simply remind committee members that 
the federation recently carried out a very effective 
anti-race-discrimination campaign called Campaign Against Racism 
in the Work Place and worked closely with the commission members 
andy Dnewracesrelations+division invearrying  thatwvout? 


For this cluster of reasons, the placement makes a good deal 
of sense. It is true that with the enactment of the Charter of 
Rights, the Ministry of the Attorney General has an interest in 
seeing how the charter may be reconciled with these important 
remedial statutes, such as the Human Rights Code; but the Human 
Rights Code is only one of many remedial statutes we are 
responsible for. If one were to use as the touchstone of where 
programs ought to be located and their relationship with the 
Charter, then the Attorney General's mandate would be expanded by 
a great deal more than simply the addition of the human rights 
commission. 


Ihavestuied toysaysallsithatein aimeutral way. iti may. not 
have come out the way it was intended to be. 


Canon Purcell: Could I just add to that? The commission 
atethatyvtimertelituitiwouldibe: bepter i feat had especialwstatus- 
Fathetuthan Desattachneds to any One specific ministry, it’ should 
report to the Legislature through the Premier or through some 
designated person. It should report directly to the Legislature so 
that the perception of arm's-length independence is maintained. 
Thate dss another wayeror Vookingtar ht. 


Mr. Brown: The question is historically intriguing. When 
legislation was first passed in the province having to do with 
anti-discrimination laws, they were administered as a standard. 
Back in the 1950s, employment standard officers enforced whatever 
legislation was on the books at the time dealing with 
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discrimination. Discrimination in employment and public facilities 
were the two crucial areas. Anybody will tell you that if one is 
discriminated against in employment, the other things are of no 
moment. You cannot afford an apartment. You cannot afford to go 
into a hotel and use the various other amenities in the hotel. 


We have always thought the employment situation with respect 
to discrimination is, above all, the most important discriminatory 
element in the society that needs attention. By virtue of the 
commission being in the Ministry of Labour over the years, this 
aspect has always gained attention. 


Another argument: I look at the model we use in resolving 
cases of discrimination; the conciliation model was copied from 
that which is used in the labour arena. We have found over the 
years that dealing with the dynamics of discrimination and the 
circumstantial nature of the evidence is difficult. Nobody admits 
to discrimination. I have not found it. I have been around the 
commission for about 15 or 16 years and I have never met a 
respondent who will admit to discriminating against anybody. 


You have to use this elaborate system in dealing with the 
circumstantial aspect. As the chairman has emphasized, a large 
component of the investigation has the educational component built 
into it. If you were to use any other model, you would lose that. 
You would probably have rough justice, but you would be losing the 
whole dynamics of the improvement of life for those people who are 
protected under the code. 


Dr. Ubale: When I came on the commission, Life Together 
was presented to the commission. The commission went on record at 
that time endorsing the concept of Life Together. It would be 
inconsistent of me now to change my views in the sense that it is 
immaterial which minister it reports to as long as it reports to a 
minister after the committee. Again, the characteristic would 
change depending upon the characteristic of the complaint you 
receive. 


£1 30 “ava. 


Mr. McCaffrey: I have a last, two-part question that is 
related. It has to do with Life Together and the quote about 
reporting to the assembly. That is the experience in Quebec. We 
were chatting amongst ourselves here. I have no vested interest in 
this. Do you think that is a good experience and would you perhaps 
recommend such a change in the future? It gives you an autonomous 
position, which there is no question you have now, but in the 
perception of the public it would help. I think of the Ombudsman. 
I am just a layman in this but can you see that, and the 
experience in Quebec, as a good, different, possibly new reporting 
system for the commission? 


Canon Purcell: It is interesting that Saskatchewan is 
moving in that direction. They now report to the Attorney General 
but are in the process of moving in this direction. There is even 
a perception that the Charter of Rights and Freedoms may demand 
that we seem to be in this independent position. So that may be 
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the direction in which we should be moving. 
Mi. McGabivey:. My sbast) quest lonmin,gthiis ranean 
Canon Purcell: If we have to move. 


Mr. McCaffrey: If we have to move. I understand. If it 
is not broken and so forth; the background there was helpful. 


Notwithstanding all that, there is the nature of your 
mandate and the importance of your work. You are dealing 
consistently, and perhaps even more so in the future, with the 
office of the Attorney General. What formal relationship do you 
now have, given where you are situated, with the office of the 
Attorney General? 


Canon Purcell: In race relations, under the former 
government the Attorney General was the chairman of the cabinet 
committee on race relations. I received a memo the other day that 
in the new setup the new Attorney General (Mr. Scott) will be the 
chairman of the cabinet committee on race relations. There is a 
good working relationship there. 


The present Attorney General has a minister responsible for 
women's rights, which is an area we work in constantly. This is 
why, when we go to Ottawa next week to the 
federal-provincial-territorial conference, we will take the 
ce General with us, as well as the Minister of Labour (Mr. 
Wrye). 


In former days we had the Attorney General, then Mr. Welch, 
because he was responsible for women's rights, and the Minister of 
Labour. We made quite an impressive delegation. There is this 
working relationship. The Attorney General assists in appointing 
legal advisers for boards of inquiry. There is a constant working 
relationship between the two groups. I do not know whether George 
Or, him: have. any, other, comments: about. that. 1.do. not. think. thatehas 
ever been a problem. The Attorney General also sends someone to 
all our commission meetings in an advisory role. 


Mr. McCaffrey: Thank you very much. 


The chairman's last question dealt with something I would 
like to touch on and that is how we measure society's attitudes. 
How are we, the government, society and the human rights 
commission doing? The specific phrase that is borrowed from the 
legislation is “to promote a climate of mutual understanding and 
respect." 


I have all kinds of thoughtful people in my own constituency 
who say that the way the former Premier announced the extension of 
funding in the Roman Catholic school system and the ensuing debate 
or lack of debate or the ensuing fallout--I will leave it at 
that--has been one of the most disruptive issues in our province 
in that it has raised some of the old blemishes in the history of 
our great province, 


I suspect there is something in what they are saying. Are 
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you people, who are on the front line and duly professionally 
occupied with these kinds of concerns, aware of any fallout from 
the way this issue has been handled? How do you measure it and, if 
you see problems, what can we do about it? 


Canon Purcell: There is certainly a revival of religious 
tension and that has nothing to do with separate school funding or 
former Premier Davis. This is something that is very pervasive. 
There are a lot of things involved in it. One of the most 
contentious issues in our society today is abortion. That often 
has religious connotations. 


You get the Reverend Jerry Falwell going to South Africa and 
coming home and calling Desmond Tutu a phoney. Here you have a man 
of the gospel, supposedly, going there and coming home and talking 
about someone who many of us feel is one of our great heroes and 
referring to him as a phoney. The fallout from that kind of thing 
is where a lot of this sort of religious tension is coming from. 


MreeMeCatfirey:sltivis, Like -Garnsworthy}¢witherespect, 
calling Dayis aydictator. I.say that tosyou as abtellowsangiican. 


Canon-Purcell:)Certainly. Yesasl, would justeasasocon not 
get into that. I belong to the diocese of Ottawa. They are worried 
about this. and I am worried about it. I, have plans. to.bring 
together all the religious leaders of our province for a meeting 
this fall. It is funny, the visiting Archibishop of Canterbury 
said the other day that if religious leaders cannot get together, 
biethey cannot~bercivil to-one-.another.and.they cannot ‘set some 
kind of example, what hope is there for the rest of us. 


Religious feelings go very deep into the heart and soul of 
people. They feel strongly about it. There was a thing in the 
paper this morning about those awful comic books. Some guy is 
selling them in Nova Scotia--we have them here too--anti-Roman 
Catholic comic books. They are being sold and promoted by other 
religious groups, so we have a problem on our hands. 


All I can say is that the separate school funding does not 
help any. It is a serious problem. What 1 need most of all is the 
full help and co-operation of the religious leaders to set an 
example, not to be stirring up old controversies. I tell them in 
no.uncertain terms how disappointed I often am in the leadership 
they are giving. I do not know whether or not I will have a job 
whendegethout~ of. this, one. 


Mr. Chairman: You do have privilege and you cannot be 
sued. 


Mr. Mancini: May I add just one word under the 
"resolution, not retribution” mandate or objective? What do you 
with some evil son of a bitch such as Zundel? What did you try to 
do, if anything? 


Mr. Chairman: That is unparliamentary, "son of a bitch." 


Mr. Mancini: A word or two slipped in there but you got 


the drift of the question. 
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Canon Purcell: That is a whole area where we got a 
report, the Lawlor hate-literature report called Defamation. 


Mr. Mancini: Which was not well-- 


Canon Purcell: We are not really in a position to deal 
withthat Seind orithing *nowe@lt is aypnettyidebicate sivdabionaqWe 
do not have very much say in this area of publications. As a 
matter of facepethis codeais.ailatthevweaker piniehissacea Ehangtne 
old code was and we are disappointed with that. 


Mr. Mancini: Given the experience of Zundel--and God 
forbid that sort of thing might happen again--and the things you 
were not able to do--and it was not your fault--and the Lawlor 
commission, which was roundly criticized in that area, at least by 
a lot of the Jewish leadership with whom I had an opportunity to 
meet, just off the record, this is casual, we are just chatting 
amongst ourselves, what would you recommend be done? 


Mrew Chattman: 1 willtwarneyounbetore: you begin; <thisMis 
nHotlobrryrne record? 


MrewNcGartrey : "Not EMSs Moeeortvthe neecord: 


MreiMeneini:i Thisiisthardlyvofte the record¥e but? yousget 
the drift of the question. 


We Oa nie 


Canon Purcell: Where does freedom of speech and freedom 
of expression stop and the promotion of hatred begin? It is a very 
delicate situation. My own personal background has been one of 
pretty open opportunity for people to say what they want to say, 
because if theysdo not, =they’are going to put it underground 
anyway. At the same time, I have also become very much aware of 
something else. The Lawlor report pointed out that old saying we 
had, "Sticks and stones may break my bones, but names will never 
burt me.'' However, they do. Name-calling and this kind of innuendo 
and verbal abuse are damaging to people and seriously damaging. 


There has to be some way. When the Ku Klux Klan was trying 
to make a comeback here two or three years ago and they were 
distributing literature on high school campuses, I was asked to go 
oni ande debate’ witni thems. 1! didnot, onvrthe* croundsy thati af) dix : 
I would only give them a platform. As far as’ I am concerned, they 
arevas’ dead as a doornail at the» present time. 


There were differences of opinion about Zundel. Should he 
have had all that publicity? Nobody but a handful of people had 
ever heard of him. Now he is a household word. It is very 
difficult, and I do not know the answer to the question of where 
freedom of expression leaves off and the spreading of hatred 
begins. 1. aminotesure,) Coebevquiteshonest- with you. 


St 


Mr. McCattreye l* respect? whats yourare saying, —but tolbe 
very candid, you have no recommendation that you would give us, as 
members of the assembly, of ways in which we might be able to help 
you deal with issues like these in the future? That is what we as 
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Canon Purcell: All I can say is that the commission 
endorses Mr. Lawlor's report on hate literature, and we see that 
could be useful. 


Mere McCartney. Except that it *lert'-a “gap 5 “and “tne seap 
was Zundel. That is the gap where there is no--what is the word?-- 
contrition, you have a rigid and evil person, and that falls 
between the clauses. 


Diaelpa.ecaAs, tt Stands, it can. seem Untatr a siereprs es 
lot of hate literature and hate propaganda generated against other 
people which cannot be covered by existing portions of the 
Criminal Code. People feel they are left out of the human rights 
commission. There is no provision to deal with hate literature. 
Therefore, as an interim measure, it would be desirable to have 
amendments to the Human Rights Code and implement some of the 
recommendations made by Mr. Lawlor, so at least a portion of the 
problem of the Zundel scare can be tackled by amendments to the 
Criminal Code. That would be the vehicle to go through. 


As I said, a large number of other things happen every day. 
Go to the universities, walk on the streets, there is 
name-calling. It goes on, and it insults human dignity. There is 
nothing one can do. We receive a lot of hate literature in our 
office. We submit it to the Attorney General's office, and 
invariably we get a reply that one cannot prosecute; it does not 
warrant a prosecution under the Criminal Code. 


Mr. Mancini: I have several points. What time are we 
going to adjourn, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: I would like to break around 12 o'clock 
ana theneresime again at 2 p.m. We can run over a litele bits Char 
is no problem. 


Mr. Mancini: I will ask some of my questions now. 


~ 


Mr. Chairman: We are in session all afternoon, so there 


icalocs ote time. 


Mr. Mancini: Before I start my questions, I want to make 
a couple of comments about the Zundel matter and whether it should 
have been played the way it was, or whether a couple of years ago 
the Ombudsman should have gone to South Africa, or whether you 
shou lds havesdebated) the. Ku. Klux. Klan and: ally thatekandPorg@ectutt . 


Democracy is wide open and free wheeling because we feel we 
can explain the benefits of democracy to such an extent that we 
would be willing to debate any person on any issue on whether we 
should have these freedoms. The job you have is similar to that. I 
am always amazed at why we decline to debate these people and to 
show them for what they are. We can append all kinds of names to 
them as to what they are, what they stand for and the cruelty they 
wish to impose on individuals and society as a whole. 


I find it extremely contradictory that you would go to 
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Russia, a nation that denies just about every civil liberty a 
person can imagine, and spend time there and meet whoever you met 
there, maybe even government officials--but you did meet people 
from there--and I do not think I am not naive enough to believe 
they have infiltrated every organization that is there. I find it 
very difficiiit,to acceptahow,yourdustifyothat and at tChejeame Cine 
try to justify that you are unwilling to expose other people, 
meaning these other organizations that wish to take freedoms away 
and perpetrate on society a warped and wicked conception of what 
life should be. 


That is my personal view and I have always had difficulty 
with how we explain that. Maybe you can help me out later on. 
However, we will not get caught up in that right now. Maybe later 
Onewescanuaiseucs thatawlawillegive.vou,a.couplLe of hours, to, chink 
about it. 


I want to refer directly to the researcher's report that was 
done for us on page 6, in which the researcher states that the 
commission had intervened in Windsor to dimish some hostilities 
resulting from a racial incident. I would like some details of 
that. Have you seen the researcher's report? 


Dr. Ubale: No. .Which report? 


Mr. Mancini: I am referring to our researcher's report, 
which was prepared for us and states--I guess I will need help 
from our researcher--in paragraph 3, at the bottom, "In Windsor, 
it''--the human rights community relations team--'"intervened to 
diminish hostilities resulting from a racial incident." 


I repeat, in Windsor. I would like to know more about that. 
Drie Ubade hie donnots know which =anceident it +was: 


Mr. Eichmanis: This would have been a year or so ago. It 
was in your last year's annual report. 


Dr. Ubale: For example, in the Windsor school system, 
the Vietnamese children especially were racially attacked and 
there was a lot of name-calling. We had a series of meetings with 
the police and the school board. We had seminars and a one-day 
COnlLeren@ewand jwaspayresulteotathat,shostility ecainst. the 
Vietnamese children is diminished in the sense that there have 
been no more incidents reported. The school board became very 
vigilant about it. The Windsor police have been very vigilant 
about the whole thing. 


MreeMancini:ted. see.) Lt. was.ansin-school.situation. 


Dr. Ubale: It was an in-school situation where they were 
attending classes. As they were walking, they were abused and 
attacked. ; 

Mr. Mancini: I want to discuss with you a case that has 
been an albatross around the commission's neck for some time now. 
I refer to the Wei Fu case, which I was somewhat involved in 
myself by speaking at public gatherings and issuing statements in 
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my rolé as thesertitic foritherMinistrysoftbabour ai yearvor/ 1s 
months ago. I do not want to retry the incident here because the 
forum is not appropriate, but I just want to know-- 


Canon Purcell: As a matter of fact, it might be wise to 
note that it is under appeal, so I am not prepared to discuss the 
case and I am not sure that anybody else should. 


50) a4 


Mr. Mancini: Let us see if my questions would jeopardize 
the appeai. If you feel my questions would jeopardize the appeal, 
then you as the commissioner have the right to say so, and I think 
you would be doing your duty. 


Mrs. Marland: May I raise a point of order? I do not 
know whether you do that in committee. Because I am new to the 
committee, I am new to the procedure. 


Mr. “Ghairman:. Do not“use that old Tald@=—back-+ 


Mrs. Marland: The point of order I have is whether or 
not the mandate of this committee into the Ontario Human Rights 
Commission goes this far. Does our mandate cover the operation of 
the commission as a whole, in its entirety? This would involve 
getting details of the particular cases the commission has dealt 
with. Or is our mandate only to deal with the commission's general 
procedure and to make recommendations where there are gaps and 
help is needed? 


.I would like some guidance from you as to what is the 
mandate of the committee. If it is the latter, I would suggest it 
is out of order for us to get into individual cases. There are 
mndividualWcases 1) would lik e%to waskabout eas vwello but: Mido’ not 
see that as the reason we are here. 


Mr. Chairman: We have always taken the approach that 
while we are dealing in general with the operation of an agency, 
be 1S. prelty@d Peiiculbe tomavord taveingra particular <sste ora 
particularsicase ss: Insth isecass, sy outhave *madesie clears tocthe 
committee that the matter is under appeal. That brings into 
question the amazing sub judice rule we have. It says a member is 
allowed to ask any question he or she wants as long as discretion 
is exercised. Those appearing before the committee can exercise 
their discretion and say it is before a court, under appeal, and 
Eneyucannot tva ligcabou thts 


Mr. Mancini will get a chance to ask his question, Canon 
Purcell will get a chance to say he can or cannot discuss that, 
and the chair will respect both persons. With regard to individual 
cases, we have tried not to delve into them to any great depth. 
However, members have raised cases they are familiar with and we 
have always accepted that as being part and parcel of the process. 
We are not here to argue the merits of a case, but we are here to 
question this agency and we will use examples we are familiar with. 
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Mr. Treleaven: Is there not a further caveat to that 
role? After “aswitness pleads; sub judice,) ds at notythem up torthe 
committee to determine how far to take the matter? Does the 
committee not decide whether to continue with it, to go in Camera, 
to do many other things? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. We have lots of options at our 
disposal. He has not pleaded sub judice yet. I will listen very 
carefully when he does. 


Mr. Mancini:« Thiel reason, 15 bring upt thiss case;as Chater. 
received a great deal of attention from the public, the press and 
in the House and it also involved the government of Ontario. I do 
not intend to bring up a slew of individual complaints. I do not 
want to waste our time. I know the committee has lots of questions. 


On the Wei Fu case, I want to understand the canon's 
position. When the original complaint was made and it was decided 
not to have a board of inquiry, why was a board of inquiry then 
held? Was it because of pressure from the community groups and the 
Legislature, or was it because of a review of the information that 
you had available? This was quite a celebrated case. We want to 
know what you react to. Do you react to public attention, or do 
you react to a specific set of guidelines which you would use for 
everybody? 


Canon Purcell: We try-to react with as much sensitivity 
as possible to all situations. We have a very elaborate form of 
review, and we are always open to any kind of new evidence. We are 
not interested as much in legal technicalities as we are in the 
human element. If the Ontario Human Rights Commission cannot be 
commissioned with soul and heart, then what commission can be? 


We are always open to any kind of new information. When 
someone is «hurt, we want Co set it right. Our job i's: to, make -the 
person as much whole as he was before the incident happened. We 
Cry CO restoreMpcopbem Oneheir. Omeinalviwholeness an fiyourntant 66 
know the inside workings, we will do as much as we possibly can to 
see that justice is done and be seen to be done, and that is the 
human element. If it is suggested that we have in some way 
overlooked some information or that we have in some way not been 
fair, a board is one way to settle that. 


Tes Wseanot \Che warstetime we have had:ito go,ito¥a,,board .to 
be the final arbitrator because sometimes we are accused of not 
being fair. In a situation where the perception persists, we 
simply go to a board and let its chairman, an independent person 
without any axe to grind, make an independent decision. We have 
done that on a number of occasions. This is no different from any 
other situation. 


Mr. Mancini: Before, I say Ido not agree with you, let 
me ask the question in a different way. You have explained your 
autonomy and that you try to handle all the cases in the same 


manner. Would you not agree that there would not have been a board 
of inquiry if the community organizations and members of the 


Legislature had not repeatedly demanded a board of inquiry? 
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I am thinking of other situations where a person may not 


have been able to build up the support of community activists and 
organizations and members of the Legislature. Say we had a person 
working for Wackenhut security who was in circumstances similar to 
those in which Wei Fu found himself, that person would not have 
had a board of inquiry. If we can muster the support of community 
groups and elected officials and keep the pressure on, after a 
time you do relent and you have the board of inquiry. That is the 
point; Team’ trying, Eo. get.at. 


lewould dike gt ta beso .we wouldrnot have’ to do that. I 
would like it so the guidelines you work under would not require 
meetings all over the city and statements by leaders of parties 
and people in responsible positions saying they think you must 
have one. Looking at it from my vantage point--I cannot look at it 
from your vantage point because I am not in your seat--I saw a 
clear situation where the only reason we had a board of inquiry 
was all the community interest and activity that took place. That 
is my blunt question to you. Is that why we had a board of inquiry? 


Canon Purcell: How else do you clear the air? We had 
made the decision and we thought we had made the right one. Then 
there was the community pressure and so on. We met with them. They 
asked to come and see me. There was the accusation that we were 
not being fair. How do you solve that? How would you solve that if 
you were chairman of the Ontario Human Rights Commission? 


Mr. Mancini: How would you solve it for a person working 
for Wackenhut who was in similar circumstances but did not have 
this support? ‘ 


12 noon 


Canon-Purcell: I have met with those: people. They came 
and we talked it out. I think we are getting very close now to the 
area where the appeal is going to be jeopardized. I think we are 
trying to redo a situation-- 


Men Chairman: <uetemenhelpioutiheredael iptle) bit: vlythink 
there is an important process question that is being asked here, 
setting aside this particular case. 


Let me rephrase it this way. What if an employee of the 
government of Ontario at Moosonee had an incident happen to him or 
her. That person has no access to Toronto media, no access to 
community groups and limited access to members of the Legislature, 
but Gsoin driricult-circumstances ands ‘not. happy with iwhet=your 
board was doing. 


In one instance, you have answered the committee's 
questions. If a problem persists and people are not happy with the 
way it is being dealt with, you have a mechanism where the 
community says so or Mr. Mancini says so and you can deal with it. 
What if all those other elements are not present? What happens to 
the person in James Bay or Moosonee who may have had that kind of 
incident? How do you solve the problem there? No one may know and 
no one may care. No member of the Legislature may ever see that 
Berson, sOucc tne inoident. te.jUust as real’. 
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CanontPuncel kb: -Tootny stonanswetyithat,; fi xthat 4person 
writes me a personal letter, I will write back and say, "We will 
go over it again and see what we can possibly do." In many cases 
there is just no case there at all. You cannot be irresponsible 
about boards either. A person can feel deeply crushed and hurt. 
Where there is no case whatsoever, I would not put that to a 
board. Where there is some measure of grey area, then let us go to 
a board®and settle it? 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Brown, did you have a comment? 


Mr. Brown: I think section 35 ofthe Human Rights Code 
is ciear. It gives direction to the commission with respect to 
boards ct inquiry. It says, "Where the commission fails to effect 
a settlement of the complaint and it appears to the commission 
that the procedure is appropriate and the evidence warrants an 
inquiry, the commission may request the minister to appoint a 
board of inquiry and refer the subject matter of the complaint to 
the board." 


All complaints that are dismissed by the commission under 
the new code are subject to reconsideration if the complainant so 
requests of the commission. That request has to be accompanied by 
new evidence or matters that, in the view of the person, were not 
considered by the commission in the first instance. If the person 
avers that the investigation by the human rights officer was 
incomplete or that there were weaknesses not checked by the human 
rights otficer, these ingredients are taken into consideration by 
the commission in deciding to reconsider the complaint. 


The chairman has made reference to the fact that, using this 
procedure, the commission has reversed decisions of the board on 
dismissals upon the submission of new evidence and/or bringing to 
light of omfssions or commissions by the officer. 


Mueh@iras -been*maderaboutsthi's complaints ly thinkeitt was 4a 
media darling, so to speak. It was the first complaint that went 
to a board. The critic’ s mind should be disabused. Why this case 
went to the board, if I can add anything to what the chairman has 
said, was a question of credibility. The commission, upon the 
reconsideration, had a mountain of evidence before it and could 
not “settlesor décide tovdismiss the complaint, in accordance with 
the code. It was the consensus of the commission that this is a 
case that should go to a board of inquiry because of the 
credibility issue. There were too many loose ends. 


Mr. Chairman: I think the committee can appreciate there 
is a lot of subjective decision-making going on here, which is 
fine as long as there are checks and balances in the system. I 
think what Mr. Mancini has brought out is that we may have a 
system which works well if you live in Toronto where you have 
accessnco members ~scoqmedia wand) things like that: “butwif you are 
Beneabivenpersoniaimrche, northenneparntiot Ontario; yousdonnotahave 
accessto tanyroh) that) stutt. 


Mr. Brown: 1 think’ it would be remiss for the committee 
Cov bel ileverthat texists Gin: reality. lado not think theicomnission 
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is guided, and the chairman can speak for himself, by the question 
of whether there is a lot of media attention. They have to look at 
the substance of the evidence. Then they look with respect to 
their mandate. If there is no evidence, court costs can be awarded 
against the commission if it were to take a frivolous complaint to 
a board of inquiry. 


Canon Purcell: I tried to explain before that we have a 
lot of public pressure on a lot of cases. You do not have to be 
from Toronto to get it. You can get it from Moose Factory just/’as 
easily as you can get it from-- 


Mr. Newman: But do you get it? 


Canon Purcell: Yes, we do get it and we get a lot of--if 
I may be allowed to say so--politicians getting into the act. I 
Patent ercels=— 


Mr. Chairman: That is why we are here. 


Canon Purcell: --and that is fine. Normally, I accept 
all that and I put it all in the hopper. We have to make 
decisions, and if we get what we feel is some new evidence or some 
things that we have not done properly, then I am more than willing 
to put it to an independent board. 


I am suggesting that all the pressures in the world will not 
get me to change my mind if I feel we have made the right 
decision, and you have not come up with anything new, except just 
a retash of? the stutt thatedid not pass muster the first time 
around. I am not blown to and fro by community pressures or 
political pressures. The commission does not operate that way. I 
Can accures your Chat (invaliecircumstances. that: 1s the truth,,and* 1 
am not normally given to not telling the truth. 


Mr. Mancini: Unless-you want to finish it up, I am going 
to be a few minutes. 


Meoechatcmoan: Okayeweimy ell | beavel DtsUpeto.y OU rayou 
Want seOmLinish this line Olaquestiloning, it 1s just arter 12 and 
wWencould %207.CO-— 


Mr. Mancini: I do not want to offend the other committee 
members. Our group can-- 


Mrs. Marland: Oh, you are not offending me. I have to 
see where we were going. 


Mr. Chairman: Let me use the chairman's discretion and 
lebvusead journy Unt etwo..o clock. Mr. Mancini nas then. loor ands we 
will resume then. Thank you. 


The committee recessed at 12:08 p.m. 
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ONTARIO HUMAN RIGHIS COMMISSION 
(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: Okay we will begin. Since Mr. Mancini is 
not here, Mr. Treleaven is next. 


Mr. Treleaven: I remember a couple of years ago I was on 
the Ombudsman committee briefly. At that time, we delved into the 
length of time a file was open. This is really a supplementary to 
the chairman's question this morning. What is the length of time a 
file would take from opening and putting the tab on it until it 
was closed? 


Canon Purcell: I tried to deal with that this morning, 
but we can run over it. 


Mr. Treleaven: No, I do not think we actually had an 
average time. 


Mr. Brown: We have an average time--and we are dealing 
with averages now--of 9.3 months; roughly nine months. 


Mr. Treleaven: On an entirely different subject, this 
committee just returned from a trip to the north, to Moosonee, 
Thunder Bay and Minaki, and reviewed three agencies. One thing 
that was common throughout the trip was that the native people 
were few and far between in employment in the areas we saw and I 
would take it in the community. 


You mentioned this morning that you look into systemic 
inequalities or prejudices and so on. Do you take it as your 
mandate to go out without a complaint and do that kind of thing? 
Do you look into the north, look into employment opportunities and 
question why native people are not in a very big proportion? 


Canon Purcell: Our normal procedure is to respond to 
complaints. I mentioned this morning the need to be much more 
proactive and set up a group within the commission to go out and 
try to address some of these systemic problems. The north is one 
that causes a great deal of concern for us. We have been involved 
in a number of affirmative action programs in the north. 


As I mentioned in my report, the vice-chairman and 1 spent a 
couple of weeks meeting with native groups right across the north 
country. It is one that does cause us a great deal of concern. We 
are trying to find ways in which employers in the north would find 
more job opportunities for natives. 


lines 


One of the things the federal commission found, because it 
handles things like banks, is there may be a grade 12 requirement. 
The average native Canadian does not have much of an opportunity 
to get to grade 12 but has the ability to start in a bank and 
learn. They have asked the banks to lower the educational 
requirement so the native people can perhaps get in and get 
started. There are so few role models for them to see they can 
make it in banking and in different industries in the north. 


It is one we are very much aware of. We are trying to do 
everything we can to find some way of helping. The sad thing in a 
way is that just as we took on the new Human Rights Code, covering 
the protection of the handicapped and all the extended protection, 
was the very same time as people were laying off. I am out there 
telling business to hire minorities, hire native Canadians, hire 
more women and hire the handicapped and they say to me, "But we 
are laying people off." I have said all along that if you 
politicians would do something about the employment problem, some 
of my problems would go away. 


Mr. Warner: I appreciated the statement made this 
morning. The chairman, like others, is probably feeling a little 
disappointed that Claire Hoy is not here to hear this, that he is 
up in Ottawa and cannot take in the fine remarks that were made. 


If anyone was under the illusion that discrimination has 
somehow abated or disappeared, I was brought up quickly when I 
raised in the House the question of banning South African wines. 
The obscene phone calls and letters I received as a result of that 
were really quite incredible. I do not remember all of them. My 
secretary fortunately screened out a lot of the rubbish that came 
in. "White trash moron" was one of them. Some of the members might 
like to remove the first two words, but there were many other 
delightful phrases to describe me for having raised that item. 


Canon Purcell: It is not nice when you are on the firing 
line. 


Mr Warner: No. [ties (there, ti is) very nealsand-it-ris 
scary. My riding is predominantly Anglo-Saxon, and I recall during 
the campaign in 19/7/7--it really stuck with me--calling on a white 
couple sitting out in their backyard enjoying the sunshine. We had 
a nice little chat. She did not have any problems. "Do you see any 
major issues?" No major issues. Life is fine. Only one concern. 
She said: "You know what? I ride public transit every day to and 
from work. It is very crowded. I notice there are not very man 
Canadians any more on the bus." I looked at her and asked: "Oh? 
How can you tell?" I stood there for a minute, and then it sank 
in. Of course, you cannot tell by looking at someone whether he is 
Canadian or not, but that kind of attitude is there and it must be 
very difficult for you people to work with. 


Canon Purcell: The sad thing is that the woman does not 


think she is prejudiced, you see? 
Mrs Warner: That- is right. 


Canon Purcell: She is crushed when you suggest that 
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perhaps she does have some biases. That is one of the hardest 
things to deal with, where people think, "I do not have any 
prejudices." 


Mr. Warner: Yes, and they do not feel they do. I think 
Mr. Brown mentioned that you have not come across any person who 
has complained about it; it is just that I am discriminating, but 
they all believe they are not. 


CanonsPpurce bh eihatel's: invent. 


Mr. Warner: I guess in general terms the human rights 
commission has taken the approach of conciliation and education 
rather than a more legislated role. For example, in the case of 
the handicapped, the method you are using is to try to convince 
employers to hire people rather than to say there should be a 
quota system or some sort of legislated equality. Is that 
generally true? 


pres ipis Ms 


Canon Purcell: We are bound by our own mandate. We are 
not allowed to do that, according to the Human Rights Code, but we 
are able to try to use the education method and we are able to 
encourage them to do special programs and affirmative action. But 
when there is a discrimination case, we are prepared to bring the 
full weight of the legislation to bear. As 1 suggested, one of our 
very first cases, which I am sorry I cannot discuss because it is 
under appeal, is a marvellous case and I would love to be able to 
discuss it. But it is the sort of thing we are able to do. 


Mr. Warner: Would you recommend from your experience on 
a commission that there should be some areas where, instead of 
simply conciliation or education, we should enact some more 
legislation, such as with the handicapped? 


Canon Purcell: There are areas. We are not very keen on 
quotas, but we are interested in targets. Let us look at the 
teaching profession, where 80 per cent of the teachers are female 
and eight per cent are in important positions. There is something 
radically wrong. I was at a well-known board of education, which 
would best perhaps remain nameless, and there were 36 people 
sitting around there. I was trying to tell my story. Finally, Il 
got up and said, "I think I am wasting my time" because all 36 
were men. The chances of them doing much about what I was talking 
about was not very encouraging. I felt 1 was pretty well wasting 
my time. That is a sad story. 


I think there certainly need to be some things like contract 
compliance. When the government puts money into it, it could take 
a stronger line. When they are funding different companies, 
education, this, that and the other thing, they could take a much 
stronger line. "Unless you comply with the code, unless you do 
something about the fact you are not employing handicapped or 
visible minority persons, you will not be given any more 
fonteacts. 4 


Mr. Mancini: They might recommend that a woman be named 
as chairman. 
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Ganon Purcell: My predecessor was, but thank you for 
your help. 


Mr. McKessock: You indicated that 80 per cent of the 
teachers were female but only eight per cent were in higher 
positions. Have you any facts or statistics as to how many females 
applied for those higher positions, compared to males? 


Ganon Purcell: 1 do “not have that at my fingertips, but 
there is lots of information proving there is something not right 
about the system. 


Mr. Warner: You are right. As a former teacher, I can 
tell you. When I first started teaching, it was well known that in 
order to get advancement the inspector had to write your name in 
his little book. He wrote only male names down. He never wrote a 
female name down and it did not matter whether or not she showed 
interest. 


The principals were to discourage women from applying. They 
were to encourage a man to apply for advancement but they were not 
to encourage a woman to do so. That system has been in place for a 
long time. Eventually, you try to get at it partly through the 
teachers' organizations themselves, partly through awareness 
programs and partly through some pressure on the principals. The 
folks who are running the show are, for the most part, men. Maybe 
the compliance aspect of it, maybe there is a little lever there. 
But it is real and it is a problem. 


Canon Purcell: I think the Minister of Education can 
make the point too. The human rights commission cannot do it all. 


Mr. Warner: No. I wanted to get back to something that 
was taised this morning about measuring success and changes. 
Unfortunately, in Metropolitan Toronto a little while ago, it was 
activated mostly through the killing of Albert Johnson by the 
police. It resulted in some considerable unrest, especially in the 
black community. Out of that was an attempt to try to sensitize 
the police a lot more to minorities. 


Do we have any way of measuring whether the police have 
responded, whether they are a more sensitive police force, and if 
they are practising what they were, at least officially, preaching 
about hiring minorities to work on the police force? Is there any 
way to determine whether or not the attitudes of the police 
officer on the street and in the patrol car have changed any? 


Canon Purcell: We are certainly working with that. We 
recently had the chief of police at the human rights commission 
and we outlined a plan of action in relation to some things they 
should be doing. We are going to meet with them again in six 
months to see whether they are actually putting some of these 
plans into action. 


That came out of a board of inquiry, Ahluwalia, a very 
important board decision that did not necessarily find 
discrimination against Ahluwalia but did recommend certain 
procedural changes in the police force. 
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It is very interesting to have the chief of police say in 
his opening statement, "Of course, there are a lot of jobs that 
women cannot do." It was a wonderful leadoff. I think he had to 
revise that statement. A good number cf women commissioners were 
not very impressed with it. 


Dr. Ubale: To answer your question directly, yes, in the 
late 19/0s there were a lot of problems. The report I presented to 
the government in 1977 documented all the insensitivities that 
police demonstrated to visible minorities. However, the police 
have come a long way during the last six or seven years. 


The major benefits can be measured only in terms of our 
day-to-day dealings with them. During the last number of years the 
police have agreed to have race relations training for the entire 
police force. We went through that exercise, and the entire 
Metropolitan Toronto Police force has gone through it. 


We have set up a committee of police trainers throughout the 
province, because racial minorities are now spread all over 
Ontario, not only in Metro Toronto. Very interestingly, the police 
themselves have set up a committee to write textbooks with us, and 
race relations training is given at the Ontario Police College. 
There are ongoing communications between the police and our own 
staff practically on a weekly basis. 


We facilitated a meeting between the minority communities 
and the police, so the complaint against the police for the 
insensitivity that was demonstrated in their day-to-day dealings 
is reduced to a great extent, and I am delighted that police 
forces throughout the province have responded very positively. 


In regard to the hiring of minorities, the Metropolitan 
Toronto Police force began to look into it with Touche Ross and a 
report was published recently. 


There has been some work on promotion. They have promoted 
some visible minorities in the police force, but they have not 
been able to attract members of the minority communities, partly 
because of the way they have been marketing it and partly because 
of the way they have been advertising. Their recruitment procedure 
appears to me’a bit faulty in the sense that they expect others to 
come and join them, and it is a closed-shop, word-of-mouth 
recruitment. We had a meeting with the police and they are 
exploring ways and means of trying to get visible minorities hired 
in the police force. In that area we are delighted to say we have 
made enormous progress. 


Canon Purcell: We have a very good program this summer 
with the police with some very bright young people. They are just 
going into university, their first year, working with the police: 
women, visible minority groups. Out of those 20, five have shown a 
real interest in some kind of vocation in police work. That is the 
kind who may set an example to the police that they have to work 
with young people and get them involved. You cannot just wait, as 
Dr. Ubale says, for them to come and knock on the door. 


Mr. Warner: You may also recall that, while it was not 
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quite as high-profile, a few years back the civil liberties 
association indicated it had done some surveying on fire 
departments and found that you had to be white and a man to get 
hired. Have you had the opportunity to deal with that problem? 


2d) Pst 


Canon Purcell: I went a year ago to the fire college in 
Gravenhurst and I spoke to all of the fire chiefs in Ontario and 
Outlined the need to change this. That is going to be a tough one, 
I think. Again, we have physical requirements that might be 
exaggerated, although we are not sure they are. These are things 
like running up and down ladders carrying 900 pounds and that sort 
of thing. Not too many of the older firefighters are likely to be 
to able to do these things either, but once you are ensconced 
there you are safe. That is a tough one. I read the other day 
where some woman has just been hired for something, the first 
woman in the Toronto fire department. We have a long way to go in 
that area. 


Mr. Warner: The visible minority side of it should 
surely be a little easier to tackle. 


Mr. Brown: Some years ago we met with the personnel 
people at city hall on that question. Their whole hiring procedure 
was subjected to scrutiny at the time for a breach of the code, 
and that was turned over to us to work with them on it. What was 
happening there was that it was a traditional word of mouth with 
jobs sort of going to families of ex-firefighters down the line. 
Those jobs were not advertised in the local media. We were able to 
get them to change this practice, because in the minority 
communities, people were unaware when jobs were available in the 
fire departments in the province. 


We worked on that, and it was my understanding that there 
was some breakthrough by some minority group in Metro, but I am 
unable at this point to give you any figures on it. We were also 
able to work on the instruments that were used for testing 
recruits. In that way we removed many of the traditional barriers 
inherent in them. In regard to the questions themselves, somebody 
coming off the street, whether or not he belonged to a minority 
group, could not do them, unless he had somebody in his family who. 
could tell him something about the technical aspect of fighting 
fires. There was a built-in head wind in the process for people 
outside of the families of firefighters. 


We were able also to cut down on the long list they had 
there. These lists were compiled through the traditional word of 
mouth. I think there were something like 200 names on the list 
when the mayor took a look at it at the time. We were able to get 
it reduced, so that the whole job opportunity situation would be 
opened up to a fair competition. 


Mr. Warner: Despite the difficulties you have 
encountered with the fire departments, police departments and 
other institutions, do you still hold that the way to try to 
resolve these problems is through using the act you are given and 
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through conciliation, education and discussion, rather than 
imposing quotas or any other type of tougher legislation with 
respect to employment in hiring? 


Mr. Brown: I am not holding that a quota system is the 
cure-all for the problems. When you talk about quotas, you set the 
whole employment equity situation upon an emotional ear that you 
are never able to cope with because people talk about reverse 
discrimination and all that kind of stuff..1 think once you throw 
in a quota there, you are courting emotional disaster. 1 think the 
conciliation process, investigation and built-in affirmative 
actionforms a continuum of remedies. 


First, you have to be clear what the problem is. We know 
that. It is discrimination. I do not think the battery of remedies 
available today for combating it is inherent in the code as it 
exists, but I am not prepared to say a quota is necessarily the 
answer. 


Canon Purcell: The federal board of inquiry told the 
Canadian National Railway it had to increase the number of women 
employees, and it is interesting the CNR is appealing that 
decision. However, it is an important issue and I think one that 
needs to be addressed because, in some places, the educational 
approach works and people are co-operative and really go out of 
their way to try to find a solution. There are other groups and 
types of employment in which people do not seem to want to play 
Batlivat allyeThatisswhatebringsion, legislative quotas. 


When people will not do it co-operatively, there is 
sometimes no alternative but to force them. Then, of course, you 
know what that means. I am just saying many employers are more 
than co-operative and try to set up programs and have seminars, 
but there are other groups that just will not co-operate at all. 


Mr. Warner: I have two last questions. Can you identify 
any areas in which the code should be strengthened? Where have you 
found a deficiency, either as a result of complaints people phone 
in, thinking you could help them, but you have discovered the code 
is weak in the particular instance and you are not able to be of 
assistance, or just from your general experience or knowledge, 
your interest in human rights, where the code itself should be 
strengthened? 


Canon Purcell: As I suggested this morning, we have our 
hands more than full right now with the legislation we have, so 
that is one thing. 


There is a trick in the United States, where they give you 
the most gorgeous legislation in the world. They have everything 
in it, but no money and no personnel to run it. There is something © 
like that in the Soviet Union, too. The Helsinki agreement is 
right in its sconstitution,tbutmjustetry ptocreter -toxrit ..\Good 
legislation is one thing, and it is true ours could be improved, 
but it is no use having everything in the code unless we have the 
personnei and resources to make it work. That is the first thing lI 
want to Say. 
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The second is, yes, there are perhaps areas in which the 
code could be strengthened. If there is anything that is not now 
in keeping with each section of the Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms, that will have to be brought into place. 1 think the 
revision of our code pretty well covered most of that, but 
mentioned this morning the need to do exactly what you asked about 
a little earlier. We need a systemic discrimination unit. Somebody 
mentioned northern affairs. I need more staff and resources to 
move in and say, "This is something the pulp and paper industry 
needs to employ more and mines in the north need to employ more," 
and get the’ statistics’ and intormation, that sort ofthings 


It was suggested in the paper this morning the Human Rights 
Code should protect homosexuals. There are a number of arees where 
the code can be expanded, but as I say, before we go and expand 
it, let us make sure we have the resources and the personnel to 
make the one we have got work well or better. 


Mr. Warner: I take your point. You have pre-empted my 
last question. Unless I am mistaken, it is still possible to 
discriminate in areas of housing and employment on the basis of 
sexual orientation. Those are probably the two most important 
areas to most folks these days, working people anyway, where an 
individual has been denied a certain civil right which everybody 
else has. At least on the books, you cannot discriminate in 
housing or employment on the basis of colour, creed, race or sex, 
but you can on the basis of sexual orientation. 


_ Do I take it from your comments that the commission still 
holds the view that this should be an addition to the code? 


Canon Purcell: I think this article spells it out very 
well. It points out that the Quebec code has had it for a number 
of years. It is no big deal, nor it does need to be. Do you 
remember when Bill 7 was being debated and everything? My 
goodness, you would have thought-- 


Mr. Warner: The world was crumbling around us. 
Canon LuLrCe bl res eollacet Ss TT eit: 


Dr. Ubale: I have some views on this. Again, I say this 
with all sincerity because I owe this to a large number of people 
who are outside. In the area of race relations, we have failed 
miserably. I have been on the commission for the last eight years, 
and we have not been able to change the direction as far as trace 
relations are concerned simply because of the character of the 
discrimination that takes place here. 


The commissioners are extremely good people, the people who 
are investigating are extremely good, and our staff is good. But 
the character of discrimination in the area of race is very 
difficult because here you are dealing with a phenomenon which 
surrounds you and yet you cannot pinpoint it. You feel it, but you 
cannot describe it. That is the phenomenon you are dealing with. 
Because we deal with the perception and not the reality, a large 
number of the minority feels that this is not an adequate 
instrument to address its problems. 
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Therefore, we have to look to various alternatives, and we 
are not the only agencies in this country. There are a number of 
other countries that have gone through a similar exercise, and 
there are ways and means to explore this possibility. We have 
been, as I said, dealing on a case-by-case approach. That is not 
making any dent in race relations. There has to be much more power 
given to do more on systematic discrimination, so that we do not 
have to go through discrimination on a case-by-case approach. 


A large number of people, people who are in middle 
professions and higher professions, do not come to the Human 
Rights Commission to file a complaint about discrimination because 
it is a closed shop. Therefore, they are hesitant to file a 
complaint with us and they may choose another. They would like 
some other agency or human rights commission to do systematic 
investigation. We have not been able to do it thus far for 
different reasons, but we should be able to do it. 


With respect to discrimination in the government, as a race 
relations commissioner, I hear a lot of complaints from visible 
minorities working in this government itself. They are not willing 
to come forward and file a complaint with the commission for 
simple reasons: fear of reprisal, promotional chances and bad 
references. What do we do? We just listen. There is no instrument; 
there is no agency. In the case of women, there are affirmative 
action officers. There are a lot of other advocacy agencies to 
which women can go. There is no corresponding mechanism for 
visible minorities in this province. 


I have spoken on that and I have written on that, so my 
views are quite well known. I am only repeating what I said 
before. There is a serious flaw in the code itself because it does 
not allow the appeal procedure. The code is biased in favour of 
the respondent, not the complainant. When the commission dismisses 
the complaint, the complainant has no other mechanism to go to. 
You can go to the Ombudsman, but you can go only with a complaint 
about whether the investigation was run properly or not. 


The Ontario Human Rights Commission is the only agency that 
deals with basic human rights. Once the case is dismissed, . 
individuals have nowhere to go. As the result, the people who file 
the complaints are frustrated. They give their grievances against 
the commission, and the commission gets a bad name. It is no fault 
of the commission or the staff, but simply that the individual has 
no right to go anywhere else. My suggestion is that there is a 
serious flaw, and we should amend the legislation to see that once 
the case is dismissed by the commission, the complainant should 
have a tight in a democracy to go to court and seek his own 
redress under the Human Rights Act. 


Mr. Mancini: Do you mean he could go to county court? 


Dr. Ubale: Yes, county court or any other court. This is 
the only country where we are not giving a right to a complainant 
to go to court without the sanction of the Human Rights 
Commission. That is not equal rights. We are not given equal 
rights. 
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When the commission appoints a board of inquiry and the 
commission's decision goes against the respondent's position, the 
respondent still can bring in his witnesses and he can 
cross-examine the witnesses of the commission before the board of 
inquiry. If the decision of the board of inquiry goes against the 
respondent, the respondent still can appeal to Divisional Court 
and the Supreme Court, but under the existing legislation the 
complainant has no equivalent mechanism. That is a serious flaw in 
our legislation. I would like to see that amended at that level. 
That is my position on that. 


Canon Purcell: There may be a little clarification 
needed there. If the board of inquiry goes against the 
complainant, the complainant can also go to a-- 


Dr. Ubale: But before that, at an earlier stage, I am 


saying he is cut off. 
Canon Purcell: Let us keep the record straight. 


Mr. McClellan: I wanted to ask some bread and butter 
questions about your capacity to enforce the provisions of the 
Human Rights Code. This afternoon Mr. Brown started by responding 
to a question from Mr. Treleaven that the average file is opened 
and closed within a period of nine months. Can you give us a 
breakdown on the percentage of cases that takes less than nine 
months and the percentage that takes more than nine months? 


Mr. Brown: We have some figures on that. 


Mr. McClelian: It itis not instantly available.*'that 
may be material that may be provided to Mr. Eichmanis, our 
researcher. 


Mr. Brown: Yes. I could prepare that. 


Mr. McClellan: DP reatize at 1s difficult to have ‘these 


answes at your fingertips. 


I would also like to know the average time it takes from the 
intake of a complaint to assignment of the appropriate staff 
person. That would be helpful to have. 


I apologize for missing this morning's session. I will 
review Hansard. I had some family obligations that kept me away 
this morning. I apologize for that and I hope I am not covering 
material that was raised. You will know there has been an ongoing 
concern about backlog and the amount of time it takes the 
commission to deal with complaints. I did a little numbers 
crunching from your annual reports starting in 1981-82. I want to 
run through these so that the figures at least will be on the 
record. 


In 1981-82, you opened 695 cases and closed 1,000 cases. 
That is pretty good. That was also the year prior to the 
introduction of the new code. Obviously, some frantic and 
effective work was taking place in clearing the boards. 


2:30 p.m. 


In 1982-83, the first year of the new act, you opened 831 
cases and closed 762. In 1983-84 you opened 1,237 cases and closed 
1,012--and this is the first year for which I can obtain a record 
of case load in progress. From 1983-84, you carried forward 980 
cases. In 1984-85 you opened 1,599 cases--almost triple the 
1981-82 case load openings--and you closed only 1,0/0 cases, and 
your case load in progress is now 1,50/ cases. 


You have already referred to Life Together and you 
paraphrased its concerns about resources in diffusion, which it 
deals with in the section on diffusion. I have the Ross and 
Partners report that was done in 1980. On page 4 it says: 


"The ability of the commission to continue to effectively 
operate in the future is in jeopardy. The volume of cases opened 
and the number of cases in backlog has been growing at an alarming 
rate. Human rights officers and supervisors can simply no longer 
cope with their case loads. Recent studies indicate that it is 
taking, on the average, nine to 12 months for a case to be closed. 
It takes on average three months from the time a complaint is 
received to the time the officer talks to the respondents." 


It sounds as if we are back to the critical situation we 
were at in 1981, and I would appreciate your observations on that. 


Canon Purcell: That is our deep concern. I alluded to 
some of that in my opening remarks this morning. What this 
sometimes leads to, which we are experiencing a bit at the present 
time and it has me very worried, is burnout and discouragement in 
that you sometimes work harder but you still do not seem to be 
making very much of a dent in your work load. That is very 
discouraging and, as I say, it is one thing we have to watch out 
for. We have a very good group of dedicated officers and yet the 
harder they try, the harder it is to keep abreast of the problems. 
This is something that worries us very deeply. We did discuss this 
a bit this morning. 


Mr. McClellan: Did you talk about staff needs? 
Canon Purcell: Just in general terms. 


Mr. McClellan: I am trying to do number crunching from 
annual reports that are a little bit confusing, 1 might .say., The 
information is not always easy to find. I understand the 
conciliation and compliance staff has been increased by about 
eight or nine since the new act was introduced. Is that accurate? 


Mr... Browns) leith inte ithet: tsiraboutscormect. 


Mr. McClellan: My figures shows that the case load is up 
about 130 per cent. 


Canon Purcell: Yes. First of all, we thought the case 
load was going to come much more quickly than it did. We thought 
in June 1982 that perhaps in a couple of months it would show up. 
We asked for staff on those grounds, and it did not show up until 
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about a yeat later, particularly in the area of the handicapped. I 
mentioned this morning that this is the fastest-growing area of 
complaints, but it took over a year before this began to show up. 
By that time we had lost a whole year in getting new staff. 


Then, of course, at that very time there were general cuts 
across the government. There were to be no more hirings; there had 
been a freeze. If you could give me the answer to how get around 
that one, I would be really pleased. 


Mr. McClellan: Again I am concerned. 
Canon Purcell: We are too. 


Mr. McClellan: 1 am sure. I do not doubt that for a 
second. 


The ability to operate effectively is in jeopardy. During 
this period, your case load has gone up 130 per cent and what I 
consider still to be the bread and butter of the commission--code 
enforcement and conciliation and compliance--has gone up about 25 
per cent. At the same time there has been a major expansion in 
race relations, as 1 understand it. 


Surely you are asking yourselves how you can best employ the 
total staff of the human rights commission to make sure the basic 
mandate is fulfilled--I refer to enforcement of the code. The 
mandate was set out in the memorandum of agreement between 
yourselves and the Ministry of Labour. 


Canon Purcell: We can get into the reasons our race 
relations officer pitches in and helps with conciliation--everyone 
is trying to help. In Windsor, where there are only two people, 
for example, everyone goes flat out to try to solve all of the 
problems. Education, conciliatronmeracerelations in total areila 
burden that some people break under. We have had some cases of 
that. 


Mr. McClellan: I do not want to belabour the point I am 
making. As far as I am concerned, we are right back where we 
started six years ago. Someone has to take a good, hard look at 
the way the human rights commission's total resources are being 
deployed. The deployment must be looked at in the light of 
concerns that have been expressed many times in the past about 
your capacity to fulfil your basic: and priority mandate: 
enforcement of the code and compliance in it. 


Canon Purcell: My fight often is not with the Ministry 
of Labour, but with Management Board. I have been a clergyman all 
my life and government is a great mystery unto me. 

Interjections. 


Canon Purcell: I am not used to these mysteries. It 
strikes me that is where I have to do the convincing. 


Mr. McClellan: You mentioned what happens with the race 
relations staff outside of Metropolitan Toronto. What about inside 
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Metropolitan Toronto? Are they involved in complaints regarding 
conciliation and compliance? 


Dra. Ubaile? Nos 
Mr. McClellan: Why not? 


Dr. Ubale: They have a different mandate because we have 
created a resolution within this province--this mandate of 
educating, changing the social attitude. One has to be very 
careful when one uses the word "education." One aspect is 
educating people about the code and its implementation; the other 
aspect is changing social attitudes. Because in this part of the 
operation you are dealing with ingrained social attitudes. They 
cannot be changed by administration alone. 


We have to deal with numerous institutions, and in dealing 
with race relations we have a shortage of staff. There is only one 
staff officer dealing with all employers. Trying to teach them how 
to prevent racial discrimination at the place of work is an 
enormous task for one officer. 


Even the line enforcement agencies try to change the social 
attitudes, deal with community groups and so on. In race relations 
you are dealing with minority politics. There are many racial 
tensions and our staff is being worked 24 hours a day. All the 
community groups meet in the evenings or on weekends and our staff 
is expected to respond to that. 


We are dealing with an advocacy role in our resolution-- 

Mr. McClellan: I appreciate that but I look on page--I 
said I would not belabour it and here I am belabouring it. On page 
97, I notice the commission staff as of March 31, 1985, under the 
race relations division there are 1/7 positions, under the 
conciliation and compliance division there appear to be four. lI 
must not be reading it correctly. 
aD. ils 

Mr. Brown: No. 


Mr. McClellan: I assume I should continue reading into 


the divisions and the regions? 


Mr. Brown: Yes. After race relations division, look at 
eastern Ontario region and then Hamilton-Niagara, northern, and 
southwestern. There are three regions in Toronto. 


Mr. McClellan: Once we move outside of Metro, everybody 
is working together on code enforcement? 


Mr. Brownsea oho: 


Mr. McClellan: But not in Toronto. I promise this will 


be my last question. Why not? 


Dr. Ubale: As I explained, we have a staff who are 
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expected to work to promote racial harmony in society. They have 
no time even to do their own work, let alone do the complaints 
work. As I said earlier, we do not have any of the advocacy 
agencies. You compared race relations with the physically 
handicapped and women's directorate. The women's directorate is a 
Separate institution with all advocacy work and has a minister 
responsible. 


In the Ministry of Labour we have one unit that deals with 
promotional work for the physically handicapped. They have more 
budget, more resources, more manpower. They are all doing advocacy 
work. Yet if the race relations people are asked to do all the 
complaints work, one might as well say goodbye to race relations 
in this province. 


Mr. McClellan: I conclude with this observation. I do 
not know how many people I am speaking for in this Legislature, 
but when we passed the Human Rights Code we expected the 
commission to enforce it. We expect that the priority of the 
commission will be dealing with people's behaviour first. I do not 
know how to prioritize these things. We are always dealing with 
scarcities and inadequacies, but we expect that unacceptable 
behaviour will be dealt with first and that the important and 
essential work of education and attitudinal change will take 
place, but not at the expense of the first priority. 


Dr. Ubale: As I said, you will have to decide the role 
of the commission. If you want the commission to be just a law 
enforcement agency, a regulatory agency, that is what it should be 
and that should be where you spend all your resources. If you are 
going to do that, then I would urge you to have an advocacy agency 
for resolutions somewhere else. Do not mix the two roles together 
so we do not have this problem all the time. 


There are two aspects to human rights work; one is the 
regulatory aspect and one is the advocacy aspect. If you have an 
advocacy aspect for all other areas, including women, the 
physically handicapped and senior citizens, why is there no 
advocacy in this province for race relations? Why has society not 
given the resources while your second generation is holding the 
youth conferences? They are worried they are not getting jobs. We 
are still having a lot of racial problems all over the province. 


As I stated in the newspaper when the Air India crash took 
place, I went to my office and the first telephone call was from 
somebody saying: "Dr. Ubale, we heard you on the television. You 
are a reasonable man. My sympathies and my condolences to those 
persons who lost their relatives.'' Then he said: "But when we came 
to this country, this country was very safe. When your people 
came, this country became unsafe. Why can your people not go where 
they came from?" 


Canon Purcell: This is what you are saying the phone 
call was. 


Dr. Ubale: We had numerous race relations problems. My 
relations with our staff, or my colleagues or commissioners or the 
ministry are extremely good. Let us not mix the two roles. We are 
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also having problems because of the two mixed roles. 


I will give an example. Only last week the Chinese 
community totally refused to work with the race relations division 
simply because it was not happy with the enforcement side of our 
commission because of the political appeals that have been 
referred here. My staff comes to my office every day crying. They 
say: ''The community group does not want to work with us. We do not 
have resources. We do not have funding power. We do not have a 
fund.'' All we work with in race relations is goodwill. How long 
can you do that? I have been working in this area for seven years. 
You cannot rely on goodwill. We have neither the powers nor 
resources. Therefore, I would prefer the Legislature of this 
province to make that separation, and make it as a commitment. 
Then you can hold the human rights commission responsible for 
enforcement, as a regulating body. Anything that has to be done 
about human rights should be done in this area. 


I would not say the race relations staff should deal with 
compliance, as has been suggested. That would never work. It does 
not work anywhere else. Other countries have made that separation. 
You have it in the United States. The Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission does its regulatory work. The Civil Rights Commission 
deals entirely with advocacy. 


The United Kingdom has made that separation. If you see the 
report of the select committee on race relations in 19/5, it did 
extremely good work and argued the whole case of separating these 
two roles. I do not see any reason we cannot do it, if we are 
committed to promoting racial harmony in this society. My problem 
is I am not yet sure how far we are committed to that. Thank you. 


Mr. Chairman: I am just going to intervene here for a 
second. 1s there a consensus among the commission that should 
happen? 


Dr. Ubale: No, I am in the minority view, so far. 


Mr. Chairman: I would like to respond a bit here. We 
have listened at some length now to a commission member's point of 
view. This committee is going to make some recommendations. We 
have heard an eloquent case, and if there is a counter-argument 
you have no better opportunity to present it than now. 


Canon Purcell: I think the point is there is a division, 
money and staff. 1t is wrong to say there is not a whole division 
to do that work. That is already in place. All that was being 
referred to here was that, sometimes, when one gets in a jam or 
something, one has to take one's resources and--but we do not do 
that. The race relations division is in full charge of its own 
work, to do it and set it up any way. They have their own 
resources and people, and nobody is interfering. We are all 
involved, all the commissioners, all our staff, and when our 
compliance people do workshops, it is really part and parcel of 
the same thing. 


Certainly some of my friends in England, such as David Lane, 
who retired from his responsibility for human rights, race 
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relations, are not convinced separating the two will bring in the 
kingdom of heaven, or anything like that. I do not think it has 
been proved completely, all over. It is a very difficult role. 
There will be complaints from some community that does not like a 
decision we made and therefore does not want to work with us or 
something, but those things tend to right themselves. 


3210. pant. 


I am doing this all the time. I deal with the business 
community, with business people against whom we have had 
complaints. They realize this is part and parcel of the way it is. 
It is not a majority opinion that this division should be 
separated so completely. 


I will ask Mr. Brown to comment, but the frustrations we all 
feel are the ones we have been discussing. Everybody feels the 
frustrations. Dr. Ubale feels he does not have enough resources. I 
know he is not here crying and trying to make excuses. I think 
that is terribly important. But it does set up frustrations when 
there is the feeling of not being able to complete our mandate in 
race relations, in compliance or in education. I particularly 
mentioned very strongly the systemic unit, the need to move in and 
try to find the answer to some systemic problems so we can correct 
them right at the very heart ‘of the problem rather than just case 
by case. We have to put all this in perspective. 


George, do you want to make any comments? 


Mr. Brown: Mr. Chairman, I want to assure you that there 
is unanimity somewhere. 


Mr. Chairman: You mean you have a third opinion. 


Mr. Brown: I hold to the position that human rights 
needs an organic approach to it. A decision was taken some time 
ago that there should be a race relations division within the 
commission to deal with the specific problems of visible 
minorities in the society with special regard to Metro Toronto. 
That is a given. 


Since that time, though, there has been growth in the number 
of complaints attendant on the new code. Mr. McClellan is correct 
that the growth in the new complaints, especially when one looks 
at the number of complaints by the handicapped, for example, and 
all. the new grounds, has*tended’ to outstrip “*the*capacity of the 
resources we have on the compliance side of things. 


We have had increases in resources, but this was done at the 
time of constraint within the government. The ministry has been 
generous in putting some priority on the particular problems of 
the commission in the allocation of resources internally, but this 
was done, as I said, during the period of restraint all around in 
the government service. fue 

We are now laying the groundwork for discussions with 
respect to this terrible situation with respect to new resources 
in the commission. This is receiving active discussion in the 
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commission. The chairman has referred to a unit that we think will 
take some pressure off the individual cases. That is the systemic 
unit. We need a broader approach to systemic discrimination in the 
province. 


The commission has also indicated to its supervisors in the 
regions to look at this aspect of the work, which comes under 
section 10 of the code, which deals with systemic discrimination. 
But we realize it takes resources and, as I say, it is something 
that is being looked at urgently. 


Mr. Mancini: Can I go back to my earlier question? 


Mrs. Marland: I think this gentleman at the back would 
like to speak. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. Could we have you sit at one of the 
end desks so you will have a microphone? Just give us your name. 


Dr. Ifejika: Mr. Chairman, it is important to me as the 
person in charge of the operations in race relations-- 


Mrs. Marland: I am sorry. I do not remember your name 
from this morning. 


Di olLe jikaziMy name is Sam Ifejika. 


To clarify for you the situation I face, especially in the 
light of the question that was posed here, I would not want to 
leave unanswered the impression that the race relations division 
has all the resources it needs and that it is not doing enough and 
should have concentrated its effort one way or the other in 
compliance work. 


The reason I say that is I have a staff today who are 
grieving that they are being overworked. 1 have a staff today who 
work hard, in many cases in the course of a month accumulating 
many hours of overtime; but human rights officers are not paid for 
overtime. The government requirement is that you work at a minimum 
of 36.25 hours in a week. If you work 100 hours in a week, there 
is no rule to compensate you for that. If you work on a weekend, 
you can claim that hour by hour, but in the course of the five-day 
week, you are not going to get any compensation for that. You can 
get discretionary time only at the discretion of your supervisor. 


You will find a lot of our officers are accumulating this 
type of overtime because there are not enough staff people to deal 
with different issues that do arrive. When there is a community 
conflict, tensions are there. We have to respond to that, because 
in the mandate we have there are two specific areas; one is 
proactive and one is reactive. If there is something happening out 
there in the community in the course of your weekend, you have to 
respond to that. 


I should also mention that the statistic cited here, showing 
17 people in the race relations division, does not give the 
correct picture. If you look at the statistics of the commission, 
the race relations division is very badly undernourished in terms 
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of resources, manpower and finance. There are more than 50 people 
employed in the compliance division. There are about 1/7 in the 
race relations division, 10 of whom are race relations officers. 
What does that happen to do with the work that we do? 


If you look at the institutional sector, there are about 10 
different institutions, and we now have only three officers who 
deal with all these institutions. They include the criminal 
justice system, the media, the social service delivery system, the 
health care system, municipal government and so on. That was one 
of the reasons why we devised this strategy, since we did not have 
the resources, to encourage institutional sectors to develop their 
own mechanism for dealing with probiems of race relations. 


That is why today you find the race relations division 
pushing for the establishment of municipal government in different 
municipalities, so that when problems arise in the local 
community, they can deal with those problems themselves rather 
than running to the race relations division in each and every 
instance. This has led to a situation where an officer dealing 
with one project, let us say the educational sector, in the course 
of a year will spend about 200 hours on that one project, let 
alone other matters that come up from day to day. 


We face the situation in doing community work that we do not 
even have the finances to make ourselves sellable to the community 
groups. Community groups are not going to come to us on the basis 
of goodwill alone. We may explain why it is important to do this 
or that, but if we have nothing to show for it, then they are not 
going to be interested. 


In what we call the community relations sector, we do not 
have any fund, any grant, any money to give to anybody. What have 
we ended up doing with the very slim resources that we have? If 
you look at the budget, you will find that 70 per cent of the 
budget goes for salaries. There is very little in terms of an 
operating budget for the race relations division. We are talking 
about a $218,000 operating budget for the race relations division. 
What can you achieve with that? 


There isva lot, of money, say, in the Ministry of Citizenship 
and Culture. It has been one of the continuing debates over the 
course of the past several years. They can give grants, and a lot 
of people are flocking there. But nobody will come to you simply 
on the basis of goodwill, and this is simply the situation we are 
faced with. 


Jc uGDetm. 


What does it mean in terms of the impact? I happen to be a 
strong believer in the two arms of the commission, but we must be 
clear, and I believe I should state this here, about what these 
different mandates are supposed to accomplish and why. Although 
they have extremely good officers, professionals, working very 
hard to produce results, if we go by a case-by-case approach, you 
are not going to use that to create the kind of racial climate you 
need to create. The reason for that is simply that many of the 
highly publicized human rights cases today are not even 
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necessarily related to race. The ones related to race are being 
talked about because they have not satisfied the community groups 
they are dealing with. The ones that are making the most important 
news are the ones related to sexual harassment. 


Second, you are not reaching the level of people you can 
reach through that approach. The professionals are not going to 
come to the human rights commission to file a case, because they 
fear it may affect their careers. How many people are going to 
come forward? What is the result they are going to achieve over a 
10-year period? This is why I believe the mandate of the race 
relations division is particularly important. 


The race relations division was created as a result of 
community pressure when all the problems were happening in the 
mid-1970s to the late 1970s. It did not just happen. The community 
found the need to focus on race relations. It is going to be even 
more important in the future. I say this because community groups 
are becoming more issue-oriented, much more organized, and they 
know how to lobby and get themselves heard by the media. Many of 
these problems are going to come to your door. 


Because of the misunderstanding about the mandate of the 
division, you are going to find that even when cases are not 
related to it, they blame it on race relations because the high 
expectation is there. They believe the race relations division 
people are the ones who are responsible for this problem, 
including Claire Hoy. If you do a content analysis of what he has 
been saying, he was not talking about the race relations division. 
The media might even understand the different role, how it works 
for the man on the street to understand that. This is simply the 
case I think I should put before you. 


Mr. Mancini: I have a comment before you leave. It 
sounds to me aS if you are explaining a management problem within 
the commission itself. 


I do not think the committee would have the power to decide. 
You might want to suggest how much of the $4.4 million that was 
allocated in the 1983-84 budget should go to the race relations 
division. It would be up to you people, the chairman and senior 
staff, who deal with the commission. I respect the problem you 
have presented. I consider it to be strictly a management problem. 
If I am wrong, then-I should be corrected. 


Canon Purcell: Nobody has gone into it, and we had a 
Btucvson it. lasteyear. Sl just -dosnot echinksit should *berpar tof 
this. 


Dr. Ubale: In the final analysis, race relations should 
be given the quota that is given to other areas. If you want to 
have race relations as a part of the human rights commission, then 
I would prefer to have a women's directorate and other areas as 
part of the human rights commission. In that way we have one arm 
dealing with an advocacy role and another arm dealing with 
enforcement. 


Do not separate the race relations division as a state child 
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under one and leave other areas as advocacy agencies with other 
government ministries. You should be consistent. We find it very 
difficult to digest that the racial minority is given a state 
child's treatment. 


Mrs. Marland: What was your last statement? 


Dr. Ubale: I was saying that you have an advocacy agent 
in the area of sex discrimination, which is altogether separate 
from the human rights commission. In addition, over and above the 
resources that are spent, you have another advocacy agent for the 
physically handicapped. But when it comes to race relations, that 
equal treatment is not given. 


I do not believe it is right for a policymaker to treat 
racial minorities differently, as something subservient to 
somebody else who can look over them. Either you give them equal 
treatment under one umbrella, along with all other advocacy 
agencies, or separate them all. Do not give separate treatment to 
racial minorities. That is the point I was trying to make. 


Mr. Ignatieff: I am Nicholas Ignatieff, special adviser 
to the deputy. I would like to make a comment on the resource 
issue, which is implicit in Dr. Ubale's remarks as well as Mr. 
Ifejika's. While we share their frustrations about mounting work 
loads of all kinds, it is equally true, if I correctly understand 


the remarks of my colleagues on the compliance side, of the 
Ministry of Labour as a whole. 


There are other parts of the ministry which fall under 
schedule 6 of the Crown Employees Collective Bargaining Act and 
are not entitled to overtime, and there are many here who are in 
the same situation. We talked of our conciliators and mediators, 
not only the work in the commission but beyond in the fields of 
industrial relations and employment standards. In these areas and 
in the area of health and safety of workers, there are mounting 
pressures. 


Over the past five years, the government has increased the 
funding level of the commission by nearly 60 per cent; it is 58 
point something. The ministry has been increased by about 40 per 
cent. That is over a six-year period in which the work load has 
increased much more than that. We are all facing the consequences 
of that. A number of constraints have been imposed corporately 
across the government. 


The commission has come out a bit better in our own 
allocations than have other parts of the ministry. As far as I can 
gather, there have been special efforts made on behalf of the race 
relations program specifically and the conciliation-related 
activities. I understand special submissions have been made to the 
Management Board to advance these activities as best it could in 
an era of corporate constraint. - 


Those efforts continue, and the government is in discussion 
with the commission at the moment to see what more can be done. 
The economic climate has not changed dramatically; so there are 


still realities to be faced. I hope that clarifies it to some 
ex lent. 


Pez 


Mr. Treleaven: I would like to pick up on Mr. Mancini's 
question and address a supplementary to Canon Purcell. 


With respect, we seem to have a push'im-pull'im going here. 
You said you had a report within the last year, but you did not 
want to go into it because this was not the place. With respect, 
this is the place, and that is the mandate of this committee in 
reviewing agencies, boards and commissions. That is the reason you 
are here, and this committee is the place, above all else, to get 
across to the Legislature these differences of opinion so we can 
form some idea of what should be done and make our recommendations. 


I would like you to expand on that report if you would. 
pep Orpim: 


Canon, Purcell: Mr. Mancini’s point is well taken. There 
is a problem in trying to allot resources to all the different 
important areas. I mentioned this morning that we have had to set 
up a unit to deal with the handicapped. This is a very specialized 
field, and we need a sort of SWAT force, a team of highly skilled 
people to move in where there is a serious problem. As mentioned 
in the race relations area, when the whole thing starts to boil 
over you need to move in, even if it is in the middle of the 
night, to deal with the problem. 


Sometimes in the area of conciliation and compliance, it is 
a very explosive field. I think it is terribly important that we 
not see some neat solution, as it were, that if we could separate 
or if we could be there or here or wherever, we could solve all 
our problems. 


We were already told that when this gentleman spoke about 
banning South African wines, he received hate calls. People feel 
very strongly about these things and sometimes it is not easy, and 
it is not going to be easy, for the race relations people to deal 
with some of these issues. It is not a case that, "Well, they 
should not be taking the blame." 


The conciliation and compliance areas, by conciliation, are 
trying to solve problems; they are not trying to create problems. 
But the very nature of the work is highly explosive; therefore, 
some of it rubs over into the race relations. That is part of the 
territory. If you cannot stand the heat, get out of the kitchen. 


I still think it would be disastrous, because this is an 
organic unit. We have to fight this from all sides at all times. 
We have a limited amount of resources. Nobody thinks he is getting 
enough. I am the chairman, right? So nobody is happy. Compliance 
people are not happy with me; the race relations people are not 
happy, if you want to look at it from that point of view, but that 
is part of the territory. 


I did not come into this for some kind of popularity 
contest. We take the resources, we have the best possible staff 
and we have X number of dollars. We try to divide them up as best 
we can and I think, we are doing that. When people complain that 
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they are not getting enough, that is fine, but it does not help 
solve the problems. 


It is as simple as that. It is a matter of taking limited 
resources and dividing them up as best we can. Perhaps in so 
doing, we satisfy no one. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Mancini, for the third time I am going 
to try to sive you the floor. hi your ralilorr Lerche time, svou 
are gone for good. 


Mr. Mancini: I just want to go back for a few moments to 
the issue we were discussing this morning before we adjourned, the 
Wei Fu case, before I move on to some other items. 


From some of the questions and some of the answers, I have 
concluded that you are telling the committee that you do have a 
certain set of guidelines that you follow and that you did not in 
any way deviate in this particular instance. You followed what you 
considered would be a normal course of action. You are basically 
informing the committee that the matter was sent to a board of 
inquiry because of new information that had become available and 
not because of the pressure of community groups and/or the members 
of the Legislature. I just want to make sure that this is exactly 
what we are talking about. 


While that may be correct, and I do not have any reason not 
to believe what you are telling us--we consider the work you are 
doing very difficult and we consider you to be a very honourable 
person--the difficulty I have is that the public perception, and 
the perception I had at the time and still hold somewhat, is that 
this is not the way it happened; that it happened because of the 
pressure from the community groups and because of the pressure 
from members of all political parties here in the Legislature. 


I think that in itself causes the commission a great deal of 
difficulty as far as its credibility is concerned and in whatever 
actions we might want to take in working with you or in trying to 
solve some of these problems. 


I am told that someone is going to be making a presentation 
concerning the Wei Fu matter, so I will leave my questioning with 
that final comment. If there are other items that come up later, 
we will deal with them as a committee. 


Mr. Chairman: Sliding off the floor again. 

Mr. Mancinizel am not tsiiding off thet loor. tis” just 
that I cannot comment and I cannot discuss the actual merits of 
the case. That is what Dr. Ubale has been told. 


Canon Purcell: As I say, the procedures-- 


. Mr. Mancini: I cannot get any further on whether it was 


done because or pressure from the community, so I am at an end to 
my questioning. 
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Canon Purcell: The procedures there are outlined. I try 
to administer them as fairly and squarely as I possibly can. 


Mr. Mancini: I just wanted to kind of wrap it up so that 
it has some kind of continuity. 


Mr. Chairman: Consider it wrapped. 
Mr. Mancini: Thank you very much. 


I ‘want ‘to get to the matter of the increase in budget. The 
information I have available goes from 1981-82 to 1983-84. In very 
rough figures, the budget increased from 1981-82 to 1982-83 by 
approximately 40 per cent. However, the following year, 1983-84, 
the budget was reduced by about 10 per cent from $4.7 million to 
approximately $4.4 million. 


Therefore, over the course of those three years, the actual 
budget went up approximately 30 per cent, which I believe to be 
greater than probably most other agencies affiliated with the 
government had received. While I want to acknowledge the serious 
problem of funding and the pressure on your staff, etc., if we 
increased your budget tomorrow by another 15 per cent, that in 
itself is not going to make your job any easier or wipe out all 
the problems. 


I want the record to show that probably the amount of money 
that would be necessary-- 


Canon Purcell: But it would be a nice problem if we had 
Dis 


Mr. Mancini: It would be a nice problem if you had it. 


Canon Purcell: I would try to do my best to struggle 
with it. 


Mr. Mancini: I am sorry Mr. Armstrong left-- 
~ Canon Purcell: Yes, so. anel, 
Mr. Mancini: --or he could pitch in for you. But that 
money would have to come from Mr. Armstrong. He would have to fund 
that money. Maybe we should-- 
Canon Purcell: I know. That is why he left. 


Mr. Mancini: You will mention my suggestion to Mr. 
Armstrong. Thank you. 


What is your total staff complement? 


Mr. Brown: About 98 at the last count for the full 
commission, everybody, including support staff, race relations-- 


Canon Purcell: Support, case workers-- 
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Mr. Mancini: What is your active budget, currently? It 
was $4.4 million in 1983-84, so it is around-- 


Canon Purcell: Around $5 million. 
Mr. Brown: Approximately. 


Mr. Mancini: How does that compare with the Ombudsman's 
budget? Does anyone know? 


Mr. Brown: Lower. 
Mr. Mancini: How much lower? 


Mr. Brown: I am just guessing. The last time I saw the 
Ombudsman'’s figure, it was just over $6 million. 


Mr. McClellan: Ceramic ashtrays. 
Mr. Mancini: You have no ceramic ashtrays? 
Mr. McClellan: The Ombudsman. 


Mr. Chairman: I keep giving you the floor, Remo, and you 


keep falling off it. 


Mr. Mancini: I wanted to let everybody have a kick at 
the can. 


The point was raised this morning about the amount of time 
it took your agency to deal with complaints. Last year I issued a 
press release. I am sorry I do not have it with me now, but I 
enumerated a good number of cases that took more than one year, 
more than two years and more than three years. Can I ask you why 
it should take three years to open and close a file? 

Canon Purcell: I will get George to speak to that. 

Mr. Mancini: Even the Ombudsman is faster than that. 

Interjections 


Mr. Brown: Mr. Chairman, I do not know the specific 
case, but-- 


Mr. Mancini: There were many. 
Mr. Brown: Over the the three-year limit? 


Mr. Mancini: Yes. Between the two- and three-year limit 
there were many. 


’ 


Mr. Brown: I do not want to quibble, but there is a 
difference between two and three. 


3:40 p.m. 
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Mr. Mancini: Okay. There were some over three years. 


Mr. Brown: What we are trying to do, as we mentioned 
this morning, and I think I promised Mr. McClellan, is to show the 
improvement in the number of cases that are now being completed in 
the commission from one to six months, seven to 12 months, 12 
months and over. I can probably send you a copy of that. What we 
are working on-- 


Mr. Mancini: I just want to know basically why it would 


take three years. 


Mr. Brown: It may be that the matter went to a board. 
Unless 1 see the particular case, I cannot give you an answer. 


Mr. Mancini: Does anybody have a recollection of any 


particular case that-- 


Mr. Brown: Yes. I said that some cases that go to a 
board of inquiry would take up to three years. 


Mr. Mancini: Explain to us the procedures and why a 
complaint cannot be resolved within a three-year time frame. 


Mr. Brown: If it goes to a board of inquiry, it depends 
on the complexity of the case. Sometimes the cases are up for 
reconsideration and all kinds of Stuir. 


If the case goes to a board of inquiry, once the minister 
appoints the board, the timing of the processing of the complaint 
from that point is hardly within the corpus of the commission's 
competence. The commission cannot dictate to a board chairman. The 
chairman, through our legal counsel, can say, "Look, try to get 
this thing on,'' but we do not control the timing of it through the 
hearing. 


Sometimes the board will render a decision and it may be 
appealed to the courts. There again it is outside the competence 
of the commission with respect to the timing through the system. 


Mr. Mancini: If a case is appealed to the courts, then 
you keep that file open. 


Mr. Brown: Yes, because it is not closed. 


There is another thing I think you should know. We have a 
case called O'Malley versus Simpsons-Sears. It has been in the 
Supreme Court of Canada for a couple of years at least, and there 
are other cases depending on that decision. The legal principles 
involved are awaiting resolution of that case. So those cases will 
still be open on the commission's book. 


Canon Purcell: But when that O'Malley decision is made 
by the Supreme Court, you will no doubt read in the paper that 
this has been on the human rights commission's books for six 
years, so that will really add to your statistics. 
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There are other problems that we cannot blame on the courts. 
Some of our complainants leave the country and we cannot find 
them, but that still shows up as a case. We get all ready to deal 
with a complainant or a respondent, and he asks for the lawyer, 
who says, ‘L.canmot «come at this point... lhesnext icime we tryuto 
get the two groups together, then the complainant cannot come, 
because she or he is ill or something. 


It is incredible. This is something I have gone into myself 
when someone would draw my attention to a case that had seemingly 
dragged on. I would blow my stack and try to find out what the 
hell was going on. Then when I get into it and we go through it 
step by step by step, it is over two years. i do not know the 
answer to some of those problems. 


Nearly 60 per cent of the cases are being settled in six 
months or less. The group that goes over a year is the area that 
really is problematic. I think what we sometimes need in a 
situation like that is some specialty person who could move right 
in, take whatever there are, 50 or 60 of those cases, and find out 
how we can expedite them, how we can get them back in the systen, 
because sometimes, I am afraid--and this is not a criticism--they 
perhaps can get lost, set aside with the daily pressure of all the 
other more current cases. 


Mr. Mancini: I understand that. I think of the Wei Fu 
case. It took probably a year before it even got to the board of 
inquiry, which to me appears to be an awfully long time before a 
decision like that is made. 


I want to refer back to the international organizations you 
are involved with and work with. You mentioned you had gone to 
Russia, met with the refuseniks and others. 1 was wondering if you 
could give us a little more detail on the trip to Russia. You 
mentioned that Mr. Nixon-- 


Canon Purcell: I gave this quite an extensive coverage, 


which I could repeat. 
Mr. Mancini: I looked through it. 


Cannon Purcell: Just to take that section on page 3, 
there are federal and provincial parliamentary committees on 
Soviet Jewry. A Jewish woman put together a group of people to go 
as tourists to try to visit refuseniks, so we could bring the 
story out. They do not always have a way of getting the story out. 
You are not allowed to do this. My wife was very apprehensive 
about my going, and she said, “What if you are arrested for doing 
something illegal?" I said: "You should be so happy. 1 will be on 
the first.planevhome; ‘once Isget/out ‘of jail.’) That. did not.calm 
her fears too much. 


| The point here was that this Jewish woman tried to put 
together a couple of clergymen, and I went primarily as a 
clergyman. Then there were Stan Lucyk, a United Church minister, 


Bob Nixon, a member of the Legislature and a female journalist 
from Ottawa. 
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Mr. Chairman: Who was that member of the Legislature who 


went? What is his name? 
Canon Purcell: Mr. Robert Nixon. 
Interjections. 
Mr. Chairman: Surely this is not possible. 


Canon Purcell: Anyway, we went. The Jewish woman who had 
set it up was denied a visa two days before we were to leave. She 
knew some of these people, their addresses, their phone numbers, 
Btc-llt) isivery difficult) to make*contact*with them"once*yourget 
there, because they feel you may well be KGB agents or something. 


I think the thinking of the Soviet embassy was that if it 
put an end to Wendy's visa, the rest of us would not go. That just 
made us all the more determined that we should go, and we did go. 
We memorized the names, phone numbers and addresses, because there 
are no phone books. During the first two days, every time we 
phoned someone in Moscow and said who we were, the person would 
say: "Yes, certainly. Goodbye." 


Eventually one professor, who had lost his job at the 
University of Moscow, took a chance on us. We went to his home in 
the middle of the night and we were able to meet with him. Once 
having done that, the grapevine system worked beautifully, and we 
were able to make contact with others. By the time we got to 
Leningrad, the underground were expecting us. When we got to Riga, 
they were expecting us, and so on. 


This has been very helpful from my point of view because, on 
coming home, I have addressed dozens and dozens of Jewish groups 
in synagogues and temples. They have Sunday morning breakfasts for 
adult education, and I am able to talk about the code and about ny 
trip. Half of it is ‘about the trip and half of it is about the 
Ontario Human Right Code. This has been marvellous. 


Out of this also has come a meeting of religious leaders. 
This was raised this morning. Are our religious leaders really 
trying to pour oil on to troubled waters, or are they pouring oil 
and then lighting fire to it? Some religious leaders can perhaps 
be guilty of that! inCour society; so'we-are trying to bring the 
religious leaders of our community together and ask them for their 
support and help to set some example of tolerance and that sort of 
thing. 
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Mr. Mancini: I am assuming one of your objectives was to 
strengthen the people over there. 


Canon Purcell: Yes. 


Mr. Mancini: I am assuming what you wanted was to let 
them know that people outside really cared, that we actually knew 
about them and that this was going to be made known, which I think 
is a very good thing to do. 
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Just an aside, I assume you were followed by the KGB 
everywhere. I am not assuming they let Robert Nixon enter the 
country with the chairman of the Ontario Human Rights Commission 
and go off wherever you felt like it. These people that you were-- 


Canon Purcell: It was good. It was an interesting 
exercise in who could outfox whom. 


Mr. Mancini: I am not sure Robert moves that fast. 
Mr. Chairman: There is a good quote in this letter. 
Canon Purcell: Yes. 

Mr. Chairman: Just to quote Mr. Nixon: 


"Our visit to the Soviet Union has persuaded me that working 
for détente, encouraging Canadians to inform themselves and 
establishing connections across the Iron Curtain, is not entirely 
unrealistic and naive and in the long run is perhaps our best 
hope. 


Those are fine words. 
Mr. Warner: Take that with you to the board. 


Canon Purcell: It was one of the most profound 
experiences I have ever had in my life. I will never be the same 
again. Do not read too much into that. You can ask Robert what 
that means, though. 


Mr. Mancini: This leads me to the question we almost got 
to this morning, and that was your refusal to debate with the Ku 
Klux Klan and your feelings that the court case with Zundel and, I 
am assuming, the one with Keegstra did more to hurt the situation 
than improve it. I was wondering how you decided that. 


Canon Purcell: I said there are two schools of thought 
on that. There are those who say that does give those kind of 
people a platform-- 


Mr. Mancini: What is your school of thought? 


Canon) Purcell ls, Ip tried. totexplaingthisamorn ings thatch. am 
torn. I even said that in the end, I am not sure what the answer 
to that is. That is a very much a judgement call about the Ku Klux 
Klan. In retrospect and in hindsight, it looked like the best 
thing. At the time I did not know which way to play it. I would 
have no problem taking them on. I will take on anybody. I could 
not have survived the Anglican priesthood for the past 30 years if 


I had not been prepared to take on bishops and archbishops. I am 
not scared of anybody. 


Mr. Mancini: I fully understand that, but I guess we are 
getting a feeling across North America and Europe that it is okay 
to visit places such as the Soviet Union and places such as Libya, 
which has just recently expelled 28,000 guest workers, as it calls 
them, and created I do not know how much havoc for one of its 
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neighbouring countries and caused a lot of sorrow. We can visit 
those places, but when we want to tackle people such as the South 
Africans, the first thing we do is say, "We are not going to 
visit.'' It is government policy that we do not visit. The 
Ombudsman does not go. The chairman of the Ontario Human Rights 
Commission does not go. We just do not go there and lend to the 
people in South Africa the same type of support that you wanted to 
and did give to the Soviet Jewry. What is the difference? I am 
eryine to figure out what the difference is. 


Canon Purcell: If Bishop Tutu invited me to come to 
South Africa, I would go tomorrow. I will go to South Africa as a 
guest of Bishop Tutu. I will not go as a guest of the government. 


Mr. Mancini: But you did not go as the guest of the 
government when you went to the Soviet Union either. 


Canon Purcell: No, absolutely. 

Mr. Mancini: Okay. So let us talk on the same terms then. 

Canon Purcell: All right. I am. I am confused as the 
devil about their problem. Honestly. I will go to South Africa, 
but I will not go as a guest. I will go as a guest of Bishop Tutu. 
I will go to visit my friend--he is a personal friend of mine--and 
to find out what the problem is. 

My objection to the Ombudsman going was that this was a 
government thing that he was going to go to and be sort of used. 
The white press would say, "Look at all these wonderful Ombudsmen 
are coming from all over the world to help us set up one." You 
could have four million Ombudsmen in South Africa and it would not 
do any good for the blacks. 

MomeMancinic? Dhatwi sede hee 

Canon Purcell: You could have four million human rights 
commissioners in the Soviet Union and it would not help. I went 
there as a private citizen. As a matter of fact, they asked the 
reason for my visit. I said, "I am going to visit my friend the 
archbishop of Leningrad," which I did. 

Mr. (MancinaewYou ttoldia white) lie: 

Canon Purcell: No. I went and I saw him. 

Mr. Warner: Were you telling lies? 

Canon Purcell: I saw him. Now, what I did in between is-- 

Interjections. 

Canon Purcell: It is not for the record. 


Mr. Warner: Nixon did it, but the clergy would not. 


Canon Purcell: Seriously, I would like to handle that 
better. I am not answering your concern. 
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Mr. Mancini: I would like it handled better too. When I 
tread about Ted Kennedy's trip to South Africa, there were a lot of 
pros and cons about that, because I guess they initiated some 
demonstrations there challenging him as to why he came. I guess 
the government there has the power to do these things. However, Il 
think his trip did a lot of good. He came back the same way you 
were able to do and could speak about these things and to people 
who could make decisions. 


Canon Purcell: The sad thing was that some clergy went 
as guests, but their way was paid by South Africa and they only 
saw all the things the government wanted them to. 


Mr. Mancini: Yes, that is the difterence. 


Canon Purcell: That is something with which I would not 
have one ounce of truck but, as I say, I would not hesitate to go 
to South Africa and spend a week with Bishop Tutu, if I can muster 
the guts to go and do that. 


Mr. Mancini: I do not think that would be improper. As a 
matter of facteAl thinkeitmwould be, helpful. 


Canon Purcell: I am just wondering if I have the courage. 


Mr. Mancini: I want to ask Mr. Brown+his! opinion+of. this 
discussion. 


Meso Ghaltman: 2his)1se aytouchgorietne: topic. liwilleilet 
it go for a couple of more minutes. Just a quick response, please. 


Mr. Mancini: Yes. Mr. Brown, what do you think of the 
tone of this discussion? What are your personal feelings? 


Mr. Chairman: He is having the same problem making the 
connection between the activities of the Ontario Human Rights 
Commission and a private visit by the chairman that I had. 


Mr. Mancini: Okay, we will leave it. Let us go on. 
Interjections. 


Mr. Brown: Mr. Chairman, honestly, I cannot understand 
the essence of the problem. I am trying. 


Mr. Mancini: 1 understand. It was important, I guess, 
because it was brought up earlier, but we can discuss it later, 
possibly in a better forum. 


I want to get to one of my favourite-topics, and that is 
legal fees. What are the legal fees per year of the commission? 


Mr. Brown: That is a question we cannot answer right 
now. I will tell you why. For a lot of the legal services supp lied 
to the commission, especially with respect to modes of inquiry, 
the lawyers are supplied by the Ministry of the Attorney General. 
We would have some way of producing figures. 
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Mr. Mancini: Let us exclude that. Do you use the private 
services of legal offices a great deal? 


Mr. Brown: No, we do that very little. We have to get 
permission from the Attorney General to go outside. In addition to 
that, we have two lawyers on staff. 


Mr. Mancini: Are they full-time? 


Mr. Brown: Yes. They are Yan Lazor and Tanya Wacyk, who 
are on secondment to us from another branch of the Ministry of 
Labour. Besides that, we also have legal work performed for the 
commission by the legal branch of the ministry. 


4 p.m. 


Canon Purcell: We do not spend a lot in private law 
firms, because we try to do it within the system. However, we also 
try to provide the best possible legal advice for a complainant 
once we decide to go for a board. One of the great strengths of 
this commission is that, no matter how disadvantaged you might be, 
you will be afforded the best possible legal services. That is 
terribly important. 


Whatever we spend in that area would be money well spent. I 
would want somebody up in Moose Factory or somewhere to have the 
best possible legal advice, no matter who our complainants are. 
Once we decide to go for a board, we give them the best possible 
legal assistance, free of charge. That is part and parcel of our 
human rights legislation. It is one of the great differences 
between us and British Columbia. If you want to pursue the case, 
you have to pay the shot. That is bad. . 


Mrs. Marland: For the record, I would like to state my 
background on this subject to clarify the point I am coming from 
with my questions. 


As a member of the city of Mississaugua council in 1979, I 
was the instigator in establishing a committee on human relations 
in Mississauga. That name was very carefully selected. We all knew 
what it was, but we decided rather than flag it as racial 
relations, to call it human relations. Also, as a city councilor, 
Il established an affirmative action committee in Mississauga. We 
actually called it a task force. My involvement in those two areas 
has been committed and very sincere. 


Sadly, I have to tell you that human relations committee had 
to be disbanded. Dr. Ubale is familiar with it. I know he attended 
a few of our meetings with one of his very able staff, Ms. Raj 
Chopra, supervisor of community relations. I think she is still 
working for him. I commend Ms. Chopra for an excellent job. I 
still see her now in working in that field. I was impressed with 
her seven years ago and I am still impressed with her. 


Canon Purcell: You will be pleased to know that 
committee is being resurrected under a new title or something; so 
your work was not in vain. 
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Mrs. Marland: I just left the city at the end of June. I 
knew they were looking at starting it again. 


It was quite a large committee, of about 14 people, and we 
carefully selected representatives from a cross-section of our 
community. Mississauga is very much a multicultural community. It 
has some of the problems of the-inner city of Toronto now. We are 
no longer the bedroom community of Toronto as we were perceived. 
We are now a city of 350,000 people. Naturally we have all the 
problems that a city of that size can have, and we have all the 
good things too. 


Canon Purcell: That little commercial being over, what-- 


Mrs. Marland: That committee failed because there was 
more racial discrimination on the committee than there was in the 
community of Mississauga. It was a disaster. 


Canon Purcell: This is what we are referring to--how 
difficult these things are. You cannot blame that on compliance. 


Mrs. Marland: I concede that. They are very difficult, 
and the benchmark about where to start to begin to deal with it is 
ai tricw ie, 


There were some comments this morning about what the police 
forces are doing. Again, for the record, I would like to state 
that the Peel Regional Police was the first police force in Canada 
to do psychological testing for its recruitment program in the 
field of racial discrimination, and it has been doing it for about 
seven years. : 


The subject of how the police handle things was addressed, 
and I find it very interesting how sometimes through our attempts 
to be sensitive and to try to deal with this problem we go too far 
the other way. As an example, yesterday morning I heard on the 
radio of a case in which an individual had been arrested for some 
awful crime on the weekend. The description of the person was that 
he was a white male aged so and so, and such and such was his 
description.» 1 thought79"Is that? note interesting? You seldomeat 
ever, hear about a black male or a yellow male. You never hear a 
colour description of a male or a female now unless it is white. 


An example I can give you is about the time the three young 
men--actually, it was four; but there were three main ones--who 
were arrested in the Barbara Turnbull shooting, which happened to 
have taken place in my jurisdiction. I knew what colour they were 
because I knew two of the families, but to give the media their 
due, I thought it was excellent that nobody else knew. It was not 
a focal point, and it has-not been a focal point in a number of 
cases. But equally I do not think it should have been a focal 
point in yesterday's reports of a white male, and I think 
sometimes that is happening. 


When the human rights commission deals with straight 
compliance with established practices, that is fairly simple 
because the established practice is law and it is written down 
somewhere. It is either complied with or it is not, and you have 
that reference point. 
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Mrs. Marland: It is easier than what I am going to ask 
you. 


Canon Purcell: All right. 


Mrs. Marland: I recall a case--maybe all the facts are 
wrong and maybe they have all become distorted over the 
years--that had to do with a large industry in Brampton where a 
young person had been carrying a knife in his sock. His supervisor 
fired him because he would not come to work without that knife in 
his sock. He was suspended and ultimately fired. 


Then he went to the human rights commission, and the hearing 
took more than two years--for any number of reasons I am sure, but 
for that time he was unemployed. In the hearing he was apparently 
able to prove--I am going only by the media, and there may be a 
thousand cases like this--that this type of weapon was a ritual 
thing for him, for his ethnic background. 


Dr. Ubale: Religion. 


Mrs. Marland: His religion, perhaps. As such, the 
commission said it was acceptable for him to have that weapon, 
because for him it was not a weapon; for him it was part of his 
ritual and the background he had come from. Whatever corporation 
it was--maybe it was Northern Telecom--was forced to reinstate him 
and pay his back salary for the two years he had been suspended. 
Most important of all, he was allowed to continue wearing this 
knife. 


4:10 p.m. 


What I have difficulty with, and to me it does not matter 
what the background of any of those individuals was, is the 
principle here. I remember learning a long time ago that as we 
grow up, each of us, wherever we come from--I was in England until 
I was 18--comes with a background that gives us a window of 
reference; that is the best way I can describe it. 


Through our years, wherever we live and wherever we grow up, 
we are looking through our window of reference. Through that 
window, depending on where we live, we see different things. We 
may be growing up in a country where it is acceptable to 
expectorate on the pavement or void on a street corner, or we may 
grow up in a country where that is totally unacceptable and other 
things are acceptable or are not. There is a great variety. But 
whatever our window of reference is, that is where we base our 
personal judgement. 


I was trying to count the number of people who actually sit 
on the board of the Ontario Human Rights Commission and I did not 
know whether everybody was in this photograph or not. 


Canon Purcell: There are 11 or 12 people. Some people 
were away that day; Dr. Ubale was, I think. 
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Mrs. Marland: I noticed that. There are actually eight 
in the picture. From the photograph and the names, and aiso the 
descriptions of the othersfour' people, 1 see.a multicultural 
background, fortunately, which is as it should be. I also 
recognize that all of those individuals would be as individual as 
all of us in this room today, with our windows of reference. 


Canon Purcell: I cannot guarantee that, as chairman. 


Mrs. Marland: If you had said that we all have 
individual windows of reference, and when you ali come from such 
different backgrounds, how can a human rights commission for a 
province, let alone for a country, decide--outside of the 
compliance things that are written in law--what is acceptable and 
what is not? How can it go about establishing a Canadiana or an 
Ontarian standard? 


To refer back to that case, another individual working in 
the same plant, but from another ethnic background, would not be 
permitted to wear that weapon. 


Canon Purcell: First, let me say it is not easy. The il 
commissioners sit down and try to work out these things and arrive 
at a consensus. I have been chairman for three years. You would 
not believe I am only 29, would you? I have aged rapidly. 


It is not an easy situation but we try to respect the 
dignity and rights of everyone. You may have a religion that says 
the kirpan has the same status as the turban and comb. Those are 
very sacred objects for the Sikh religion and we try to respect 
the réligious rites of everyone within the context, as you say, of 
the Canadian or Ontarian environment. You would be surprised how 
unanimous most of our decisions are. We really work on these 
problems and try to solve them, taking into consideration 
everybody's different points of view. We work at this. This is one 
of the exciting parts of my work. 


In that case, there would be no earthly reason how I, as an 
Anglican, could justify coming to that meeting with a knife--as 
much as I might want to on some occasions. But if Dr. Ubale were a 
Sikh, it would be quite in order for him to arrive with his basic 
religious attire. That would be totally and completely respected. 


I am a great believer in the idea that we do not want 
everybody brought into some kind of common denominator. One of the 
exciting things about our visible ethnic minority groups is that 
they enrich us, give us new religious customs, new ideas and 
foods. People worry about the business of Christmas time in the 
schools, I say put all of the religious ideas to work. Teach all 
the ctiildren different views--Hanukkah, the Jewish ideas, 
Christian ideas, Hindu, Buddhism. I think this is part and parcel 
of enriching our society, and the last thing I would want would be 
trying to put everybody into some kind of common mould. 


Interjection. 


Mrs. Marland: Just a minute. I am not giving up the 
floor yet, 
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Dr. Ubale: I am aware of the case to which you refer. 


Mrs. Marland: I do not even remember the name or 
anything. 


Dr. Ubale: I remember the case. You must remember the 
code says one shall not discriminate on the basis of religion. 
This man was wearing his kirpan, which is a religious requirement. 
He alleged that he was discriminated against on the basis of his 
religion. He was asked to take off the kirpan and he said, "No." 


Mrs. Marland: =1s that 4° knife;“pr*;-Ubale? 


Dr. Ubale:"No. It is a*kirpan. A kirpan is a form of 
knife but not the kind of knife we use, not a butcher's knife. It 
is a religious symbol. That is accepted. He filed a complaint with 
the commission, saying his religious rights were denied. 


The commission deliberated and we decided his religious 
rights were violated. We requested the minister at that time to 
appoint a board of inquiry. It was the board of inquiry that gave 
that decision, not the commission. The respondent company came 
before the board of inquiry and presented its whole argument. The 
Sikhs brought a religious leader and others to support their 
argument. The board chairman ruled he should be allowed to wear 
it. It was not a bona fide job requirement that he should remove 
his kirpan. 


There are other cases. There is one Sikh lady who wears a 
bangle. That is a religious requirement. She was working on a 
lathe machine, and she was laid off for the simple reason that it 
was likely to create an injury, not only to her but to co-workers. 
The commission heard the case but ruled that, although it is a 
religious requirement, it was creating a problem for others; 
therefore, it was necessary that it not be worn on the job. 


We suggested she should take equal work here. She refused to 
do it and as a result the commission dismissed the case. Our point 
was that she would not make a reasonable accommodation. 


Mrs. Marland: It is unfortunate that it was as late in 
the day as it is before I got to speak. I should point out I was 
here at 12:20. . 


Mr.o Chattman:>'So was. 1. 


Mrs. Marland: I think if there was one commission, board 
or crown corporation appointment in this province that I would 
give my right arm for--and I am left-handed-- 


Mr. Chairman: This is not much of an offer. 


4:20 p.m. 


Mrs. Marland: No, but I have said for about 12 years now 
the appointment I would like would be to the human rights 
commission. I feel its mandate is very challenging, and I 
recognize that keenly and respect it. It is an area we obviously 
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cannot discuss at 4:30 p.m. after having been here all day. 


I am not talking about multicultural culinary events or so 
on. You mentioned all the different foods and the religious rites 
and the festivals. I am not talking about that. That beautiful 
mosaic has made Canada what it is today, but I do feel there are 
some areas where a window of reference should be established for 
this province and for this country. There are still things 
acceptable in Canada that are not acceptable somewhere else, and 
vice versa. 


I am not talking about a turban or any of these other things 
you mentioned. I gave an example of something that could be used 
as a weapon and yet another person wearing exactly the same thing 
would not be permitted to wear it in that job. To me, there is not 
a standardization there. There is not a window of reference there 
and that is the thing. 


I also realize the Ontario Human Rights Commission is very 
young and you have come a phenomenally long way under very 
difficult circumstances. Some of the conversation we had earlier 
this afternoon, even by the people from the race relations 
division, only goes to emphasize the difficulty and the challenge 
you face. I can see that completely. 


However, I feel there is a whole area that will not become 
any lighter, no matter how many boards of inquiry we have or how 
many cases we clear and how many people we help, until we 
establish something that everybody very easily refers to. There 
should be a window of reference that could encapsulate a number 
of--I cannot think of a better word--benchmarks for a number of 
areas so that everybody referred to those, not just the commission 
people but the man in the street. 


It is true there are hundreds of countries in the world 
where you could void on the pavement and it is not a problem for 
anybody. That is not permitted here. That is perhaps a poor 
example but it is an example of something we are saying ''No" to, 
to everybody, and yet there are things we are saying ''Yes" to, to 
some peop lelaint Ontariovand noteto others. That is a difficultyrfor 
you equally as it is for us. 


In closing, I want to commend you all very much for your 
commitment to a very difficult challenge. Some time, I have no 
idea when but perhaps down the road in the future when I ever have 
time and perhaps am out of what I am doing now, it is an area I 
would very much enjoy getting into. 


Canon Purcell: You would enjoy it. 


Dr. Ubale: You spoke about the radio news item yesterday 
about the white man. 


Mrs. Marland: Yes. 
Dr. Ubale: We have been talking to news media. It used 


to happen whenever a minority was arrested, they would give his 
name and nationality. We said, "Look, once the arrest is made, 
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what is the difference what his nationality is or where he came 
from with reference to the case?" 


Tit You are trying tomlocate a stspecty gi veehis racial 
description, because otherwise the public will not be able to 
assist the police force in recognizing him. In those cases, even 
if it is a black or yellow person who commits a crime and he is on 
the run, give all the description. It is in that way yesterday the 
description given was white male, looking like this, five foot 
nine inches or whatever the case may be. That is permissible only 
in that context: 


Mrs. Marland: You may be right. That is probably what it 
was yesterday. 


Dr. Ubale: Otherwise, how would the public apprehend? 


Mr. Bossy: I want to go back to the functioning of the 
commission and your work load. Looking at these 1,507 cases that 
were still in process at the end of 1984-85, what percentage of 
those cases would have been referred to a board of inquiry? 


Canon Purcell: We appointed 42 boards last year. 


Mr. Bossy: In other words, the commission dealt with all 
the other cases that were solved. Could this possibly be part of 
some of the cases that are being held up? Is this board that is 
appointed by the minister always the same board? 


Canon Purcell: No, but it is always hard to get board 
chairmen, who come from a list of professors or something. I do 
not have anything to do with this, but I understand they have to 
“get someone. The other day in Ottawa we had to get a bilingual 
board chairman. The person who was sought after was not available. 
He was going on sabbatical. There are all these things. 


Mr. Bossy: When the minister appoints a board, 41 ¢ should 
be a board in the locality of the case, where the case actually is 
from, whether it is Ottawa, Windsor or wherever. 


Canon Purcell As WT ‘told? you,,a come ‘from ‘eastern 
Ontario. Last week-there was a board to be in Smiths Falls. When 
the board was called, they all gathered there. Then the 
municipality of Smiths Falls asked for a delay because the mayor 
was sick or something. I do not know. Dear knows when that will be 
done again. That is going to be one of those two- or three-year 
jobs. 


Mr. Bossy: This is an area I want to pursue because of 
these problems Mr. Mancini mentioned that cause cases to drag 
on--the unavailability of these people to serve on that board in a 
reasonably full-time capacity to expedite the case. This tcouhdbe 
a year long holdup in cases with the board of inquiry. 


In establishing these boards of inquiry, maybe we should 
broaden the base as to whom we draw from and who serves on those 
boards of inquiry. Must it be law professors? As it states in 
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here, the Minister of Labour can appoint one or more persons to 
sit on a board. Board members are usually law professors. We are 
more or less saying that these people come from the educational 
institutions more than)from. the=- 


Canon Purcell: I think you would be perfectly in order 
to recommend to the Minister of Labour that he expand his list of 
board chairmen. The more board chairmen he has, the faster he can 
appoint. 


Mr. Bossy: The commission is being accused of not going 
fast enough. That is what I am trying to get at. The minister 
could be at fault here. We have to look at that. But the facts of 
life are that the commission is the culprit for not having these 
cases go through fast enough. Are there other mechanisms to handle 
this? There are 1,500 cases. There are 365 days in a year. Try to 
figure out how many years it is going to be. They are coming on 
stream every day and going up, according to the figures we see. 
God knows, in another year, if we have such new business a year, 
how many more cases are going to be in abeyance or waiting to be 


resolved. 


Mr. Brown: Might I add something to that, please? The 
code mentions more boards of inquiry. Because of the possibility 
of appeal from a decision of a board of inquiry on law or facts or 
both, the tradition has been maintained that the minister appoints 
board chairmen from law professors. There is nothing to suggest 
this will expedite the process, that more than one person could 
not be appointed CoO Che board. hey sere paid, and so Ehere 16 a 
question of resources too. 
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The other thing we should bear in mind is the code suggests 
that once the board is appointed, the hearing has to be commenced 
within 30 days. More often than not, the people on both sides get 
high-powered lawyers. The board chairman has to try to get a date 
to fit everybody. If you know how the legal profession operates, 
they have cases in courts all over. Some of these delays have been 
caused by the kind of legal representation that is available. 
Nothing is done out of any disregard for fair play in this area; 
it is just because of the high-calibre nature of the legal 
representation. 


I think the point is taken. There is nothing in the code to 
Suggest that the tradition for appointing law professors has to be 
maintained at the expense of the progression of a case. 


Mr. Bossy: It nearly follows the middle on what Mrs. 
Marland said as far as the human aspect of it is concerned, that 
sometimes even though you are a law professor you may not have as 
big a heart. As you say, you have to have heart when you are 
dealing with human rights. I have seen legal people who do not 
have too much heart, at least in my eyes, but the facts of life 
are that there could be other professional people who could be 
equally qualified to sit on a board of inquiry and to help to 
expedite a case. How long can we tolerate 1,500 cases-- 
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Canon Purcell: Sir, only five per cent of those wikl 
ever end up as boards of inquiry. We handle all the others 
ourselves. 


Nreapossy: well) then, what are you doing about it? 
Canon Purcell: Hit me again while I am still breathing. 


Mr. McKessock: Is it automatic or does the human rights 
commission have to take the decision of the board of inquiry? 


Canon Purcell: We will sometimes appeal them. 


Mr. McKessock: To go back to the case for a minute where 
the fellow was fired for carrying a knife and then he was 
reinstated because it was part of his religion, is it a criminal 
offence for me to carry a knife in Ontario? 


Canon Purcell: I do not know. My father has carried a 
jack-knife for 84 years, so I do not know whether he is breaking 
the Lawnortnoty Heatisesrit. to cutyhiss tobacco. 


Mr. McKessock: It seemed to me that we were saying it 
was illegal to carry a knife, or was it just in the plant where he 
was working-- 


Mr. Ignatieff: It was the employer's policy. 
Canon Purcell: The employer made up the rules. 


Mr. McKessock: So he was not breaking any law of the 
land other than the law of his employer? 


Canon Purcell: I do not think so. 


Mr. McKessock: That was what I was wondering. In your 
cases, would there be any time when you could not really go 
against the law of the land to allow somebody to do something? You 
could not override the law? If the law was that he was not to 
carry a knife, you could not make an exception? 


* Canon Purcell: Not normally. The human rights 

legislation does take precedence over all other legislation, but I 
am sure it does not take precedence over laws, from that point of 
view. 


With respect to the Etobicoke fireman, we appealed the 
decision that he did not have to retire at age 60 and we 
eventually took it to the Supreme Court of Canada. The court said 
that our legislation took precedence over that agreement between 
the municipality of Etobicoke and the firefighters. That was a 
legal agreement, but our legislation took precedence over that. 


Mr. McKessock: Then you would be changing the whole law 
in the system, I guess. 


Canon Purcell: That is right, and that is what happened 
in~thaccase. 
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Mr. McKessock: Supposing another fellow at this factory 
working alongside him decided he wanted to carry a knife too and 
the employer again said he could not. Could he, in turn, go to you 
and say it is against his human rights? "My neighbour is carrying 
a knice, Woy cant ce: 


Mi. lenatielte Can 1 just JinLernupe. fora second LO 
correct a matter that we may have misled you on? 


Canon Purcell: Sure. 


Mr. Ignatieff: Apparently, according to one of our legal 
advisers, it is indeed illegal to carry a weapon and it would be 
contrary to the Criminal Code. That decision turned on whether the 
kirpan was or was not a weapon, and it was found not to be a 
weapon. 


Mr. McKessock: But it was a knife. | 
Mr. ieneablet ts A kKnetesisenotya paanont 
Mr. Newman: Only when it kills. 

Mr. -lenatiert: Tt was a’symbo! ic knite. 


Mr. McKessock: I would caution the human rights 
commission against making decisions that go against employers in. 
things that are pretty close to breaking the law. 


Canon Purcell: As Dr. Ubale pointed out, that was not 
our decision in the end. It was an independent board of inquiry 
headed by a law professor. The law professor must know what the 
Criminal Code says. That is one good reason for having law 

rofessors. That particular case was a ruling by an independent 
Folate We did not advocate in that case going against the law. 


Mr. McKessock: Yes. I question the decisions of some of 
these higher courts and law professors as well. Anyway, thank you. 


Mr. Warner: I will be brief; you know I always am. I 
hesistate, but I want to jump in here, because I think the actions 
of the commission in receiving a complaint and activating the 
inquiry have done something very substantial. The individual was 
carrying a religious symbol. He can substantiate that it is a 
symbol of his religion. If the person next to him is not of the 
same religion, he cannot substantiate that the object is a 


religious symbol. In fact, all he can substantiate is that the 
object is then a weapon. 


Mr. McKessock: My point was that you should not break 
the law to allow any symbol-- } 


Mr. Warner: We are not breaking any laws. What we are 


doing is recognizing that we live in a pluralistic society and 
that we have as a foundation-- 


Mr. Chairman: We ere waiting for the question. 
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Mr. McKessock: He was looking at me, so I tried to 
answer. 


Mr. Chairman: But you are not a witness yet. 
Mr. Warner: Do you mean you want actual questions? 
Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Warner: Will the commission substantiate that what 
is at work here is that we are establishing that we live in a 
pluralistic society and have a multicultural policy for our 
country? Part of that is the recognition of the individuality of 
each and everyone's religion and religious following. By so doing, 
we recognize that an individual may carry religious symbols and 
that is not to be confused in any way with someone who would carry 
the same object but not for a religious purpose. We should not 
confuse those purposes and not confuse the difference between a 
symbol and a weapon. 


The individual carrying the object knows full well what it 
is. It is sacred to him. He does not carry it as a weapon. Some 
other individual who does not belong to that religion would not 
have the same purpose in carrying the object. Would the commission 
agree that that is what is at work, that is why the case was 
important and why it needed to be substantiated through an inquiry? 


Mr. Chairman: The witness has answered yes. 


We thank you for being with us today. It has been a long 
day. I think you noted that the members are very much interested 
in the work of the Ontario Human Rights Commission. We did have a 
lot of questions and we may even have more. 


As we tell every other agency, if we think of them between 
now and the time we write the report, we will give them a call or 
pay them a visit. We would like to extend to you the same 
opportunity. If you think of something you would like this 
committee to be aware of between now and the time we sit down to 
write a report, we would appreciate your taking the time to let us 
know. 


We thank you very much for your tolerance and. your patience 
with this group today. The committee stands adjourned until 10 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 


The committee adjourned at 4:39 p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURAL AFFAIRS AND 
AGENCIES, BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS 


Thursday, September 5, 1985 


The committee met at 10:15 a.m. in room 228. 
ONTARIO ECONOMIC COUNCIL. 


Mr. Chairman: I call the committee to order. This 
morning we are listening to the Ontario Economic Council, and we 
have from the council Dr. Courchene, who is the chairman, Dr. 
Bonklin, Dr. Gail Cook, Dr. John Grant, Dr. Doug Auld, Bill Jones 
and Sharon Wahl. 


For the purposes of making our guests this morning a little 
more familiar with the process, what we are doing here as a 
committee of the Legislature is reviewing a group of agencies. 


Our objective is to get some sense of whether the agency has 
fulfilled its mandate, continues to do that, is encountering some 
difficulties, requires some legislative changes, has some 
operational problems, budgetary problems, does something useful, 
does not do anything any more--a variety of things to meet 
different circumstances. 


One of the problems is that the agencies we review are very 
different in nature. Some are very active, and some do not do very 
much. Some are called into action when needed, some meet once a 
year and some meet every week. We see quite a variety of agencies 
before us. 


It is our job to make recommendations, and we do table a 
report in the Legislature with a list of recommendations and 
comments about how we perceive the agency and what the government 
might do to either put it out of its misery or make it work more 
efficiently or whatever the committee decides is appropriate. 


The purpose of the hearing today, which is not really a 
public hearing, it to provide an opportunity for your EGuUnCL LES EO 
appear before us and exchange information. Normally what we do is 
we offer to the agency a chance to make some general opening 
remarks of whatever duration you want. I will then go through the 
questions that have been prepared by our researcher, John 
Eichmanis, and we will open it up for questions and conversation 
by members of the committee. 


We have Hansard operating this morning, and it would assist 
them if you identify yourself before you make your comments. Dr. 
Courchene, would you like to start? 


Dr. Courchene: Thank you. While you have identified the 
people here from the council, I would like to personalize them a 
bit. We have our entire executive committee here today, composed 
of John Grant, Gail Cook, Doug Auld and Bill Jones, plus our 
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research director, David Conklin, and cur administrative 
secretary, Sharon Wahl. 


Our initial correspondence was to the point that the 
committee was going to come over to the council and have a 
discussion with us there. We were informed yesterday that is not 
the way the committee operates, but we would like to extend to all 
GF you’ an invitation to come to thercounci. to see=our tactmeies 
and chat with our people. 


I understand the committee would appreciate a brief overview 
of council's role and mandate. 


Mr. Sterling: Maybe we should express why we are not 
going out any more. We were at the stockyards on Tuesday. 


Dr. Courchene: I see. I always like nice, leading 
introductory statements. 


Mr. Chairman: Do not let them harass you. 


Dr. Courchene: Let me begin by noting that the Ontario 
Economic Council is the oldest economic and public policy research 
group in Canada. Established in 1962, the council is now in its. 
23rd year, one year older than the Economic Council of Canada. We 
believe that over the years the council has established a very 
solid reputation founded on an academically credible body of 
research and a commitment to transmit the results intelligently to 
tPuespubiic. 


The council's mandate is to contribute to public awareness, 
discussion and understanding of socioeconomic issues of special 
significance for the people of Ontario. To fulfil this role, the 
council engages in two general sorts of activities: 

(1) researching and publishing studies on those issues that are 
deemed by council to be of importance to the province and (2) 
holding seminars and conferences designed to stimulate public 
awareness of socioeconomic issues. 


i020 a.m. 


In reviewing some aspects of the council's work, it is 
convenient to begin with the reorganization of the council in 
1973. From that point until 1980 or so, the council's research was 
focused largely in four areas: education, health, housing and 
social security. Attention was directed towards considerations 
such as program design, universality, administration, incentives 
and equity. In those heady days of rapid growth of governments, 
not only was this focus appropriate but in the process the council 
also firmly established its reputation for the integrity and 
quality of its research. Even now its work on health, for example, 
is utilized around the world. 


However, with the advent of the 1980s and the deteriorating 
economic conditions, the council underwent an internal review 
exercise, the result of which was a shift in its research focus 
from social policy more towards economic policy. ’In particular, 
industrial policy and industrial adjustment emerged as the new 
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research themes, which incorporated areas such as trade policies, 
industrial incentives, bailouts, regional initiatives and studies 
related to several of Ontario's key sectors, such as pulp and 
paper and automobiles. Most of this research has now been 
completed, although not all has yet been published. 


Earlier this year the council began a further reorientation. 
Although the new research themes have not passed the council for 
final approval, I can say that one important theme will be 
Ontario's position in the federation. There is some urgency to 
parts of this new research, because Ottawa and the provinces are 
about to enter a very critical phase in their negotiation of the 
next five years of intergovernmental fiscal arrangements, which, 
as you know, encompass medicare, social policy, equalization and 
funding for post-secondary education. 


Normally, these research studies represent a research 
commitment on the part of authors for periods of up to two years. 
However, the council also utilizes other avenues to focus on 
issues that are shorter term in nature. 


One of these initiatives is the council conference format. 
During the past five years the council has held public conferences 
on energy policy, stagflation, Canada-US free trade, deficits, 
post-secondary education, pension reform and public sector 
compensation, among others. Participants in these conferences are 
drawn from the academy, government, business, labour and various 
other groups. Some of the topics are under federal rather than 
provincihalejumisdiction, cbutethey sare.abl obviously critical to 
the socioeconomic future of our province, and in all cases the 
council ensures there is a significant focus on the implications 
for. Ontario. 


Another aspect of the council's activities is to develop 
position papers on issues that are of importance to the province. 
During my tenure as chairman, and with the help of the council, we 
have issued four such position papers: on pension policy--I think 
that has just been passed out--on deficits, on whether Ontario 
should adopt a personal income tax and on the process of 
correcting the taxation of business income for inflation. 


Let me illustrate our operations with two examples drawn 
from our forthcoming conferences. The first of these will be on 
federal support for post-secondary education. Two important 
documents containing far-reaching proposals in this area have 
recently been published. The first is Al Johnson's one-man royal 
commission report, as it were, for the Secretary of State in which 
he offers several alternatives to federal funding, including 
converting the present funding system into one that requires 
matching support on the part of the provinces. 


The second is contained in the Macdonald commission report, 
to be released later today. As I understand it, the commission 
will recommend that most of Ottawa's support to higher education 
be delivered via grants to students, which would then be captured 
by universities through higher tuition fees. 


These alternative approaches will be researched and 
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evaluated at our small conference. In addition to publishing the 
conference volume, which will feed into the federal-provincial 
negotiation process with respect to the fiscal arrangements, the 
council will likely attempt to issue a position paper on this 
subject. Given that we have already held a conference on the 
structure of post-secondary education internally in the province, 
this focus on the federal-provincial interface complements our 
earlier work and will permit a comprehensive overview of the 
sector. 


The second conference, to be held in November, will focus on 
the value added tax. Much work has been done on the possibility of 
introducing this tax, the work being done in the federal 
Department of Finance, but since it somehow must be related to the 
current retail sales taxes levied in the provinces, the 
implications for Ontario are rather obvious. Hence the purpose of 
the conference will be to evaluate a value added tax from the 
Ontario perspective. 


In conducting and publishing our research, we are fully 
aware that there are a variety of constituencies to which we could 
direct ourselves: the academics, the civil servants, the 
politicians, business and labour. In large measure this is the 
reason the council has a wide variety of publications. However, 
there are times when the very complexity of the issue being 
researched requires that the analysis become rather sophisticated. 


I can give several examples. The study on Canada-US free 
trade develops a complicated empirical apparatus to appraise the 
potential costs and benefits of free trade. The study on regional 
policy involved considerable mathematical expertise. The study of 
the pulp and paper industry incorporated a sophisticated modelling 
procedure to capture the essence of the corporate tax system as it 
impacts on the industry. : 


These approaches make the core of these books virtually 
inaccessible to the intelligent layman. Although the policy 
implications are always clearly spelled out, none the less in each 
of these cases the studies have had a tremendous impact on the 
academic community because they have pushed out the frontiers of 
the discipline in ways that have provided an entirely fresh 
approach to the underlying policy issues. However, the council 
must attempt to strike a balance here. In recent years we have 
been moving away from the sophisticated analyses, although one 
cannot abandon them entirely. 


Another area that requires balance is how close the council 
gets to government decision-making. To do research on topics that 
the government will decide upon in one way or another prior to our 
publication is not particularly useful. We are not privy to the 
information flows within the various ministries. Hence the council 
has generally taken the view that our research ought to be 
directed towards issues that will impinge on the provinces over 
the medium term. In this way we can serve to highlight those 
issues which will loom important in the near future but which the 
System has not as yet given adequate attention to. The conference 
format allows us the flexibility to focus where necessary on more 
pressing issues. 
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Included in the background material provided for this 
occasion you will find information relating to our budget. In real 
terms, the budget is lower than it was in the mid-19/0s, yet our 
research output has increased. This has been due to the very 
substantial internal reorganization the council has put in place 
over the past several years. 


Just as we were about to prepare this document, we also 
found that we have a very substantial budget cut, as of yesterday. 
We have not as yet sorted out the full implications of what it 
means for the council activities, but I think it will be rather 
dramatic. 


Ending on that somewhat sad note, we will be more than happy 
to describe the various initiatives of the council and our overall 
budget position in the question period that follows. That is all lI 
have to say for the present. 


Mr. Chairman: Perhaps you could explain to us what role 
you see the council performing in the setting of policy in 
Ontario? Do you see a major role there for your council? 


Dr. Courchene: I do not see a major role for the council 
to get involved in policy on a day-to-day basis. In earlier years 
we have set out some possible alternatives and their costs and 
benefits to the province; then when decisions become relevant to 
an issue in question, one can Ferereback. to_-the- council. 


We are not a line department of government. We have never 
intended to be that. We are always open to requests by the 
government to look at particular issues. So far we have had only 
one. We were asked by the Treasurer a few years ago to investigate 
whether Ontario should adopt its own personal income tax. I think 
we fulfilled that mandate very effectively. We published our own 
position paper and two volumes of research. Our answer in that 
case was no, it is not time yet; there are other alternatives. The 
government accepted that. 


10:30 a.m. 


However, one implication of this is that Saskatchewan picked 
up our recommendations. We said in that volume that the present 
shared tax system with the federal government for personal income 
taxes is that the Ontario government and the other eight provinces 
which are signatories can assign a certain tax rate to the federal 
tax collector; in Ontario it is now 48 per cent. We Saicdecthat™= 10 
this age of computers it is just about as effective to assign your 
own tate and bracket structures to a commonly defined base. That 
is exactly what Saskatchewan picked up on when that province 
introduced a so-called flat tax in its budget this year. 


One implication may be that the system is now open to 
maintain our unified structure of taxation but to allow the 
Ontario government, if it wishes, to assign its own rate and 
bracket structures to a commonly determined tax base. 


In that sense, by looking at some of these underlying 
issues, we can feed directly into the policy process. Our work on 
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pensions, for example, was a comprehensive overview of some of the 
positions the Ontario government should consider seriously. We 
were offside from what the government did on one or two issues, 
but in general the later Ontario position paper came very close to 
the council's recommendations on pensions. 


I can go through most of our research and talk about ways in 
which the council has provided a backdrop for the policymakers to 
be able to ascertain the costs and benefits of various alternative 
approaches, but we do not take part in the day-to-day 
decision-méking. 


Dr. Grant: I have been on the council for years, not in 
the chairman’s role but as a simple member. It strikes me that the 
things the council has done while I have been on the council and 
what we have on our agenda for the fall and winter terms are of 
quite a different order than trying to assess what the Ministry of 
Treasury and Economics’ problems are this month or will be in the 


coming session. 


As an example of one of the projects we are currently 
considering, we are looking at the question of stewardship. 
Stewardship might mean, what is the weight of debt that 
governments are passing on to future generations and should we be 
taking a tougher view about getting the deficit down? What are the 
long-term as well as the short-term implications for the next 
generation's burden? What is the value of heritage? What is the 
value of conserving the older parts of our society? Does it make 
sense, for instance, to give them tax breaks or subsidies? 


Those questions are important to Ontario in the medium-term 
context. They are not necessarily right up at the top of the 
agenda today. How shall we handle the pollution issues, nuclear 
waste, acid rain and other ways we make our society less livable? 
What about the exhaustible resources question? 


Then there is the big question: Who is this stewardship for? 
It is an interesting question. When we talk about handing burdens 
on to the future, it is never clear whether we are thinking very 
much of our grandchildren's interests. On the other hand, we are 
handing them a better society in many ways. Is it because we are 
looking out for our grandchildren, or is it because we are looking 
out for number one and our grandchildren happen to get the benefit 
of what we have done in our own interest? 


These are meaty issues, everyone will agree, with regard to 
setting not only private behavioural agendas but also public 
policy agendas. Somebody should be looking at those issues from a 
provincial perspective and not just from the perspective of a 
federal Macdonald commission or various other perfectly legitimate 
perspectives. 


That is What it means torme. to pevon the council and to ery 
to push for these kinds of things. 


Mr. Chairman: I am sure other inembers will want to pick 
up on this; so we will have more discussion about it later. It has 
always been a fascinating process to try to establish exactly how 
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all these people who write the kind of reports that you write fit 
into the political process. *-You°can never quite get°a relationship 
established, let alone any kind of direct line role that they play. 


For example, the documents you prepare--I happen to be one 
of the members here who reads them--are interesting. I agree there 
is a need for someone to do that kind of task, but how it fits in 
the process often mystifies me; for instance, the fact that we 
would do a study commissioned by an agency in Ontario and it is 
used by Saskatchewan but not used by Ontario. 


I search for the relationship here. Why do we have this 
agency if we do not use the work it does or if we do not at least 
see the connections? As someone who works in the Legislature, I 
should be able to see the connections. If I there is an agency out 
there and Ontario is funding it, there has to be a reason why we 
are doing that. When I look for the reason with your agency and a 
number of others, I sometimes have difficulty establishing exactly 
what this agency of Ontario does for the government. 


While I agree wholeheartedly that the work has to be done by 
somebody, I am sometimes at a loss to figure out why we are 
connected with this agency. If you were a university, for example, 
I would say that you do tremendous work, that I like to read the 
papers you put out and that you provide a framework for a 
decision-making process, an exploration of options and all that. 
There would be no question about the kind of work you do. But the 
specific role you fill in a policy process is not clear. lI imagine 
other members will want to have a whack at that later. 


Mr. Sterling: But does that not stem from the fact they 
are concerned with long-term issues, which are of little relevance 


FO’ po Liticess inta ’practicalssense? 


Mr. Chairman: I would think a large element of politics 
is about long-term issues. 


ME. Steriing: They surely do not get debated very often. 
MretChairman: “That "is *true: 
Mr. McCaffrey: I would offer a gratuitous opinion-- 


Mr. Chairman: I knew you would. 


Mrs MeCatirey: --and a key observation. Governments 
ignore all kinds of good work done in the academic community, by 
the council and by other bodies in society. I say this having 
spent, as has my colleague Norm Sterling, some years in cabinet. 
He and I have shared some frustrations. It boils down simply to 
this: Governments have their own agendas, rightly or wrongly. 
Paralleling the work the council was doing on pensions, we had a 
Treasurer who was very much a leader in bringing about some 
uniformity in pension legislation in the country. That they may 
never have met is a possibility. I suspect he was aware of their 
work. It is just a different agenda. 


The political will has to be there, whether it is pensions 
or health care or some of these long-term things. re Sit ps not 
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there, and Norm could talk about this at some length, there is 
nothing you can do about it. 


Mr. Chairman: As a member, one of the reasons I find 
your work useful is that 1 am aware that the Treasurer, as one 
entity, has hundreds of people writing reports of this kind. I get 
to see the ones he wants me to see. I do not get to see the ones 
he does not want made public? Yours 16 thesonly worksoblthisicind 
that is available to everybody. 


What about the fact that you have begun to contract out work 
lately? The original idea was that we would have a council which 
would do this#lcind “of "study... 41 ‘che council) does Not -d0 1t fabat 
contracts it out to other people, why do we need a council? Why do 
we not get a committee of the Legislature, or the library or 
individual ministers, to contract it out? Tf “you! turn around “and 
contract the work out, why would we not cut out the middle man and 
CONLEACL TEVOuC direcu. ye 


Dr. Courchene: I would like to answer that, but I know 
Gail Cook wants to come in at some later point on that earlier 
issue. 


Wecontract out for a couple or reasons. Onesis that Sie vis 
far more efficient in conducting our research. In doing this, let 
me compare the Ontario Economic Council with the Economic Council 
of Canada. I do not know the exact numbers, but the Economic 
Council of Canada must have 60 or 70 full-time economists--people 
with economist titles. They have a budget that is about six times 
ours. We put out as much as they do, perhaps more. Our reputation 
in the system is every bit as good. 


Our role is to have three or four people inside the council. 
I think we have four researchers now, plus the chairman. These 
people are on two-year or three-year terms; they roll over. They 
are chosen for their expertise, given what we are about to 
research. We have not built up a long list of internal people who 
were brought on eight years ago to do something and now have not 
been able to get on with the current research agenda. In that 
Sense, we are very efficient. ~ 


10:40 a.m. 


The. internal council members, the economists on staff, 
obviously do some work, but they also oversee at a very hands-on 
level all the research that is contracted out. The Economic 
Council of Canada, with its 70 or 80 people, also contracts out; 
every time they do important research, it is contracted out. 


Our process as a little difterent’ fromrthabr. eine councedl 
sets the priorities for the research. Normally we will then have 
the research priorities sent out for public auction, as it were. 
The people who bid on the research are evaluated. Those proposals 
are evaluated by the council, by some peer group assessors. Once a 
contract is awarded, there is an initial seminar at the council, 
which normally brings in business, labour, the civil service and 
some academics to set the thing on the right track. 
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There are two other places at which the researcher is 
brought into the council's views on the issue, as well as the 
practitioner's. While in the final analysis what comes out is what 
the author has said, given that it has passed peer group review, 
and the council does not necessarily support every idea that is 
the books, we do have an increasing degree of control over the 
output in the sense that we guarantee it touches upon public 
policy issues for Ontario. 


We guarantee that the researcher is in fairly close contact 
with people who are affected, whether it is the industry or the 
civil service. In that sense, contracting out is also a way that, 
with the limited amount of funds we have, we can make our research 
go along with that. 


Mr. Chairman: You will probably hear from other members 
later that one of the most-heard criticisms of the council is that 
its work is all well and good, but it serves no practical purpose. 
I want to give you the chance to respond to that. 


Should this council be producing studies of a more practical 
nature? This committee, for example, has from time to time made 
recommendations around the larger economic questions and produced 
papers that give all members indicators of what is going to happen 
to Ontario economies prior to a budget being struck and some work 
that we have seen in other jurisdictions where this is pretty 
common practice. 


Can you respond to the criticism that the work done by the 
council is not as practical as it should be? 


Dr. Courchene: Given that we are not a line 
decision-making body, and do not want to be, I find it difficult 
to respond to that. I will go back to the value added tax 
conference we are going to have. There is a massive amount of 
research at the federal level looking at the value added tax. The 
provinces, to my knowledge, have not taken a elose Jook at. this 
issue. 


There has never been a value added tax conference in this 
country. We want to sponsor one. It will be a small conference on 
our property to take a look at what the implications are FOr 
Ontario and at other jurisdictions with value added taxes, how 
they are going to integrate with the retail sales tax, how you 
integrate with the retail sales tax when different provinces have 
different tax rates, what the value added tax is going to mean to 
firms in terms of the compliance cost and what it is going to mean 
for the distribution of income among Ontario's citizens. 


Nobody is looking at these issues from a provincial 
standpoint, yet they are incredibly important because it may well 
be that Ottawa has the right to put in a value added tax, but the 
provinces still have the right to have the retail sales: tax. You 
could get into an awful muddle unless some in-depth research were 
done into how this could be implemented and how it would dovetail 
with existing provincial tax policies. That would be highly 
practical if Ottawa ever decided to put this in. It is not a 
day-to-day decision, but somebody in Ontario has to be thinking 
about that, and it seems to me the on-line departments simply do 
not have the time to devote to these issues. 
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Mr.. Chairman: Leteme trysgto Zocus: thate aisbittic Due 
better for you. ; 


Every time a Treasurer stands up and announces a new budget, 
there are reams of numbers that float out. When a budget bill gets 
referred to a committee, for example, as has been the practice of 
late, committee members sit in a room around a table much like 
this, looking at a bill. The committee members want to know what 
will happen to various businesses and to the economy in general 
if, for example, he raises the retail sales tax by a point or two 
or extends it to even more products than are now concerned. 


One of the problems I have as an opposition member is that 
at the front of the room is the Treasurer with his staff. They 
have economic projections coming out of their ears. We are sitting 
over at the sidelines here, saying, 'Would it not be nice if we 
had some independent economic projections of the ramifications of 
allthis?) We do not. 


Some of us, myself included, might say, "It would be nice if 
someone such as the Ontario Economic Council could take a run at 
that and publish a document that says, ‘If you raise the retail 
sales tax by two points, this is what happens to small business 
and to people who run refreshment trucks, and here is an 
independent projection of the ramifications of that.'" 


As it stands, we are at a disadvantage. The Treasurer has 
all the resources of a government to do that kind of projection. 
The numbers, whether they are right or wrong, look authoritative. 
We have no weapons to do battle with; there is no independent 
yardstick we can use. We are at a great disadvantage. That is one 
practical thing an economic council could do. 


Let me get to the last question that John had here. 
Dr. Auld: May I respond to that? 
Mr. Chaitman: cures 


Dr. Auld: Iv am DougAuld, a member of council. The 
specific example you gave is a good point to raise, the 
relationship between the Ontario Economic Council and other 
research organizations. 


There are many private research organizations which, the 
minute a budget is announced, have all the answers you are talking 
about, whether it is Informetrica, Chase Econometrics or one of a 
number of other agencies. Most of these are private agencies, and 
they will take a budget and run the numbers through their 
projections. The Legislature can look and see whether the 
Treasurer's projections and the government's projections are out 
of line with these other forecasts that are made. 


The other thing is that the council probably is not in a 
position to respond as quickly as you would like it to respond 
with respect to a budget. These private research organizations 
have large, sophisticated econometric models. In some cases they 
have support staff of 40 to 50 people and, within a matter of say 
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a couple of weeks, could undertake the kind of analysis you are 
speaking of. The council, with its four permanent members and the 
need to very carefully assess who is going to do the research, 
even if it were to undertake this analysis, probably would take 
months before you would have an answer. 


A distinction has to be drawn between the kind of research 
that is undertaken by private organizations, which have very large 
resources and can respond almost overnight, and that done by the 
council, which, as the chairman has pointed out, has a very small 
permanent staff and its research is of a long-range nature. 


Mr. Chairman: That emphasizes the problem. The people 
who are making the decision about whether this bill will proceed 
are caught in the middle of the process. The Treasurer has those 
resources and can do that. Some parts of the private sector have 
those resources and can do that also. 


We have access to neither of those. We have access to 
researchers who are generalists, mostly working for the leaders to 
make sure the political leaders do not go out in front of the 
television cameras and look really stupid tonight. Essentially, 
that is their job. But the members who sit on the committee have 
virtually no access to that kind of resource. 


It occurs to many of us that we have an economic council, 
which may not be prepared to give us an overnight set of numbers 
but which at least has a lot more resources than we have and has 
on staff economists who could interpret for us, as laypeople, 
numbers that are generated by other people. 


It would be useful if the private sector were to rolls in 
with its sets of numbers and.accountants, lawyers and whatever and 
made a presentation to a committee. We need some translation 
services. We do not speak that language. We do not work in that 
milieu. We turn around and ask, "What did that guy say?" and 
somebody on the Treasury staff will interpret for us. That is 
polite and nice but perhaps not quite as neutral as we would like 
co HaVeritlhaters Oureppopien. 


£O¢500a. a. 
Mr. Jones: May I make a brief comment/ 
Mravcharrman = Yves. 


MrieJones: Ll’ am’ Bill Jones, a member of council.” Mr’. 
McCaffrey partly answered that when he made the comment that the 
government has its own agenda. One of the things the committee 
needs to be clear on is that the council is not an instrument of 
the government, but if the council had the facility to do the kind 
of thing you are suggesting, I do not think the council would be 
in business for more than a week. 


There is a healthy tension at the current time between the 
staff of the Treasury and the council, and there are occasions, as 
I understand it, when the staff of the Treasury is a bit nervous 
about whether the council is getting into some of the research 
that they should be in. 
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I am a bit puzzled by your comment. If ore looks at the 
doucuments, it is true the council is not providing next-day 
information on the government's budget; but, as you know, that is 
a very tightly held, in-house type of kind of thing, with security 
guards through the whole of the Frost Building. That is a 
government function and nobody else is going to play a role in 
chat. 


From a practical point of view, if you look at the papers 
and the things the chairman has cited as work the council has 
done, I can think of nothing more practical than those, although 
it does not deal with those numbers. In dealing with those 
numbers, I do not think the council would be in business for more 
than two or three days because it is not a research body for the 
opposition parties; it is a research body for the people of 
Ontario. 


You have quite rightly cited that it is not a research body 
for Saskatchewan; but if we do something worth while and they are 
wise enough to pick it up if it is a good thing, then all power to 
them. The politicians here have every right and privilege that the 
members in Saskatchewan have, including to read the documents and 
pick something up. I think that is partly what Mr. McCaffrey was 
driving at earlier when he said the government has its own agenda 
and it is very difficult for the council, which does not think its 
role 1S to ttyito cutednto that agenda: 


Dr. Cook: Mr. Chairman, I have a good deal of 
sensitivity to the thrust of your questions, and it may help if we 
look at a spectrum of types of research institutions or research 
granting agencies. 


At one end, we have granting agencies, such as the Social 
Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada in Ottawa, that 
simply reward excellence. If somebody comes up with a good idea 
and their peers think it is a good idea, funds are provided. That 
is way out on the end, and nobody has any control over that except 
the researcher and the peer evaluation process. 


The middle is what we are trying to grope for at the Ontario 
Economic Council, which is a research policy unit. We have moved 
closer, perhaps not as as close as we ultimately will, to try to 
control at least the theme areas that people in the Legislature, 
in business and in the trade union movement regard as fundamental. 
Within that process, as the chairman has indicated, the council 
members are taking a firm hand. We are not saying, "Carte blanche; 
just because you want to do something in the area of pensions, you 
do what you like,"' but rather, "You do the aspects that we think 
ane ‘criticals to won) 


The other end of the spectrum, isi what 1 think you are 
looking. for. Again, I have a good deal of sensitivity to it. It is 
something that would be useful to committees of the Legislature. I 
do not think ollirsSisithe institution to.dosittucbur it is sadly 
lacking, both in Ontario and even at the federal government level. 
Some other type of structure is required in order that researchers 
working in that environment have access to the information to 
allow them to do exactly the job you require to help you in making 
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your decisions. To try to meld the Ontario Economic Council with 
that would be a mistake; it cannot be done. 


Mr. Chairman: You are kind of getting at the final 
question which I had about changing the mandate. I hear from two 
or three of you now that you do not think the mandate could be 
changed. 


For example, this committee has on occasion been in areas 
where we felt we needed some august group of folks, very learned 
in a particular field to go away and think about a problem for a 
while. The Ontaric Law Reform Commission is an example. As part of 
our process we referred a matter to them, they deliberated for 
eight or 10 months and then presented us with a very thorough 
document that was very useful to us. It utilized the expertise we 
did not have, was able to consider it in a way that we as 
politicans cannot and provided us with a very useful set of 
information. 


What if the mandate of the council were changed to provide 
for that? For example, let us say the committees were restructured 
here and we had a committee to look at budgetary policy for the 
next 10 years; such a committee might say, ''We will have the 
Ontario Economic Council do a study." I hear you saying that you 
do not think you could function in that milieu. 


Dr. Courchene: No. That is not what we are saying. We 
have done that. Part of our mandate says we can be given 
references by the Lieutenant Governor in Council. I do not know 
whether that means the Legislature. 


Mr. Chairman: In a sense it traditionally means that. In 
a teal sense it means someone in the cabinet thinks you ought to 
do this. We have nothing to do with that. If your mandate were 
changed so, for example, legislative committees could refer 
matters to you for deliberation, would that hinder your operation 
or would it be totally unacceptable to you? Could you handle it? 


Dr. Courchene: I suppose we could handle many of then, 
but there is a question of agreeing upon the terms of reference 
and how they are going to be funded. However, the council stands 
ready, if asked by the government--and you are pushing it a little 
further--to undertake these special research topics. 


I must say, even though we spent an enormous amount of time 
and worked very hard over an eight-month period to generate three 
volumes on personal income tax, there was a feeling of 
satisfaction on the part of council members that’ we were 
responding to an important issue, or one that was viewed to be so, 
and we think we delivered a very high-quality product. It was 
effectively a mini-royal commission, let us say, at a Fract:ton tet 
the normal cost of a royal commission. It made the council 
considerably more enthusiastic. 


We are looking for ways in which we can serve the peopie of 
Ontario better. 


Mr. Chairman: That is much the same as Mr. Eichmanis was 
trying to point out in his research paper. We are grappling with 
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the basic question of why there is an Ontario Economic Council. If 
it is clear you do not work for the govenment or the opposition 
parties, fine. However, that just about covers everyone who sits 
in that chamber. You do not work for the Legislature; so why are 
we paying you? If you are making an argument that you work for the 
people of Ontario, we would be interested in how many read your 
reports. If that comes out as 150, we might say people do not use 
the service very much; maybe it is one we could do without. 


We have somehow to find the role of the council. How does it 
fit intosthespolnticalsprocessmin ~Ontarrvogun stchvanwayetihaeecnere 
fs Qustitication wor, fundiane itspactivitiesi(M lr tyoul arerturniang 
out reports that make you feel good, we are happy about that, but 
it may not be the prime purpose of the exercise. 


We would like to see not only what makes you feel good but 
also that the Legislature or other groups around the province are 
able to use your work in some way or to have input into the kinds 
of things you study, or that your reports are somehow useful to 
the people of Ontario. They may not read them, but if somehow it 
has an impact on their lives that is positive, that is what we are 
looking for. 


Mr. Sterling: Perhaps Mr. Breaugh has some of the same 
frustrations I had. They do not exist only for opposition members; 
I can assure you they exist also for government members, either as 
back-benchers or as members of cabinet. 


We are missing one key factor if, as Mr. Jones has said, the 
role of the Ontario Economic Council is to serve the Ontario 
public and let them know what the situation is in relation to some 
very relevant subjects. I do not think there is any problem with 
what it has been studying and looking at, because when one looks 
through its status report, much is very important to us today. 


However, how do you get what you are doing down to the base 
level of what I am doing and communicate one with the other? I get 
all kinds of these reports every day. I love to read all these 
things but, frankly, I do not have the time or energy. How do you 
relate that with what we are doing here? If you cannot relate it 
to us, when it is our job, then how can you relate it to the guy 
in the street? s 

Speaking as an engineer rather than as a lawyer, I do not 
understand why you have not been able to relate--or why somebody 
has not been able to relate, because maybe it is not your mandate 
--to me as a legislator the information, 1 need on housing, on 
sales tax or on whatever other kinds of things and to relate that 
into a long-term view of what is happening. I do not understand 
why that has not been done. 


inate. 


Basically I have come to the conclusion that things have 
become so complex:in Ontario, iny Ganada’ and an) the world that 
there is very little accountability at any level because the tools 
have not been developed as quickly as the complexity has occurred. 
That is what I think you people, or someone, should be applying 
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your minds to how we get the proper buttons to press so that the 
long-term questions will be related to the short-term problems as 
they arise. If the political agenda is housing today, then I have 
to be able to push the buttons, and the public has to be able to 
push the buttons, to get the true answers. If the truth does not 
get out, then the problem is exacerbated. 


What I see as still a problem is the data input. Do you have 
the proper data, or should you be directing government to collect 
certain data so we can get that kind of information back? 


I will give you one example. People across the province are 
electing school boards that spend the majority of our property 
taxes. In my opinion, they have absolutely no idea about the 
financial status of those boards. They do not know whether they 
are spending money wisely or poorly. They do not know whether they 
are underspending or overspending. 


I have a dramatic situation in my own riding of Carleton- 
Grenville. On the one hand I have a board that I suspect is 
overspending, and on the other hand I have a board that 1 suspect 
is underspending. But those figures are never presented; an 
economic package is never presented to the voter so he can make a 
decision. Nor is there ever any good debate, because the trustees 
are never challenged. We can all bafflegab our way out of it. i 


If anything can be done to bring accountability back into 
the process--accountability for us currently as politicians so we 
do not damn our children or our grandchildren, which 1 am very 
much concerned with--that is the key factor. If someone were to 
invent a computer that could give us more information now so that, 
if we did extend rent controls from 1976 on, we could get some 
idea during the next two or three months of how much housing 
starts had fallen off because of it, then politicians might make 
the right decision. They would not play to whoever it might be. 


That is the problem. We will not solve the long-term problem 
of the issue I was just referring to unless we can push the 
buttons, and the press can see that the buttons have been pushed, 
so we know whether the number of housing starts has fallen or 
risen. 


Dr. Courchene: There are two sorts of issues there. One 
of them relates to the problem that we on the council perceive, 
and that is how we can communicate our results once we have them. 
Frankly, we have not done a very good job of that. We had an 
all-day meeting this spring directed precisely towards that issue. 
We want to bring more groups into the process both in initiating 
research and on the research and policy dissemination side. 


We are keenly aware of that problem. Part of it relates to 
the way our books are presented, and part of it relates to what we 
do after we publish a book. We have in process some mechanisms to 
enhance substantially our contact with senior civil service people 
after we publish a book and with anybody else who is willing to 
listen to us. We are willing to give seminars on the result. 


We too believe that is a problem. We are trying our best to 
work with it, but it has been a problem that has existed 
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throughout the life of the council; it is part of the issue of 
what our constituency is. 


The second part of your valuable comment had to do in part 
with the sort of issues the council works on. We are also 

grappling with the accountability thing. We have an ongoing study 
that tries to look at the various ways in which Ontario has issued 
government contracts. We are looking at the incentives in those 
contracts and what they imply for different types of deliveries on 
the contract. I think we have some new approaches to this. Ontario 
H; dro has agreed to experiment with one of the new contract forms 
we developed to see if it can enhance delivery and reduce cost 
overruns. 


These are precisely the issues the council is willing to 
tackle. However, an in-depth study of school board by school 
board, to take your example, would probably exhaust half the 
council's budget for a year. It is very data-intensive but none 
the less a very valuable project. 


Dr. Grant: Under our mandate, we are asked to respond to 
references. I do not see any reason why, with the appropriate 
change in the enabling legislation, we could not respond to 
references from legislative committees as much as we could respond | 
to those from the civil service through the cabinet. 


However, it would mean a change in the way we act. It would 
mean a change in the budgeting, in the staffing and in the role we 
play. Some tensions could arise. We are now part of the Ministry 
of Treasury and Economics vote. If we were going to be part of the 
parliamentary vote, or to try to meld the two, trying to serve 
those two masters would be very difficult; yet it might be done. 


Our feeling is that the present mandate is a workable one. 
We have carved out an area where we are useful, and we are making 
our waves with the policymaker community. A high level of respect 
and attention is paid at all stages, not just at the publication 
stage but also while the stuff is going through the mill. There is 
a lot of peer review. A lot of people in the academic community, 
for instance, are focusing on policy issues; they would not have, 
done so unless they had been funded by the council. 


There is a consciousness-raising going on. I feel too that 
we are not necessarily hitting all the audiences we should be. If 
in your wisdom you want to suggest a broadening of or a change in 
the mandate, I think in many ways we would be ready to try to 
respond; but it would have to be quite a change. 


a OP eee 


Sterling: I am very much concerned about regional 
ast = in our province. I am in the unfortunate position of 
having to represent an area that is not as economically depressed 
--I am talking about Grenville county--as the other area I 
represent, the regionalemumicipalityeor ;Ottawa-Carleton. 


ee Mr. McCaffrey: Which one is it where you lose that one 
poll? 


~ 
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At any rate, I have always been hampered in being able to 
put forward the less fortunate area in terms of pleading my case. 
Most governments operate either on a municipal, regional or county 
basis in terms of how they assist various areas. I still have a 
problem in getting hard data as to how well one community is doing 
in comparison to another community. I have to add in factors such 
as family income levels as well as the property tax base and those 
Randvor ‘things. 


Have you tried to develop, or directed government to 
collect, better indicators of how various communities are doing so 
that better decisions can be made as to where our assistance might 
go? 


Dr. Courchene: The answer to that is yes, but let me 


make a brief comment. 


Prior to my chairmanship--I think it was under Grant Reuber 
--the council did take a tour of some of the northern areas and 
tried to develop a regional approach to some of the issues. In our 
reorientation seminar last spring, we decided it was time again to 
take a much closer look at the regions. Much to our dismay, we 
found the database by region was extremely fragmented. It was very 
dict hi cule tos cetdata. 


What we have done is we have put together a major internal 
document that lists what is available by region, say, on personal 
income and on unemployment, rates. It is part of our ongoing thrust 
to try to develop more information on a regional basis so that 
some of these questions can be answered. 


The council is simply not in a position to start collecting 
data, since that is extremely expensive. However, within a very 
short time, we will be able to isolate on a regional basis those 
data sources that are valuable and not available. We wanted to do 
this prior to attempting to get very deeply involved in the 
regional aspects of the Ontario economy, because if there are data 
lacking--and the process of collecting, whether by interview or by 
sampling techniques, is well beyond our budget--we could make 
recommendations indicating what is lacking, what is needed and how 
one might go about doing it. 


We would be more than happy to provide the committee with 
out current status report on the existence of microdata by region 
in Ontario. 


Mrs Sterling: Si" think more direction--for instance, 
perhaps by asking one or two more questions on the income tax 
form--would give politicians many more tools to enable them to 
direct assistance where it should go. Therefore, we would be able 
to better use the taxpayers' dollar to help out those who are in 
need and not throw the money everywhere and not address problems. 
If I could give you any direction, I would like that to be taken. 


In following up your other comments about your role and 
everything else, I still want you to think about the hactk-that 
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somebody has to'relay this *stur oy el Osis mobo fist (tie "polre terans a: 
am thinking about; I only talked about the politicians as being a 
small part of the "publics Somebody bas*towrelay%itsto thespubiic 
somewhere. It has to get down there in a fairly simple form, 
probably through the electronic media, to put back into the system 
some kind of true accountability. 


Mr "Warner Ye? would "like*romzo backtamlitt Femtontry, co 
understand the process that is involved here. I have a series of 
questions. 


Can someone tell me what triggers research? After the 
research is begun, what stages are involved; and when the research 
is complete, what happens to it from there? I would like to have a 
better understanding of the process. 


Dr. Courchene: I will turn it over to the research 
director for that question. He will probably be talking about the 
research, because I think there is a different answer for the 
conferences than there is for the research. I will handle the 
conferences later. 


Mr. Warner: Okay. 


Dr. Conklin: Let us consider one particular éxample. 
Professor Courchene mentioned a study by MacAfee and McMillan in 
regard to government contracting procedures. MacAfee and McMillan 
approached us about the possibility of commissioning research by 
them on this subject. At any time, we stand ready as a council to 
investigate and discuss considered proposals. Anyone can submit a 
proposal to us at any time. 


In this case, having received the proposal, we sent a copy 
to the Provincial Auditor and asked his opinion in regard to 
whether he felt commissioning this research could be helpful. We 
discussed it with other civil servants as well. A committee of the 
council studied the proposal and met with MacAfee and McMillan. 


An important point in regard to policy relevance and the 
earlier comments might be that whereas in the House many of you 
question whether the Manual of Administration is being followed 
.correctly, what MacAfee and McMillan were asking was whether the 
Manual of Administration is itself the most optimal or ideal set 
of instructions. 


The contract was signed based upon the advice of the 
committee of the council and outside peers, individuals who have 
written in this field and established a reputation as being 
experts: “in. this: *area:. 


Interestingly, as part of that contract, we inserted a 
clause that their report had to be written in a way such that 
someone not skilled in mathematics would be able to read and 
understand it. This was the first contract in which we explicitly 
said that the intelligent layman should be able to read it, that 
any mathematics should be put in an appendix and should be 
described in the English language. 
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Furthermore, we said their study had to be policy-relevant; 
they had to study the actual practices in process in Ontario 
today. I emphasize that because when we are through, I think we 
will have a study that is relevant and focusing on something 
important that is occurring in Ontario today. 


We have had two review seminars, each attended by 29 to 30 
civil servants. There has been substantial discussion between 
MacAfee and McMillan on the one hand and civil servants involved 
in contracting on the other hand. Representatives of the 
Provincial Auditor came to both seminars. 


When the study was completed, we sent it to the Provincial 
Auditor and asked for any corrections that should perhaps be made 
in regard to technical information that MacAfee and McMillan might 
not have accurate. 


Throughout this process we use anonymous referees who attend 
the seminar and who give us written criticisms, which are then 
passed on to the authors. Prior to publication, the final 
manuscript again is refereed. 


In other words, we go through a type of evaluation that 
ensures it is policy-relevant by bringing civil servants into our 
seminars, by having them read thé manuscripts and the proposals 
and discussing these issues with the authors. We have the peer 
review among academics to ensure the technical quality of the 
Material, quite apart from its policy relevance. 


An element that has not been stressed this morning, which I 
think should be, is the role of the council. The council members 
come from a variety of backgrounds. For example, we have Cliff 
Pilkey on our council as well as academics and representatives of 
financial institutions and manufacturing industries. 


We have a cross-section of people representing various 
perspectives who are able to come to the review seminars, comment 
on the particular projects and be part of the entire review 
process. That is something special which, for example, the civil 
service on its own does not have. 


DPeZO- Cari 


Furthermore, the people who do our studies nearly always are 
university professors who have doctorates in economics and who 
have written substantially in the field and are published. In the 
civil service at Queen's Park that is not the case. In Queen's 
Park only a handful of people have PhDs in economics and only a 
handful of people have published. 


There is a different quality of research, quite apart from 
the time element. The fact is that the civil servants are busy 
with tomorrow's memoranda and tomorrow's speeches. You have an 
expertise involved in our research which is not present within the 
Civil service. 


It provides a perspective that does not exist within the 
civil service. You would never want a government run by academics. 
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It is not the only set of answers and the only perspective by any 
means. All I am suggesting is it is a different perspective, which 
you do not get from within the civil service. 


We publish the book based upon the comments of the referees. 
In some cases we issue working papers rather than going to the 
expense of issuing the book, if it is not particularly relevant or 
if there are some questions about the technical quality. When the 
book is published, we distribute it to the media; often we have a 
press conference. 


Just to pursue a point made a moment ago, we now make tape 
recordings with the author and distribute these to radio stations. 
Frequently, these are in the form of a play so the populace are 
able to understand, from that dialogue with the author, the basic 
thrust. Perhaps we should do more of that. 


Ultimately we may move towards issuing tape recordings 
rather than books. It may well be that in this modern, 
high-technology society people will more readily listen to a tape 
recording summarizing a volume than they will read the book 
itself. Distributing those tapes to members of the Legislature 
might be an extra thing we could do to be useful. 


The media do examine our bodks and consider them. We have a 
collection of press clippings based upon our studies and could 
readily provide you with that as evidence that the media do find 
our books important and interesting, do understand them, do write 
about them and that the average citizen does read about them. 


Mr. Warner: That is the end of the process, though. I 
may simplify it a bit, but having completed the work, no one is 
obligated, either the Legislature or the government, to respond in 
any way to the work that is done. No one is obligated to take the 
Geport and dealtwith at (eiehecuto Giciniss It Ory tO, accept at yor 
Co act on 1tb:anlany way: 


It is kind of like scattering the seeds on the ground and 
hoping some will take hold somewhere, although I do not want to 
misrepresent what you are doing. 


Dr. Conklin: I do not think your analogy is appropriate 
in that we are involving the civil servants in review seminars, in 
treading the manuscripts and in commenting on the manuscripts. They 
are part of that process; they are not obliged to be, but they do 
attend the seminars. They are not obliged to read the manuscripts 
and comment, but they do. It is not quite scattering seeds in that 
sense. It is a way of providing civil servants involved in their 


daily work with a perspective that they themselves are not able to 
develop. 


Apart from that, we do have our consensus documents, which 
are developed as a council membership under the direction of the 
chairman. You received four specific consensus documents, which. 
represent the advice of the council in regard to deficits, the 
taxation of personal investment income, pensions and the question 
of a separate personal income tax for Ontario. These are signed by 
each of the council members and reflect a general consensus, with 
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an occasional dissenting opinion, in regard to specific policy 
areas of importance today. It is not necessary for anyone on the 
government side to respond in a precise way to these volumes, but 
it is clearly a case where we are providing rational, easily 
understood advice. 


Mr. Warner: Should there be an obligation on behalf of 
the Legislature to respond to economic documents put forward and 
which went through the research? You felt it was important, 
otherwise you would not have undertaken it. You have explained 
your process; so obviously you evaluate the worthiness of the 
project. 


You have done all this good work and have been very 
meticulous, from your discription, as to how you go about the 
work. Having completed that, do you think there should be an 
obligation on the Legislature to deal with that paper, either to 
gisniescititoyacceptiltjtontakesypartsrout,or atpor torsdo 
something with it so that you would be assured of a public airing 
of the work you have done? 


Dr. Courchene: My hunch is the answer to that is no. We 
would Love it to happen, but I think we are changing the whole 
nature of the process if a specific response on a particular issue 
is required. This is largely because in the final analysis the 
council does not necessarily support the views of the authors. 


On consensus documents it a little different. I think we 
should call them position papers, because it is very difficult to 
get consensus on some of these. 


Mr. McClellan: May I intervene very briefly at this 
point? I want to pick you up on that. You refer to them as 
consensus documents-- 


Dr. Courchene: I think we would call them position 
papers. , 


Mr. McClellan: Anyway, there were documents that had 
dissenting opinions from Mr. Pilkey of the Ontario Federation of 
Labour. It would be quite inaccurate to describe your work as the 
development of a consensus. It might be more accurate to describe 
it as a consensus of views within the business community or from a 
business culture perspective. 


Dr. Courchene: That is not quite correct. It is correct 
that ''consensus” is the wrong word, if by that one means 
unanimity. There was unanimity on the personal income tax; but on 
the others there have been dissents from people who think we have 
not gone far enough and from people who think we have gone too 
far; so we have reached sort of a middle ground between the 
extremes on the council. Whether that is an appropriate middle 
ground is another issue. 


For that reason, we are simply not going to attempt to try 
to get a consensus on free trade, for example, because we cannot 
do it within the council. We have done some work on free trade 
that has had an enormous influence on the system, but that work 
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has been very careful in pointing out, "Here are the gainers and 
here are the losers.'' Further, it said there is one big unsolved 
problem, and that is the adjustment costs; we are now focusing on 
the nature of the adjustment costs. In an area such as that we 
cannot get consensus. 


There is still some value in trying to put forth an Issues 
and Alternatives document. This is a little different type of 
document. The council used to do that, and we may be moving 
towards that sort of approach again, saying: "Here are the issues. 
Here are three or four alternatives. Here is what is implied by X 
and here is what is implied by Y. We cannot agree on this, but 
these are the issues that separate us on the council." 


Mr. McClellan: That seems to me a lot more sensible than 
the council attempting to put forward position papers, documents, 
studies and reports as though they were consensus documents when a 
major constituency of the council and of the community finds 
itself consistently in dissent with them. That is the aspect of 
the council's work that bothers me personally. 


Your work does not reflect the range of views, options, 
values and assumptions within the community, but attempts to put 
forward perspectives as though they were a matter of consensus. 
They are not; there is no consensus. What there is in the 
community is a range of assumptions and proposals to deal with the 
specific topics being studied. 


Dr. Courchene: In part you are right. We were wrong to 
call them consensus documents in your sense, but we are not hiding 
the fact that these are difficult issues. 


Mr. MeG Yel Pans" 0f" course 


Dr. Courchene: In conducting our conferences, we have a 
range of participants. For example, we had a conference on 
deficits; the participants were split between those who favoured 
greater deficits in terms of expansion and those who did not. 
Similarly, at our recent free trade conference, there were people 
who were in favour of free trade and people who were on the 
extreme nationalist side with respect to culture. We balance that 
off. Werdoanot>try “to take™a posttionon tt. Wwe say, ) Here arerthe 
issues that are important for Ontario." 


TiS 30ea.n. 


We had a conference on public sector compensation where 
effectively we said: ''We want to focus on the relevant issue here. 
Nobody is going to say that public servants are bad or whatever. 
That is" out-of ‘the *conterence fal f yow*want todo that sithat Its 
some other issue. We want to focus on the issues relating to 
compensation in the public sector--wage dispute mechanisms and 
whether an incomes policy directed at public servants is an 
appropriate way to handle inflation--issues geared towards a 
narrow view of how you go about rewarding and deciding on a 
compensation program for the public service." 


On that side, the problem of the council was that we had a 
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tough time with the business community, which wanted to have 
something different done; so it goes both ways. But it is true 
that Mr. Pilkey has been isolated on three of the four consensus 
documents, always alongside somebody who takes the opposite view 
to the issue. For that reason, 1 personally decided that Issues 
and Alternatives is the way we have to go. 


Mr. Warner: I appreciate that. Earlier, the chairman 
raised the whole notion of practicality, and I am hearing 
conflicting messages. For me, Dr. Cook had an excellent 
explanation of this: two sides of the rainbow and something in 
between. 


It was teported in the Financial Post in 1982, according to 
our notes, that Mr. Miller, who was then the Treasurer, was 
contemplating disbanding the council. He was quoted as saying, "Il 
understand the need for academic work that is of interest to the 
academic community, but Ontario taxpayers should also be getting 
the kind of practical commentary the Economic Council of Canada 
provides." 


I read into that a comparison between the Ontario and 
Canadian councils and that the work of the Canadian one is of a 
more practical nature than that of the Ontario council. 

4 


I am grasping for an explanation as to (a) how practical you 
see yourselves in terms of the work that is being done and (b) 
whether it is valid to make a comparison between the Ontario and 
the Canadian councils. Are their functions different? Is it worth 
while even to make a comparison? 


Dre Courcnene: l'am appit piasea on “Ciis, but “the 
committee clerk or the committee researcher put that phrase in. 
The quote from Mr. Miller does not come from us. I was very 
unhappy when I saw that in there, because you are talking about a 
council at the federal level that on average has seven or eight 
times our research funding, it has 70 to 100 economist positions 
in-house, it has a full-time chairman--I am one day a week, or 
part-time anyway--and it has many more resources than we do. Un 
the other hand, I challenge the view that (a) they have done a 
better job or (b) they are more practical. 


It seems to me that Ontario is about to enter a negotiation 
process with a new government at the federal level that has some 
different notions of how federal-provincial relations ought to be 
conducted, and we are reeling under some of the pressures that 
existed under the unhappiness with the Canada Health Act on the 
part of some of the provinces and an equalization program that 
right now is effectively in a shambles. 


We decided that here is an area that means billions of 
dollars to Ontario. On the last fiscal go-around, Ontario got $4 
billion less over a five-year period than it expected. We decided 
that in dealing with Ottawa it was important for Ontario not to 
get caught out issue by issue, because this is a package. 


We put together a two-volume study, which is now out, and I 
am sure it is going to be used by every person who is involved in 
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that federal-provincial negotiation process. By the way, most of 
the speakers were drawn from the provinces and the federal 
government. The council has a reputation among the other provinces 
that they can also afford to come and talk here because it is 
partly a counter to some of the national organizations, even 
though we take Ontario's position. 


In any event, it seems to me we provided a background to 
say: "This is a complex process composed of seven or eight''--or 
perhaps 15;-if lethink about it, = intetrelatine™ parts-shere- are 
all the parts. Here is how they might interact together. It is 
important that we recognize it as a system." 


That. book can hardly be more practical as a starting point. 
Ontario and Ottawa are starting on the process of what can happen 
today with the finance ministers talking about the Canada 
assistance plan. But our message in that book is: “Hold it. You 
cannot change the Canada assistance plan without recognizing that 
it is going to have impact on the unemployment insurance program 
and all the other programs that are interrelated." 


Mr Warner: tf) Chink Dry Cookenad 4 comments lo mare. 


Dr. Cook: Yes. I wonder if I might add something to that 
fesponse. It seems to me we need a good definition of what 
constitutes practicality. I do not think anybody is hiding the 
fact that in this day and age we probably do have technicians 
talking to technicians more than they are talking to the lay 
public. The question is whether the Ontario Economic Council ought 
to be pushing that forward somehow to your constituents, or to you 
people, but let us just stay within the confines of technician 
talking to technician. 


Let us use the example of value added tax, which is being 
raised in Ottawa. We are going to have an awfully practical matter 
here in Ontario. It may affect only one or two of you people on 
this committee. You may not be interested. The implications could 
be*incredible tor Ontario, sputgiteiavonLy the technical peoptre ,*"or 
bureaucrats, some of you who have specialized interests in these 
economic matters, who are going to pick up on this and say, "This 
1S practicalsVtnis is really "eoine=to atfeer-Ontario, “and-who-are 
going to be interested in pursuing that process. 


There is a legitimate question as to whether the council 
should be pushing those frontiers further. But just because you 
have a technical economist speaking to a technical economist in 
the government of Ontario is not to say the matter they are 
Ealking*about 1s*imprace ical. 


By the same token, you would see a mad scramble if there 
were a new issue the council had anticipated in its documents. 
There would be one mad dash for those documents and, I dare say, 
within the civil service in Ontario when it affects the ministry 
that it is imposed upon. pe 

Again, thet practicalitytisaa fanetion of the issue of who is 
interested. We do not profess to go to the layman. Is this concept 
of writing a book going to keep the layman's interest? How many do 
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you have time to read? How many of us have time to read all these 
things? We read summaries of most of them. The ones we are 
interested in we pursue. There is a good, legitimate question 
about what constitutes practicality. 


Mr. Warner: I appreciate that. The message I am getting 
from you folks is that while you continue to do some medium-term 
research, a lot of your work could be termed as practical, and the 
suggestion that the organization should be disbanded is not a 
useful kind of comment. 


This brings me to the budget question. You mentioned at the 
outset that you Teceived notice of a budget "cur! °1f Tam ‘riche, 
last year's budget was approximately $1.2 million for 1984-85. Can 
you tell us to what level this has been reduced? 


Dr. Courchene: We went through major budget cuts in each 
of the past three years. The way we have tended to handle that is 
to delay things for the next fiscal year, because some of our 
research goes beyond a fiscal year. But for 1985-86 we have had a 
substantial) increase in/our "budget from "$1.2 million, f° think; “to 
Hep emillion. This 'was*® in’ line with our new direction. 


bhb-40 earn. 


We had long discussions with Treasury. We invited the deputy 
minister to come and speak to our all-day meeting to reorient our 
goals for the council. There was some concern that we were not 
communicating adequately with some of their fine bodies, and there 
was some concern that we were down to three internal researchers 
at that time when, in the mid-19/70s, we had 11 or 12, and they 
were at a higher level, relatively, than the ones we have now. 


Over the years, we have been dramatically changing our 
Operations. We no longer use the University of Toronto Press. We 
can Save an enormous amount of money by using in-house computers, 
microprocessors, and going directly from there to the book 
publishers. We save about $8,000 per book. 


But we were given this increase. We planned around it and, 
as of two days ago, we were cut in the nature of $400,000. 


Mreeewarier: Otis 
Dr 2 otircheneS “Off the Sills million. 


Mr. Warner: So you are back to approximately $1.1 
million, or less than the 1984-85 level? 


Dr. Courchene: NOs lt is a@ Little, DLL, a@DOVe.lhe sLvodeapo 
level, but it is less than the approved budget for the 1984-85 
level. | 


Mr. Warner: Was there any reason given LOT. PResci tik at 


isa very sizeable cut. 


Dr. Courchene: Not yet. We are interested in finding out 
tne Teasone.., wer 1 Siduice. clear tow bi bendtarmaGic. Lt .will. 
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probably stop much of. our activity. dead in its tracks form the rest 
of the fiscal year. It is one thing to plan for a lower budget, 
but it is another thing to have a 25 per cent cut in the budget in 
mid-year. 


Mr. Warner: You have certain programs under way; so the 
budget cut will affect some of those programs. 


Dre; -_GOUrCKheGne ns Les. 


Mr. Warner: That is interesting. There is no indication 
that the government shares some of the views as expressed through 
the Financial Post of June 1982? 


Dr. Courchene: NO. lnere, 16. n0,Ccirect. indication. 


Mr. Warner: I have one last question; it is to the board 
members. I understand from a briefing that board members do not 
receive per diems. I am not sure how often you meet, but what kind 
of a time commitment do you make to this organization? 


Dr. Courchene: I would like the board members to speak 
to that, but let me start out by saying we are required by the act 
to have five meetings a year. Council members put in an awful lot 
more time than that. We now have an executive committee; its 
members are involved in reviewing the proposals that people submit 
for research. They normally attend and help in the planning of our 
conferences. 


For example, when we undertook the personal income tax 
reference for the government of Ontario, they put in an enormous 
amount of time. It is in that one area, if you are asking the 
council to come up with a consensus document on some issues, that 
you are demanding an enormous amount of time from council members. 
I do not know. I felt a bit embarrassed, and a bit delighted, that 
council members responded so magnificently to the challenge and 
came up with a consensus document of 212 pages, or whatever it 
was. It required an enormous role on their part throughout the 
process. But some of the others can speak for themselves. 


Mr. Warner: Before responding, I would be curious to 
know the motivation. You get your out-of-pocket expenses covered, 
I gather. You are not getting a per diem, and I gather you put in 
a lot of time. 


Dr. Courchene: I am getting a per diem, though. 

Mr. Warner: No, I meant the board members. What 
motivates the board member to put in that much time for no 
financial reward out of it? 

Dr. Cook: Do you want me to respond? 

Mr. Watner: Sure. 

Dr. Cook: There is the commitment on the part of most of 


us to public policy research. Among the board members who are 


here, three or four of them have economics backgrounds. There is 
one answer. 
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If I might add a little addendum, whatever you people do in 
your deliberations, just remember that the goal for us is good 
public policy research that can then be used in the political 
process. If we fall down somewhere, let us hit those areas rather 
than throwing the baby out with the bath water. 


Meas Chalten. bir. vlancini: 
Nreagu arne rst sotr ys Lust rs 


Mr. Chairman: You are really-- 
Mr. Warner: I know, but I was so quiet this morning, 
right? 


Mr. Chairman: This had better be a crackerjack, Warner, 
or you are going to get cracked. 


Mr. Warner: It may be unfair to ask this question of the 
board members, so perhaps I will put it to the director. From your 
experience, would it be useful or important to add a per diem for 
the board members who serve, with a cap on the number of meetings 
per year? 


Mr. Chairman: The board members are shaking their heads. 


Mr. Warner: I think that is the right answer. They do 
not see the need for a per diem or that it is warranted. 


Dr. Courchene: It is quite different if we are asked by 
the Legislature or by the government to undertake a specific 
project and the council itself is required to submit a position 
paper, perhaps a consensus document on the issue. We would hope to 
get to a consensus document. That is a different@kettietofo fish, 
because what you are doing is using an existing body. The 
alternative is to appoint a royal commission, for example, a body 
of investigators who would get a per diem. 


Apart from that, although it demands an enormous amount of 
time from committee council members, I think the council members 
themselves probably would prefer not. 


Mr. Chairman: Your answer is that the board members 
themselves do not seem very enthused about the idea of a per diem. 
We would not want to force money on them. 


Mr. Jones: May I make a quick response which is a bit 
different than Gail's? Until my retirement in June, I was the 
secretary-treasurer of the Ontario Teachers' Federation. As you 
know, each of us is named as a person to the council. The reality 
ig that over a number of years, I was quite anxious to take the 
organization into other fields so that teachers would perhaps try 
to understand other than just their teaching world, that they were 
part of a larger world. In my role as secretary-treasurer of the 
federation, I think I was reasonably successful in doing that in a 
number of areas. 


In this instance, the cabinet did name me and 
coincidentally, just as Cliff Pilkey is president of the Ontario 
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Federation of Labour, I was secretary-treasurer of the federation. 
But that was a motivation, and in terms of the per diem, the 
federation never asked questions when I was away. The truth of the 
matter was that the jobs were done. 


As far as motivation is concerned, at the seminars David 
referred to, on those issues where 1 cannot attend or I am not 
that much interested, I try to get a staff member or a teacher who 
might be interested in that issue to attend the seminar, where 
they may be discussing health care costs or day care or anything 
that affects day care or housing--all those things that affect 
children in. schools.» it) is absolutelystoolich for: téacnersecostry 
to operate in a vacuum, because every one of those things impinges 
on the children who are within their care every day. 


That was one of my motivations; the other is a personal one. 
It gives me an opportunity to expand and, I would hope, to make 
some kind of contribution. It is not in the area of the 
complexities of economics; I cannot compete with John here, but I 
have never had to do this with John. However, on occasion one of 
us is able to say: "Look, just hold on here. Who is going to 
understand this?" That is part of the point the committee has 
made. The point I am trying to make is that the breadth of the 
council is such that we do have people who on occasion can say: 
"Hold on, who is going to understand this? Where does it fit into 
the scheme of things? 


louapologize. for, Cakings thatwtime,..buted think it. reintorces 
Carl's point’and is a slightly different point. of view. Her point, 
Of course, @issperfecthy yi ablemior va, numbers: of: thescouncit 
members, including me. 


die Olas Dy. 


Mr. Chairman: With an award for great patience, Mr. 
Mancini. 


Mr. Mancini: Thank you very much. I have a couple of 
questions, and I would like to offer some comments before I start 
them. ; 


Basically, “iuseeéothesOntani osEconomie Councileasea think 
tank: I,do’notaeseemit. asi thexrarmioteanyaparticulareministrynor as 
a partisan agency of the government; I would hope it would not be 
so. We have been able to attract, from what I have been able to 
decipher through the 20th anniversary report, a good number of 
outstanding people throughout Ontario-- 


Mr. McCaffrey: You must be outraged at that budget cut. 


_ Mr. Mancini: I will get to that in a minute--to serve 
basically on their own time for out-of-pocket expenses, which 
means you have to spend your money before you get it back. 


That is my personal view of the council. It is a think tank 
to try to create debate and put forward documents which it is 
hoped will spur someone or a group of people to take up the cause, 
which surely must be debated either out in the community or in the 
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Legislature. I have no philosophical probiems in terms of what you 
stand for, what you should be or how we should change your 
mandate. That is how I see you, as a think tank for the community 
at large. 


However, I was very interested in the separate personal 
income tax document you had prepared for Mr. Miller. I was 
interested in that basically for one reason. I do not want to say 
this in any way as a detriment to the work of the coune1 btor Std 
the committee, but I viewed that as a political document. 


If we take ourselves back to prior to March 1983, which I 
guess was when this was referred to you, there was a great debate 
going on between Ontario and Ottawa as to how revenues were going 
to be shared. Some politician in Ontario thought: "We are going to 
get that federal government. We will show them. We are going to 
collect our own income tax."' Of course, that does not necessarily 
mean the province is going to collect more money. It does not 
necessarily mean we are going to be able to administer what we 
have in a better way. It was just a political battle between two 
senior levels of government. 


In that respect, while I know you were asked to do it and 
while I know you responded because you probably did not have any 
choice, I would rather the council not be used in that way. That 
is my personal opinion. I would have felt better if you had done 
it on your own without the smoke and fire simmering ofa political 
battle. 


In that respect, I think you were used as a political tools 
Of course, that is my personal opinion. People in government at 
the time may have thought we actually needed it, but in view of 
the fact that they never carried on with it and never did much 
with your report, if anything at all, because the debate ended, lI 
have to restate that I think you were used politically. 


Mr. Chairman: Do I smell ugly partisan politics entering 


into this discussion? 
Mr. Treleaven: No. 
Mr. Chairman: Good. I was worried for a minute. 


Dr. Courchene: We had a long discussion in the council 


about how we handled that. 
Mr. Mancini: I am glad to hear that. 


Dr. Courchene: We decided the way to do it was to take a 
look at what the Economic Council of Canada has done, because ie 
was involved in references. They have an approach whenever they 
are given a reference. For example, it includes playing a major 
role in designing the terms of reference. We followed that 
approach. 


Gail might be able to speak more to it, because she was 
involved in some of the Economic Council of Canada issues, but it 
is a danger that if we get pulled more towards the government of 
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the day, we are going to isolate ourselves from other 
constituencies, whether it is a legislative committee or some 
other area. 


I do think, however, that we did not come up with the answer 
the government wanted. I am not sure what the government wanted, 
but we did a very professional job on that in a very short period 
of time and on an incredibly tight budger. The fact that 
Saskatchewan has used it is-- 


Mirae Mantern agi ent; 


Dr. Courchene: But the issue is not dead. Two years ago 
Alberta gave its intention of striking its own personal income 
tax. We have classes here. Exactly the things you are talking 
about are the first ever attempt to figure out what the cost of 
collection would be and the cost of compliance on the part of 
business firms and individuals that have to fill out two tax 
forms. We broke new ground in a very brief period of time. We also 
had a separate budget for it. It was not part of the council 
budget. 


Mr. Mancini: That is what made it even more political at 
the time as far as my view is concerned. I am not questioning the 
work you have done. I am not in any way questioning the integrity 
of the work you did. I am questioning the process. 


Once again, reading the letter from Frank Miller, dated June 
7901982; im i wertake ourselves) backs tomthateparticularvtimecrrame 
and examine what was then the current political situation, as a 
member of the Legislature, I knew full well what he was doing. I 
would hope the Ontario Economic Council is not used in that 
fashion. You may be again; I do not know. All of a sudden, someone 
may decide we need an authoritative body to prepare something for 
us immediately and we will present them with a special budget, but 
no one can convince me there were not very heavy political 
overtones. The fact you have told me you did debate it within the 
council is encouraging. That tells me you realize somewhat the 
same thing. 


The fact is that Saskatchewan is now using it. When we were 
at the Premiers' conference, we could not get an answer from the 
Saskatchewan Premier on whether he was totally satisfied with 
being able to collect his own income tax. Of course, Quebec 
broOuUghtUNLtguppagain} sbut. ehatere moremotwaucn| turad deuate in 
Quebec than an economic one. 


Dr. Courchene: This is a very important issue. The issue 
of a separate budget has more to do with protecting the integrity 
of the council and its other research. We were really concerned 
that if we were going to fund this out of our existing research, 
they could co-opt our entire research program. We said,:"No. If 
you want to have this done, we will submit a budget and we will 
submit the terms of reference. If you want it, take it. Those are 
the conditions under which we will do it. The other condition is 
Ace we publish this without showing it to you.'"' That is what we 

dich; 
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Mr. Mancini: But it served the political purpose at the 
time. I respect the integrity of the council and everything you 
are telling me, but it did serve the political purpose at the 
time-- 


Dr. Courchene: It was also an Ontario Economic Council-- 


Mr. Mancini: --without in any way demeaning what you did 
or whatethesroies ofr thescounc?1 tis; 


Dr. Courchene: I understand. 


Dr. Auloe li. thiak@itidssimportantetomMollowsthis#upeaa 
little more in the light of the earlier discussion when there was 
some debate here that perhaps the mandate of the council should be 
changed. I think you people are going to have a difficult job 
etappling with this because if you do change the mandate, and we 
have said we could probably accommodate legislative committees 
asking the council to undertake studies of a certain kind, there 
will be the budget issue and there will be a political issue. 


On the other hand, if you leave it the way it is or make it 
an even more hands-off approach type of council, then the research 
will be initiated, stimulated by the 21 members of the council 
perhaps through some informal discussions from time to time with 
people in government, but there would be no direct ties at all. I 
think that is a very important aspect of the debate the committee 
will have to face. 


Mr. Mancini: I find the work you have done rather 
impressive as we go through the research status report. I think 
you have covered a lot of issues. I might say many of them are 
current issues. I do not necessarily agree that you are not 
dealing with current issues. I think you are. I do not necessarily 
agree with the fact that what you do is not a useful Eool< for 
elected officials. I do not believe there is any staff person we 
could hire who could make us look any more clever than we actually 
are. 


12 noon 


If a person is interested in inflation and taxation, for 
example, there is a very good document here, if one wants to spend 
a few hours going over it. If a person is actually interested in 
the deficit, there is a nice document here that person could 
peruse for a while. While Cliff Pilkey did not agree with thie: 
the fact that he said he did not agree with it and the appendix to 
is very important, because I now have two views to consider. If 
every document you publish is agreed to by all the members of the 
council, I am not sure how useful you would be. We must have the 
opposing view. 


While there was some criticism that Mr. Pilkey did not sign 
three of the four reports, on the other hand, I find that somewhat 
helpful, because I want to know what Mr. Pilkey's views are and lI 
think on some occasions he has some very good points to make. So 
what if he did not agree with you? I find that he was involved and 
was able to state what his views were to be quite helpful. 


Sen . 
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Mr. Chairman: Have your ears recovered from that 
dissenting opinion yet? 


Dr. Courchene: Mrvarilkeysis still von the council. 
Labour is not’ on the Economic Gouncil of Canada. 


Mr. Mancini: The other point I want to make is in regard 
to how you go about contracting your work. I would like to know 
more about that. How do you contract your work? To whom? I want to 
know the mechanics of it. How do you decide who is going to do a 
project for you? 


Dr. Courchene: It depends on what the project is. In 
regard to our longer-term research, our typical position has been 
to circulate some documents to the community at large, basically 
the academic and business community, outlining the areas on which 
the council will consider receiving proposals. We give them three 
or four months. They have a proposal with a budget and a time 
plan, the methodology they are going to use, the data sources and 
why they are qualified to do it. 


We get all of these in and set up internal committees to go 
over them again and try to rank them according to priorities. Then 
we look at what money we have to spend and we allocate these 
things on the basis of the council priorities, whether the peer 
group assessment indicates that it is likely to be generally new 
research and that the methodology is adequate to the task at hand 
or whether it has been done elsewhere and we are just being sold a 
retread. That is how that part of it gets done. 


For the conferences, we have to act more immediately. When 
we wanted to get something done, for example, on a 
federal-provincial conference, when we wanted somebody to talk 
about the role of first ministers' conferences in the Constitution 
and in the federal-provincial area, we asked Peter Meekison, who 
was just retiring as Deputy Minister of Federal and 
Intergovernmental Affairs of the Alberta government. He has been 
through this process for years and years, so he was contracted to 
do that piece on the role of the first ministers' conferences. 


When we wanted to get some regional views of 
federal-provincial relations, we tried to cross all parties. We 
got Claude Ryan, who had then just stepped down as leader of the 
Liberal Party of Quebec, Robert Stanfield representing the 
Conservatives and Roy Romanow representing the New Democratic 
Party to get regional perspectives, one from Quebec, one from the 
Prairies and one from the Maritimes. Stanfield was also national. 


We do not farm out those particular things, because we have 
particular individuals in mind after discussing with the councils 
that these are the best guys to do it. We have to balance the 
Situation. So that is how we handle that. Our contracting depends 
on what we are after. 


Mr. Mancini: Do you end up using many of the same people 


over and over again? 


Dr. Courchene: Yes. Well-- 
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Dr. Courchene: We try to move it around institutions and 
we try to move it around people. We do not always succeed. 


Mr. Mancini: Has the University of Windsor done much 
work for you? 


Dr. Courchene: No. 
Mr. Mancini: May I ask why? 


Dr. Courchene: I do not think they have submitted very 
many proposals to us. 


Dr. Conklin: I cannot think of any proposals submitted. 
Mr. Mancini: Have they ever been asked? 


Dr. Courchene: They are asked as everybody else is. 
These are sent to all the department chairmen in the system and 
they can respond. Nobody is compelled to submit proposals. 


Dr. Conklin: I would just mention that there is a 
gentleman at the University of Windsor whose job involves 
assisting professors in submitting research. A couple of years ago 
I did meet with him to discuss our process. 


Mr. Mancini: Who would that be? 


Dr. Conklin: I cannot recall his name offhand. 1 am 
SOrry. 


Dr. Courchene: But there is a tendency for a lot of the 
research to go to those schools that have well-developed graduate 
programs. We are quite cognizant of it and we allocate people 
depending on what institution they are from. 


Mr. Mancini: I just find it surprising that Windsor has 
not actually responded. I am surprised it has actually not done - 
anything for you. 


Dr. Conklin: May I add something along those lines just 
fOr °A momenty please? Youtwill™find there-is’a document, dated 
July 26, 1985. That document discusses the manner in which we have 
recently been attempting to put together some general guidelines 
for those who might like to submit a proposal to us. 


In view of the budget cuts we have experienced during the 
past couple of years, it has been three years since wé~-sent out a 
request for research proposals. But faced with the budget increase 
that we were given at the beginning of the current fiscal year, we 
felt we could send out a general request for research proposals. 
We attempted to develop specific areas, themes, within which we 
would encourage people to submit proposals. This would help to 
solve the problem to which you are pointing, that there may be 
people out there who are not really adequately familiar with the 
bidding process or the proposal process. 
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You can ssee in the documents, datediduly .26,, ours attempt to 
choose specific theme areas with the intent of sending out a 
request for research proposals within the next six or eight weeks. 
In view of our situation as of yesterday, it may not be possible 
for us to send out a general request for research proposals as we 
had envisaged when we developed these themes. 


Mr. Mancini: So you tell me you have not contracted 
anything out in three years. Who has been doing-- 


DreeConiebin. NO. 


Dr. Courchene: No. We have not sent a formal request 
throughout the system for proposals. 


Mr. Mancini: But you have continually done some 
contracting. 


Dr. Courchene: We have done some contracting, but it is 
at a very reduced level. We have tended because of that to focus a 
little bit more on the conference and on shorter-term issues 
simply because, for example, in the federal-provincial area things 
are really coming to a head and they are very important for 
Ontario. It does not really help to conduct a two-year research 
program in a particular area when the system will decide it in a 
year and a half. 


Meee Mancini: sbeunderstands 


Dr. Conklin® Tf would be usetuly though, forsus to be 
able to send out to every member of the Canadian Economics 
Association, to each chairman of the economics departments, to the 
deans of the business schools and so forth a request for research 
proposals that would indicate the themes the council would like to 
pursue during the next year or two. It would be useful to be able 
to do that, and you can see our attempt here to do so. 


Mr. Mancini: I would like you to pursue the Windsor 
Situation because, if other universities are doing work for you, 
that improves the status of those particular colleges or 
universities, and 1 think Windsor should share in the operations 
of the government of Ontario if at all possible. I would just 
leave that as a comment. 


My last question is basically on the future of the economic 
council.. We have had some minor discussion of whether your mandate 
should be changed, whether you want to be more or less directly 
related to the government or to be able to do work for committees, 
etc. Has there been much discussion at council meetings about 
this? Has there been a consensus that you might want ~to~send to 
this committee later on before we write our final report? 


Dr. Courchene: We are obviously a little bit biased on 
alloof <thms: 


Mr. oMancin bl ainderstandr-thare 


See oypaks 
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Dr. Courchene: We try to think we are not, but I suspect 

we are a little bit. We think we have done some excellent work for 
the province: I*think it°is much easier for the individual council 
members to say this and really have it be meaningful because 1 get 
some sort of stipend for my work. We have tried very hard over the 
years to become more relevant to the policy process and we believe 
we are in the process of accomplishing that. We have gone through 
some internal reorganizations and internal reorientations. 


But there is a difficulty when we keep getting these very 
confusing signals from Queen's Park. After a long struggle last 
year we geared up to saying, "They really like us once again.'' We 
get all geared up to do this. I am just hoping there is a mistake. 
There is probably a mistake in the decimal point of that figure. 


Mr. Mancini: We still like you. 

Interjections. 

Mr. Mancini: Mr. Bossy said I should speak for myself. 
Mr. Chairman: Let us not have a spat here, boys. 


I am watching the clock, gentlemen. I have two speakers on 
the list. Is it conceivable that we will wrap this up this morning 
and allow these people to be free this afternoon, or do I have 
more participants? 


Mr. Warner: Let us try to wrap it up. 


Mr. Chairman: Let us wrap it up. Okay. 


Mr. McCaffrey: Professor, have you met yet with the new 
Treasurer (Mr. Nixon)? 


Dr. Courchene: The answer is no. 


I had a couple of scheduled appointments and I was ill for 
one of them. I was in the unfortunate situation that I had 
contracted to go learn French this summer. It is the 100th 
anniversary of my family's defeat at Batoche, Saskatchewan, and I 
thought it was time to look at my roots a bit -“Sovin January I 
signed up for an immersion program in northern Quebec, and very 
unfortunately it coincided with the transition and the taking over. 


I had an appointment scheduled with the Treasurer. Then I 
had some minor surgery a week ago, and it was cancelled. It is on 
the blocks for a meeting with the executive and then the council. 
But the short answer is no. I guess I could have just said no. 


Mr. McCaffrey: I understand. When the opportunity 
presents itself, what might you want to say with regard to the 
budget and might we be able to help? 


Dr. Courchene: I guess I want to find out what the 
rationale is for the budget cut first. My initial desire when lI 
see the Treasurer is to impart to him some of my views on the 
Ontario economy and what policy might be more appropriate. I find 
this issue of the budget disconcerting. 
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Dr. Grant: Let me speak more plainly. I think the agenda 
we had started to come up with and are hoping to firm up at a 
meeting of council this afternoon is an important one. We very 
much feel as members of council that we are meeting these needs 
for practicality, relevance and usefulness. It is a real blow to 
me personally, “andcl. ampsure, to alb of lus; to. feelsthat rightesat 
the outset we are being told to cut right back and lose relevance 
at a time like this. 


As Tom has suggested, there are some very important issues 
on the table for Ontario on which we feel we can be helpful. Some 
of them are medium-term and some of them are very near-term. I 
hope Tom and I, and we would very much solicit your support, Cart: 
have another look at these numbers and see what they mean. 


Dr. Cooke: May I” just make anothers pointlaboutethatcrit 
seems to me that some of what has been said here this morning by 
the members of the committee suggests we need more in-house 
people, and that, in turn, costs more. I personally regard it as a 
mistake to have the emphasis on totally contracting out, but our 
hands are tied when we do not have the funds for more internal 
people. 


Mr. McCaffrey: I love the expression Bill used with 
regard to the relationship or the feelings that exist between 
members and staff of the council and the bureaucracy in Treasury. 
He said "a healthy tension." That is a good expression. It says 
everything that needs to be said. 


I want to ask whether there is a formal relationship between 
senior people within Treasury and members of council. I am very 
simply getting at whether you meet quarterly. Is there anything of 
that nature? 


Dr. Courchene: No. 


Mr. McCaffrey: Further, when you do something that 
relates to health, for example, or rent controls or housing, would 
you as a council wish to meet and attempt to meet privately with 


the ministers involved--Health, Housing or any other who was 
germane to your study? 


Dr. Courchene: Perhaps; but we would always meet with 
the deputy ministers. I have made it a policy, perhaps wrongly, 
that when we have had conferences, for exampie--basically under 
the Conservative government--ministers have never been speakers at 
the conferences we put on. If you bring politics in there-- 


Mr. MeCatitrey2aOn @ tid. respect that. 


Dr. Courchene: We have stayed away from that. There are 
many other ways to get the views of the politicians. In everything 
we do we invite members from all three caucuses to our activities; 
we hope we are plugged in enough to assist them to know what the 
issues are. However, I do not formally make it a point to meet 
with the minister. 


Mr. McCaffrey: Let me throw out a thought. There are 
ministers from time to time in various governments who are more 
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interested in ideas than they appear to be, and an opportunity to 
meet privately, without their staff, would be useful. 


I do not want it to appear that anything sinister ever goes 
On in the!system. There is not; there is no mystery to it. People 
in the bureaucracy are bright, good and gifted and have often 
staked out a position or positions. I think it would be a great 
opportunity for a minister to have at least a private lunch with 
the council from time to time. That is all I am suggesting. The 
minister in most instances would benefit, and conceivably there 
might be a good exchange of opinions. 


Gail has made the very valid point about technical 
information. That is absolutely correct, but we sometimes overlook 
that, because immersed in all that technical data about taxes, 
health premiums and rent controls there are some pretty simple 
issues too, the politics, which the minister can help to deal with. 


Dr. Courchene: I would like to correct what I said. We 
do meet with the Treasurer. I meet with the Treasurer from time to 
time. There is also a bit of healthy tension, 1 suspect. We report 
to the Treasuer, not to the Premier, for example; so there are 
probably some bounds beyond which we ought not to step. If I were 
meeting every three weeks with the Minister of Industry, Trade and 
Technology (Mr. O'Neil) or another minister, the Treasurer would 
soon wonder what he was funding us for, in that we have 
traditionally been under the Treasurer. 


Mr. McCaffrey: I have a final comment, and it is really 
in the form of a question. Now that I think about it, what this 
committee is doing this week and the rest of our sitting schedule 
is indicative of a lot that happens in this place. We have a 
fairly hefty agenda, and we are going to be moving on, probably 
this afternoon and certainly by next week, into totally different 
areas. We will be writing and making some recommendations, and we 
are not going to have an opportunity to talk with you again. 


What would you like us to do? There must be something you 
would like to recommend. A change in your mandate? I do not want 
to get into the budget again; 1 know you do not want to either. 
What would you like us to think about as we wrestle with writing 
the recommendations after our chance to meet today? 


12% Z0 apemy 


Dr. Courchene: I guess I would like the council to have 
a sense of stability that is longer than a six-month period. We 
are getting very jittery in what we do, and part of the reason we 
are finding so much difficulty is that we do not seem to have more 
than a six-month planning period where there is any degree of 
certainty. 


Our process is not a calendar-year process. Our process is 
one that might take two or two and a half years from ind@tiaikaon -to 
publication. We understand restraint; we will be as co-operative 
as we possibly can be. But we would like lead time, for one thing, 
if there are any major changes. We would like some discussion 
before any major changes of what is asked of us or desired of us. 
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I am too close to this, but it “seems tocme that after ‘our 
meeting last spring, the council was quite satisfied that it had 
worked and had carved its own niche, not only within its mandate 
but also with respect to what we thought others expected from us. 
We were happy within our own skins, to use an anglicized French 
expression. At that point, we were quite happy with where we were 
and the way in which we felt we fit in. 


Dr. Cook: In my view, because of the instability in the 
funding, counéil is*put®in aspositionsoftchangingmitsrobjectives 
every few months. I do not think that is the way any sort of 
decision-making process should operate. If you people have 
suggestions on the objectives, any group can adapt; but you cannot 
adapt by having, through the back door, to change your objectives 
every six months to meet budgetary constraints. 


The research director could wax eloquent over the 
implicationssot\ al budget tcut, likewthisy 2ihis is net sgoMsay any 
organization has to respond, but we would Like to know what the 
nature of the beast is. That is just amplifying the chairman's 
comments. 


Mr. Bossy: I have some difficulty with the unanimous 
consensus reports in view of the fact that the council as a whole 
meets only about five times or so a year and we know the groups 
that work on identifying the issues are working separately. How 
can you meet only five times in a year and be able to come up with 
a consensus report, when the majority of the members of the 
council would not be involved in the issue you are trying to come 
fo a consensus about? ; 


If there are five people, I do not know how this is broken 
up and how many people would deal with an issue within the council 
itself. However, if you are meeting only about five times a year, 
how can you then say you can come up with a consensus report on 
basically little or no knowledge of what has transpired to 
evalulate the data that have been obtained for that issue? 


Dr. Courchene: That is a very good question. The council 
meetings are formally quite separate from the process of 
generating position papers. Every position paper we have done has 
been preceded by a conference; so we get the background 
information. All the council members are invited to attend, and 
they get the papers whether they come or not. 


Shortly after the conference, we would have a quick meeting 
among five or six council members, not the whole body, to ask 
whether it is possible or makes sense to write a consensus on an 
issue. They would probably say: ''No. We might write a position 


paper.'' We tried thats We have given up on some of them because we 
cannot get consensus. 


Once the process starts, there are three or four people--the 
research director and myself and a couple of other council 
members--who would probably spend more time on the project than 
the other council members. It is also sent out, revised and gone 
over several times. 
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The option is open for a council member to say: "This is a 
very important issue, but I have not given it enough thought. I 
would rather abstain." We have not had too many abstainers. We 
have had Gerard Doquier abstain; he thought it was a conflict of 
interest because he was on a royal commission. We had a couple of 
other council members abstain on occasions because of other 
conflicts -of interest they were involved in. 


If the council members have signed these items, it gives an 
indication that they themselves felt they were adequately apprised 
of the whole process and the issues that they could take a 
position. Signing a document does not mean you are in favour of 
every bell and whistle; it means that on average you come down in 
PaAvOuUL OL. Lie Lorusteotecnempolicy « 


Mr. Bossy: One thing troubles me a little. I know there 
is sensitivity as far as being at arm's length from the government 
is concerned. However, I also know, and I am not politically 
naive, there is usually a political philosophy behind everything 
for which one stands. 


I recognize the way the council has been established, and 
let us face it, regardless of who is in government, the process 
that is used for establishing a council, board or whatever has 
been highly politicized in the last short while, concerning 
appointments. I know every council member is sensitive to that, 
and it is only normal because of the publicity it draws. 


If you are on a council or board, you are sort of labelled 
as being part of the government that put people in place; in other 
wotds, you are assumed to share the philosophy of the government 
of the day. That is quite factual too, because normally it will 
tag on one or two members for the politically expedient purpose of 
not being accused of appointing one colour totally. However, this 
hangs over your heads too, as you can realize. 


You have work in progress, a very ambitious program; then 
you are to report to the people of the province GndenroOuseooscue 
government, because that is not your mandate. The reports you 
draft definitely would have to be politically influenced by your 
own philosophy, yet you must maintain this arm's-length position. 


Knowing the majority of the board is practically of one 
philosophy, people are getting very sensitive to the feeling that 
these councils or boards are very politically motivated. In 
Ontario, we have had 42 or 43 years, pretty well, with one 
government; so it is a deeply entrenched philosophy, and your 
reports would tend to go along with it and not aggravate Lo. 
~“~-.- JT am saying what people outside these chambers feel, because 
we have been accused of having partisan reasons and all kinds of 
things as motives. 


When you say you report to the Treasurer, that in itself 
would open the door for him. He has the power of generally being 
one of the inner cabinet and of making appointments, and he could 
say, "Now, look, this report is not going to do us any good.'' He 
could delay your report and bring influence to bear. 
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It is not just my mind thinking that. I have heard many 
others comment on the government's influence in these so-called 
arm's-length councils, boards or whatever, the agencies or 
corporations that have been established. I know it is hard for you 
people to comment on that because you realize it, but the question 
mark is there. 


There must have been a way for Mr. Miller to have you look 
into this thing. How much more has it been influenced behind the 
scenes by the government? I fear there has been an influence and 
credibility has been lost, leaving us with the question of whether 
it should stay. 


12:30 p.m. 


Dr. CoOuLrcnene. be pind iteraprr 1 cure tO alewer™ Guat, "ail 
part because I had at one point a partisan background. I have done 
my utmost to effectively take upon myself the equivalent of the 
Civili service Oath: which did noe "take. to’ reiraier rom 
political behaviour of any sort whatsoever while I am chairman of 
the council. I have upheld that. 


I know it is true that if the government of Ontario 
attempted to hold back or delay one of our publications, every 
single council member would resign. However, at the same time, the 
council members are extremely anxious to get the views of the 
government about what issues it thinks are important. It is a 
complex relationship. 


I understand your concern about the way the council can be 
viewed. It is one of the issues that are inherent in a council 
that is representative of a broad spectrum of society. I have 
virtually never heard people on council speaking from partisan 
positions. I do not know the positions of half to three quarters 
of the council members. Some of them do not hide them. There is 
nothing wrong with an individual council member belonging to a 
party, and some do. 


I am giving my own philosophy about this. You are raising an 
issue that perhaps others can comment on, because I am in a 
somewhat vulnerable position. 


Dr. Auld: The question of funding has come up several 
times. I take it from the comments that one of the concerns is the 
direct funding through the Ministry of Treasury and Economics and, 
eta tt the™sort ofVimplicic reporting that@goes Back and 
OTT Dh, 


Is there any way the committee can explore alternative ways 
of funding the activities of the council to ensure that funding 
would come basically from Ontario and not directly through any 
ministry? I do not know. I leave that as a question. However, that 
would remove one of the elements that concerns you. 


Mr. Bossy: I have a short question on this. 


Mee Chatrman? 1 %an ‘going feo ‘puesto Vous at ais) 12301, 
I had two speakers; I heard them. If you want to hear more 
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speakers, I have lots of them and we can come back at 2 p.m. What 
is your pleasure? 


Mrs. Marland: I have not spoken, and I would be three 
minutes at the outside. 


Mr. Chairman: What is the committee's pleasure? Do you 
want to hear this? Okay, Mr. Bossy, finish up-- 


Mr. Bossy: It is okay; go ahead. 
Mr. Chairman: Go ahead, Mrs. Marland. 


Mrs. Marland: It is more of a statement than a question 
of the people before us. I have to address the comments that have 
just been made. 


If there is a question mark in this province as to what the 
Ontario Economic Council is, what it does and what its 
responsibilities are, then it is up to anyone who has an 
opportunity to clarify that. We, as elected representatives of the 
public, hear questions and suggestions; it is up to us to take a 
position and to make sure the public is informed that this 
question is not a question but a statement about what goes on. 


As a newly elected member of the Legislature, it might be 
perceived that I have not heard these kinds of questions, queries 
and suggestions. However, I would like to state that I have not 
been locked in a closet somewhere in a back mansion where I was 
not aware of what was going on. 


I am not aware of this being a question or a concern of the 
public. If I had been, I would have made it my duty to find out 
exactly how the Ontario Economic Council worked, what its 
reporting route was, and to allay the concern. I would have 
established whether the concern was valid; if it was, I would have 
done something about it through my own member, or if I found the 
facts were that the concern should be allayed, it would be my 
responsibility to do whatever I could to inform the public. 


When you look at the kinds of people who sit on this 
council, I want to say it is the best bargain the people of 
Ontario have in terms of their academic and professional 
backgrounds and their proven commitment to serve the people of 
this province. I know the discussion about the per diems probably 
had to take place, but 1 found it a little embarrassing; it is 
almost an insult to these people, who for years have proven they 
acre willing to make a contribution to the future of our province 
regardless of who is on the government side of the House. 


Personally, through you, Mr. Chairman, .I would like to thank 
the members -of the Ontario Economic Council for the contribution 
they have made. I hope most of ‘them will see their way clear to 
continuing to serve the people of this province in the way they 
have. 


I hope the council's concern about the budget will be 
resolved, because I understand there is no way they can function 
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without knowing whether they are going to be able to afford a 
staff. There is no way they can even start looking into areas of 
studies and issues without that long-term security. We would be 
sadly regressive in this province to consider doing otherwise. 


Mr. Chairman: We would like to thank you for your 
tolerance here this morning and for discussing quite freely the 
work of the council and the problems and the advantages we have in 
having an economic council. 


You know we will be putting our comments in report form. We 
will be making some recommendations which will be dealt with by 
the House and by the various ministries. If you have other matters 
you would like us to consider--if, for example, at your council 
meeting this afternoon you arrive at certain decisions, or there 
are things you want us to be aware of--please feel free to forward 
to us any other information, opinions Or whatever you would like 
to help us in completing this review. 


Mri MeCatt rey = Wemneare aul endey we -ar ew herera ML the 
time. 


Mr. Chairman: I would Tike to see’ this committee’ run 
without per diems. It might not be cea sO’ patriotic . 





Thank you very much for being in attendance. We appreciate 
the work you did for us this morning. 
Committee members, we are adjourned until 2 p.m. This 

afternoon we will have several organizational matters about who 
and how we will hear them. We have a couple of review agencies 
about which we have to give some direction to staff. We have some. 
organizational work. We are going to make some decisions this |: 
afternoon, and we are going to start at 2 p.m. If you come’ invat 
2:10 and the decision is inade, that will be too bad. 


I do not believe we will need the services of Hansard this 
afternoon. twWeedo noc! wants tolmecord’ thie kind of 6etuce. 


The committee adjourned at 12:37 p.m. 
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Mr. Chairman: Mr. Pearce Bunting is here. He is the 
president of the Toronto Stock Exchange, and we are going to offer 
him the chance to make some opening remarks. 


As I tried to explain this morning, during the hearing 
process we like to give an opportunity to the agency to present to 
the committee any problems they are having, anything they might 
anticipate, any recommendations they might have for us on how the 
agency functions and what we could do as a committee to expedite 
their business or resolve some of their problems. It is also an 
‘Opportunity to put on the record whatever they would like to toot 
their horn about. 


The process we will use this afternoon is that Mr. Bunting 
may make some opening remarks, if he likes. We would be happy to 
entertain answers or anything from others who are with him. The 
only request we would make of you is that, for purposes of the 
Hansard people, you identify yourselves before you speak so they 

will be able to record it properly. 


Once you have made your opening remarks, I will go over the 
questions that were prepared by John Eichmanis, our researcher. 
Then the committee will chat with you for a while this afternoon. 
Proceed. 


Mr. Bunting: Mr. Chairman, my name is Pearce Bunting and 
I am the president and chief executive officer of the Toronto 
Stock Exchange. In welcoming you to the exchange this morning, l 
was able to give you a brief history of the exchange, to indicate 
that we are the largest exchange in Canada and do roughly 76 per 
cent of the business in Canada and to give you some idea of the 
size of the other exchanges in this country. 


Our primary role is, to use our terminology, in the 
secondary markets. That role is very important. When 1 say 
"secondary markets," I am referring particularly to the buying and 
selling of corporate shares after they have been issued by the 
treasuries of the corporations, so that they are by this time in 
the hands of shareholders who may wish to buy them if they do not 
have them or sell them if they do have them. 


The reason this function is in itself important is that you 
can imagine that if you sell shares from the treasury to somebody 
who does not have the ability to sell them, if circumstances arise 
in which he might like to sell them, then he is going to be at far 
higher risk and is going to demand a higher return on his 
investment as a consequence of that risk. 
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By providing the ability for someone to own shares, to own 
part of a corporation as against the whole corporation--which, of 
course, would be the case privately--and, second, to be able to 
sell those shares quickly, we make the cost of financing for © 
Canadian corporations less expensive. That is probably the prime 
role of the exchange. 


It is our view that our mission is to be the locus of 
trading of Canadian securities for Canadian and foreign investors. 
Obviously, a certain amount of trading takes place outside Canada 
that does not take place through our exchange, and that is a 
problem we are addressing within our planning at the present time. 


The way we function is to provide a place where all the 
people who trade, either using the computer system you saw this 
morning or the floor where traders can all come together at a 
central point, know the price they are getting at that moment for 
that stock is the very best price available either to buy or sell 
in Canada. 


If you were trading what we call "over the counter," which 
basically means dealer to dealer, you would do the trade with 
them. They do keep track roughly of where the market is, but you 
could not be assured that you were necessarily at that moment 
getting the very best price anywhere in the country. With the 
system the stock exchange provides, you do get that. 


I often think of it essentially as a communications system. 
A certain piece of information is made available to the public. 
Incidentally, we do our very best to ensure that all members of 
the public are dealing with an equal amount of information. 
Assuming that information is made public to people, judgements are 
made on the information, often in conjunction with the registered 
representative who works for the broker. Then those buy or sell 
decisions come in and change, in effect, the numbers that are 
showing in the exchange, either upward or downward according to 
what the public judgement is in regard to that situation. 


That price we set is the price that is used by the 
distributors, the bigger houses that do the distribution of 
Treasury shares when they do a primary underwriting. Either they 
look at a situation that is directly comparable--in fact, it may 
be the same corporation, in which case they can look at what the 
market is and decide by how much they are going to discount in 
doing their primary issue--or they look and say, "This is a gold 
mine of a certain size; it is very much-like this one," and price 
their issue accordingly. So we are setting the price or allowing a 
price-setting mechanism--"price discovery" is the technical term 
for it--at which people are trading, but we are also providing the 
price from which primary issues are priced. 


As 1 said to you this morning, it is our judgement that 
public confidence in the markets is absolutely critical to people 
being willing to trade. People are willing to take a risks iput 
they want to know that the risk they are taking is related to the 
actual investment they are making and is not related to having to 
worry that their stockbroker is going bankrupt or that they are 
going to be dishonestly dealt with or that there is manipulation 
and that sort of thing going on within the system. 
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We do our best, as I said, to do the regulatory job and, as 
I also said, I give great credit to my predecessor, Jack Kimber, 
who was largely responsible for the regulatory organization we 
have at the exchange today. We do it directly with the trading 
through our surveillance. We do it in terms of our audit of our 
members and in terms of the protection of the public from the 
broker getting into financial trouble. We do it by following up. 
Obviously, in any system, problems do arise and things do happen. 
We have a full group of investigators to follow up. ; 


moves p.m. 


We have our own regulatory procedures and we have hearing 
panels. Every hearing panel has a permanent ex-lawyer who acts, in 
effect, as the head of the group which is holding the hearing. It 
is normally two people from the industry plus a chairman who has a 
legal background to ensure that we are handling the case in a 
proper fashion. They make judgements based on precedents that are 
maintained by the exchange and on information brought forward by 
exchange staff. 


I should point out that, within certain limits, the exchange 
is able to take a tougher line than could be taken by the courts, 
because it is an organization with a membership structure. People, 
in effect, say that they are willing to accept the judgements of 
the exchange. Therefore, there could be a case where a court might 
decide that the case was not absolutely positively proven without 
any chance of mistake, whereas, frankly, we can use what sometimes 
is referred to as natural justice, or, as Mr. Boast just said to 
me, street smarts. Everybody knows what happened, and judgements 
can be made that are marginally--not materially, but 
marginally--tougher than would be the case in a straight court. 


As I mentioned to you earlier, we are taking certain steps 
to try to ensure that the price a Canadian receives when he trades 
on our market is not only the best price available anywhere in 
Canada but the best price available anywhere in North America, 
which virtually means, when you are talking about Canadian stocks, 
anywhere in the world. 


In order to achieve that, we are developing trading links 
with the American Stock Exchange and with the Midwest stock 
exchange, and you will be seeing a lot of publicity later this 
month in regard to the beginning of our trading links with the 
American Stock Exchange. 


The essence of those trading links is that with the trading 
that is taking place, essentially between Americans, in the United 
States and on their exchanges, what we have basically agreed is 
that if there is a better bid or offer here for one of the stocks 
that is trading there, the order from there will be brought to 
this market. On the other hand, if there is a better bid there, we 
will send the order to them. So we will be able to say to Canadian 
investors, 'You are getting the best price anywhere in North 
America." 
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I am just looking at my notes and sort of skipping through 
here. You had the opportunity to look at the computer-assisted 
trading system. You were probably informed that there are now 
roughly 200 terminals across Canada, that there are two in member 
offices in London. 


We are in the process, we hope, of arriving at a deal with 
the Paris stock exchange where we will be able to sell them our 
automated trading system. I have publicly stated I would like to 
arrive at trading links with exchanges outside of North America. 
Certainly, if other exchanges buy the exact system that we use, 
for part of our trading at least, that will be made easier. 


I am aware that Mr. Boast commented to you on our view with 
respect to our regulation by the Ontario Securities Commission. 


Mr. Boast:4No,? Ivhavie: nots 


Mr. Bunting: I am sorry, you have not. I thought you did 
it at lunch. I apologize. Mr. Boast is going to comment to you 
about our regulatory procedure; so I will leave that to him and 
allow you to question him on that. As I said this morning, Mr. 
Boast was the vice-chairman of the Ontario Securities Commission, 
and we feel that, in having him as the head of our regulatory 
setup, we have someone who is without peer. 


I have little notes here on matters regarding industry 
structure, but I think I would rather let-.you ask questions, if 
you specifically want to ask about that. At this point, I would 
make myself open to any questions you might have. 


Mr. Chairman: Fine. Let me just go over the material 
that has been put together for us by John. Would you begin by 
saying a little bit more about the relationship between the stock 
exchange itself and the securities commission, Mr. Boast? 


Mr. Bodstvmly wiilintrys topbemprdef sn lithinkcwhattthey 
meant in saying that I was without peer was that I know the civil 
service dodges. 


I am looking at the pile of material that each of you has 
before you, for which I am responsible. I have known both sides of 
the street now; at least, I thought I knew both sides of the 
street. What I have found in my experience is that I am unpopular 
on both sides of the street. I am the fellow at whom the 
commission and the members throw brickbats. We are diligent in our 
regulation; sandal sam iproudwofeit: 


By way of background--and these are things that, of course, 
you are perfectly aware of--securities regulation in Canada is > -~~- 
provincial; there is no federal securities exchange commission. 
Some provisions of the Criminal Code and some provisions of 
federal corporate statute apply to the securities sphere, but by 
and large it is left to the provincial commissions to regulate 
securities trading in Canada. 
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By and large, it is your commission in Ontario that 
regulates securities trading in Canada, because it is the premier, 
the flagship regulator. Here in Ontario we have the premier 
exchange and we have the concentration of institutions that invest 
in the market. Those forces lead Ontario to have the predominant, 
preponderant effect that it has on the nature of the markets and 
their regulation in Canada. 


Under the Ontario Securities Act, one of two relevant acts, 
the other being the Toronto Stock Exchange Act, no exchange can 
operate in the province unless it has been recognized by the 
commission. That gives the commission its opportunity at the 
outset to review the operations and planned operations of any 
exchange 


Over and above that, as a result of experiences through the 
years, the act has built into its regulatory scheme a fair swatch 
of power in terms of regulatory oversight for the commission. The 
commission is able to make decisions on the manner in which a 
stock exchange carries on its business; on any bylaw, ruling, 
decision, whatever, of the exchange; on trading through the 
facilities of the exchange; and it can ensure that issuers who are 
listed on the exchange comply with the act and the regulations. 


Some of you who have a memory dating back a few years in 
this sphere will remember the Windfall Oils and Mines matter, out 
of which arose this oversight power of the commission. 


Our relations with the commission--and I have seen them, as 
I told you, from both sides--have been very effective. Each of us 
respects the other's sphere of responsibility and obligations, but 
we have effective communication between us on both an informal and 
a formal basis. Before problems become problems, there has likely 
been some discussion between the two of us. 


One example to proffer to you is that bylaws of the 
exchange--which, as I mentioned a little earlier, can be 
overturned, or at least the commission can make a decision with 
respect to them--are passed by the commission for its review 
before they are effective. That has saved embarrassment and has 
probably made for better regulation in the context of regulation 
and self-regulation. 
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In cases now where the commission decides that a bylaw or an 
exchange policy or requirement affects the public interest and 
requires a hearing, it will call a hearing. It has been doing that 
for some time. We formalized our relationship in that respect 
recently. 


The exchange is left to be’ responsible for the day-to-day 
operations of an exchange. They are on the ground, but the 
commission is there in an oversight capacity. Provided that the 
exchange regulates its members in the manner that is incumbent 
upon it, provided that it conducts its affairs as it is expected 
to, the day-to-day operation of the exchange is left to it and the 
commission does not intervene. / 
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Self-regulation in the Canadian securities industry is 
vital, because our members do not interact with you, the federal 
government or any other province to any great degree, save through 
ourselves as the medium. There is a form of national regulation 
through the co-ordination of the self-regulatory bodies and the 
commissions that results in securities regulation that is for the 
interest of* Canaday “as®well. ascot Vntario: 


Mr. Chairman: One of the criticisms that members here 
get every once in a while is that this is kind of a closed shop 
down there. From time to time we get bombarded with someone who 
cannot seem to break in. At least to appear to be a bit more fair, 
would one way be to have more public directors on the board of the 
exchange? 


Mr. Bunting: Maybe 1 was not quite clear on what your 
first question was, Mr. Chairman. Are you referring to the ability 
to become a member of the exchange and whether having public 
governors would relate to that? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Bunting: Could I answer it sort of in two parts, 
perhaps first discussing the question of access to exchange 
membership? Actually, access to exchange membership in Canada, I 
would say, is relatively easy. Sometimes discussion really has 
been the other way around, about whether it is too easy. I think 
it would be fair to say that at this moment you could buy a seat 
on the Toronto Stock Exchange for $50,000, which, for someone who 
is going into the securities. business, would not be a prohibitive 
number. ; 


As an example, to join the Tokyo stock exchange, it costs 
$500,000 for a comparable seat, and to join the New York Stock 
Exchange, it is up to $250,000 to $300,000, or some number such as 
that. With $50,000 plus a minimum capital -of .$75,.000, .jyou can 
virtually be in business for about $125,000. 


I have to tell you, from a regulatory point of view, we 
would not be totally comfortable with your coming in on the 
premise that you were coming in with absolutely minimum capital. 
We would be encouraging you to have more capital to be ensured 
that if you lost money in the first few months of your business, 
you would not be out of business. But, fundamentally, you can get 
into this business relatively cheaply. 


There are quite a few members of our exchange who have come 
in at these low cost levels and are using other exchange members 
to handle their clearing and take responsibility for the way the 
back office operations of their exchange takés* place; so you 
teally can come in with that type of capital. Relatively speaking, 
I do not think it is a business that is prohibitively expensive, 
considering the fact of one's responsibility to the public . 


I do not think there is a particular connection between 
whether somebody could become a member of the exchange and how 
many public governors we have on the board of governors of the 
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exchange. Speaking to that specific question, as you know, at the 
moment the act would allow us to have up to four public governors 
and we have two public governors. 


When the previous two public governors were retiring--before 
the two that we currently have--I had a specific meeting with them 
to discuss with them whether, in their judgement, there would be a 
benefit to the exchange in having more public governors. They were 
of the view that the size of the board of the exchange, which is 
only 13 people, was a very definite benefit. Many other exchanges 
around the world, and also in Canada, operate with relatively 
large boards and executive committees. 


What you really discover is that the executive committee 
calls the tune in between the meetings of the board of governors. 
That might take place on a quarterly basis, and then they are 
really just informed about what is going on. When there is a 
higher proportion as, say, in New York, of public governors on the 
main board, what you really discover is that the executive 
committee is running the place anyway. 


We have met more than 50 times in a year, and that is in 52 
weeks. Last year, I believe, we met 44 times. This is a board 
which really is a policy board, but it is a board that is there to 
make decisions in a hurry and it is operative. It was the opinion 
of the public governors that having a smaller board was good. To 
put it bluntly, the way in which they described it, was that if 
there are public governors who are honest and doing their job, 
they will scream bloody murder if there is anything going on that 
should not be going on. Since the rest of the board knows that, is 
there any great advantage in adding more people to your board if 
you have that kind of person on your board? At least, it was their 
judgement that there was no particular advantage in having 
additional public governors. 


Mr. Chairman: I think to explain a bit more perhaps, the 
committee has looked at a number of agencies not exactly like the 
stock exchange, but similar in nature, where there is kind of a 
self-regulating group at work. One of the problems we have come 
across is that there is considerable conflict here. Where the 
group is almost totally in-house, it is almost an inbred, 
incestuous relationship. The argument runs that in order to 
regulate, say, the racing commission, the medical association or 
anything else, you must be part of that; otherwise you do not 
understand what is going on. 


In your case, there is a whole language to learn, as one 
example. You have to be part of that process in order to be 
meaningful with regard to running an association, looking into 
complaints from members or any of that. This conflicts with the 
fact that we would like to see a public perception which says, 
"Yes, but it is not totally regulated by people who are part of 
the business." So we have that conflict to try to balance there 
and we would like to talk to groups such as yours to see if we can 
get some sense of how public we can be. 
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Would putting more public directors on the board of 
governors do anybody any good or any harm? In essence, it might 
come down to the fact that it simply changes the perception that 
this group runs its own show or alters it somewhat. 


Mr. Bunting: I would not disagree with you. There is the 
perceptual question, and this is one -of the things I did discuss 
with the public governors. As 1 say, their view was that if you 
had honest people who were willing to scream, it was better to 
have a smaller board, that it is a very complex business and that, 
frankly, it takes a reasonable period of time for people to come 
up to speed. It was their judgement that having a larger number 
was not going to be particularly beneficial. 
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If you want to talk in a certain sense of the watchdogs of 
the industry, I think you also have to remember that in our case 
we have our public governors, with a direct responsibility to the 
public, who are sitting there within every board meeting listening 
to every word that is being said. But we also have, of course, the 
Ontario Securities Commission, which is the overseer of the 
exchange and has the right to overturn any ruling, bylaw or 
regulation that we may come up with. So we not only go through the 
screening process on any bylaw or ruling of the board, but that, 
in turn, has to be bucked up to the securities commission. 
Obviously, everyone on the securities commission has been chosen 
by the government to act in the public interest. 


We have this dual bulldogging, or watchdogging if you want 
to™call it that) that is operativerinsour)case.silethinks ifs you 
were to ask most of the public, they probably may not even be 
aware of our public governors. If they really look, they say, "It 
is the Ontario Securities Commission that we really look to as the 
regulatory agency of the Toronto Stock Exchange." Certainly, when 
I read the articles in the press, that is the case. 


Mr. Chairman: I would Like you to comment on the 
deregulation of commission rates and what impact that is having. 


Mr. Bunting: There has been a drop in the average 
commission rates. What it has really meant is that every order has 
to carry its own weight. This is something I pointed out to the 
securities commission at the time of the hearings. The simple fact 
was that prior to deregulation of commissions, the smaller order 
was, frankly, being subsidized by the larger order. With 
deregulation of commissions, just like any other industry, the big 
buyer was in a much more powerful position to negotiate his 
commissions downward, leaving the brokers with no residual amount 
with which to subsidize the other orders. The consequence was 
that, initially, the very small order actually went up in price. 


As time has gone by, we have the situation where the large 
order has gone down materially in price and the small order, 
because of competition, discount brokerage and that sort of thing, 
Isthink itedsefair®’tocsay;, as nowsbaek to whereiitewas before 
negotiated commissions. But the very small order, frankly, has not 
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benefited from negotiated commissions. I think some people thought 
that would be the case, but those people were certainly told by me 
that that was unlikely to happen, and it has not. 


Mr. Chairman: I certainly cannot complain that you did 
not give me enough information about the stock exchange. In 
general, has the exchange really tried to educate the public on 
what a stock exchange does, what role it plays in Canada's and 
-Ontario's economy and that sort of thing? In other words, is there 
a need for the public to have a better understanding of what the 
exchange is, what it does, what its impact is, because I dare say 
that most of the people of Ontario have very little knowledge, 
other than that there is a group of very powerful people who sit 
on the stock exchange and make a pile of money. That is about the 
extent of their understanding of what the exchange does. Is there 
a need to do more in that regard? 


Mr. Bunting: I believe Terry spoke to you at noon on the 
subject. We did do a study on this question and we intend it to be 


a continuing study; therefore, we will be doing it again next 
year. What we discovered was that the public participation in the 
Canadian stock markets is roughly half that in the United States. 
We tried to analyse why that was so. I cannot say we have 
genuinely come up with a clear answer. One of the points made by 
people who were not investing was that they did not feel they knew 
enough about it. . 


The other point they made was that they saw the stock 
exchange as extremely risky. In my mind at least, those two go 
hand in hand because, obviously, if you are better informed and 
have a better sense of the stock market and how it operates, you 
will not see it as being as risky as if you no sense of it at all. 
The facts are that the stock exchange has given, over any extended 
period of time, the highest rate of return of any investment that 
you could make. Obviously, within any short period of time you 
cannot be sure on any particular day where the stock market is, 
but the long-term return is very high. 


Rather than my going into great detail, perhaps Terry could 
put on record the main points he made at noon. 


Mr. Popowich: For the committee's edification, my name 
is Terry Popowich. To supplement what I said over the lunch hour, 
and I shall keep my comments brief for the record, we at the 
Toronto Stock Exchange believe we have a strong education program. 
Our major objective in these programs, as Mr. Bunting has just 
said, is to overcome the barriers to share ownership. We want, and 
have tried, to encourage widespread knowledge of securities 
investment, because there is a lack of understanding of stocks. 


As Mr. Bunting pointed out, one of the key things we found 
through our studies is that perhaps Canadians do not invest as 
much as other people in other countries. This is true particularly 
in comparison to the United States, where share ownership among 
Americans is 22 per cent, while in Canada it is currently at ll 
per cent. 
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Let me go back to the survey. Our survey on the attitudes of 
Canadian shareholders indicated that almost 23 per cent of non 
share owners in Canada state that the most important reason for 
not investing in stocks is a preference for safer, less risky 
investments. The next most important reason, cited by 22 per cent 
of respondents, is a lack of understanding as to how the stock 
market works. 


We believe we have identified these as barriers to share 
ownership, and we think there is an obvious way of overcoming 
them. We are trying to develop an educational program that 
includes a visitors' centre that sees over 100,000 people a year, 
vadio broadcastinesthat Nhitssover, 00 aworld. radio, :stations,,, ithe 
creation and distribution of literature about the stock market and 
a media relations campaign that augments that and tries to deliver 
that message in satisfactory ways. We conduct seminars for the 
public and for educators on how to educate. We work with a variety 
of schools and universities in developing what I think to be some 
innovative games on how to invest in the stock market and what the 
stock market is about. 


As I mentioned over the noon hour, we are developing some 
new ways and new techniques of targeting those potential share 
owners to let people know what we are doing, what we are about, 
what sort of market place we are and how to become involved. 


I mentioned the creation of a board game we are working on 
that is in the development stages. We are working with the 
National Film Board of Canada on a rock video to hit a particular 
segment of the population. It. is called Stock Rock. So we are 
trying, through a variety of new ways and new media, to educate 
the public. We have a long way to go, but I think we have made 
great strides. Those are just some of the most visible ways. 


Jape. 


Additionally, we have initiated a very successful program in 
the last few years. It is called the Money Marketplace. It is 
essentially a mini stock exchange which is set up and operated by 
the Toronto Stock Exchange, a consumer show that specializes in 
financial education. This mini show is real. It is a mini-exchange 
in a very real way. It mimics a large stock market. There is 
actually a trading floor with bleachers all around, so the public 
can view trades taking place. The public can come and buy one 
share of any stock we have listed and actually see how a trade is 
executed. 


We have taken those into a variety of communities across 
Ontario. We hope to expand that in the future and take it into 
other areas -of the province that have not yet benefited from it. 
But visitors can actually buy or sell shares from any one of 20 
TSE listed companies at one of these events. 


I think we have accomplished a lot in those programs and we 
are looking for new ways and new methods of doing more. 


Mr. Chairman: Basically you are trying to turn around 
the old saw that Canadians like to put their money in a sock or a 
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bank and do not want to invest in a market. You are attempting to 
turn that corner. 


Mr. Popowich: Yes, we are trying. We have recognized the 
fact that people do not understand. We have a total return index, 
for example, initiated and run by the Toronto Stock Exchange, 
which indicates, as Mr. Bunting said, how good an investment a 
well-diversified portfolio at the TSE can be. But we have work to 
do in demonstrating to Canadians that it is worth while to invest 
if it is done properly and if people are educated in a way that 
allows them to do so. 


Mr. Chairman: What impact will be made by the entry of 
banks and other institutions into the whole securities field? I 
know you have presented us with a couple of studies of what other 
companies are doing and you are attempting to get some handle on 
exactly where this is all going. What do you see in the = 
foreseeable future in that regard? 


In some sense, I suppose people could at least argue that 
the whole concept of an exchange is going to be blown out of the 
water just by technology alone in the next little while. 


Mr. Bunting: I guess it depends on who has the 
technology first, and we intend to have it first. So no matter who 
the participants are in the market, we do not foresee that the 
exchange as an entity is at risk unless we do not change with the 
times, and we have every intention of changing with the times. 


As you are aware, there is a committee at work in 
Ontario--we call it the Dupré committee; I am not sure what the 
technical term for it is--that is looking into the structure of 
securities markets in Ontario. There has been a report from the 
Ontario Securities Commission making recommendations. But at least 
as far as the Ontario Securities Commission is concerned, while it 
has suggested that a higher percentage of foreign firms in the 
securities business be allowed into Canada and that a higher 
percentage of ownership by outside entities such as institutions 
or brokerage firms be allowed, it has basically concluded to date 
that it is not in the best interests of the markets. What we call 
market intermediaries, which means to us the people who are 
putting together two parties without involving themselves in it 
other than to do that job, should be kept separate from financial 
intermediaries such as insurance companies, trust companies and 
banks, which essentially provide the money taken from one person 
to another but do it by taking it into their own account and then 
lending it out. 


It has been the judgement of our industry, and certainly my 
own judgement, that there are conflicts involved in financial 
intermediaries becoming participants in the market intermediary 
system, and that if we go that route we will end up with a 
financial system such as currently exists in Germany, where the 
number of new issues and the amount of entrepreneurship that 
exists is infinitesimal and where, through oligarchies of control, 
the small operator has been prevented from getting his nose above 
water. We just feel that through networking--and I am using a 


technical term here, but what I am talking about is these people 
sta 
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working in co-operation to make financial products available--ail 
the services being demanded by the public can be provided without 
the conflict-of-interest problems that we foresee if the groups 
are actually brought together. 


Tf Lam’ a“banker?® and I am) talking ‘about! doing sa@inew issue -or 
a loan, 1° Cannoe Help thinking that dfel thinkwat is?not toormcod 
a deal, I might be more interested in a new issue but if 1 think 
it is a pretty good deal, I might think they ought to do it as a 
loan. Those are the kinds of conflicts that start to arise when 
you put the financial intermediary and the market intermediary 
together. 


I know the position of the industry is perceived as being a 
Luddite or do-not-let-the-world-change position. You are in the 
terrible position that if you say what you really believe, you may 
still be saying that the system we have is quite good, and that is 
really how I would answer that specific question. 


Mr. Warner: First I would like to thank all of you and 
the others at the stock exchange who showed us a most gracious 
hospitality this morning. 1 appreciated the opportunity to learn 
something about how the stock exchange operates. It is difficult 
to absorb it! aliftint ant hour? andvadialimorsso, butt twas naan 
excellent presentation. I found it easy to relate to and I 
appreciate that very much. 


Can I assume that the stock exchange has an interest in the 
viability of any company that wishes to be listed at the stock 
exchange? | 


Mr. Bunting: Yes. We have a listing department and we - 
have listing regulations, which basically lay down what a company 
should be like in order to be listed on the Toronto Stock Exchange. 


A few years ago we set up a committee to examine carefully 
the listing standards of the Toronto Stock Exchange to see frankly 
if we were being too tough in what we were willing to list. What 
we discovered was that since 1934, when the Standard Stock and 
Mining Exchange and the Toronto Stock Exchange came together, for 
mining stocks we had maintained roughly the standards of the 
Standard Stock and Mining Exchange in terms of what we were going 
to list and for industrial stocks we had also maintained the 
standards that the Toronto Stock Exchange had for them, so they 
were much tougher. We were being much tougher on industrial 
companies--and we had not been fully aware of it until we did this 
careful analysis--than we were being on mining. 


Although a lot of people perceived the changes we made 
subsequently as an effort to allow smaller mining companies to be 
more easily involved in the exchange, the truth is that we allowed 
entrepreneurial endeavours of an industrial nature a better chance 
to be listed on the exchange. 


I think we have to be clear that when a company is listed on 
the exchange, when you are talking about the very small company , 
the judgement that is being made on the Toronto Stock Exchange is 
that the investor will get an honest run for his money from that 
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investment. We are not putting some sort of imprimatur on that 
company and saying, "This is a safe company for you to come and 
invest in." 


It is quite important that this be understood. What we are 
really saying is that we as regulators will do our best. First of 
all, this company is a company that will give you a run for your 
money, and I am talking about your smaller companies. We as 
regulators will do our best to make sure you are informed fully 
and equally with everyone else in regard to it, but we are not 
saying this company is a sure winner or anything like that. 


3510 \p.m. 


Mr. Warner: So if, subsequent to the listing, the 
company experiences bankruptcy, you do not have any real concern 
that you can be held accountable in any way, The company has 
fallen upon hard times and that is unfortunate for those folks who 
invested, but you are the intermediary and bear no responsibility 
for that relationship. 


Mr. Bunting: As the intermediary we see it as our 
responsibility to make sure that any material information about 
that stock is made available to the public, and "material" 
literally means anything that will cause the price to move. 


We have what we call exempt companies and nonexempt. Our 
smaller companies literally have to tell us before they make any 
major change in their corporate structure or any changes at all, 
and they have to get our permission to make them. Second, big or 
small, anything that is likely to cause the price at which the 
shares of that corporation are available must be made public. 


We see our job as that of keeping the investor fully 
informed of the developments within that corporation. So if that 
corporation, which at the time it came on was clearly viable, 
becomes less viable with time, the investor will be fully informed 
as it becomes less and less viable. What really happens is there 
is a change in the ownership of the shares, as people who are 
willing to take a chance on a stock for a very high return if the 
thing can turn around become the people who may be owning the 
shares at the time of its demise. 


But we are not running the corporations, and our main job is 
to make sure the public is informed that it was viable when it 
came on and that the company was going to give the people an 
honest run for their money. 


Mr?’ Warner. smit -true®that’ some’ banks "are listedswith 
you? 


Mr. ©Bunting: *¥es. 


Mr. Warner: Do the same rules apply to banks as to other 
companies or corporations? 


Mr. Bunting: Yes, absolutely 
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Me, Bintings2) ese vtgas. 


Mr. Warner: Was Canadian Commercial Bank listed with you? 


Mri Bantam 2 ape e's. 


Mr. Warner: What 1 am trying to get a handle on is how 
that type of fiasco developed. How does it come about? Somewhere 
somebody must have had some notion of the incompetence of the 
individuals who were running the show. Did any of that information 
pass through your hands and, in turn, as you mentioned, through 
the reporting mechanism to the shareholders, the folks who were 
buying the stock? 


Mr. Bunting: There would be quarterly reports, which are 
put out by the company, and there is the annual report, which is 
put out by the company. In addition, as 1 said, if there were any 
material changes during that period of time, it was the 
responsibility of the company to inform us. 


We are not the Federal Bureau of Investigation, so if 
somebody does not inform us of something material, the only way we 
may sometimes pick up on it is if the price of the stock changes 
materially. We will then phone the company or get in touch with 
them in other ways and simply ask them, "Is something material 
happening wthatwisycausingmyour<stock to actin -thelway itsis?. 
They may say there is not, and we will say to them: "That is fine. 
Pute it on othe er ecord gpub bicly that mnothing is causing.that. = 


I would have to go back over the Northland and Canadian 
Commercial files to know exactly what happened in that regard, but 
that would be the procedure. 


Mr. Warner: Once you have done that, is the same 
exercise duplicated by the Ontario Securities Commission, or do 
you have a different run at this? 


MresBintingeihat fis@inethe tact (eht hasithesgsamextimely 
disclosure rules and it does have people who are following up. We 
work together, so we will not necessarily both be following up at 
the same time on something. But it can simply decide, as an 
example, that it did not feel we had followed the thing as far as 
we could have and that it could follow it further. 


Mr. Warner: I take it that, as events have unfolded in 
the case of Commercial, from whatever work you did and from 
whatever work the Ontario Securities Commission subsequently did, 
both bodies were convinced that everything was fine, that there 
were no serious problems, at least none so serious as to halt 
trading with respect to the Commercial matter. 


Mr. Bunting: The point is that, from our point of view 
and from our information, there did not seem to be a problem. As 
to the adequacy of the information we received, I do not think I 
can comment on that. As I said, we are not a regulatory agency in 
the sense of being the inspector of banks or someone capable of 
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going in and looking at the books. To some degree we operate with 
the management, assuming honesty on their part. 


Mr. Warner: 1 appreciate that point, and you are right. 
I understand the role of the inspector of banks although, as 
someone mentioned, perhaps the role of the inspector is like that 
of the chicken keeping an eye on the fox. However, that is more a 
problem for the federal government to deal with. 


Do you have a concern that regardless of what the fallout 
will be from the Commercial Bank, or perhaps the impending 
disaster for Northland--since the two, I believe, are linked 
fairly closely--there will be some lessening of confidence on the 
part of the general public in making investments into other banks, 
particularly those banks that are not the established banks, the 
Toronto Dominion Bank, the Bank of Montreal, the Bank of Nova 
Scotia and so on, and that this will have some adverse effect on 
that aspect of the stock exchange operation? 


Mr. Bunting: It is fair to say that any company that 
gets into trouble raises to some degree the worry of risk in the 
investor's mind, and he is going to demand a higher rate of return 
for involving himself in that situation. In a sense, that is what 
the stock market is all about. The trading in the last little 
while has shown that there has been some tendency on the part of 
investors to be worried about the smaller banks and to feel the 
regulatory environment will change to favour of the larger banks 
and, as a consequence, to bid up the price of the larger banks in 
relation to that of the smaller banks. 


Mr. Warner: I understand that and I appreciate it. If I 
may just conclude, I would have a concern as well, though, that it 
would appear at this point that the federal government may be 
prepared to pay upwards of $900 million to bail out the problem, 
and that affects all Canadians, including folks who have no 
investment. 


I notice that only 1l per cent of Canadians own shares in 
public corporations, so it is beyond the 1l per cent; it is 
everybody, because we share in that $900 million. Then I look at 
it and wonder who is safeguarding that interest so we do not end 
up making that $900-million payment. 


Be20n pam: 


I know you are acting in a sense as a regulatory body and I 
know the securities commission is acting as a regulatory body. lI 
am not suggesting that the responsibility is yours or that of the 
securities commission. But somewhere along the line someone had 
responsibility and, either individually or collectively, something 
went wrong and Canadians are going to pick it up to the tune of 
probably $900 million and maybe more. That disturbs me greatly and 
that is why I am interested in how you function in terms of 
looking at who comes into your place, how they are listed and the 
kind of checking or doublechecking that the securities commission 
does, so that the people of Ontario and the rest of the country 
are safeguarded in terms of their overall investment, which is 
beyond the stock exchange. 
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Mr. Bunting: I will just comment on the main point, 
which is when they are coming in. When they are coming in, 
particularly if it is a primary issue, there is a prospectus which 
lists in great detail information about the company. There is 
probably no point in time when a company has more information in 
the public hands than at that particular moment. That is the time 
when normally we are looking at the listing. From our point of 
view, we are looking at them to list most of the time. Sometimes 
they will have done their prospectus and will be coming quite a 
bit later. But most of the time we are listing very soon after 
that prospectus is out. So we are looking at them at the time when 
the most information is available and we have the best chance of 
being able to make a reasonable judgement. 


Mr. Warner: Thank you. 


Mr. McKessock: I am sorry I was not able to attend the 
stock exchange this morning, but I was there a couple of years ago 
with a small group from a high school from Flesherton. I realize 
that a lot of the public have very little knowledge of what goes 
on there, and I am one of them. I also feel that probably one 
reason they do not is that they do not want to show their 
ignorance by asking questions on a very complicated subject. I 
will try not to let that hinder me from asking questions. 





Mr. Chairman: You are very vulnerable. 


Mr. McKessock: There is a risk to it, as you mentioned, 
and many people feel it is risky. Can you tell me what percentage 
of the sales that you make are sold at a profit to the investor? I 
have heard that about 20 per cent of the people who invest in the 
futures market make money. I want to compare that to the stock 
Imarket as to the percentage of investors who make money. 


Mr. Bunting: There is quite a substantial difference 
between futures and equities. In a certain sense, futures, both 
because of time and the nature of the market, is a win-lose 
situation. Equities can, in fact, be a win-win situation in that 
over time corporations grow in size and become more profitable. 


Statistically, if you have, say, more then eight stocks that 
are dissimilar in nature, a diversified portfolio grows with the 
profitability of the corporations that are listed on the exchange. 
Historically, that has been at a rate of about nine per cent. That 
is over very extended periods of time according to academics. 


In equities, if you take a long-term view, you can very 
clearly come up with a win-win situation in that both the buyer 
who is buying and the seller can both be winners. Obviously, 
within any shorter period of time, the point really is that when 
you buy a share you are becoming a part owner of a corporation. 
You are, in a sense, the last creditor. Therefore, any specific 
thing that is happening within a company can affect you. That is 
where the riskiness comes in. 


Mr. McKessock: As you say, you are now part owner in a 
company. What is the company obligated to pay you as:a shareholder 
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Mr. Bunting: They are not obligated to pay you anything. 


Mr. McKessock: So your gain is only going to come with 
an increase in shares then? 


Mr. Bunting: The way it is obligated to you depends on 
the size and profitability of the corporation. With smaller 
companies that are just starting, you are probably depending on 
the appreciation of the stock as the way you would look to make 
money. With a larger corporation, you can get a combination of the 
dividend it is paying and the appreciation of the stock. 


The dividend is dependent upon the profitability of the 
corporation, and those dividends are more or less volatile, 
depending upon the type of company you have bought into. In Bell 
Canada, as an example, which is a regulated utility, basically a 
decision is made that its profitability will be in a certain range 
Over time. You can just watch that dividend move very steadily 
and, as a consequence, Bell is a very safe thing; it is almost 
like buying a bond. There are other corporations that are in 
volatile businesses. They may be paying dividends, but their 
dividends can go up and down relatively quickly. 


I think that is one of the most interesting things about the 
stock market, the very wide spectrum of risk you can take. You can 
take very risky situations and decide you are going to bet on 
whether a drill hole in the ground at a gold mine is going to be 
successful or unsuccessful, right through to buying a utility 
stock, where you are virtually sure because of the regulatory 
situation that the return is as good as a bond. 


Mr. McKessock: How many people are there for whom this 
is their livelihood, who spend all day at the stock exchange 
buying and selling on a daily basis? 


Mr. Bunting: If we are talking about public clients, one 
of the things we discovered, which frankly surprised me, was that -~ 
only about three per cent of the people indicated that they were 
speculators in the stock market. That is a very small percentage 
of the public who are actually playing the game that way, and I 
think it is smaller than it used to be. When I came into the 
business 30 years ago, you used to be able to go and see what they 
called boardrooms, street-level offices with a lot of people 
sitting around watching the ticker tape. Those offices have all 
disappeared today. I think there really has been a change in the 
mentality of most investors. That is not to say there is not a 
certain percentage. 


Mr. McKessock: Would that be because a lot of those 
people might have lost heavily along the way? 


Mr Sebunt neal eecoulLdebevattrrrputedeto "Ghat lel eicotid 
also, frankly, be attributed to education. People have a better 
understanding that, to put it bluntly, if you want to beat the 
stock market, the best way to do it is to invest over time. 
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Mr. McKessock: You mentioned in response to another 
question that it would cost you $50,000 to buy a seat on the stock 
exchange and you would need $75,000 worth of capital. 


Mr. Bunting: Minimum. 


Mr. McKessock: Minimum. Is this capital to cover 
purchases by your clients before you get their money? 


Mr. Bunting Yes. 


Mr. McKessock: What do you use this capital for? 


Mr. Bunting: The capital is related to the amount of 
business you are doing and the amount of risk you are therefore 
taking, in effect, that you are not going to be paid by. clients 
who are doing business with you. But the regulatory formula is 
quite complex in that, if you are taking on a liability for the 
firm, »sitewills behardirect hit) against your ‘capital. «Lf, yousare 
doing something for a client, it will not become a capital 
liability until five days, when he would normally be expected to 
pay, and then it gradually escalates. So the capital formula is 
actually: fairdycomplex: 


A study was recently done by a number of accounting firms 
that were hired by the industry to look into this whole question 
of the capital of the Canadian securities industry. They 
discovered that, if anything, our firms are probably 
overcapitalized in relation to the risks they are actually taking 
on, and the record in Canada has really been outstanding in 
protecting the public. As I said this morning, no public customer 
in Living memory has lost money because one of our TSE member 
firms got into trouble. 


Mr. McKessock: That raises a question. How would he get 
into trouble? If one of your companies got into trouble, how would 
that affect me if I had bought shares from him? Would I not still 
own the shares in the market whether he got into trouble or not? 


SUE pate 


Mr. Bunting: Unfortunately--and this is more the 
experience in the United States than in Canada--when people get 
their backs against the wall, they often start to do things they 
should not do. 


Mr. McKessock: You mean they might sell my shares? 


Mr. Bunting: They might sell your shares, and when 
somebody went to look for them, they might not be there. I am just 
trying to give you an extreme example. 


We try to create a situation in which they do not end up 
with their backs against the wall without our knowing about it. I 
would not say that something could not happen overnight that could 
cause a great problem for us, but I do not think something would 
happen over any reasonable period of time that we would not have 
picked up and gone to your broker and said: "You are running down 
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your capital. We are worried. If you keep doing it at this rate, 
you are going to be in this kind of situation. Come up with more 


capital, merge, find a way to get rid of that risk, because we do 
mot wane 1ee 


One thing that is happening today, and undoubtedly you have 
read about it in the papers, is what they call these bought deals. 
Some of our big dealers today are going in and making 
multimillion-dollar bids for stock. I heard of a case just last 
week in which they had to make a bid on a Saturday morning and 
hold it till Monday morning to be able to lay it off. They thought 
they could lay it off, but who knows what could have happened if 
on Sunday a Reagan were shot or whatever? So some big risks are 
being taken today that were not being taken previously. They do 
relate primarily to these liability-type trades. 


There is a national contingency fund, which is maintained by 
all the stock exchanges in Canada. It has a basic $5 million in 
it, plus $20 million in insurance; so there is $25 million sitting 
there. In addition, whichever regulatory agency has that in its 
audit jurisdiction is responsible for coming up with the first 
$500,000 of loss. | 


Mr. McKessock: Who is responsible for the first $500,000? 


Mr. Bunting: To give you an example, if something 
happened in the Toronto Stock Exchange's audit jurisdiction, if we 
were the people responsible for the broker and if one of our 
people got into trouble and went bankrupt, the Toronto Stock 
Exchange as such would be responsible for the first $500,000 hit, 
the idea there being to make it well worth our while to stay on 
EOD "OL “OUr STOLL. 


Mr. McKessock: When you look at a new company that- wants 
to be listed on the stock exchange, what criteria do you use? 
Would it be similar to what a bank would use if a person were 
going in to get a loan, such as how much equity, past performance? 


Mery Bunting: *Yes, "the *same=ty pe "of criteria. “You ‘are 
looking at the amount of capital it has available, the character 
of the people and the distribution of the stock, how widely 
distributed 1t is. Frankly, if it is too narrowly distributed, a 
small group of people can cause a stock to go up simply by not 
trading it themselves. We-look into all those things. We look into 
the options that are available to management to make sure the 
shareholder is not going to be diluted once the stock is listed 
and discover that the equity he has bought has been cut in half 
because of options that were given at lower prices to management. 
All of those things are looked at. 


Mr. McKessock: A few minutes ago you were talking about 
the western bank that just went under and you mentioned that you 
might ask them, "What is causing your stock to act the way it is?" 
Are you saying that its stock was going down on the market? 


Mr. Bunting: To be honest, I am not personally aware of 
a specific situation with either of those banks. We have our 
computers set and we have measured with computers previously how 
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much stocks normally go up and down in a day. We set our computers 
within a band that will pick up whether they are acting unusually. 


There are several levels on that band, and when they hit the 
first band, the surveillance department will go to their files and 
try to see if there was anything in the paper or any publicly 
available information that would explain the way the stock is 
acting. If they cannot explain it that way, they will watch it. If 
it is staying there and not really doing anything, with perhaps 
some erratic movement, they may just watch it. It if hits again on 
the second band, they will phone the company and say, "Is there 
some reason that has not been given to the public that your stock 
is acting the way it is?'’ Sometimes the company will say: "Yes, we 
are in a very difficult position. We are negotiating to do a 
merger with somebody," and this sort of thing. 


We will say to them: 'You have to make up your mind. Either 
you are going to make that information publicly available, because 
obviously somebody in the market has that information, or we are 
going to stop. trading in your stock until you are in a position to 
make that available." : 


The basic premise we work on is that we do not want people 
trading with other people who have more information than they do 
or greater availability. The amount of information you actually 
have is sometimes a function of how hard you are willing to work 
simply to get the information. If it is all publicly available. If 
the person is too lazy to find it, that is one problem, but we 
want to make sure it is available to be found. 


Mr. Chairman: I do not want to restrict your questioning 
at all, in any way, shape or form, but we have another meeting of 
this committee starting at five o'clock, and I have quite a good 
speakers' list going here. Could you be be succinct? 


Mr. McKessock: I was wondering about a new company's 
starting to list on the market. How many shares would it be 
allowed to put on? Related to that, I go back to the bank in the 
west that we were just talking about. When it finds it is in 
financial trouble, can it ask that more shares be put on to the 
market to get more money? 


There are two questions there. One relates to a company 
starting and one getting into trouble to get more shares. 


Mr. Bunting: There really is no limit on the actual 
number of shares you can trade. You need to have a minimum equity 
to be in business. You may want to do that in $10 shares, $5 
shares or 50-cent shares. Where we will be looking at you is on 
the distribution, to make sure those shares are in enough hands to 
really make a market. If you have decided on $10 shares, it might 
be quiterdiiiiculteto-sget ithe kind of};distribution we demand. 
Distribution isxthescritical thine. 


Mr. McKessock: What do you mean by distribution? 


Mr. Bunting: The number of shareholders who are owners 
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of the shares, so you can have a good market. There is likely to 
be one person saying ''buy'' when the other is saying "sell." 


Mr. Boast just wanted to bring to my attention that what we 
are talking about here are shares coming from treasury. There is a 
prospectus available and the public is fully aware of what the 
situation is in the company at that point. 


Mr. McKessock: If this western bank wanted to try to 
shore itself up and dumped a whole lot more shares on the market, 
I guess that would lower the price of the shares. 


Mr. Bunting: They could not dump just like that. What 
would happen, say, they decided to do another distribution of 
shares because their capital was inadequate--interestingly enough, 
they did not--is that, first of all, they would have to give full 
disclosure and a prospectus. The people would have an opportunity 
to read that, and obviously it would be more likely to do harm 
than good. If the shares are being sold at a very low price, they 
would be diluting all the shareholders who bought it at a higher 
price earlier and whose share of the equity would be on the way 
down. 


Thee would have their past shareholders screaming at them 
and they probably would not have buyers for your new shares. That 
is why I would suggest that would not be a process they would 
follow. 


Mr. McKessock: I noticed that the Macdonald commission's 
liaison committee was listed among the stock exchange's joint 
industry committees for 1984. What involvement did you have with 
that committee, or what involvement might you have had towards the 
recommendations they eventually came up with? 


Mr. Bunting: I think that committee is actually set up 
and currently nonoperative, but the idea was that when the 
recommendations came, the security industry would review them. We 
would be looking for anything that might relate to our industry 
and would make representations accordingly to any committee 


considering those recommendations. 


3:40 ptm: 


Mrs. Marland: I was going to suggest to Mr. Bunting that 
the next time he is asked about the cost of a seat on the stock 
exchange, he might say that at $50,000 it is a bargain because a 
taxicab licence plate in Metro is $75,000. It is an interesting 
comparison to think about. 


Mr. McCaffrey: Not to mention a seat in the Legislative 
Assembly. 


Mrs. Marland: For you, Mr. McCaffrey, I was going to 
suggest a seat in the Senate. 


Mr. McCaffrey: Please, no more. 


Mrs. Marland: We were told at lunchtime and through some 
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of the volumes of the material that we have received, the Toronto 
Stock Exchange is investing a fair amount of money in public 
relations. I see this very well presented in a graphic little 
booklet. In here, Mr. Bunting, it says, "Traders themselves must 
also be qualified and approved by the exchange and actual trading 
is closely monitored to ensure the rules are followed and the 
business of brokers who are members of the exchange is regularly 
reviewed." 


When you are talking about being regulators, is a trader the 


same as a salesperson who is on the other end of a telephone when 


you phone a broker? This was the question I was starting to ask at 


lunchtime, but you were not there. 


Mr. Bunting: To answer that specific question, the 
answer is no, but both are regulated. A registered representative 
working in the office has to go through an approval process 
related to the specific work he is doing. The traders on the floor 
have to go through an approval and examination process, including 
first taking the courses related to what they are doing. Both of 
them are approved according to regulations and reach professional 
standards. 


Mrs. Marland: So they are qualified. The term "trader" 
only refers to the person on the floor, and the person I speak to 
is the salesperson? 


Meee binting: sins the brochure youTare talking vabout ul 
think that is what they were talking about. 


Mrs. Marland: "Yes. 


Mr. Bunting: In the terminology of the business, we 
normally refer to the people working on the floor as the traders. 


Mrs. Marland: Okay. Now here is the story. Everybody has 
a friend who has done something. In my case, I have a friend who 
opened an account with $10,000, selected a firm and a salesperson, 
if that is the term, and signed the form that says, "Whatever you 
wish to do with that $10,000 in investments on my behalf, you are 
Areestotdonat.4 


I do not know the name or the type of account, but in this 
particular case, she did not wish to be telephoned because it 
would not have meant anything to her anyway. She simply said: 
"Here is $10,000. I certainly look to your judgement and your 
experience." You tell me they also have their own regulations for 
administrating that kind of account. 


In two years the $10,000 became worth something like $5,500. 
I wondered whether that would be an uncommon situation. Secondly, 
that really has turned that individual off from investing in the 
stock market. The reason I am giving you the example is that, as I 
have already said, I recognize you are spending a lot of money in 
saying, ‘The TSE is great and this is what we are here to do, to 
serve and encourage the public to be investors." 


I agree with that and I like that concept, but how do you 


a 
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deal with this person who said, "Here is my $10,000; I have 
confidence and faith, both in your firm and in.your ability as an 
individual, and do not bother calling me."'? 


Mr. Chairman: Give me the name of this person. 
Mr. McKessock: Do you have something you want to sell? 


Mr. Bunting: I should first point out that to manage an 
account like that you have to be a partner or director. It cannot 
be just a regular registered representative within the firm. They 
have to be people who have gone beyond that first stage. The 
reason we ask for that is to make sure they have had time to 
develop, are obviously fully aware of the rules and have had 
enough experience so that they can handle an account on what is 
called a discretionary basis in a reasonable fashion. 


As I pointed out, in any shorter time the smartest people 
sometimes cannot make money for you, even if they are making the 
best possible moves. If the market has gone down by 50 per cent 
and they were in it at all, there is a problem. The people in 
question should not have given the $10,000 unless it was genuinely 
discretionary in the first place, and certainly I would say that 
to people investing in the market. 


The money you put into the market should not be something 
you need to pay your rent before the end of the year, to build a 
new. house or do anything like that. It should be money to which 
you are looking for the longer term. I would say to that woman: 
"You have been in for two years. Do you or do you not still feel 
the man is intelligent and basically honest? If he is, then I 
MOuULdD stay with lit... 


Mrs. Marland: I recall the other aspect of that. She is 
also paying interest because he ended up buying some of it on 
margin. I do not know how that happened. 


Mr. Bunting: She must have signed because, before you 
trade in-.a margin account, the client must sign something saying 
she wishes to trade on margin. 


Mrs. Marland: I am sure she signed it. 


Mr. Bunting: In effect, she turned her $10,000 into 
$20,000 in terms of what he was able to invest on her behalf. 


Mrs. Marland: With respect to public relations, how do 
clients turn around? To whom do they talk when that happens? 


Mr. Bunting: If she feels there was any impropriety in 
the way her account was handled, then she should definitely talk 
to us at the exchange, and we will look at the account from a 
regulatory point of view to see whether what happened was what 
reasonably would have been expected in the circumstances or 
whether there are indications maybe the account was traded more 
than it should have been or that the person did not act in 
responsible fashion. We can do that. Certainly, if she would like 
to be in touch with us, and call me personally or speak to Mr. 
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Mrs. Marland: That is where you, as a regulatory body, 
are interested in individual cases. 


Mr. Bunting: Absolutely. 
Mrs. Marland: I know ste does not consider there was any 
impropriety, but how can that happen? 


Mr. Bunting: That is the nature of stock markets. They 
go up and downs It das a common saying, but if it were really that 
easy to beat the stock market in the short term, there would be a 
lot of rich people around who had done it. The statistics show 
that when you are involved with a widely distributed portfolio 
over an extended time, the game can be beaten. 


Could I add a comment? Although I do not invest on my own 
account, I use other advisory people to do it for me. I am 
entirely personally invested in equities because I do not intend 
to retire in the immediate future, though I may discover I have 
been retired. I sincerely believe investment in equity over a 
period of time is the right answer. 


Sc50 pains 


Mr. McClellan: I wonder if you could bring the committee 
up to date on the establishment of what has been called in the 
press variously a junior stock exchange or the Canadian venture 
capital exchange, a second exchange for the Toronto area, which 
would provide risk venture capital to small entrepreneurs. Can you 
tell us the present status of this? 


Mr. Bunting: I think what you are perhaps referring to 
is the over-the-counter market in Ontario for junior securities. 


As you are also aware, a large number of these types of securities 
trade on the Vancouver Stock Exchange, which frankly decided that 
its niche as a business was to come in under TSE listing standards. 


Mr. McClellan: Just so we are clear what you are talking 
about, you are talking about companies that are not eligible for 
listing on the Toronto Stock Exchange. 


Mr. Bunting: That is correct. There are some companies 
trading on the over-the-counter market that either have recently 
been distributed and not yet been listed or some old preferred 
issues that are still there after many years, but primarily we are 
talking about very junior issues. 


These have historically traded as dealer-to-dealer markets, 
where one dealer phones up another on behalf of the client and 
asks, “Have you any shares in this company?" Various people make a 
business of what they call "making a market" in particular 
securities with which they are especially familiar. 


There has not been a great deal of information about this 
over-the-counter market in Ontario. The Investment Dealers' 
Association of Canada has taken on the responsibility on a week ly 
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basis of putting out numbers about how much has traded and that 
Borct,of thing: 


The Ontario Securities Commission asked the Toronto Stock 
Exchange and a number of other systems people, you might say, 
whether they could suggest a system that would bring this market 
into the 20th century. We recommended an over-the-counter system 
in which bids and offers would be shown electronically. We would 
design the system, the trades would still take place over the 
telephone and each night information could be put in about how 
much trading had taken place during the day, so that every morning 
that information could be available in the paper. In effect, we 
asked to be a systems supplier to the Ontario Securities 
Commission. 


The regulation of this market would continue to be done, as 
it is today, by the Ontario Securities Commission, and we would be 
a systems supplier. Of the people who made presentations to the 
Ontario Securities Commission, the Toronto Stock Exchange's 
presentation was accepted by them, and our role in that market 
will be that of systems supplier. What will be traded is primarily 
things that could not be listed on the exchange. The regulator 
will be the OSC. 


Mr. McClellan: What I still do not understand, even with 
your update, is whether a second exchange is being created, even 
in the de facto sense. It is referred to as a system, but is it 
not accurate--or am I missing something?--to say that what is 
being established is a second exchange to provide a market for the 
buying and selling of stocks that escape the regulatory purview of 
the Toronto Stock Exchange? 


Mr. Bunting: First of all, they would not have been in 

- our regulatory purview anyway. Secondly, I would not say that an 
exchange had been created because, as I pointed out, the real 
function of a stock exchange is to act as a locus where everybody 
comes together so that when you buy or sell, you have the 
information about everybody who is there and you can go and buy at 
the best bidder offer. 


In the over-the-counter market, even though you have the 
bids and offers listed for you electronically, you do not 
necessarily need to go to the best bidder offer you see, because 
you may decide that the one that is not quite as good will give 
you much more size and that sort of thing. Therefore, it becomes a 
dealer-to-dealer market. It is over the telephone and other people 
will not know what you are doing; whereas, where we are trading 
you are all there at the centre. Either electronically or on the 
floor, the information is being provided minute by minute and we 
are, by the rules of the exchange, always trading at the best bid 
er offer. 


So there is a difference. I would not say that it was an 
exchange system, but it is a spectrum and to the degree that you 
move along it, you move towards an exchange system. 
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Mr. McClellan: How much further do you need to go before 
you have a full-fledged exchange? 


Mr. Bunting: A long way, I would say. 
Mr.iMceGlellans:s You think) ahilong sway. 


Mr punting € ees 


Mr. McClellan:: I take it from what you are saying that 
you are not particularly apprehensive about the establishment of 
this new system. 


Mr. Bunting:: Assuming that this exchange, or at least 
this over-the-counter trading system, was very successful, it 
could really be a competitor to the Vancouver Stock Exchange. 


Fifty per cent of all the buying power for equity securities 
in this country is in this province. At the moment, people are 
going all the way to the west coast to trade those securities. 
They could be traded here over the counter, and I would suspect 
that what you will discover is that the competition is between the 
Ontario over-the-counter market and the Vancouver Stock Exchange. 
I would think that if a company does develop on that 
over-the-counter market, it will want to then become listed on the 
Toronto Stock Exchange. 


It is very interesting to hear the companies come to us and 
say, ''There is a genuine prestige in being listed on the Toronto 
Stock Exchange, which we would like to achieve." 


Mr. McClellan: Is the over-the-counter exhange called 
the Canadian venture capital exchange? 


Mr. Bunting: It is called COATS. I know the acronym, but 
I do not know the-- 


Mr. McClellan: Canadian Over-the-counter Automated 
Trading System. 


Mr. Bunting: That is it. 


Mr. McClellan: Do you have to become a member of COATS 
in order to deal? 


Mr. Bunting: No. Any dealer who was registered with the 
commission can trade. 


Mr. McClellan: So there is not a membership requirement 
of any kind? 


Mr. Bunting: No, just registration with the commission. 


_ Mr. McCaffrey: I am sorry I was not able to be there 
earlier today. I have enjoyed the dialogue, but I have just one 
last comment. 
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I think you and your colleagues know a little bit about the 
mandate of this committee and how we function. We will in due 
course be making a series of recommendations to the assembly and 
debating those recommendations, hoping thereby to draw it to the 
attention of the relevant ministries. 


What, if anything, would you have us recommend by way of 
changes with regard to your relationship with the securities 
commission or anything that is a frustration or a concern that you 
might have us look at and that we could help you with? 


Mr, Bunting: Mr. McCaffrey, there may have been times 
during my eight years at the exchange that I had ideas on this 
subject, but at the moment the regulatory atmosphere in this 
province between the exchange and the securities commission is 
very good. We have been able to work out accords, because of which 
I expect some of the problems that arose in the past would not 
develop in the future. As well, I would not expect those problems 
to arise with the current administration at the commission. In 
terms of our relationship to the Ontario Securities Commission, I 
really do not think we have any requests of the committee. 





In terms of the administration of the exchange itself, we 
have been able to make the changes to upgrade and update the 
exchange without inhibition; so I do not at this point have a 
request in that regard either. I have thought about this point, 
but I do not think there is anything. I appreciate the question. 


Mr. Chairman: We thank you very much for showing us your 
facility this morning and for being here this afternoon. We want 
to offer you the opportunity, if you subsequently have any other 
thoughts you would like to transmit to the committee, to do so. Do 
not get carried with this, please, but we would be happy to 
entertain that. We will write a report, make some recommendations 
and send you copies of that. We thank you very much for putting up 
with us. 


The committee adjourned at 4 p.m. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURAL AFFAIRS 
AND AGENCIES, BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS 


Wednesday, September 11, 1985 


The committee met at 2:20 p.m. in room 228. 
REVIEW OF OPERATION OF THE GUILD 
Mr. Chairman: I call the meeting to order. 


Normally what we would do, and we will do it again, is to 
ask the people who are present to make a couple of opening 
remarks. The committee had a chance to visit the Guild this 
morning and to have a bit of a conversation with people who are 
interested in and working around, and have been for some time, the 
activities surrounding the Guild. 


Basically, we will begin with the opportunity for you to say 
whatever you would like to say to the committee. You know we are 
charged with the responsibility to review this and several other 
agencies. We will do that. We will write a report on what we saw, 
on what we thought, and the research we gathered. We try to work 
in a little visit to the facility, if there is one, and to provide 
a hearing stage, which is what we are doing this afternoon. 


So the opportunity is here for you to put on the record for 
our consideration, and that of anyone else who wants to read 
Hansard, any matter that concerns the operation of the Guild or 
the future of it. I will do some research questions which John has. 
dug up for us in his paper research of the operations there. Then 
the members get an opportunity to kind of chat with you for a 
while. We usually begin the process by offering you the 
opportunity to make some opening remarks, however brief or lengthy 
they would be, and go to it. 


Mr. Bovey: Thank you very much. We certainly appreciate 
the opportunity to have you visit the Guild this morning and then 
to come here this afternoon and be available to answer any 
questions or further questions you might have. As you know, 
accompanying me is Mrs. Mary Mooney, who is the general manager of 
the Guild. j 


You saw the property this morning. It is a beautiful piece 
of property. It is a combination of parkland and a functional 
country inn type of setting, with facilities for tourists, tcabine 
and seminars, business meetings, etc. 


I think one of the very important factors to stress is that 
the total acreage belongs to the people of Ontario, and it should 
be for their benefit and enjoyment. Certainly, as the board of 
management--which was appointed by, I think it was Bill 5/7 of the 
Legislature over two years ago--it has been our objective to work 
towards that end, while at the same time preserving the unique - 
features. 
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As I said briefly this morning, the film we showed you did 
give all of us quite a complete cultural review. Certainly the 
cultural aspect is important and it does enhance that property, 
but it is not the oniy aspect of value of that property to the 
people of Ontario, as 1 see it as chairman of the board of 
management. 
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At the same time we were put in business by Bill 5/, we were 
given the directive to have a study made within the ensuing two 
years, whict would develop the best and proper use of the Guild 
and the properties adjacent thereto, and the style or type of 
management that should be put in place. That study has been tabled 
with the provincial government and Metro council's board of 
management, which has approved it in principle and come back to us 
with a directive asking us to look expeditiously into the 
possibility of developing some kind of arrangement or joint 
venture with the private sector, which would be interested in 
spending capital on the Guild Inn in return for some kind of 
arrangement, profit sharing, a royalty or whatever, over a period 
of years. 


The report to which I referred suggested $17 million might 
be spent on the Guild over a period of time. 1 underline that 
would be over a period of time. We have approached two or three 
groups to say, "We are not asking you for a formal proposal now 
but we want to come to you for the formal request for a formal 
proposal. What are some of the things we should identify in such a 
request?" We are at that stage and are having our request for a 
proposal letter drafted now. We expect to go to eight or nine 
groups that range all the way from the people in the CN Tower to 
the Valhalla Inn, and Delta Hotels Ltd., which is managing the 
place very well for us now, asking them for proposals which 
hopefully will come in by about October. Then we can go back to 
Metro and answer their request with some kind of plan or two as to 
how we might proceed or the whole situation would proceed further. 


Metro has extended the life of our management committee for 
about another year and I am hoping we can develop some plan with 
the private sector to put it in place and move on from there. It 
is quite likely a board of management of some type would stay in 
place. Any such arrangement would have more than one or two 
requirements. To name two important ones; one would be that the 
cultural value and aspect of the property be maintained or even 
enhanced probably out of the revenues from the inn, and second, 
that public access to the total properties be maintained. 


I might just say in closing, and maybe Mary Mooney mentioned 
this to you this morning and you may have undoubtedly seen it in 


the numbers you have received, the inn is actually a money-mak ing 
operation. 


lt is true that in the first two or three months we took 
over as a board of management and before we got some professional 
help, it started to lose a bit of money. The numbers you see would 
show at the very bottom line a loss position, but that is Metro 
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accounting and it probably is provincial accounting, too. That is, 
anything you spend on capital is considered an expense rather than 
being capitalized. So when you look at the Guild numbers, if you 
go down to the operating line, you will see that certainly in the 
last few months it has been making money and in an accumulated 
area it is doing so--and it should, because the records I looked 
at when I was asked to consider being chairman went back four or 
five years and they were making money every year. Admittedly, they 
maybe did not spend as much on repairs, maintenance and 
refurbishing as they could have, but that was the way it was. 


Those are somewhat rambling remarks but I think that is my 
opening statement. I wonder if Mrs. Mooney would add anything. 


Mrs. Mooney: No, not really. Just. to go back to the 
operating statement that you have in your package, if you are 
looking at it and you look at the very bottom line, as Mr. Bovey 
indicated, there is a loss there. But that does include the 
cultural department, which is not a revenue-producing department 
but is shown on our operating statement, and it includes as well 
the moneys we have been spending on capital improvements. That is 
taken away from any operating profit we may be generating, so the 
real figure to look at is at the gross operating profit level, 
which shows that it now has the potential to be a money-making 
maci lity. 


Mr 'Ghairman= eiust tancoup lel tof *thine sittomget. ‘us Started. 
I wonder whether one or both of you would go over some of the 


recommendations in the consultants' report. I noted you indicated... 


in your opening remarks. that the thrust of it was to do whatever 
is done with private funds and that it would not be done at 
government expense. I wonder whether you would elaborate on that 
for the committee. 


Mr. Bovey: First of all, the recommendations in the 
consultants’ report add up over a period of time to a capital cost 
on pl? mhitlion. A tair amount “of that, “and an ‘important’ part, is 
their recommendation that a wing be added to the east side, which 
would be in keeping with the present older buildings, so as to add 
another 90 rooms, Mary? | 


Mrs. Mooney: It is 60. 


Mr. Bovey: Another 60 rooms. That was one of the main 
recommendations. Then there are other things that need doing, like 
renewing or expanding the kitchen facilities and other matters 
such as witrine and #sontortn: 


Metro “has ‘come ‘back “and #saidy? Thateis'sfine, butewould ‘you 
please go and see whether you can find some private sector people 
who would be prepared either to spend that kind of money or to : 
spend parts of it?'' As I say, we are in the midst of that process 
now. I might mention that in one of the informal meetings we had 
with one group, they said--and I thought this was very 
interesting--that to add the 60 rooms at today's prices would mean 
that to make them pay you would have to charge deluxe prices. 


From what we have seen of the inn and the properties, it is 
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a very nice, very comfortable place, but it is that middle stratum 
of clientele rather than the upper limits of people who might go 
to the Millcroft or some of those other inns. This is true. When 
you look at the people who are using it, I mentioned to one or two 
of you this morning that Bell Telephone uses it a great deal, and 
it may be for its servicemen to have a seminar or its middle 
management. 


Labour unions always used it and have been using it a great 
deal since we have been involved there. You will get General 
Motors and IBM, and some of those groups do put a little higher 
level of executive in. 


That was interesting. That is just one comment that ties in 
with one of the major exenditures. 


Mr. Chairman: As it now stands, I take it the board has 
adopted this consultants’ report. 


Me. sboveys avess 


Mr. Chaitman: It stands referred to a committee of Metro 
council. Has Metro council endorsed the report? Is there an 
official “sanction onvthis 10W! 


Mr. Bovey: Yes, it has. It has approved it in principle, 
and, as I say, it has asked us to explore expeditiously the 
possibility of private sector participation. 


There is one other thing they have asked us to do. We are 
having a public meeting in October particularly to give the people 
of Scarborough, or any other interested people, an opportunity to 
make any further comments or suggestions. They have all been given 
or have had access to the consultants' report. 


22400 pam 


Mri (Chairman: Couldsyou -clarifty a little bit: your .tole 
as a board? What are the expectations that you had? Do you 
anticipate you will always be the board of the Guild or that some 
other committee of Metro council will take on that job? Where do 
VOURMI CeIn cOLlall thise 


Mr. Bovey: I do not think there will always be a board 
of management as we have it today. With Metro responsible for the 
operation of the inn, from the top I think Metro would like to 
have some intermediary board that would be representative of the 
community to which the management of the Guild could answer. Those 
are informal comments I have heard from Metro. 


Mr. Chairman: The decision about the future of the board 
has not been made. There is a kind of interim process where your 
period is extended, but where you really do not know whether there 
will be a board to implement this great consultants' report two or 
three years from now. 


Mr. Bovey: Exactly. 


P=) 


Mr. Chairman: In the view of the board, what is the role 
of the different levels of government? I happen to have been 
involved because I was municipal critic for some of the 
legislation that has gone through about this. It seems to me that 
the Guild, among many other entities, does not really belong to 
anybody. They kind of hang there. Different levels of government 
have their fingernails embedded in your rear end, but no one 
claims responsibility for you. What is the board's view on that? 
In a technical sense, I guess you are creatures of an act of the 
provincial Legislature, but you have a landiord called 
Metropolitan Toronto and you are now taking in roomers from the 
private sector. 


You are responsible or attached to a lot of different levels 
of government. As you say, Scarborough also has an interest. What 
does the board see as the role of these different levels of 
government and would it help if one level of government was your 
reporting group? 


Mr. Bovey: That is a very good question and I think I 
can answer it quite simply. As we on the board of management see 
it, we are responsible to Metro, even though a number of us, 
includ ing myself, have been appointed by the Legislature or the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council. 


Until now we have not really thought of the future funding 
of the Guild for capital expenditures as being something the 
province would get involved in because of the way we were set up 
and the fact Metro was already there managing or tg responsible 
for the operations of the inn. 


For five years after the 1978 sale by Mr. Clark, he had an 
arrangement and was asked to stay on to manage the property, which 
he did with some help and without incurring any losses. He 
answered technically to Metro and audited statements, etc., went 
to the Metro accounting department. We really have not seen any 
particular problems with other levels of government and have sort 
of felt the provincial government was very much at arms' length. 


Mr. Chairman: TheeincilMnationsontthe part of therboard 
would be to say you are attached to Metro council more than to 
anybody else. If the province had a role in this, it would be a 
kind of one-shot deal in purchasing the property, perhaps with 
some connection with the Ontario Arts Council or cultural groups, 
but they would be those any other agency would have. 


Mr. Bovey:\ That. isicertainly the way l=per'sonally see 
io.) oOme of my board members might be enthused by the provincial 
government's interest in the property and they may like to see the 
provincial government supply some of the $17 million. 

Mr. Chairman: Essentially, you are an agency of the 
province of Ontario, but you do not see yourselves as an agency of 
the province; you see yourselves more as an agency of Metropolitan 
Toronto. 


Mrs. Mooney: Adding to why we see ourselves as an agency 
SteMetro ingsovtar as the hotel is concerned); all) the employees at 


re 
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the Guild Inn are considered Metro employees and as such are 
members of the Ontario municipal employees retirement system. 
Technically, they are not civil” servants. 


Mr. Chairman: Are they members of the Canadian Union of 
Public Employees bargaining unit? 


Mrs. Mooney: No, they are not. They are members of a 
Datzainine Uudies; DULY ito 1s the DOLOUeH = ul Ol. (Neywate=tMerLo 
employees and they are not, but they are more Metro employees than 
they are Ontario government employees. 


In my dealings managing the property, I become involved with 
Metro agencies quite often in terms of the Metro auditing and 
personnel departments. When we do go into labour negotiations, lI 
have access to an individual who helps me with the negotiations. 
We are under an insurance policy that is under the blanket 
coverage of Metro Toronto, so there is a very strong relationship 
there. 


Mr. Treleaven: If I may follow up on that last question, 
there is a management agreement between Delta and the board to 


operate the hotel on a fee of $8,000 a month, I think, or 
whatever. Are you an employee of Delta? 


Mrs. Mooney: Yes. 


Mr. Treleaven: Are you the only employee of Delta out 
there? 


Mrs’: Mooney: Yes. 

Mr. Treleaven: The assistant manager is? 
Mrs. Mooney: A Guild Inn employee. 

Mr. Treleaven: Which means Metro? 


Mrs. Mooney: Metro. 


Mr. Treleaven: There is a little mixture. You are the 
manager but they are not really your employees. 


Mrs. Mooney: They report to me. I manage the property, 
and in the organizational chart of the hotel, they all report to 
me. I am responsible for the operations of that property. They are 
Metro employees. I am a Delta employee. 


Mr. Treleaven: What is the fiscal year-end of the 
corporation? 


Mr. Bovey: December 31. 
Mr. Treleaven: It is a calendar year? 
Mr. Bovey: A calendar year. 


Mr. Treleaven: Who owns the realty? I ama little 
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confused, whether it is the Met1io Toronto and Region Conservation 
Authority or Metro Toronto or the province. Who actually owns the 
realty out there, the land and buildings? 


Mr. Bovey: As I understand it, sir, the province and 
Metro each paid $4.25 million, for a total of $8.5 million. 
Subsequently, and this is before my time, the province asked Metro 
if it would manage the property. Metro said it would be pleased to 
and then asked the conservation authority to be responsible, and 
that finally wound up with the parks commissioner having a good 
deal to say about it. 


Mr. Treleaven: But that is the administration or 
management. Who actually owns the land and the buildings? 


Mr. Bovey: If you check it back, and I am sorry I1 cannot 
be more helpful, I think you will find the total of the land is 
again half in the name of the province and half in the name of 
Metro. 


Mr. Treleaven: Is that correct? 


Mr. etiecie Lans: Lisicendtaeiearm trom the statute: lt 
sounded as though the land was owned by the Metro Toronto and 
Region Conservation Authority. 


Mr. Treleaven: So the conservation authority, if it is 
the owner of the realty, must have entered into some agreement 
with Metro. It seems to me you may’ have three or four agreements 
down to leases, subleases, head leases, etc., and a management 
eontract at the end. so far.as.the inn.is concerned. 


Mr. GhairmanteMaybekl can help aslittle-from,a different 
light. When the legislation was going through, as it was explained 
to me that the property itself was deeded to the conservation 
authority. Metro is the operational agency, so to speak; it runs 
the joint. Metro, in conjunction with the board, has hired the 
services of Delta to manage the hotel itself. 


Mr. Treleaven: There must be a lease then with the 
conservation authority or an agreement that amounts to a lease to 
Metro. . 


Mr. McKessock: Are we saying the only involvement the 
Ontario government has is through the conservation authority? 


Mr. Chairman: No. There is a law that established the 
guild board, and the province appoints people to the board. 


UR ies 


Mr. Treleaven: If it all fell back, if everybody walked 
away from the place, it would be basically back in the 
conservation authority's ownership as ultimate owner, which means 
the province. Is that correct? ; 


Mrs. Bovey: siathinkethat ois right.,L am, sorry, 1) am not 
more familiar with this. I was at one time, but it is so involved 
that-- 
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_ Mr. Treleaven: Okay. This word "profit" always has to be 
put in quotation marks. When you are calculating that profit and 
excluding the capital improvements, we are still excluding any 
interest on the $8-million original purchase price. VUorrect? We 
are now, including any Vol chat. 


Mrs. Mooney: No, we are not..It is operating pEeOl Le tony. 
Mr. Treleaven: ‘Operating profit’ only; right’. 


Could I get into a major breakdown of the $1/7 million this 
report speaks about? You mentioned two things, the 60-room wing on 
the east side and kitchen facilities being upgraded. Are those the 
two major components of the $17 million that is being looked at? 


Mr. Bovey: Give me a few minutes while I find my place 
in the report here. 


Mrs. Mooney: While Mr. Bovey gets the actuals, I can 
expand on it. It involves taking the main inn as you saw it today, 
essentially gutting it and creating a new building within that 
building. The plans that were proposed keep the ambience and 
architectural style of the existing building and just modernize 
it. I used the word "modernize." I guess "update" would be a 
better word; it will not become a modern building. It will look 
very similar to the building as it is now, but it will mean a new 
kitchen. 


The physical plant at the back of the house is completely 
updated in terms of the plumbing, electrical work, 
air-conditioning, boilers and generators, all of which are in sad 
need of repair. It would all be repaired. A lot of the money goes 
to stuff you are not going ‘to see. 


Mr. Treleaven: How many dollars are you talking about 
for that phase? 


Mr. Bovey: Let me come in now and give you some numbers. 
Guild Inn building costs in round numbers: west wing addition, 
kitchen and meeting rooms, $500,000; west wing banquet and meeting 
facilities, another $500,000; main inn building renovation, $2.2 
million; and east tower renovation, $1.7 million. A good portion 
of that has been done. 


The north wing addition, the one I referred to, is estimated 
at $2.8 million. Then you get into things like furniture, 
fixtures, etc., and they have the east tower renovation in another 
part of it up here. 


Mr. Chairman: Just to help members of the committee, in 
your report it is called appendix A; it is near the end of the 
report. That is where these numbers are coming from. 


Mr. Bovey: That adds Up, tows l2-oemiktion for the inn 
itsell; then you 20 on to the mext pages, 255° 26° hnd@ 27.” where 
there are suggested expenditures on the grounds and ancillary 
buildings: for example, to renovate the storage building, 
exhibits, display for museum,-etc. The greenhouse would cost 
$330,000, including gardens and a new terrace at the rear of the 
hotel, for example. 


Bev 


Remember that these are not necessarily cast in stone. For 
example, development of English country sculture garden, that has 
to be a matter for some decision down the road. 


Mr. Treleaven: Basically, if we could break it down, it 
looks as if there is $9 mibliom for new..capital realty or 
buildings and $3.5 million for furniture, fixtures and equipment. 
That is all with regard to the commercial phase--no, there is more 
than that; there is also $664,000 on the next page, and from there 
on, it would be more the arts side. Is it fair to say we are 
looking at about $13 million on the commercial side and at about 
$4 million on the arts side? 


Mr. Bovey: That would include the greenhouse and 
improvements to the gardens, but there are roads and parking in 
there. 


Mr. Treleaven: Yes. 


Mr. Bovey: Then there is public day-use facilities, 
which gets into the park land. 


Mr. Chairman: I assume that this is where these 
proposals from the private sector are going. That is the kind of 
stuff you are asking the private sector to do. 


Mr. Bovey; Exactly. 


Mr. Treleaven: Is it contemplated that you can make a 
profit, operating ot otherwise, paying interest on that $12 
miilion? 


Mr. Bovey: One of the groups I have talked to informally 
has said that, even taking just the suggested new addition of 60 
rooms in the north wing into account, there is no way it would pay 
unless you charged really deluxe prices. 


Mr. Treleaven:_Can you get into an occupancy rate of /0 
per cent or 80 per cent or more with deluxe? I take it you are 
talking $80 and $90 a day single. 


Mr. Bovey: Yes: 


Mr. Treleaven: Can you get into a 70 per cent or 80 per 
cent occupancy rate in the Toronto market? 


Mr. Bovey: Again, this group pointed out that our 

' clientele does not seem to be in that upper bracket. As you all 
know, and as I am learning too as a task force chairman in Ottawa, 
there are certain government regulations and top limits on what 
you can spend for-hotel rooms and so on, and at the inn we meet 
them very well. 


Mr. “Treleéaven: -There was the, saleby Mr. Glark,..the 
leaseback. He was manager and so on, and he had certain 
advantages. He ceased being the manager a year and a half or two 
years ago. What advantages have been retained by him? You 
mentioned that he had this free apartment that was three units and 
that perhaps he has free storage of his art objects. What other 
continuing advantages does he have? 
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Mr. Bovey: He has an office and he has the storage of 
his artetacts, which Mr. Walker and a curator are finishing 
cataloguing for the Ontario Heritage Foundation. He also has the 
suite. His privileges to those facilities run out in 988. 


Mrs. Mooney: It was an agreement for free use for 10 
years or until his death, whichever came first. He is very 
healthy ‘so loexpect TtYwill runout ane 1989" 


Mr. Treleaven: It was to run for 10 years. It supersedes 


this first five-year leaseback. 


Mr. Bovey: It was a complete package. 
Mr. Treleaven: Right. 


Mr. Bovey: With five years of leaseback running and five 
years of privilege. 


Mr. Treleaven: It was explained to us out there that the 
real estate was sold among the $8 million, and that included the 
building fagades that are out standing on pads and so on. What 
about the loose pieces that are around, the loose piles that have 
obviously come from buildings? Who owns those? Those are not part 
of®the realty; they. are: sitting onthe) and} -but "they dre motepart 
of the land. Who owns those? 


Mr. Bovey: They are mixed. Some of them have been 
accepted by the Ontario Heritage Foundation, I believe, and some 
belong to the package that the province bought. 


Mr. Treleaven: Does Mr. Clark retain the ownership of 
any of those? 


Mrs Bovey At (ehis*poin lS Prdo notepeli ever so. 


3 Dams 


Mrs Warnere Ate the outset. Powish to ithanky thesCGurid: inn 
and its management staff, who extended very gracious hospitality 
to us today both in the tour they gave us of the facilities and at 
the delightful luncheon. 


It is important in the committee's deliberations to gain a 
historical perspective of what is in front of us. Before we take a 
look at whatever recommendation this committee wants to make 
regarding the province's continued involvement in the operation of 
this place;@itvist*importanteto meflect backsetouthespointewhere Mr- 
Clark sold the property to the province. 


LOotsS-important%to knoweti ree ofall: Ghat’ thisei¢gtonebotca 
kind in the country. What we saw today is entirely unique in this 
country, and that which is unique was about to be-- 


Mr. Chairman: This is going to be a hit record if you 
just play it one more time. 


Mrs. Marland: We have not got to Mississauga. 
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Mri Wanner? ‘it vis Vimportantstorpiut sitcon ther record) My 
constituents expect nothing less. 


Mrs. Marland: They certainly will not get anything more. 


Mr. Warner: This happens to be in the riding of your 
colleague the Minister of Transportation and Communications (Mr. 
Fulton). 


However, not only as a Scarborough representative but also 
as a Scarborough resident for some 30 years, the Guild Inn is an 
integral pert of the history of Scarborough. It was about to be 
lost. There are no two ways about it. We had developers who were 
quite prepared to move in and level the place and put in apartment 
buildings. What transpired, of course, was the retention of the 
tremendous collection Mr. Clark had put together. 


For the purposes of the committee's deliberations, it is 
very important to separate the hotel operation from the cultural 
aspect there. 


Obviously Delta is attempting to run this place efficiently 
encttonmakesitsturnva profatiathat iseitsojobyeandethat dsewhatmit 
is trying to do. The hotel obviously has great possibilities in 
terms of conferences and bookings to private individuals, and no 
doubt that will happen. : 


I have a couple of concerns; one is with the consultants’ 
report. I hope two things will happen. One, I hope it is not 
simply preserving what is there; there is an opportunity to 
enhance. That should be underscored in whatever happens from here. 
It is not good enough to simply preserve. Surely to goodness, 
there is not anyone on the committee who wants to destroy what is 
there. 


Mr. Chairman: Can I bump you into the general direction 
of a question? 


Mri. Warner: Yes.0 1 amegetting to it, Mr. Chairman; 1am 
pu edi nee COntoe | 


Mr. Chairman: My heart may not last that long. 


Mr. Warner: I know you are about to follow closely what 
I am unfolding here. 


I would like to know whether the board has an inclination to 
toughen up the report by suggesting that it actively pursue future 
development of the cultural aspect of the lands, the gardens and 
so on, rather than_simply preserving what is there. Is that an 
intense interest of the board? 


Mr. Bovey: I think I can answer that question very 
quickly. The answer is yes. We on the board of management have 
tread the consultants' report in slightly stronger terms than we 
might have describedwit; that is tovsay, not: onlyodo we: preserve 
the cultural aspect that is there but also enhance it in an 
orderly and reasonable fashion, we hope in part out of revenues 
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from the operation of the inn, which makes a very nice and 
interesting combination and puts a minimal burden on the public 
purse. : 


Mr. Warner: Does the board recognize that there is a 
potential conflict in trying to manage the place in such a way as 
to turn a reasonable profit from at? Does vit recognize that you 
run a risk of making changes to the building that may not be in 
keeping with the ambience of the whole setting? Is the board aware 
of that potential problem? If so, how does the board intend to 
handle that difficulty in negotiations with whatever private 
concerns you are now approaching? 


Mr. Bovey: I mentioned earlier that we are taking some 
time and care in developing a letter requesting proposals from 
interested parties. That letter would include those conditions and 
safeguards. It would outline somewhat specifically what was 
expected in respect to the cultural aspect. It would also outline 
what would be expected in maintaining the ambiance, if you will, 
that is compatible. Above all, it would outline the importance of 
not turning it into an 18-storey. high-rise hotel. That, as you 
know, has been a big concern of the residents of Scarborough. 


Mr. Warner: Yes. When we went through the previous 
little episode, the rumours were going around that a McDonald's 
was going in, and I assume the board is quite sensitive to that. 
The citizenry were not thrilled with the prospect of a McDonald's 
going Nip. inv that cubcutial settings. 


Mr. Bovey: The suggestion or the perception some time 
ago was that a beer garden was going to go in. That is not to say 
that beer gardens and McDonald's are all bad. 


Mr. Warner: Right. I want to follow up on something the 
chairman raised earlier. I wonder whether the board feels it would 
be appropriate at this stage of its development to sever the 
connection with the government with respect to appointees and 
simply to have the municipality of Metropolitan Toronto make the 
appointments to the board rather than, as it is now, have half the 
appointees come from the province. In your view, would that be an 
appropriate development stage? 


Mr. Bovey: I do not see any problem with that. We were 
born out of a situation that, as many of you remember, was to put 
a hold on what seemed to be happening and to have another look. As 
I said earlier, our mandate was really for two years, but it has 
been extended. I do not see any problem there. It is up to the 
prov incewand Howie esisitbout tits Wiwould ‘think. 

This comes back to the somewhat confusing picture of who is 
on first and who is on second. You probably have a copy of report 
20 to the Metropolitan Toronto executive committee, which told us 
to carry on. In answering! your question) first, the -report:-says: 


"With this in mind, therefore, the board of management 
reports to you, having adopted the consultant's report, and 
recommends that...the board of management's mandate be extended 
for one year to November 30, 1986, to allow for public input, for 
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implementation of any of the wishes of metropolitan council and 
for extension of the present lease and operating agreements, and 
that this council recommend to the 1986 council and to the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council the reappointment of the present 
members for a term of one year." 


That seems to be what we are doing. I do not believe Metro 
has heard anything back from the government. When that one year is 
over, if it goes that long, I do not know what the situation will 
be. But as I said earlier, from what I understand, Metro would 
like to have some kind of intermediary board, whether or not it 
has tepresentation from the province. 


lO’ p sms 


Mr. Warner: In conclusion, 1 hope that whatever this 
committee decides, it starts from a base of acknowledging that 
what was done in the past, the action taken by the government, was 
absolutely critical to preserving what is there; that, second, 
whatever agreement is struck with either a public body or a 
private concern, the integrity of what is there be maintained; and 
that, further, we want to see this cultural entity grow and we 
want whatever private operation is there on the grounds operating 
the hotel to be cognizant of that cultural concern. 


I cannot stress enough that it is unique and that the people 
in the area are very proud of it..It is the type of establishment 
that should be a source of pride right across this country, and we 
have a responsibility to try to protect. that. That is obviously 
what I will be urging in the committee. : 


Mr. McKessock: Who managed the property between the time 
Mr. Clark did and Delta Hotels took over? : 


Mr. Bovey: The board of management. We started operating 
January 1, 1984, and it was in December 1983 that Mr. Clark's 
mandate or responsibility terminated. 


We carried on with the person Mr. Clark had designated as 
general manager. As I mentioned out at the Guild, at the end of 
about the second month it became apparent that while she was a 
very fine person, she missed the day-to-day direction she was 
getting from Mr. Clark. As a volunteer board, we were not in the 
position to give* her that direction; certainly I was not, as 
chairman of the board. First, I did not know enough about how to 
run a hotel and second, I did not have the time. We sought 
professional help, and Mary Mooney came from Delta in May 1984. 


Mr. McKessock: I was wondering how such a big loss could 
be_run up in that short time. It goes from a house profit to date 
of $146,000 from a loss of $25,000 in the previous year. 


Mr. Bovey: It was that observation on our part that made 
us realize we had to do something in a hurry. Revenues were 
falling off because some of the business it had enjoyed was going 
elsewhere as the place was getting run down. Second, and more 
important, there was no effective cost control. As I have learned 
from Mary Mooney and her predecessor, in the inn or hotel 
business, if business falls off, you have to carry your costs 
accordingly, and that means people. 
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Mr. McKessock: I noticed in your budget you made 
provisions for interest payments but there were not any. Were you 
thinking you would have to borrow money and did not, or what? 


Mrs. Mooney: In 1984, interest was paid on money that 
was extended to the Guild for operating the hotel. Its business is 
very seasonal. The first four months of 1984 were very bad months, 
as you pointed out, and they ran into a negative cash flow 
situation. They had to have cash advances from Metro just to make 
the payroll and pay the bills until they got into the summer 
months when business was very good and on a positive cash flow 
basis. 


In 1984, interest was charged on that money, but it had not 
been budgeted; so it showed on the statement. When we prepared the 
1985 budget, we allowed for interest to be paid on the cash 
advances in anticipation that, if we had to get a cash advance 
from Metro and there was interest paid on it, we would have it in 
our budget. 


As it has.turned out, we have had cash advances from Metro. 
However, the standard accounting for Metro allows that when you 
have an approved budget and whatever your approved bottom line 
is--ours in 1985 was that we had improved; we were going to cost 
Metro, if you will, $314,000. All things considered, the capital 
improvements and any profit made from operating, the bottom cost 
to Metro would be $314,000. They have a provision within their 
accounting system that we can borrow or get a cash advance up to 
that level before we pay any interest. We have had some cash 
advances, but they have not been anywhere near that amount. 
Consequently, we have not had to pay any interest. . 


Mr. McKessock: Was the $300,000 you got from Metro a 
one-year thing, or are you getting that regularly? 


| Mrs. Mooney: We are not getting $300,000. Let me 

explain. When you prepare your yearly budget for January to 
December and once you account for all your revenues coming in and 
the costs you have to pay, you hope you come up with a profit at 
the bottom. We do expect to have a profit at the end of January. 


Then we take away from that the money we are spending on 
Capital improvements. Because that is going to be close to 
$325,000, by the time we take away the profit and the net cost, 
and count in the cultural department, the net cost to Metro will 
be §314,000. So they are not making us a payment. 


Mr. McKessock: You are covering your losses with capital 
improvements. Do they approve these capital improvements? 


Mr sesMooneytei es.udhakeasmallspartof the budget 
approval process. Right now, I am in the process of putting 
together the budget for 1986. 


. Mr. McKessock: Will there be capital improvements for 
1 ? 


Mré. Mooney:mYes, iehopeyso: lyamaputting togéeither.a 
plan for one. We meet with the budget department at Metro through 
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the fall and into the spring. The final approval will not be 
received until the end of April for the 1986 budget. 


Mr. McKessock: I noticed under "Cultural Office" you 
have budgeted for $35,000 for this year, or to date, and that has 
been spent. What does that money go for? 


Mrs. Mooney: That includes the salary of Mr. Walker, the 
gentleman you met this morning, one secretarial staff member and 
any telated expenses he may incur with his job. His main function 
at the moment is to categorize and assemble an inventory of the 
existing Spencer Clark collection, which was donated to the 
Ontario Heritage Foundation, as well as Mr. Clark's private 
collection, which is in the office building around the lane. 


He does incur some expenses just coming into town. Any 
luncheons or cataloguing expenses, administrative expenses, pens, 
paper and what not all get charged to the cultural fund. 


Mr. McKessock: He was the gentleman who was talking to 
us at this meeting? 


Mrs. Mooney: Yes. 


Mr. McKessock: Under "Special" you have nil in your | 
budget, but in the previous year there was $73,000 in there. Do 
you know what that was, or is that a hole? 


Mr. Bovey: That was a termination settlement with the 
previous manager. ; 


Mr. McKessock: Was that in his contract? Did he have to 
get that? 


Mr. Bovey: No. That was the lady whom I mentioned. 
Looking at general precedents these days, there is pretty close to 
a 12-month settlement on wages when you terminate people in the 
private sector. We got our legal advice on it, and that is what we 
came up with. 


Mr. McKessock: It seems to me she cost you enough 
without paying her $73,000. 


Mrs Mancini: Bettere than amlawsurtcy lit thatwvisowhatener 


salary was for a year-- 
Mr. McKessock: No. That was the termination fee. 


Mr. Mancini: But you are saying termination settlements 
are usually one year's salary. 


Mr. Bovey: It was that plus some other adjustments. 

Mr. Mancini: What was the salary? 

Mr. Bovey: If I recall correctly, it was $60,000. 

Mrs. Mooney: Her actual salary was in the 30s, but there 


_was a program where she was receiving bonuses which brought it 
closer to $60,000. 
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Mr. McKessock: If she was getting a bonus on profits, 
the bonuses would have been pretty thin. 


I come from 100 miles north of here and, as I mentioned 
earlier, we have a lot of land up there that is similar to the 
land we walked over today. We do not have the culture and the 
artefacts, but I think Grey county would probably be willing to 
donate 100 acres of land to assemble these things. 


Mre Chairman?’ This “is quite an Otter, "Bilt: 
Mr. McKessock: Yes. 


Mr. Chairman: Hansard is running here. 1 am not sure 
Grey county council is going to appreciate this offer. 


3220) pea. 


Mae Mickessocks (tt 1S an oiter think "i can back up. 1 
was thinking it might save the government a bit of money if it 
could sell. The property there is worth about the capital 
expansion this report has come out with, $17 million. If you sold 
it for $17 million, the expansion could take place on free land 
and it would not cost the government anything. 


Mr. Stermlinipeiwe "can invesée = thaticin Minalep. 


Mr. McKessock: I would like to invest in something that 
has some hope of surviving. I want to point out that it could be 
done without costing the government money. Of course, Toronto 
would lose the facility; people would have to come to Grey county 
to see it, but a lot of people like to come to Grey county anyway. 


Mr. McCaffrey: I am going to give away my biases and 
some of my concerns about what we, as a committee, should 
recommend on this. 


I have no problem thinking that in a wealthy jurisdiction in 
a civilized society, there are things government should do with 
public money. I mean such things as the art gallery here or art 
galleries in other communities, or the museum here or museums in 
other communities in Ontario. In a civilized, wealthy jurisdiction 
these things ought to be done. Most people in the community would 
probably go along with that. 


However, throughout the exercise of having some 
responsibility for advising on the spending of public money, we 
have to look at the other issue, the accountability of these 
expenditures. Minaki has been mentioned, sometimes in jest, but 
there is a serious message in that. McMichael also has come up. 


1 guess we go back to Mr. Warner's point. In some way, you 
have to look at how unique this is and whether it is irreplaceable 
and how accessible it will be to all Ontario taxpayers. For my 
part, I think it is an absolutely beautiful piece of property. 
There is no question about that. 


I find the artefacts and the history of art associated with 
the place really interesting. However, if we are not careful in 
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this business, we will end up underwriting something that becomes 
more a monument to the founder and creator than a facility for use 
by the general public. In a lot of ways, that is where I see at 
least a dilemma. If it were not for the art history, the Guild Inn 
and the money-making aspect of it might not be there. I do not 
Enow that -ror®a ‘fact. I think it is’ a package that» makes it -unique. 


I cannot quarrel with or add anything as to how the $17 
million might be better spent than has been suggested. When all is 
said and done, I do not know whetiier we are going to end up with 
such a unique art collection or such a special residential 
Pacubicy that 'wescouldinotw just .burn.itemil over to the private 
sector. That is what I do not know. 


The government's intervention to date, as Mr. Warner says, 
has been justified and absolutely correct. If I can stop and leave 
it in the form of a question, perhaps you would be prepared 
candidly to give your’ advice or recommendation to is as a full 
committee. Beyond that point, I do not where we would be wise to 
go. I guess I cannot throw anything your way that you two have not 
thought about. Where would it end and what is the return on the 
money, which we properly should be thinking about? 


Although I have mentioned it myself, I am not at all 
concerned about the McMichael analogy and certainly not about the 
Minaki analogy, but I think those things are on our minds. 


Mr. Chairman: I have one suggestion; maybe they should 
HaveaSranpeburlEeintest hes Guild sInn. 


Mr. Bovey: Pardon me? Have a what built? 


Mr.) Chairman: A ramp. A certain ramp was, built at.a 
Certainvart gallery Jat’ aycost,of -$500,000. .Some).of us were 
confused as to how we could spend $500,000 building a ramp, but we 
aad ; 


Interjections. 


MesnMeCatitey: That;is right, Bunnily enough; we asa 
group of MLAs are going to have to deal with our own building here 
at some stage and a lot of the same stuff is going to come to the 
surface. But you know the dilemma and I cannot add anything to 
your experience, knowledge and sensitivity. I know about both 
public money and the expenditure of it, but that is where we are 
at. What would be wrong with saying that the government has done 
the right thing to date, but from now on you are all on your own? 


Mr. Bovey: May I-respond? You have come right to a very 
good point. My own view of this situation is that we, 
collectively, should spend money very carefully and only on a 
gradual basis. The thing 1 disagree with in the consultant's 
report is the large amount of money. I do not think we should 
countenance that. 


As we were getting near the point of tabling this report 
with Metro and the province, we got a very clear signal from Metro 
that we should not leave it in a position where we simply say, 
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"Everything will be fine if you spend X millions of dollars.” We 
did recognize in our letter of transmittal that maybe the private 
sector should be consulted on this. I think you have it in your 
papers, but to read it into the record once again, in Metro minute 
number 20, they say: 


"The Metropolitan executive committee recommends the 
adoption of the recommendations of the board of management of the 
Guild contained in the foregoing communication from the chairman, 
subject to recommendation 3 being amended to read as follows: 


"'The board of management in co-operation with the 
Metropolitan Department of Management Services 
expeditiously'''--the change was the addition of the word 
"expeditiously"--"'explore financial options for the future, 
including the possible leasing of the hotel portion of the 
property on a long-term basis with a view to reducing or 
eliminating future capital costs and also create sufficient 
revenues to support the art and artefacts activities and to report 
thereon to the executive committee every six months.'" 


In the preliminary contacts with the private sector, if we 
go that route, and we hope we can, they are not going to rush off 
and spend all at once; they will spend on a gradual basis. 


The second point is that we have to find a formula where it 
is for the people of Ontario. The cultural side is great and a 
number of people who use the inn are not as familiar with some of 
the culture that is there, but I.think they like it when they get 
there.) do. no mean “co: say this in “any critical way, burtietcthink 
the Bell Canada serviceman, who may not have been exposed to a Cox 
po lar bear 7 Book sat tit fandiseayer @ Geen that “is sort of nice vat 
is nice to be out here and looking at it."’ It does add something, 
but I do not think we should get carried away. We want to be very 
careful that this does not become just a museum or a nightclub. 


In relation to Mr. McKessock's question, you will be 
interested in knowing that since 19/78 arts and artefacts that Mr. 
Clark has donated to the Ontario Heritage Foundation and that are 
now on loan to the Guild Inn, total $845,815. I had to sign a note 
saying we understood Metro was insuring them. The foundation will 
not loan you something unless you cover the insurance. 


Mr. McCaffrey: Mary, anything you would like to add? 


Mrs. tlooney.. NOs 
0 3p). im. 
Mr. MeCaffirey:’ Thanks, Ed. That is helpful to’ me: 


Picking up on something the chairman mentioned at lunch, 
Margaret Marland and I had an opportunity with Mr. Forsyth--that 
is woy we were late ‘for «lunch--to chat “with? that’ Dady*, the 
resident scupltor. Can you see a role to get back to using the 
facility for artists? You have 10 resident artists in a variety of 
disciplines who might, as part of their mandate, get a reasonable 
break in the rent but meet with schoolchildren, something like 
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that. It is a place that obviously lends itself naturally to that 
kind of thing, and it would seem to me that a permanent 
community--this is almost like the Toronto Islands debate--might 
alleviate some of the problems of vandalism and so forth. 


Is there any merit to that notion? Is there any way it could 
be pursued? Mary, is it the kind of thing you would be interested 
in pursuing? 


Mrs. Mooney: That whole issue is addressed very clearly 
in the consuitant's future uses report. 


Mee ieGati rey: ht sis din Chere. 


Mrs. Mooney: Yes. There are three distinct areas. There 
is the actual inn, the hotel business of the inn and the food and 
beverage business of the inn. Then there is the cultural aspect, 
which includes promoting the activity of artisans and making it 
accessible to the public, as well as individual artisans working 
from that property. The third would be developing the surrounding 
grounds and park land, if you will. Mr. Bovey mentioned the formal 
sculpture garden. There are those kinds of suggestions; developing 
the greenhouse almost like a botanical garden and again making it 
accessible to the public. 


Those were the consultant's suggestions on how to combine 
those three aspects to make everyone happy, but because it is a 
publicly funded or was a publicly purchased property, let us make 
it accessible to as many people as we can. At the same time, let 
us try to’finance those activities through the commercial aspect 
etacthes inn. | 


My only concern would be about the combination of those two. 
How would we do it so that we were still running a facility that 
would attract the clientele who were going to come back, the 
business person or the tourist on the weekend, and still combine 
it with the public access in that facility? They address all those 
issues in the report. 


Mr. Mancini: I have been giving this matter some thought 
and I have Listened very closely to the questions by the other 
members. I am still not quite sure I understand how you yourselves 
perceive the inn and what direction you want to go in. I am 
excluding the Delta chain from this, because it is there as a paid 
consultant, more or less, and not as the community group appointed 
by one level of government or another. 


Het usmforzetwiorrarsecond, that jiteisson; theylakélandethis 
other stuff. Do you clearly see the inn as a semi-museum? Is that 
what you see? 


Mr. Bovey: No, lewould not see it an that Tole, "Museun'' 
may be a little stronger word than I would use. 


Mr. Mancini: I said "semi." Quasi? 


Mr. Bovey: Not even quasi. I see it as a beautiful site 
that has a collection of architectural artefacts and art and some 
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of the other smaller artefacts that you caw inside. I look at it 
as a collection of considerable value available for people to © 
enjoy, look at or whatever. But from the point of view of getting 
yet another museum started, it might deveiop that way down the 
road, but I do not see that as the main objective. 


Mr. Warner touched on two things. One is that we have to 
maintain what is there, or that it shoulda be maintained and 
probably enhanced. 


Mr. Mancini: If I lived in Scarborough, I would fight to 
have it maintained there. The community would certainly fight to 
keep any building of value or any cultural aspect of the community 
that is already in place. 


Let us leave that aside, because I think what Mr. McKessock 
said is also valuable. How are we looking at this? If I understand 
you correctly, you are saying you are there, it looks good, it is 
in the right place, the community is glad it is there, and they 
should be glad it is there, and so they are going to preserve it. 
That is fine. That is where we are at now. I am not a full-time 
resident of Toronto but now that I have seen the place I would 
want to spend a weekend there, whether or not there were any 
artefacts or a single piece of architecture there. 


These artefacts are there. I still would want to spend a 
weekend there, and over the course of that weekend I would hope I 
had a chance to get more acquainted. The book that has been 
prepared is very. good, the Spencer Clark Collection of Historic 
Architecture. It is a very good guide for anybody who would want 
to make a tour of the grounds. 


Say you did that once, maybe a year later you would want to 
do it again. I am not sure you would be as attentive to the 
historical artefacts if you went back a few months later. That is 
where my problem of public financing comes in. We want to publicly 
finance culture and historical artetacts, to+ make sure®* these 
things are viewed. No problem there. But now when we talk about 
enhancing the hotel portion, making recreational facilities 
available, which probably every modern-day hotel is striving to 
get, that is where I believe you are getting off track in your 
proposal for assistance from the government. 


In the fine town of Amherstburg, where I live, we have a 
very nice historical building, right on the Detroit River, 
designated by the province and the whole works. There is a small 
restaurant there that could become an inn. They have every reason 
and every ability to justify a request of $10 million to $17 
million=-[ am excluding the historical and architectural part or 
this--from the government, as would the Guild Inn. That is the 
problem I am having with the $1/7-million proposal, and I hope that 
is clear. Do you understand what I am saying, sir? 


Mr. Bovey: Absolutely. I said earlier that if I was to 
continue as chairman of the Board of Management, I would not spend 
$17 million. We have taken the direction of saying there is more 
money that can be spent here, on a gradual basis possibly, and let 
us see if the private sector would do it. 
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Keep in mind one thing. You have an operating entity there 
now--you saw it this morning--and while it can be improved, it is 
operating soundly. Maybe people want squash courts or whirlpool 
baths or something. It can be done in a way that really is not 
costing the people of Ontario any money. 


Mr. Mancini: Where I would like to see you spend some 
money--and maybe it is in your plans--is a better layout of the 
artefacts. The chairman and I may have mentioned this as we were 
walking around. There are many things that are set up really 
nicely, but there is also a lot of stuff on the ground that even 


if you stood right beside it, you would not know what it was or 
meant. 


If there is public investment to be made, that is where I 
would like to®sée its thevhistorical nature; “the artefacts;to 
ensure we preserve our past. 


Am I correct? Did I hear you say you would probably favour 
somebody like Delta Hotels building a hotel or improving the 
facility on its own, and then making some kind of leaseback 
arrangement? Or was that something I was making up myself? 


3:40 p.m. 


Mre se boveye Let me selaporate a. little on the general 
approach we are taking. There are six or seven interested parties, 
all the way from CN Hotels and CP Hotels down through the Windsor 
Arms, Valhalla, Delta and so on. We say: ''Here is the consultant's 
report. Here is the board of management's recommendations-to Metro 
and the province. You have to be sensitive to the cultural items 
already there and sensitive to the ambience there. Go away and 
come back with a proposal as to how you would take over operating 
the unit, committing yourself to spending a certain amount of 
money on an annual basis. What would your priorities be and how 
would you spend it?" 


Mr. Mancini: With a long-term lease or something like 
that. 


Mr. Bovey: Yes; tive or=10 years. 


MryeMaencunt > alhat Vi6Imobevery Longs tivat hotel bis) coang 
to invest several millions of dollars. 


Mr. Bovey: Nog. iPad se note 


Mr. Mancini: They probably would be looking at a longer 
lease. As long as you peop le still have control of the-artefacts; 
that is what I am concerned about. As long as the board of 
management could veto anything that would destroy-- 


Mr. Bovey: That would be one of the conditions. 
Mrz Mancini: Sinankiyou wer much?! That dsmalil. 


Mr. McClellan: I am still confused. I guess: there are a 
eS i ae ee 
of 


couple Who's on first?'' questions. The property, the land and 
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the building, excluding most of the artwork, are owned by the 
conservation authority. It is leased from them by Metro. 


Mr. Bovey: You have information on hand that answers 
bnat 


Mr. McClellan: Okay. The staff work for Metropolitan 
Toroneo. Ampsh tra che! 


Mrs. Mooney: They are Guild Inn employees. They work for 
the Guild Inn. They are considered to be Metro employees in so far 
as the pension plan is concerned. 


Interjection: Just for the pension plan. 


Mrs. Mooney: They are not paid on the same scale as a 
Metro employee, for instance. 


Mr. McClellan: They are not attached to any particular 
department of Metro. 


Mrs. Mooney : No, they are Guild Inn employees. I may 
have led the committee astray on that. 


Mr. McClellan: Do you report to anybody at Metro? 
Mrs. Mooney: I report to the board of management. 


Mr. McClellan: Does the board of management report to 
any department at Metro? You report to the chairman. 


Mr. BoveySvAtoGhistpointimiwegreport co the chairman. 
Mr. McClellan: To the chairman directly. 


Do you know offhand why ownership was left with the 
conservation authority? It seems to me it would have made more 
sense to have eliminated at least one of the players in the game. 


Mr. Bovey: I am sorry. I have to plead-- 


Mr. Chairman: The conservation authorities have said for 
a long time that land adjacent to, in this case, Lake Ontario, 
ought to be in public ownership and ought to be in the hands of 
the conservation authority. It goes back to the original mandate 
of conservation authorities. They were responsible for preserving 
land that was threatened, in this case land adjacent to the 
Ssearborough’ BIUts sk 


Mra McClelLanegihey ins isit)ont maintaining: tithes ac; part 


of their mandate. 


Mr. Chairman. es. 


MriaMcUlellan:. liana dettles coniusedsaroutythe 
management board's attitude towards the redevelopment proposal. On 
the one hand, I thought there had been an indication you accepted 
it at. least; in. princd piles# but ai heard: youersay ‘im ‘response cto. Mri. 
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McCaffrey that you did not think it would be advisable to spend 
money of that magnitude. 


The reason I am confused is that those proposals are pretty 
categorical. They say it cannot be a park, it has to be 
commercially viable, and it can be commercially viable only if 
there is a major upgrading. They say a simple upgrading will not 
make it commercially viable. They do not leave a lot of room on 
the one hand or on the other hand. They say: ''There is only one 
option: massive redevelopment. Here is the price tag: $17 million. 
If you do not do that, it is not commercially viable." That is 
what I read here. But you seem to be indicating that you do not 
think the massive capitalization they are talking about is such a 
good idea. 


Mr. Bovey: Keep in mind that in any situation you get a 
consultant*s report, and the consultant's report is not 
necessarily the blueprint for future action; it may generate some 
general ideas. That is why I was stressing earlier that we now 
want practical operators to look at it and come back with a 
recommendation. If they do not come back with recommendations of 
spending $17 million, if they recommend spending only $1 million, 
I do not think we are going to be upset if it is a practical plan. 


Let me read to you what we said to the Metro people: 


"That the board of management be requested, in co-operation 
with the metropolitan department of management services, to 
explore financial options for the future, including the possible 
leasing of the hotel portion of the property on a long-term basis, 
with a view to reducing or eliminating future capital 
costs''--those are future capital costs to Metro or the 
province--"and also create funds to support the art and artefacts 
activities.” 


Mr .iMicClellanne Thatedsihelpiusl- 
Mr. Bovey: I admit it is a little confusing. 


Me .abicOledlan: Themidesgas allattlehweirdathatryoul could 
take what is essentially a hotel owned by one public corporation 
but run by another public corporation indirectly through a 
special-purpose board, with the province still in the background 
and having some strings attached, go on to the capital market with 
that kind of structure and say, “Give us $1/ million; we have a 
real honey of a deal for you here." 


Mr. Bovey: It sounds like it, but I do not think the 
response you are going to get back from-the private sector is 
going: to-- 


Mr. McClellan: They are not going to break the door down 
to get in on this deal. | 


Mr. Bovey: No; not at $17 million. 


Mee NeClellan: sloweresadisticeis it to talk about 
capitalizing a redevelopment of this kind as long as the facility 
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is in the public domain? Do you think a long-term lease 
arrangement is feasible? 


Mr. Bovey: It is quite possible. We have had informal 
indications of considerable interest. As 1 said earlier, keep in 
mind that even.as the inn operation exists today, it is viable. 
Mind you, we have spent about $500,000, which Metro put up, Du. BG 
is viable. There are more things you can do. 


Mr. Mancini: It is viable as long as you do not have to 
pay the interest on the $8.5 million. 


Mr. Bovey: That is right. The interest has not been paid 
on thespoe. ambulion fore l0iyears. 


Mr. Chairman: The reason the members have responded to 
that point is we have seen a number of these deals and we are 
intrigued with how easy it is, when you are backed by the province 
of Ontario, to®turn a profits There ?areno capital *costs, \yourdo 
not pay back loans, there is no interest charge and there is no 
principal. It vis not hard-to make smoney. 


Mr. Bovey: I quite agree. I understand completely. 


Mrs. Marland: This morning we visited with Elizabeth 
Morrison, is it? 


Mrs. Mooney: Elizabeth Fraser-Williamson. 


Mrs. Marland: Does Elizabeth pay rent? 


_ 


Mrs. Mooney: Yes, she does. 


Mrs. Marland: To whom? 


Mrs;oMooney: @itucomestoverntosthe Guild. 


Mrs. Marland: When you say ‘to the Guild," what do you 


mean? 


Mrs. Mooney: She pays minimal rent that comes into the 
Guild and is applied to the cultural department. I report the 
cultural department on a separate reporting sheet apart from the 
operating statement; so her rent is applied to that statement. 
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Mrs. Marland: What else is on that statement? What other 
things can you give me as examples that are on that statement? 


Mrs. Mooney: There would be the salaries of Hugh Walker, 
the person you met today, and his secretarial staff, and any 
expenses he incurred to do his job. 


Mr. McKessock: Youshave! that’ cultural> office); ibut are 
the expenses or receipts taken off, like this lady's? 


Mrs. Mooney: Yes. 
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Mr. McKessock: This is a total expense? 
Mrs. Marland: Who is her landlord, technically? 
Mr. Bovey: The Guild Inn. 


Mrs. Mooney: Her original agreement was made with 
Spencer Clark. 


Mrs. Marland: Okay. Who is responsible for maintenance 
and repairs to the building in which she has her studio? Actually, 
ii is not herystudios, Laguess«aher, studio «is in the~Log.cabin. 
However, we saw she had her shop in her home. Who is responsible 
for maintenance to that home? 


Mr. Bovey: We are. These are things we inherited. 


Mrs. Marland: There is no question about that. I know 
you did. I just feel that she seems to be in a position where she 
is struggling somewhat with some general maintenance matters. Her 
roof collapsed and her furnace is a problem. She is living in a 
place for which she is paying rent--I have no idea what it is--but 
her home is not winterized; it is virtually a summer cottage. She 
is obviously an asset to the Guild. She is listed as an 
attraction, yet in return for her being there, there does not seem 
to be support for her building. 


Mr. Bovey: That is a reasonable observation. As 1 Say, 
some of these things were in place when we came into the picture. 
We have tried to maintain the status quo during these two years 
and before a final plan is developed. A decision has to be reached 
at some time, as someone mentioned, as to whether the operation 
would expand the resident artist policy or terminate it. 


For example, Sorel Etrog, whom you heard about this morning, 
has been in to see me three times wanting originally to have 
Corycliff Cottage. He is prepared to’ spend some money to make it 
into a studio for his sculptures. While we would consider having 
him out there and appreciate him as,one of our great current 
Canadian sculptors, I think some place other than Corycliff would 
be more advisable. 


These things are up in the air because of the mandate we 
have for the two years. 


Mrs. ‘Marland: I,srespect' that. mandate, Mr... Bovey. I 
respect what you came into. The building between the log cabin and 
Elizabeth's cottage that we saw this morning is very dilapidated. 
Apparently there are amimals living underneath it because of its 
condition. The building on the other side of her cottage 
apparently is where Michael comes and goes from. 


Even without the Guild investing any money at all, would you 
consider--and this is really following up further to--now who was 
it? Actually, it was our chairman who mentioned at lunch that 
there are a number of artisans out in the hills. I do not know 
where the hills are out there, but-- 
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Mr. Chairman: Near the township. 
Mrs. Marland: Certainly; north of Highway 401. 
Mr. Chairman: The new international airport. 


Mrs. Marland: North of Oshawa. 1 wonder whether it has 
ever been considered pursuing whether there are individuals who 
would be interested in and capable of moving into those houses, 
doing their own renovations and developing their own artisans’ 
colony--not just sculptors in particular, because you have a very 
talented sculptress there now, but the other areas of craft as 
well--which I would suggest would become far more attractive to 
guests in the hotel. 


As Elizabeth said this morning, people walk around there and 
come to her house. They are very interested and become involved 
with her exhibit. Then they come out and expect to go down the 
road, wondering: "Where is the next one?" But there is nothing 
else there. It did seem to me to be a waste of space. 


I can see that with the study and the long-term plan, that 
is the Utopia; but in the short term is there not something else, 
and does it have to be so grandiose? You have seen barns out in 
the country that have become beautiful artisans' colonies because 
these people are talented and have far more imagination about what 
to do with old buildings than any of the rest of us who do not 
have those talents and skills. 


I could see it as very attractive when you are looking for 
entertainment for these people who have just come out of their 
seminar movie. Because they do not have the health club facilities 
and the squash courts that you were talking about at lunchtime, it 
might be very nice for them to have that walk through where we 
were, to have something interesting to see and, furthermore, 
perhaps something interesting to purchase to take home. 


Mrs. Mooney: I agree with you. Again, from my standpoint 
in managing the hotel part of it, I would love to have that 
further- attraction: 


You are right. Elizabeth is an attraction to the property. 
As part of marketing it as a meeting, conference and resort 
centre, we mention the fact that the artefacts are around the 
grounds, that we have two artists in residence and that they are 
available to groups and what not. If we could expand on that, it 
would be a plus in marketing the hotel and for the existing guests. 


Mri’ Bovey Teterred® to? the tact) sands at as" véery® real) "that 
the past two years have been an interim period. The board was 
created and appointed to make a decision or recommendations to 
Metro ‘on the long-term Tuture-or the, buriding .» in the theantime, 
that aspect has not been expanded; it has been barely maintained, 
as you pointed out. Money we have received from Metro has gone 
into refurbishing the inn and getting it back to a standard at 
wnich we could go out to the public and say, "Come and stay at the 
Guild."' [It was not at that standard when the board took it over. 
It is a very good point you make. 
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Mr. Bovey: You make a very good point. The diminution of 
that aspect of the operation was going on long before we came into 


it. In recent years, finally you got down. to only two or three 
resident artists. 


What we as the board of management were trying to do was to 
stabilize a situation that was becoming a real liability. As Mary 
said, one of the first things we had to do was to get the 
accommodation back to some kind of standard. The sheets had become 
like cheesecloth; people were putting their feet through the 
sheets on the beds. We have had to work very hard to do that. 


4 p.m. 


Mrs. /MarnlandsaMr ss Bovey), abeunderstand\that,,and ol 
respect it very much. Obviously you are not going to get out into 
the woods and into those buildings and that part when you are 
trying to make something viable from an income point of view. You 
could not have done it any other way. All 1 am saying is that I 
think that would be an excellent consideration even if the other 
major plan is not implemented. 


Does Scarborough, like Mississauga, have a visual arts 
community organization? In Mississauga we have a visual arts 
council. If Scarborough has something like that, would it not be 
interesting to ask it how it might use that road with the existing 
properties and with some funding? We in Mississauga have 
appropriated $1 per capita for the arts, which was a phenomenal 
step forward of which our council was particularly proud. We now 
have $360,000 a year. 


Mr. Bovey: Yes, I know. You have done a wonderful job. 


Mrs. Marland: Yes, we are very proud of it, but that 
covers visual and performing arts. I think Scarborough should be 
approached to see whether it would help artisans on a selected 
basis to develop a colony that covers a cross-section of crafts 
and abilities. 


Mr. Bovey: Good idea. 


Mrs. Marland: It could be complete and apart from the 
inn itself, and it could be self-sustaining. It would be a further 
attraction to the use of that property. I would see it as being 
very well used and very well supported not only by the visitors to 
the inn but also by the community itself. 


~ 


Mr. Bovey: That is a very good idea. 


Mrs. Marland: I would like to see you write to the city 
ad ask ) LEW toy COM hes bt O,<a:| Layout MPPs... city, councilons:and 
aldermen. 


Mr. Chairman: Any suggestions about letterhead or 
anything like that? 


Mrs. Marland: I know how it works, Mr. Chairman. Maybe 
you have been down at Queen's Park too long. 


PHoG 


Mr. Chairman: And she will not charge you a consulting 
fee for this either. It is free. 


Mr. Bovey: You make me a little nervous. I am smiling, 
but I should not be, because it was sad. Scarborough last year 
mounted an arts festival. We helped by making space available and 
so on, but when it was over, they came to the board of management 
and asked us whether we would help them pick up a $150,000 loss 
they had for the year. 


Mrs. Macland: The city did? 

Mr. Bovey: Yes. 

Mrs. Marland: The city asked you to do that? 

Mr. Bovey: Whether we would share in it. 

Mrs. Marland: You had better elect some new aldermen. 
Mr. Bovey: They said, ples was not in} OUT budget ." 

Mes oMcKessock:=ihéey bad it on the same-= 


Mr. Bovey: No. They had it all over Scarborough; but we 
made space available to them for some aspects of the program. They 
used the Greek theatre and one or two other things. 


Mrs. Mooney: That is a different festival from the one 
we spoke about at lunchtime, where we had some art in the park, a 
thing we had this past summer. That was put on by Arts 
Scarborough, which is an artists' association; it is not a 
government agency. We made the space of the Guild Inn available to 
them, and they contacted artists and crafts people to come in and 
display their works. 


Mr. McKessock: How could they run up a loss like that? 
Did they pay these artists too much? 


Mrs. Mooney: They are two different ones. The one this 
summer was a very small local arts fair, almost. The other one was 
the previous summer, 1984. 


Mr. Bovey: I do not know. We were not involved in it. 
Mrs. Mooney: It must have been 1983. 


Mr. Bossy: 1 want to get*ehis wholelpicture straight in 
my mind, because I have found some difficulty. With Spencer Clark, 
I think I heard the figure of about 100 artists whom he hired or 
who were on the scene on that property. We are down to one who 
lives there and another who comes along once in a while. 


Wevaréecalso down to collecting “architectural, artefacts, ubit 
the artefacts that are currently there--correct me if I am not 
straight on this--Mr. Clark has donated to the Ontario Heritage 
Foundation. Thus, these artefacts are owned by the government in 
one way or another, and they are currently sitting on that 
property, which has been sold and converted inany times. 
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I also understand the property, as it is immediately 
adjoining the Guild, had a polo field out in the front. There are 
some things of the heritage foundation there, whether it was 
started or was strictly Spencer Clark who enjoyed polo or whatever 
it was. Then that has been converted. 


All the conversations we have had today have brought to me 
that the property has changed very much. Now we find that in 1977 
it was sold by Mr. Clark and leased back to him for five more 
years under his management with the condition that if it lost 
money, he would pick up the losses. 


I can readily see that this would not be that bad a deal for 
Mr. Clark with the tax system as it is today, because with that 
amount of money--and I do not begrudge the man his money by any 
means--but it is one way, and the donation of the artefacts to the 
Ontario Heritage Foundation would be another way, to derive tax 
concessions from the losses he incurred, and would possibly lend 
just by having that built in within his five years of management. 


That is why the deterioration of the Guild property and 
Duildings.has occurred. it: didynot matter. very much, to: him-at .the 
time, because he was phasing out. He retains three rooms for 
another year or two, and that was in his contract. 


I would love to see the actual deal that was struck and 
written out, with him receiving $8 million, knowing the property 
was worth $12 million and the reasons for this. He was not 
preserving much art, because there was only one resident left of 
the 100 he started with. The artefacts that are there are an 
accumulation of pieces that are being picked up by the board or by 
someone who is now helping to try to put these things together out 
of Toronto, from buildings that are being destroyed or torn down. 
Pie is woy Ll Lind it so difficult to attach the,artetacts. 


Then we hear even Mr. Warner speak of this uniqueness. I 
have found many beautiful properties, unique in themselves. This 
one is unique in itself for Scarborough, but it is not dissimilar 
to, other properties that exist in the province. 


I have to agree with comments that were made about 
justifying our making a decision that the government should put in 
further money, which I understand is approximately $4 million or 
better of the 68 million that .the province put in. It is actually 
owned by the Metropolitan Toronto and Region Conservation 
Authority; that is the attachment that brings it to the provincial 
government. That is the only area I can see, unless I see the 
documents and how it is written up, for the preservation of the 
more than $4 million of taxpayers’ money that has been given here 
for its use until the end of time with no interest. 


It is a donation that was made. It was made not so many 
years ago now, and here we are looking at another $17 million that 
is proposed to be spent, very likely because of joint 
preservation,wi-calleit.,.of the Guild and properties, which is. the 
conservation area for which we have responsibility. I would have a 
very hard time agreeing with anyone to put more money into it, 
because we are saying here that to come up with a financial 
statement that reads in the black, you need capitalization--in 
other words, interest-free moneys. 


oe LG pet. 


This is where my dilemma is. Forgive me. I am making a 
statement, and you can probably appreciate what I am wrestling 
with. The announcements of all these big-money expenditures by 
government hit home very much now, more than they ever did, but 
they sure are hitting home, whether it is the domed stadium or any 
of these different things, Deerhurst or God knows what we have 
seen. They talk about Minaki, but there are an awful lot of others 
that are in the system. 


This is where I am going to have an awful time explaining to 
the people back home why we should spend public money, taxpayers’ 
money, to improve the Guild, to preserve a heritage, these 
artefacts that are readily available to be moved. They have not 
been accumulated over so many years, Mr. Spencer Clark not having 
been an artist himself. 


Really, the property does not own any artefacts; they are on 
loan from the Ontario Heritage Foundation. The total in dollars, I 
believe you mentioned, was about $30,000 or so. Maybe I 
misunderstood. 


Mrs. Mooney: That we own? 
Mr. Bossy: That you actually own on the property. 


Mrs. Mooney: As I understand it, in the original 
purchase agreement the artefacts that were included were the 
pieces of sculpture that are outside on the grounds. Those inside 
the property in the display cases and some of the sculptures 
inside were donated by Spencer Clark to the Ontario Heritage 
Foundation; they are on loan to the Guild to remain there on 
display. So we do own some pieces. 


Mr. Bovey quoted a figure of pretty close to $900,000 worth 
of artefacts that are on loan from the Ontario Heritage Foundation. 


Mr. Bovey: May 1 pick up; “Mr."Chairman? 
Mr. Chairman: Yes, you may. 


Mr. Bovey: You mentioned the agreement. The agreement is 
in the public record somewhere. I have seen it; I may have a copy 


somewhere. But the original agreement is in the public domain and 
VOU Cait pe teats. 


Second, the board of management has not acquired anything in 
the two years. Everything you saw out there was acquired by Mr. 
Clark before the birth of the board of management. 


With regard to the architectural items you see--the columns, 
etc.; and I am contradicting myself a little bit from what I said 
earlier--on thinking it over, they do belong to the inn; they came 
as part of the package. Some of them are not erected and are ust 
on the lawn or in the grass because that is the way they were when 
we got there. Mr. Clark had a number of things constructed or put 
back up; the others were just sitting there as they are. 
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Finally, the board of management, which was set up by the 
province by legislation, is not recommending that the government 
spend money. We are recommending that the private sector be 
approached to see what can be worked out, much ag the consultant's 
plan recommended. I am with you as a private citizen. I would not 
want to see $17.5 million of government money of any kind go in 
there. 


Frankly, one of the things that got me interested in this 
project as an individual when I was asked to look into it--apart 
from the fact, as someone said this morning, that there is an 
incipient danger of its becoming another McMichael Canadian 
Collection problem--was the uniqueness of the situation in which 
you have the opportunity to be self-sustaining, short of the 
interest, which has long since not been paid. There is the 
uniqueness that the place can pretty well look after itself. It 
needed a little shot of capital money to get us back up to speed 
on conditions. 


Mr. Bossy: I do not begrudge the moneys we spent to 
preserve what is there, but to spend further money to try to 
preserve what is there again and then find that maybe another 10 
years from now we will have to spend more money to preserve what 
is there-- 


Mr. Warner: Who suggested that there be a further 
allocation of public money? It was not me; it was not these folks. 


Mr. Bossy: I know. 


Mr. Warner: Where did this notion flow from? 
Mr S DOSSY2e) angalsuspicious4man-- 


Mr. Chairman: You may be suspicious, but I think Mr. 
Warner is right on this. There is no request for the province to 
fund anything here. 


Mr. Warner: This seems to have permeated through the 
committee this afternoon, and I do not know where it came from. It 
is not in the report and it did not come from the witness. 


Mr. Chairman: As Mr. Bossy says, some members are 
Suspicious. 


Mr. Bossy: I am a suspicious guy when a consultant says 
they should spend $17 million, knowing the private people will not 
invest that kind of money without some public support. We have 
seen Deerhurst. We see these things. That is supposed to be 
privately run but, by golly, they come back to government for 
money, and that is what I. am saying. 


Metro Toronto is public money. It is taxpayers' money. 
Mr. "Warner: Yes. 


Mr. Bossy: So what is the difference, really? 
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Mr. Warner: They are not--well, I do not know. 


Mr. Bossy: If they are raising their funds privately, 
yes. 


Mr. Chairman: This is an interesting argument, but it 
does not have very much to do with what the committee is supposed 
to Deesets upetosdo. 


Mr. Warner: No. You are not rereading the report. Prefer 
to read the lines rather than between the lines. 


Mr. Bossy: Preservation of this property is what we 
would Like to see, but also recognizing that there is very little 
there. The artefacts are the ones that I started on, and that sort 
of troubled me in the way it was-- 


Mr. Chairman: We know you are troubled and suspicious. 


Mee Sterling ’or “ant@sorryweiewas nobvable Comget:outyveo 
the Guild Inn and see the grounds; I would have liked to have gone 
there. 


I am looking at your profit-and-loss statement to the 


seventh month of this year, and it shows a net loss of about 
$200,000 to date. What is your projected loss for the year? 


Mrs. Mooney: It is $314,000. 


Mr. Bovey: Excuse me. That is on the basis of 
accounting, though, that you would never use in the private sector. 


Mrec Sterling: laknow.) bes would*bema inuch® bigger dosssait 
there were a decline-- 


Mr. Bovey: No, it is the other way around. The $300,000 
of capital expenditures would be capitalized. 


Mr. Sterling: Yes, but you would be depreciating as well. 


Mr. Bovey: aun eyes: 


Mr. Sterling: No depreciation is shown on this balance 
sheet. 


Mrie Bovey; "Bute there Are “repairs and-maintenance. 


Mr. Sterling: I know there are repairs and maintenance 
as well. You come to $340,000 when you add your capital plus your 
repairs and maintenance. 


I do not know whether you could sever the operation of the 
Guild Inn from the notion of the grounds being a place where the 
citizens of Ontario would go because it was a special place for 
artists and that kind of thing. I do not know whether outside this 
financial statement money is injected into their pockets or is 
helping them to run the cottage or whatever. I do not know whether 
that is, alle includedshere; or whether the: Ministry, of; Citizenship 
and Culture is adding something to it. 
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The bottom line for me is, should we, in effect, rip down 
that hotel at some stage and say, "If it is not a viable 
commercial operation, then let us do away with it and concentrate 
on the other part of it’? I am not interested in having a hotel 
there. I do not think the government of Ontario should be in the 
hotel business. That is a philosophical thing I have, because it 
is hard to rationalize why that is in the interests of the people 
of Ontario; in my opinion. 


I look at your financial statement and I do not know how 
good that building is. Is it going to depreciate rapidly in the 
next five or 10 years? 


Mrs. Mooney: You mean if it is left as is and if no 
major or substantial improvements are made to it? As is, and if no 
upkeep is done on it, it will deteriorate very rapidly. When I say 
"no upkeep,'’ up to a year and a half ago a period of three or four 
years was allowed to go by during which very little upkeep was 
done on the building, and in that period it deteriorated very 
rapidly. The main inn is 70 years old, and then there are 
subsequent wings. The newest part of the building is 23 years old; 
so without some major renovations and upgrading it will 
deteriorate. 


a220 p.m. 


Mr. Sterling: You have $380,000, which you have spent to 
date on tepairs and capital, and that is against $200,000. I am 
looking at it as a taxpayer. You have $180,000 that you would be 
able to afford to put into it at this time without its costing me, 
the taxpayer, any money. 


=— 


Mrs. Mooney: Right. 


Mr. Sterling: Do you project that the profits from the 
hotel operation will reach a state at which you can keep the 
Dullding upto scratch? 


Mrs... Mooney:..Yes. 


Mr. Bovey: It is not an unfair question, with respect, 
but it is not an appropriate one, because we are not here making a 
case for anything. We were asked by the provincial government to 
get a report. The consultant's report is in, and the board of 
management has said that in principle it agrees with it. Then we 
have to go on and work out some kind of feasible plan that is 
going to cost a minimal amount of money to the public purse. 


Those who take on the job of the ongoing management on some 
kind of basis will be the people who will decide that yes, down 
the road they will generate enough revenue so that proper 
depreciation can be deducted, etc. But right now we are not in 
that position and we are waiting to hear from somebody. It could 
be that nobody is interested and that the suggestion you made 
might be the applicable one. We do not know that yet. 


Mr. Sterling: I guess when you look at any structure 
that is basically run by them, there is not much sense in this 
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committee looking at it if it does not look at what the thrust 
behind the objective of the institutions it is looking at might 
be. Therefore, you must be predicting a higher occupancy rate next 
year in order to make up that difference. Is that how it is going 
to be made up? é; 


Mrs. Mooney: Yes. I am judging a higher occupancy, a 
growth of occupancy this year over last and next year over this, 
on the basis of the improved product that we now have because of 
the capital improvements. 


Mr. Sterling: In other words, the public money. When 
will there be a stop to the losses, the $314,000? 


Mr. Bovey: As I say, we are not in a position to answer 
that question at this point. 


Mr. Sterling: Why not? 
Mr. Bovey: Because we are waiting to-- 


Mr. Sterline:* But you" could” project on the = basis™oL™ tne 
revenue flows that are now going to be there. I am not attacking 
anybody. I am just trying to determine-- 

Mr. Bovey: If you define "losses," the inn is not losing 
money tight now. I understand government expenditures, but when I 
as a businessman spend $300,000 at the Guild Inn for new sheets, 
new chairs and new rugs, if I were running that as a private 
Operation, that money would be capitalized. You are right; you 
would depreciate it, that kind of thing, at about 30 per cent per 
year. But right now the inn is not losing money in the traditional 
sense of a profit-and-loss statement. 


To answer your question, it is not losing money now and we 
do not expect it will lose money next year. But the final 
resolution of all this is so dependent on how we go from, say, 
January l or the middle of next year and with someone who will 
come in and spend some of the money that we are now getting from 
Metro. 


Mr. Sterling: I can only compare it to Minaki Lodge, 
which we as a committee investigated in the past month. Even 
though it is a government institution, it is showing a 
depreciation Of $1.5 million Lo we toot that > b> mil iton out or 
there, it would beshowine 4 Very: hearthy profit at this time. 
Therefore, when I look at this balance sheet, you are getting it 
both ways. You are saying, "Do not count the capital, but do not 
put any depreciation in, either." 


Mr. Bovey: Is that depreciation, though, actually being 
spent or slat “a provision. 


Mr. Sterling: It is not being spent. It is increasing 
their! cash: flow, 


Mr. Bovey: Yes, okay. In this case what you are terming 
depreciation in our books is not depreciation. This is all capital. 
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In addition to this amount of money, if you look up further 
you will see repairs and maintenance. We are going to spend about 
$200,000 on repairs and maintenance this year. That is more 
depreciation in the sense that you are talking about. Reniember, we 
are a much smaller operation than Minaki Lodge. We are spending 
$200,000 on what you would call normal depreciation and $300,000 
for replacements. 


Mr. Sterling: They are doing $200,000 on repairs and 
maintenance as well, in addition to the $1.5 million they are 
marking as depreciation on their sheet. What I am saying is that a 
fair depreciation value on here would be your estimate during the 
next 10 years of keeping repairs on that building up to snuff. I 
do not know what that figure is and 1 worry a little bit about 
having a sheet that seems to show there is no loss when you are 
not looking at the long-term problems of that building, because 
that is really the basis of it. That should be balanced against 
what that facility is providing for the-- 


Mee uOveY> (hat. 1s \Verye erie.) | azree, 


Mr. Chairman: We thank you very much for being with us 
this afternoon and for your gracious hospitality and all the 
information you gave us today. 


I want to extend to you the same offer we give to everybody 
else. You know that we will be preparing a report. If you have any 
further information you think we ought to have before we finalize 
it, we will be pleased to receive it from you. If we think of some 


wonderful thing we forgot to ask, we will take the liberty of 
asking you. 


Mr. Bovey: Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry 
we could not answer all of the questions, but we tried. 


MreeCGhairman: That 1s the tdea- 


The committee adjourned at 4:28 p.m. 
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ONTARIO HUMAN RIGHTS COMMISSION 
(cont inued) 


Mr. Chairman: We have a quorum. We are going to proceed 
with the deputation of the ad hoc committee on Wei Fu's complaint. 
Winnie Ng is one of the witnesses and there are others. 


While you are getting settled, I want to run over the ground 
rules for the morning. The committee has agreed to hear from this 
group. We are dealing with an agency, and they have had some 
experiences with that agency. I want to put the caution on the 
record that we are not entitled, empowered, or prepared to listen 
to any of the specifics of the case. 


When the chair smells we are heading in that general 
direction, I am going to caution people. If members of the 
committee or witnesses before the committee begin to discuss the 
specifics of that complaint, other than the process--which is what 
the committee is prepared to hear this morning--I have to caution 
you. The term we use is sub judice. That means it is under appeal 
before another body. Under the rules of the House, we are not 
allowed to proceed with anything that might appear to infringe on 
another court or another quasi-judicial body hearing the matter. 


To caution you once again, if people start to get into 
discussions about specifics of the case, 1 will have to stop the 
proceedings. We do not have the jurisdiction to hear the complaint 
of Wei Fu or anything related to that or its appeal. We will be 
happy to hear you for about 40 minutes this morning on the process 
and whether you think the Ontario Human Rights Commission is 
fulfilling its mandate and providing access, due process, whatever. 


There is one other thing I would like to do before we begin 
this morning. For the purposes of Hansard, would you please 
identify yourself as you speak and if you have a title or position 
you would like to get on the record, say it at that time so that 
Hansard can record who you are. They will come around for correct 
spelling of names, etc. 


AD HOC COMMITTEE ON WEI FU'S COMPLAINT 


Ms. Ng: On behalf of the Ad Hoc Committee on Wei Fu's 
Complaint, I would like to thank you for giving us this 
opportunity to present our viewpoint as well as our 
recommendations. We will focus strictly on the rules of the 
process. However, at times we will draw on the direct experience 
of Wei Fu's case as an indicator. 


ine) 
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I would like to introduce the members on the panel and some 
committee members. On my right is Charles Roach, who is Wei Fu's 
counsel. On my left is Carrol Anne Seeviour, vice-president of the 
Ontario Federation of Labour as well.as chairperson of the human 
rights committee of the OFL. Then we have Kris Sri Bhaggiyadatta, 
former staff member of the Labour Council of Metropolitan Toronto 
human rights committee, and Rose Li, former executive director of 
the Chinese Canadian National Council For Equality. Both of them 
are committee members as well. 


The submission we are presenting today covers the background 
of the ad hoc committee. We will be discussing the conduct of the 
Ontario Human Rights Commission, covering the investigetive 
techniques, the appointment of the board of inquiry and the 
procedures and operations of the board of inquiry. We will not get 
into the rulings and other parts. For each section we will present 
the highlights and go to the recommendations. 


The ad hoc committee was formed in October 1983 through the 
initiative of the Chinese Canadian National Council in response to 
the racial harassment of Wei Fu and fellow minority workers by his 
supervisor. Wei Fu works in the Ontario Government Protective 
Service, OGPS, which is ‘a branch of the Ontario Provincial Police. 


Forty organizations from the labour movement and the 
community have joined the ad hoc committee. While we are 
determined to see justice done and be seen to be done in Wei Fu's 
complaint, we also got together because of our grave concern about 
the practice of the Ontario Human Rights Commission in carrying 
out its function as stipulated in section 29 of the Ontario Human 
Rights Code. 


Since Wei Fu filed his complaint in May 1983, the conduct of 
the OHRC has become a major issue in itself. Many current and 
former complainants have come forward to share with us their 
frustrating experiences with the OHRC. 


On the conduct of the commission, the first section we have 
drawn up is on investigative techniques. That is the process 
leading to the dismissal of the case. 


Throughout the investigations, we have found repeated 
incidences of the human rights commission exhibiting hostility 
towards the complainants, unusual delays, bias, irregularities in 
the procedures, and a general abdication of its responsibilities. 
For instance, there was a denial of Wei Fu's request to present 
his witnesses at a fact-finding conference, and the respondent's 
witness was allowed to speak. 


For some of the details of this, Rose will pick it up. 


Ms. Li: I am one of the first people in the Chinese 
community who got involved in Wei Fu's case. Based on my 
first-hand experience, I would like to present my concerns to this 
committee. I am afraid that usually the complainants are not 
informed of their rights in the procedure. There is no brochure 


nor any person in the commission to inform complainants about 
their rights. 
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Another concern we have is that usually the complainant is 
given very short notice before a meeting. I went to two 
fact-finding conferences held by the commission and I found that 
some of the officials of the OHRC conducting the conferences show 
biases. There are no safeguards to prevent such biased conduct. 


Also, during fact-finding conferences the facts are not 
presented to complainants, even though the complainant requested 
their disclosure. Instead, the commission officials would press 
the complainant to accept terms offered by management in order to 
bring the case to a close as soon as possible. These drawbacks are 
so blatant the Chinese Canadian National Council immediately wrote 
a letter to the OHRC expressing its concern. 


To sum it up, we are concerned about the role of the OHRC as 
an impartial arbitrator in cases involving racial discrimination. 


Ms. Ng: The other key area Rose has pointed out is 
unequal access to information. In the course of the 
investigations, for example, copies of Wei Fu's complaint and 
supporting documents were turned over to the respondents. However, 
when Wei Fu and his counsel requested the respondents’ reply and 
investigation reports, they were repeatedly denied. We have heard 
that specific changes have come forward. However, as far as we 
understand, the disclosure of information still depends to a great 
extent on the discretion of the OHRC staff or the chairman of the 
board of inquiry. 


The other key point is investigative techniques. It is our 
observation that racism is difficult to prove and if the OHRC 
informs the respondent after a complaint is filed, the respondent 
has ample time to brief the workers. The respondent thus could 
easily tamper with their testimony. For instance, one of Wei Fu's 
colleagues reversed his testimony after a promotion. 


We think it is very important that more vigorous undercover 
type of investigation be carried out. We favour the proactive 
approach used in research projects for the recent study ''Who gets 
the job?" done by the Metro Social Planning Council and Urban 
Alliance. They used professional actors and actresses to get into 
the work place and then reviewed the study afterwards. 


For this whole section, our recommendations are: 


1. The OHRC should broaden the procedural rights of the 
complainants during the investigation, perhaps by incorporating 
the procedural protections given to the parties under the 
Statutory Powers Procedure Act. 


2. The complainant's procedural rights should be publicized 
in the form of a brochure to be distributed to all persons making 
a complaint, preferably in the language they understand best. 


3. There should not be any unreasonable delay in the 
investigation and reporting process. There shall be specific 
limitations on the time for reporting upon the completion of the 
investigation and for the appointment of a board of inquiry. 
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4, There should be sufficient resources and personnel for 
the OHRC to carry out its mandate efficiently and effectively. 


5. Each party should have the right to full disclosure of 
documents and other relevant information. A statutory requirement 
should be‘made on the disclosure of information to the complainant 
rather than leaving it to the discretion of the chairman of the 
board of inquiry or the OHRC staff. 


6. When circumstantial evidence is necessary in the 
investigation of human rights complaints, more proactive 
investigative techniques should be used. 


Carrol Anne will take over on the section dealing with the 
appointment of the board of inquiry. 


LOe 208 2m. 


Ms. Seeviour: Under this section, we are dealing with 
the conciliation process and the pressure that is brought to bear 
on individuals to accept conciliation instead of going forward to 
boards of inquiry. 


In Wei Fu's case, for instance, the commission originally 
decided not to have a board of inquiry because it found no 
evidence of racial discrimination. However, it was agreed with Wei 
Fu's employer that they would run human rights seminars. This does 
not always--in fact, very rarely does it--correct any problem in 
the work place dealing with racism. The employer quite often will 
agree to put on this type of seminar just to get off the hook. 


Education is very important, but it should not be used to 
circumvent justice. Wei Fu felt a board of inquiry would address 
not only his problem, but also those that other visible minorities 
were facing with this particular supervisor, and he was not 
willing to accept conciliation. 


In 1983-84, 1,237 complaints were received by the human 
rights commission. Only 33 went before boards of inquiry. Such 
boards are very important to look at a work place and root out 
definite, institutionalized racial practices. It is important 
these be eliminated. An education process is important, but it 
does not solve all the problems. 


Another thing to be realized here, as I know from my 
dealings through the labour movement, is, why does an individual 
need to have 40 groups supporting him to receive some kind of 
justice? There is no doubt it was because of the pressure brought 
to bear by the support network Wei Fu had, and also because of the 
three government parties’ support, that a board of inquiry was 
held. He was also fortunate his union picked up the cost. This 
should not have to happen, that such powers and pressure from the 
community and political parties have to be brought to bear for an 
individual to have justice, because.a_ regular person just going 
before the board can be totally intimidated by the whole process 
and withdraw. It simply is not just. 


Recommendations we are making here are: that conciliation, 
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fully agreed on by all parties, be negotiated by a body 
independent of the investigators of the case; that more emphasis 
be placed on the inquiry procedure and more severe fines and other 
disciplinary measures be handed out to offenders; that the Ontario 
Human Rights Commission make public the objective criteria for the 
appointment of boards of inquiry; that the complainant should be 
allowed the right to go before the commission after an appeal has 
been turned down. 


Ms. Ng: Section C is on the operations of the board of 
inquiry. 


Mr. Yadatta: Mr. Roach consistently pointed out during 
the trial that the Ontario Racing Commission has a permanent 
courtroom, so horses have their day in court, but people pursuing 
human tights in this province do not. This was something that was 
quite blatant in the process of the board of inquiry. First, it 
was held in Downsview. When it was pointed out this had occurred 
a another jurisdiction, there was much hassle to get it back 
there. 


Once that was agreed to, we found the board of inquiry kept 
being postponed. There was nothing that made it start at a certain 
point and finish right away. Instead, it would go and on. What we 
found out is, given that we were up against the resources of the 
Ontario government in this case and the Ontario Provincial Police 
as well, the moment we brought forward testimony, they would 
immediately ask for a delay and then go and pick up all kinds of 
dirt and come back and lay it on the board. We were up against 
enormous resources of the OPP in this case. 


It was very blatant, not just in taking away the momentum of 
what we were trying to do, but also in the intimidation of 
witnesses, which was very obvious during the whole procedure of 
the board of inquiry. It was quite blatant to us, but obviously it 
was not blatant to others. For example, in Wei Fu's case, one 
witness reversed his testimony after promotion. One supporting 
witness was threatened with transfer after he agreed to give new 
evidence. There was harassment of an employee after she attended a 
public meeting on the case. : 


These incidences of reprisals suffered by complainants and 
witnesses in other human rights cases are not uncommon. If 
witnesses and the complainant cannot be given adequate protection, 
it is a mockery for them to go to the human rights commission at 
all, because what that does is it leaves them open to harassment. 
That is what happened in Wei Fu's case and that is what continues 
even now. That is something quite serious which has to be looked 
mat and we have made deputations to all levels of government on it. 


When it comes down to the legalese involved, Wei Fu was 
lucky he had some money and that the Ontario Public Service 
Employees Union decided to take up his case. We were lucky 
because, as I said before, the Ontario Provincial Police had 
unlimited resources. We basically had to skimp on certain things 
and make sure we had enough for the other aspects of the case. 


What I should do is read the recommendations we have made. 
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1. That a permanent board with permanent facilities be 
established to adjudicate on human rights complaints. 


I should add that, once opened, it should continue daily 
until its resolution. That is really important. 


2. That the members of any one board of inquiry be increased. 


Right now, it is a one-man board of inquiry. It should be 
increased to three members to promote a wider perspective that 
takes into account the labour movement and the community as well. 
Right now, with respect to what has been said before, management 
ana business get to see what the complaint is and you are 
basically victim to that. There is no equal disclosure. 


3. That costs be allowed to complainants for independent 
legal counsel unless it is determined that their complaint is 
fictitious and vexatious. 


4. That settlement decisions on cases should be made 
available to the public. 


5. That the OHRC should investigate the nature and extent of 
reprisals suffered by complainants and witnesses in human rights 
cases-~I think this is quite widespread--and that the code be 
strengthened to ensure effective enforceable protection for 
complainants and any other parties associated with the case. 


6. That the OHRC be changed to an independent body appointed 
by and responsible to the provincial Legislature. 


7. That the OHRC give evidence to and provide leadership in 
the fight against systemic and institutional racism; that there 
should be legislated changes to enforce remedies for systemic 
racism. 


Ms. Ng: In conclusion, we would just like to say the ad 
hoc committee has never questioned the legitimate role of the OHRC 
in the protection of human rights in this province. On the 
contrary, it is precisely because of the importance of the OHRC's 
role and, in particular, its impartiality that we got together in 
the first place. Right now, the OHRC's image in the community is 
that it seems to function as a public relations agency for the 
Ontario government. That is not the role the community would like 
to see the commission continue. 


Last Wednesday, when the commission had its representative 
here, Wei Fu's case was alluded to as the media's darling, which, 
in a sense, also reflects the attitude of George Brown, the 
executive director of the human rights commission, towards the 
whole case. To us, Wei Fu's complaint is more than just an 
individual case. It is symbolic of the course the community is 
taking. There are a lot of Wei Fus hidden in the community. We 
want to use this case-to demonstrate the OHRC's loopholes and how 
the community can organize itself to make changes. That is the 
importance of it. 


Sadly, through our direct experience on Wei Fu's case, we 
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have found the OHRC is a very sick bureacracy which requires much 
internal medicine to restore the health, credibility and 
confidence worthy of its name. Therefore, our final recommendation 
to the Ontario government is that it conduct a public review of 
the Human Rights Code and the commission. 


20230 asm. 


Mr. Chairman: Just before we open it up for questions 
from the committee, Mr. Mancini called me at 10 o'clock and he 
apologizes. He did want to be here but he had to receive a 
delegation on behalf of the government so he is somewhat delayed. 


We have a little more than 20 minutes left for questions, so 
the only caution I am going to put on the committee members other 
than the ones already there is that we have 20 minutes. Let us 
divide it up fairly equally. 


Ms. Ng: Before we go into it, could I introduce a couple 
of members? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Ms. Ng: We have Wei Fu with us today, and Mr. John 
Persaud, also a member of our committee who also has a case in 
-front of the human rights commission. 


MrvelicGlellansslewbhl try to be) brief. Leathank «the 
delegation for coming forward and sharing its concerns and its 
recommendations with us. I know Mr. Mancini feels the same way. 


We are limited in this committee by our terms of reference. 
We are instructed by the Legislature to review agencies, boards 
and commissions from a relatively narrow perspective. Some of us 
have sufficient concerns about the Wei Fu case as well as the 
backlog that has developed within the human rights commission. It 
is probably worse than it was in the late 1970s when so much 
concern was expressed that the commission was so overworked, 
understaffed and basically inadequate for the task that it was 
incapable of enforcing the code. 


Statistical evidence indicates they have slipped back to 
that position. I am sure there will be a referral along the lines 
of your final recommendation that there be a public review of the 
code and the commission. 


Based on conversations and statements by Mr. Mancini, the 
feelings of my own colleagues in the New Democratic Party are that 
there will be a referral of the human rights commission to one of 
the committees of the Legislature for a specific review. I wanted 
to ask you whether you thought that would be satisfactory, in 
terms of your final recommendation. 


There are several ways we can go in trying to have that 
public review take place. One would be for the government to 
commission somebody to undertake an independent review. Another 
would be for one of the committees of the Legislature to undertake 
that review itself, to hold public hearings and permit all those 
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who have a concern about the code and the commission and its 
procedures and practices to come forward and testify. 


The committee would then produce a report based on its 
findings and submit it to the Legislature. I know there is 
interest in going that route, both on the part of the government 
and on the part of my colleagues. I wanted to know whether that 
would meet the sense of your final recommendation. 


Ms. Ng: The main purpose of the referral for a public 
review should be to generate a lot of discussion in the community 
whereby the public can make deputations and where there is a full 
educational process so that people know of the existence of the 
commission and how they can make use of it. 


However, I also want to point out that we are anxious to see 
the referral take place as soon as possible. I do not think the 
commission warrants any further delay and the review is very much 
needed. 


Mr. McClellan: We are all sort of in handcuffs as the 
litigation is before the Divisional Court. Mr. Roach, maybe you 
can give us a sense of what the timing is going to be on Mr. Wei 
Fu's appeal from the decision of the board to the Supreme Court. 


Mr. Roach: It appears as though it would not be resolved 
until the spring, unless we make an application for an expedited 
hearing and that is granted. 


Mr. McClellan: You have not decided yet whether to do 
that? 


Mr. Roach: It looks as though we are going to do that. 


Mr. McClellan: In which case, what is the most 
optimistic? 


Mr. Roach: We need to have a very good reason why we. 
should be jumped ahead of the queue. Our reason would be the issue 
in that case is of such great importance. However, the issue in 
that case has nothing to do with the manner in which the OHRC 
Operates or with any of its procedures; it has really to do with 
matters that do not concern Wei Fu. 


Mrs. Marland: 1 would like to ask a question so I know 
where 1 am going with my next question. Could you advise me what 
the mandate of this procedural affairs committee is with respect 
to the Ontario Human Rights Commission which appeared before us? 


Mrs Chairman? “In*a°nutshetll se tit-is*to seelthat™the 
commission does the job it was set up to do. 


Mrs. Marland: That is what I understood also. When Mr. 
McClellan talks about the possibility of referring the review of 
the human rights commission to a committee of the Legislature--I 
think that is what you said; was it not? 


Mra MeClellan: Yes. 
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Mr. Chairman: Yes, that would be done by means of 
reporting to the House. The House would actually refer it to a 
committee. 


Mr. McClellan: Last year Mr. Mancini had a petition to 
refer the Human Rights Code and the human rights commission to a 
committee for hearings. I do not have the exact terms of 
reference. The election intervened before that happened. He had 
expressed an interest in relation to the Wei Fu issue in 
reactivating that referral. That is something I think would be 
very helpful. 


I suppose the procedural affairs committee could possibly do 
this, but it would mean abandoning the rest of the work of the 
committee, I would think, for a fairly long period of time. A 
referral to a standing committee has the advantage that the 
petition itself can establish the precise terms of reference. 


Mrs. Marland: Thank you for that history, I did not know 
of Mr. Mancini’s resolution last year. I see this committee has an 
opportunity before it now because we are actually dealing with the 
Ontario Human Rights Commission and these are public meetings, so 
I guess I am not clearly understanding what it is we are not doing 
that the deputation before us is asking. 


I clearly understand they are asking for a public review of 
the code, and that is something we are not doing, but I think we 
are holding public meetings for all these agencies, boards and 
commissions before us. I would suggest the reason the deputation 
is here this morning is only further emphasis that this committee 
is a public body with public hearings. 


I would like to ask you about the final statement in your 
conclusion because I find it a very major statement which I have 
difficulty leaving on the record. To say that the OHRC is a very 
sick bureaucracy has to be about the most damaging and negative 
statement that could be made. When the commission was established, 
I must say I felt, not as a politician but as a resident of 
Ontario, this province was being very progressive. 


10:40 a.m. 


Why would you leave a statement such as that on the record? 
From what I have heard about the problems the Ontario Human Rights 
Commission is having, from its presentation to us and what I have 
tread, I would think that for a relatively young commission it has 
had an uphill battle. Some of you were present when they were here 
and you heard them say they do have difficulties. I particularly 
remember Dr. Ubale from the race relations division explaining the 
problem he was having. I also remember the other gentleman, whose 
name I do not recall, who supplemented Dr. Ubale's concerns. 


Would you not agree that commission members themselves 
recognize that all is not sweetness, light and perfection for 
them? They have acknowledged to this committee that they have 
difficulties, not the least of which is funding. So I would wonder 
why you would make such a degrading statement about a public body 
which, itself, acknowledge that it is not able to achieve its own 
mandate. 
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Ms. Ng: Please understand that this deputation has no 
malicious intent. That statement was not made in a malicious way; 
it was made as a concern of community representatives and labour 
people who have been involved in the case with a direct 
experience. As I reiterated earlier, we are concerned. We think 
the commission has a major role to play in this province to ensure 
the protection of the human rights of all minorities. 


However, we are concerned that we see the OHRC is not 
achieving it. The public perception of the OHRC is very different 
from what its staff or internal management may want to see or what 
you, as a politician, might want to defend. This is the reason for 
this deputation. It is to tell you people that we have these 
concerns and to ask that we work together to make changes. 


Mrs. Marland: I appreciate your response. For the 
record's sake, I would say I do not automatically step in to 
defend this commission or, indeed, any other. I think I make 
myself very clear on that. So when you say you might like to 
defend them, I might like not to defend them; I might like to 
criticize them. But if I do that, it would be in a constructive 
way. 


Ms. Ng: That statement is not made lightly. We have had 
two and a half years of involvement in this case. Many 
complainants have contacted us and others: the Ontario Federation 
of Labour and the Metro Labour Council, the Chinese Canadian 
National Council and different ethnic community groups. They have 
stated their procedural frustrations and voiced complaints about 
the OHRC. Maybe there are a lot of success stories that show this 
is not so, but this is the public perception. 


Mrs. Marland: That is the next question, because you are 
saying the OHRC's health, credibility and confidence must be 
restored. 


Ms. Ne: Yes. 


Mrs. Marland: Are you saying the commission does not do 
anything that is successful or worthwhile? 


Ms. Ng: Yes. 


Mr. Roach: There are two separate functions of the 
commission. One is proceeding very well, and that is the area of 
race relations. That has burgeoned into a major area of work and I 
would say that seems to be successful. We even have budgets to 
hire people in the community and so forth. But I believe this 
statement that it is a very sick bureaucracy is the perception of 
those who have to deal with the case investigations on the 
complaint side. So there is the public relations side, which is 
doing very well as far as I can see, but there is also the hard 
business of investigating complaints. 


As a petson who has been involved for about 23 years in 
dealing with the commission, I have to say this is the perception 
held by most of the clients I see. They see it as not working. The 
reason is that it is not being funded. It is famished. The cases 
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are languishing; they are not investigated and so forth. While Dr. 
Ubale's section is flying high, we find that many of the 
complaints are grounded because there is not enough staff to 
investigate claims. 


Mr. Marland: It is interesting to hear you say Dr. 
Ubale's section is flying high. He certainly did not say that. 


Mr. Roach: I know his feeling. 


Mrs. Marland: He said he was very short of funding and 
could not do the job he wanted to do, as I heard him. 


Mr. Bhaggiyadatta: I think the Ontario Human Rights 
Commission is progressive in the protection of the human rights of 
business. I think it sees itself clearly protecting that, as 
opposed to protecting working people in this province. 


We have been exposed to many cases, and its whole purpose to 
us is to drag things out, to make sure it does not surface in any 
critical function at all. That has been our experience. I think 
(inaudible) has been quite nice. 


Mrs. Marland: What was your last statement? 


Mr. Bhaggiyadatta: I said I think we were being quite 
fair in our criticism of the human rights commission, considering 
what we have had to go through. 


Ms. Ng: I have one last point to add. Last week, at 
their presentation, either Canon Purcell or Dr. Ubale also pointed 
out the importance of and the need for a systemic unit. We could 
have human rights complaints investigations on case after case, 
and that is not going to resolve the institutionalized racism that 
is rampant in this province. That is another key issue, that the 
OHRC could place more priority on funding resources in that unit. 
That would get to the root of the problem. It is important that we 
have education, advocacy and compliance, but there is a whole 
other area, dealing with the systemic. 


Mrs. Marland: I have one final question, then. I know 
you are looking at the clock, Mr. Chairman. 


If you had unlimited funding, could you tell me how you 
would go about dealing with the institutionalized racism to which 
you just referred? 

Ms. Ng: I do not think that is a question I will answer. 

Mr. Roach: When you say-- 


Mrs. Marland: You cannot ask for money without ideas 
about how it should be used. 


Ms... eNe <3) (Ohvery.e ss 


Mr. Roach: However, specifically in relation to how one 
would go about dealing with this institutionalized or crushingly 
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systemic racism, a very good example was brought up here this 
morning, of the study entitled, Who Gets the Work? It has been 
scientifically proved there is widespread discrimination in 
employment. 


We have that study by Frances Henry, and it is just lying 
there. No action has been taken to remedy that situation, and if 
the Ontario Human Rights Commission had resources, it could do 
some more studies. This is what is meant. They should be doing 
more investigative work, initiating more complaints or, in the 
expression used here, taking proactive measures. This is one area 
in which, if it’ had=more*tundine peitecculdscléan up. 


What is the point in procuring these studies that show 
discrimination exists in 200 major corporations and just leaving 
the information there and taking no action? 


Mrs. Marland: Why would you want more studies? 


Mr. Roach: I am not saying more studies, but action on 
the study initiated by the human rights commission. We do not need 
more studies; we need action. 


Mrs. Marland: You just said a minute ago, "more 
° SEEN NE PRES FRIESE RS 
studies. I understand. Thank you. 


Mr. McCaffrey: First, my apologies to the witnesses for 
being a bit late. I have a question about recommendation 4, that 
settlement decisions on cases should be made available to the 


public. I am really surprised they have not been, and I judge they 
have never been. 


Can you tell me why that is the case? It is self-evident to 
me why they should be public, but I am curious why they have not 
been to date. 


Ms. Ng: If cases have been resolved either before a 
board of inquiry or through conciliation, we are saying it is the 
result, with respect to what kind of settlement, that is not 
disclosed. ; 


LOe SO faame 


Mr. McCatirey:' Not’ to overdo) this;” bit wouldsl be right 
that one of the things this would accomplish is the broader public 
education process? It would at least speak to that, would it not? 
I see no negatives and I see several positives. It would make 
sense to me. 


Recommendation 6 is about the change to an independent body 
appointed by and responsible to the provincial Legislature. This 
was discussed briefly last week when Canon Borden Purcell, Dr. 
Ubale and some others were in. In Quebec, that is the practice. My 
sense was that no one that day had a problem with that. I may be 
wrong. Why do you make that recommendation? I sense that it is one 
the committee could run with, but why would you like to see that 
recommendation in place? 
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Ms. Ng: We feel that since the Human Rights Code and the 
commission are important to all the people in Ontario, the 
commission could be run as a separate entity under the Ministry of 
Labour or other ministries. I think Dr. Ubale also mentioned the 
need for a separate race relations advocacy unit as well, and that 
is very significant. When we look at this province promoting the 
tights of women, we have the women's directorate, the women's 
bureau under the Ministry of Labour and then we have the Ontario 
Status of Women Council which is fully funded by women. When it 
comes to race relations, there is nothing. 


Mr. McCaffrey: That is a good point. The recommendations 
are all very sound. I just wanted to get a bit of background on 
those two in particular. 


My last point would just be an observation. That there 
should be a public review of the Human Rights Code and the 
commission at this stage makes eminent good sense to me. The only 
thing--and we will have a chance in the committee to talk about 
this--that I think is going to be essential is that it be done by 
an all-party committee as opposed to an independent:commission. I 
think Mr. McClellan in his subsequent follow-up to that shares 
that view. Thank you very much for your time, and I apologize for 
being late. 


Mr. Chairman: Seeing no further questioners and having 
hit pretty close to the time the committee had allocated for this, 
I want to thank you for appearing today. In particular, I want to 
thank you for the help you gave the chair in everybody staying 
well away from the matters that might be considered sub judice. We 
appreciate your submission this morning. We thank you very much 
for taking the time to appear before the committee. 


Ms. Ng: May I make one last comment? This deputation has 
been mainly on the process. In the future, when there is a whole 
review, we will be looking much more on how the code could be 
strengthened. We would also like to circulate a letter that the ad 
hoc committee sent to Canon Purcell on April 5, 1984. That was a 
letter to follow up the whole delegation's meeting with Canon 
Purcell and George Brown. I think some of the comments Mr. Brown 
made are quite enlightening and quite shocking to our committee, 
so I would like to share them with you. 


Mr. Chairman: Very good. If you give that to the clerk 
of the committee, we will circulate it. Thank you very much. 


IRENE PAPARO STEIN 


Mr. Chairman: The next witness before the committee this 
morning is Irene Paparo Stein. The committee suggested that we 
might hear from this witness for about 20 minutes. 1 know she has 
been waiting patiently at the back of the room. 


I guess we are ready. Just proceed. 
Ms. Stein: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am 


happy to be here today. I have been a community worker for more 
than 15 years, working with a multi-ethnic community long before 
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it was fashionabie to do so. I have worked with many groups on 
numerous issues; for example, health, environment, 
landlord-tenant, urban renewal and self-help. I have worked with 
native people, visible minority groups and people from diverse 
ethnic backgrounds. 


Some of the areas covered were racial problems, battered 
wives, crisis intervention, workers' compensation, immigration, 
unemployment and discrimination in housing, to name a few. i was 
also chairman of the Ontario Freedom of Information Citizens' 
Committee. I ram a community school for more than three years for 
the York Board of Education, and I liaised with the multi-ethnic 
community and institutions to handle problems in education, 
recreation, social and family. I also worked with young people in 
helping them find employment. 


Throughout all of these years, I had much exposure to the 
dynamics of race relations. I also worked with the immigrant 
women's centre. 


Because of my interests in both race relations and working 
with minority groups, I am currently working as a project manager 
of a youth employment program which helps to place disadvantaged 
youth of all colours, races and religions, single parents and the 
chronically unemployed. 


We bolster this program with both life skills and race 
relations workshops. These types of programs are run under the 
trace relations division. I refer to the Human Rights Code (1981), 
subsections Z6(f), (es) and ?(h)> invparticular 28(h)* which ‘statec 
"To promote, assist and encourage public, municipal or private 
agencies, organizations, groups or persons to engage in programs 
to alleviate tensions and conflicts based upon identification by a 
prohibited ground of discrimination." 


Due to the time spent initially in the community and 
currently in the race relations division, I have had the 
opportunity to obtain a first-hand overview of the mechanisms of 
the race relations division and its effects on the public. 


If you study the Human Rights Code and legislation, I have 
given you a copy of the one section of race relations, you will 
notice that the mandates of the two divisions under human rights 
are in direct conflict, particularly the enforcement and 
compliance. 


We have to point out that the public is confused about this. 
My staff is confused, I am confused and the community at large is 
confused about the whole thing. Even some of the people speaking ~ 
here are-not comprehending that human rights consists of two 
sections, race relations and enforcement and compliance. 


They are constantly being confused. We get callers on the 
phone who speak to the two people who work with me saying, "Are 
you the one we complain to?"' They constantly need redirection. I 
have to say that out in the community, long before I came to race 
telations--I am not a civil servant--I was confused explaining the 
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roles of the two divisions under the Human Rights Code. It is 
nobody's fault; that is the way it was structured. 


It is very difficult explaining to people in a 
community--some of them may have limited resources and some are 
more sophisticated--that if you have this kind of complaint you go 
to enforcement; if you have that kind you go to race reiations. 
They just do not understand it and it has to be clarified. 


What I am saying is that the function of the race relations 
commission is to promote understanding and acceptance of the act; 
to inquire into, examine and review conditions that may cause 
racial tension; to investigate problems, devise and imp lement 
programs to reduce these problems; and to promote and encourage 
the public and private sector, governments, institutions and 
communities to participate in these activities and programs to 
help alleviate tension and conflict. 


The role of the race relations division is one of advocacy: 
to liaise with the community, governments and other institutions, 
from both public and private sector; and to mediate and educate. 
That is the role, nothing else. 


The role of the compliance and conciliation division, if you 
study the legislation, is more difficult. It is stressful. It is a 
pery difficult job: It sis one of investigation and enforcement. It 
is regulatory in nature. By the very fact it is regulatory, 
everybody is frightened of it right away because that is the 
nature of it. If one observes the two distinctly different 
functions of these two bodies, it should come as no surprise that 
the two bodies are in direct conflict of each other. 


Not only is there a blatant philosophical conflict, but in 
practice the two bodies become blurred and diffused and appear to 
be working together when in fact it is not true. The public at 
large, and in particular the very communities that race relations 
staff are trying to reach in a positive, educational type of way, 
view this race relations division as part of the human rights 
enforcement division. It is incorrect, but that is the way itis. 


This incorrect perception is carried through to both the 
ethnic and mainstream press, thus perpetuating and ensuring the 
negative public opinion every time the human rights enforcement 
makes an unpopular decision. 1 am not criticizing those decisions 
because it does not matter which side you are on; somebody likes 
ft and someone does not. It is very difficult to be in enforcement 
and compliance. 


i. a.m 


We see examples such as the Wei Fu case. lI will not remark 
on the decision made by human rights enforcement about merits or 
demerits. I can only point out, as Dr. Ubale noted here last week, 
that the Chinese community will not dialogue with race relations 
as a result. These kinds of things happen all the time, and the 
Wei Fu case is just one. 


You will find that if, say, business people call us, they 
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have two different ethnic groups in a business and they call upon 
race relations and say, "Okay, we want you to come over and defuse 
this problem in our work place." Buteir a -race.relations+ or freer 
attends there, they say: ‘Oh, they are from enforcement. What the 
hell do they care about us?" Right away they take a negative 
approach to you, and this hampers you in gaining their trust and 
confidence, which is necessary in our type of work. This-type of 
workiis’conciliatory, “but"it*1s calm; it is*nonthreateningwand, it 
is a positive approach to good race relations. It is too bad that 
it sets up a barrier there. 


They see the two divisions as being intertwined, and no 
amount of persuasion will change their minds. This type of 
situation happens frequently, as I said, and it prevents race 
relations, to a degree, from doing an effective job. 


The enforcement and compliance division has an extremely 
difficult, unenviable front-line position by the very nature of 
its job, and I cannot say that strongly enough. They are 
overworked, they are overburdened. They have tons of cases, people 
pouring in, histories of this and that. They have a terrible job 
to do. I had at one time thought of applying there for a job; I do 
not think I would do it now. 


I have been in firing-line jobs, stressful jobs. They have a 
tremendously difficult job and they cannot be faulted for the 
nature of the beast and the burden they carry. That is the way it 
is. I sympathize with them. 


Having said that, I must say that almost the same situation 
arises in race relations, with overworked staff and lack of 
resources. We do not get as much heat as enforcement and 
compliance. There is no question about that. There are not enough 
staff and there is not enough money for these officers to go out 
in a community and try to do their good works and to approach 
these institutions in their nonthreatening ways. That is what they 
should be doing: they should be educating the public. 


It is better to do something in prevention, to try to get to 
these things before they erupt, before we have conflicts and 
crises such as you are seeing in Birmingham and in South Africa. 
Now you see even two ethnic communities fighting with each other. 
For instance, the East Indians and the black community are 
fighting both in South Africa and now in Birmingham, England. 


To avoid conflicts--I hope we never have them to that 
degree--you have to do prevention, you have to be out there 
working all the time doing your thing. If you are not, then when 
these things come up, you should have been ready for them. If you 
are not doing your work and you do not have enough people, you 
cannot cover all these bases. The same situation arises in race 
relations with overworked staff and a lack of resources for it to 
do community outreach. . 


What is the answer? For the race relations division it is 
separation. They have an excellent staff there. Both at the senior 
level and at the race relations level they have excellent staff, 
but they need to have some independence. 
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In my opinion, it is long overdue that these two divisions 
come out of the shadows and get a divorce publicly. Separation is 
a necessity and would be of great benefit to the race relations 
division, to the human rights commission and, even more important, 
fo the public) at. warge. 


This lady Winnie was speaking and made some good points both 
for and against. But she also pointed out, and I think she started 
to understand, that there are two different bodies and that race 
relations cannot do certain things. But they can certainly cool 
out situations. Maybe they could have cooled out the Wei Fu case 
before it got to enforcement; I do not know. That is just 
something I am thinking about. 


Along with separation comes independence. There are those 
who may argue that the divisions are independent already, but a 
total independence is needed here if we are to gain public 
confidence in the race relations division. It is not enough to say 
that the divisions are independent. The public must perceive this 
independence clearly. 


The human rights commission as a whole is not independent, 
anyway. It is merely a branch of the Ministry of Labour and has to 
answer to it for every phase of its operation: accounting, 
finance, personnel, you name it. It has to go to the ministry for 
everything, so there is no independence. 


In 1978 I was chairman of the Ontario Freedom of Information 
Citizens' Committee and I contacted United States lawmakers during 
that time to secure information for a research paper I was 
preparing with people on the committee. I became aware then, and 
probably long before that in the 1960s, of the different procedure 
in the United States on the subject of human rights bodies. In the 
United States, a similar vehicle to our race relations division is 
called the community relations service and falls under the 
Attorney General's department. The enforcement component is called 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission and answers to the 
United States Congress. 


The race relations division's limited budget subtly 
undermines the mandate, which is to actively go out into 
communities, schools and institutions and to devise and implement 
nonthreatening forms of educational projects. lI really believe in 
this prevention approach. Having been a community worker for more 
than 15 years, I know this is the way to go. There are people out 
there. We want equal rights for all racial minorities, for 
everyone. 


After a while we want to stop segregating ethnic 
communities, visible minorities, this colour, that race. My 
parents came from Europe, but I was born in Canada and I know what 
has gone on historically over the years. In the long run, we want 
to be equal but we do not want to give preferential treatment to 
one body or one group over the other. We want equal rights for 
everyone. That is what we should be working toward. 


You do that by going out into the community with the 
resources and with workshops in your schools from kindergarten 
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right up through the grades, and by educating those little kids 
that we are all the same. We are all different colours; we are all 
different races and religions but we are all great; we are 
terrific. We have to work on it simply and go right up through the 
system. After a while people do accept each other. 


I see it even in my youth employment programs. 1 work with 
youth employment and my mandate is to hire two thirds from a 
visible minority. lt is sort’ of “a form of prejudice, fi wyoulwilt, 
but we are picking out kids who are poor, single parents, 
chronically unemployed or from a visible minority. 


When I get hundreds of applications, my staff and 1 try to 
pick out those who really need a break. We give them a job but we 
also support them. We give life skills workshops, which include 
the basics--how to get a job, how to dress for the job, and, most 
important, how to build their self-esteem. We build that component 
right into their job situation. 


Every second week they come in and we bring in terrific 
speakers who say, "You are a good person; build your 
self-confidence and you can do anything you want." We point out 
people who were starving or who did well. We even mention Mel 
Lastman, who was standing on the street and did not have a 
chesterfield and now he is a multimillionaire. We point out all 
these blatantly obvious types of situations. "You can win too." 
This is what we tell them. 


We give them a four-month job experience. That is about as 
far as we can go. We also want these kids, when they are in our 
workshops, to intermingle with people of all races, creeds and 
colours. At first we notice that the various ethnic groups will 
sit with their own kind--the whites with the whites, blacks with 
blacks, east Indians, Chinese, Italians, Portuguese and so on. 
They are all segregated at the first session. By the second or 
third session they are crossing over. 


We are talking about discrimination and stereotyping; we are 
also talking about exploitation of discrimination and human 
tights. There are those who are definitely discriminated against 
and have historically been discriminated against, like the Jews 
and the blacks. I guess those are the two worst cases of 
historical discrimination that come to mind. 


In today's society, everyone is pretty well aware of 
dicrimination but we have to keep educating the young people who 
are coming up and get them to the same level. That is the problem. 
We are not all at the same awareness level. One group may be, 
while another age group may not be. By the time you get all these 
groups ready to go--they like their neighbours, want to work with 
them and get along--you get another group coming in which may be 
made up of new immigrants to the country, so you have to start all 
OVeridacain. Vt ais ty yCONStane 11uUx- 


What 1 am saying is that this race relations division has an 
opportunity to do some good work in the community. It can go into 
institutions and this is done in a nonthreatening way. When you 
are going into institutions, talking about discrimination, talking 
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about equal rights, it is very important not to let the white 
Anglo-Saxon community feel threatened. I try to weigh up both 
sides. 


I do not like to see exploitation of discrimination. There 
are those who scream about discrimination when there is none. l 
really hate that, because there is discrimination. We all know it 
and are aware of it. When someone is waving that flag when it does 
not exist, it really hurts. We have to be aware of that when we 
are dealing with communities, legislation, human rights and the 
whole bag. 


mie lO a.m. 


I am saying this prevention approach is the way to go. The 
seeds we plant now will reap a harvest for the future of the 
country. I sincerely believe that. What we should do now is expose 
young people and go right up the ladder in our businesses and in 
our institutions. We show them what it is like, and they will say: 
"Hey, I work with these people or those people. They are really 
nice. They are just as frightened and as intimidated about getting 
_ ames have the same concerns and the same goals as the rest 
of us. 


Some people are discriminatory because they have never been 
exposed to people of other races or cultures. It does not mean 
they are bigots. Maybe they come from a little island and have 
never met any blacks, Chinese, Italians or whatever and they say, 
"Oh, my God.'"' Sometimes it is not bigotry; it is simply ignorance 
or lack of exposure. 


In closing, if this province is serious in its bid to stamp 
out racism, it must give the race relations division a clear 
mandate, and I mean clear, to be seen clearly and understood by 
the public, the media, by everyone. It must be given an adequate 
budget. It must also be separated from the enforcement and 
compliance division, and I cannot speak to that strongly enough. 
This has to happen. I think you probably saw here today a picture 
of the comprehension of the community, of what people think. 


Do you want the race relations division to exist? Do you 
want the staff to go out into the community? Do you want them to 
do their work? Then give them the things they need to do the job. 
If not, then close it down, because there is nothing else for Le 
to do. All these excellent administrative staff members are 
sitting in there, at both the senior and race relations level. 
They are qualified but they do not have the mandate, they do not 
have enough resources, they cannot put on enough workshops or 
youth symposiums. This is what gets people talking. That is what 
they should be doing. 


They get a lot of complaints. They are overworked already, 
but they could be doing a much better job, a streamlined job. This 
division needs to be streamlined. There are excellent senior staff 
to do whatever you want. The division could be put under the 
Attorney General; I do not know. That is just a suggestion. That 
is the way it is done in the United States. . 
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The division needs independence to function effectively and 
a public awareness program is needed. I think this awareness 
program is also very important. Canon Purcell had access to the 
ethnic press; I think his article was called, Contrast or Share. 
He was trying to explain the role of his division. The people d:d 
not understand it. Even the people who sit on it do not understand 
yee 


I think all of you do understand today that one division 
involves enforcement and the other advocacy and they cannot sit 
together. Do you want the race relations division to go on? Do you 
want them to defuse situations before they happen or do we have to 
wait for conflict, for serious crises like the Wei Fu case? 


I do not know if the whole Chinese community is up in arms 
but I think a lot of them are. I think the situation could be 
defused if you could gain their confidence and try to explain. 
They do not understand a lot of the workings behind the Human 
Rights Code legislation, enforcement and so on. Somebody should be 
doing a community awareness job with the Chinese. Somebody should 
be going to the Chinese now and trying to cool them out. They 
should say where they are coming from, what they want to do, what 
they would like to see. 


I am not saying whether or not the whole Chinese community 
should be upset about the Wei Fu case; I am not even going to 
remark on that. But I am saying it is a shame to let the community 
think everybody in the race relations division and in human rights 
is against them. That is a false perception that should be cleared 
up. Ghat issali 1 ihavei to isay. 


Mr. Warner: If the race relations division and the 
enforcement and compliance division were separated, to whom, in 
your opinion, should each of those report? 


Ms. Stein: I do not represent race relations in coming 
here today: I represent myself. I am a very independent person and 
that is the way I am. My personal opinion is that race relations 
should go under the Attorney General's office. I think enforcement 
and compliance should be on its own and should answer to something 
like a legislative committee or to the province. It should be 
absolutely free and clear, with its own personnel department, its 
Own accounting and finance departments. 


It is done that way in the United States; not just to be a 
copycat for what is done there but I think they need that. They 
need their power, their rights and their way to move. They should 
be absolutely separate. I do not think they should have to answer 
to everybody in the whole ministry before they get something done. 
But they should certainly answer to someone; perhaps the 
provincial government, a legislative committee or whatever body 
you would choose from the province. I would like to see them 
answer to the politicians themselves. : 

Mr. McCaffrey: I knew a little about where Ms. Stein is 
coming from before she came in. She is strong and articulate and I 
am not in the least bit surprised. The recommendation makes a hell 
of a lot of sense as she has elaborated on it in her answer to 
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David Warner. That is part of that public review, and not the only 
mact of it. 


I might just say, Irene, if you are not aware of it, the 
chairman received a letter from Dr. Ubale dated September 10. I 
will give you my copy. . 


Ms. Stein: Lovely. 


Mr. McCaffrey: It makes some of the same points and just 
sort of reinforces your position. He does not put it as well as 
you do. 


Ms. Stein: You had better not tell him that. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. We thank you very much for appearing 
before the committee this morning and taking the time to share 
your point with us. 


The committee will adjourn for a minute and then we will 
resume. We have three agencies in which the staff needs a little 
direction drafting reports. 


Mr. McKessock: Is that this afternoon you are talking 
about? 


Mr. Chairman: I would hope we might get started on one 
of them this morning. I leave it to the pleasure of the committee. 
I thought we might go over one of them this morning and do the 
other two this afternoon. 


Mr. Warner: Let’ it roll. 

Mr. Chairman: Okay, and we will not need Hansard for the 
remainder of the day. We will give you a minute to grab a coffee 
and for those who are not members of the committee to leave the 
room. 


The committee continued in camera at 11:20 a.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURAL AFFAIRS AND 
AGENCIES, BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS 


Tuesday, Septemoer 1/7, 1985 


The committee met at 10:09 a.m. in committee room 228. 
CANADIAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman: This morning we have representatives of 
the Canadian National Exhibition Association. Mr. Barber is the 
president; Mr. Richman, the general manager; Mrs. Hughes, the 
corporate secretary; and Mr. Charney, the BOLicitor, 


For purposes of our witnesses this morning, let me just 
reiterate. We had an opportunity during an afternoon to tour the 
premises and see some of the problems that are being encountered 
and we talked to some people about what might be some of the 
options. 


The purpose of this exercise is that this is a committee of 
the Legislature that reviews agencies--anything that is set up by 
means of legislation or has a reference point to one of the 
ministries--but we do not do really in-depth review. It is our job 
to look at the relationship between agencies and the province; to 
make suggestions to the Legislature, for example, about acts of 
the Legislature which have not been updated in some time and which 
may be causing people some difficulty; to look at the relationship 
with the ministry, how formal that is, how well understood it is; 
and to look at whether the agency is working well or not doing 
anything any more. 


We get to look at quite a broad cross-section of agencies. 
For example, yours is one that has a very large operational side 
to it. Then there are agencies for thich we advise the government 
on very specific kinds of things. They may not have a whole lot of 
assets on the ground. Some of them are four guys meeting in the 
Royal York Hotel once a year. It is a broad spectrum of things. 


Generally, what we like to do is to decide that there is a 
facility we should have a look at, and we try to work that agency 
into the schedule. Then we like to invite you in and, first of 
all, give you the opportunity to say virtually anything you want 
to say as opening remarks. I will do a little bit of questioning 
based on the paper research that has gone on over the last three 
or four months, and then we will open it up so that other members 
of the committee can have an opportunity to talk to you for a 
little while. 3 


At the end of that, we hide for a little while and write a 
teport to the Legislature, outlining what we saw, what some of our 
concerns might be and what recommendations we might have. That 
report is usually tabled in the Legislature subsequent to some 
debate. As a matter of course now, the ministries respond to us, 
so that if we find an area where a problem has occurred or a 
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problem may occur, we would anticipate that the wheels of 
government would turn over a little bit and at least a response 
would be forthcoming. For many agencies this is an opportunity to 
get something off their chests, cry out for help or say, ‘We are 
out of business,'' or whatever it is they want to Say. 


That is what we are going to extend to you this morning. 
Maybe we could just begin if you have any opening temarks you want 
to make. Just before you do, we keep a Hansard record of each and 
every wonderful word that is spoken in here this morning. For 
purposes of Hansard, would you identify yourselves so that the 
Operators can get that in writing. Go ahead. 


Mr. Barber: Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my name is Vern Barber and I am president of the Canadian National 
Exhibition Association. 


I have quite a number of things to address this morning. 
Frankly, we were given this research document, which I think 
everyone has in his hands. We felt there were a number of 
inaccuracies--misinterpretations is perhaps the correct 
word--contained within the document. We were directed by a letter 
to phone one of the researchers and go over these inaccuracies, 
which wasedone., | amasonrry i)01d motepring eChat. letter, with me. al 
did not realize there would be a need for it. 


It resulted in a phone call of about one half to three 
quarters of an hour. We thought we had it cleared up, but I 
understand that a revised document is not in your hands. So my 
opening remarks are probably going to be a little lengthy, because 
I should revise this document at this time, so that we are all 
looking at much the same information. 


Mr. Chairman: That is why you are here. 


Mr. Barber: Thank you. May I then direct your attention 
to page 6 of the research document? Obviously, we have no issue to 
take with anything that is contained prior to that point. I would 
ask you to look at the relationship between the CNEA and 
Exhibition Place, which is the problem area. 


May I say it is quite understandable from our point of view 
that there is a problem here, because I do not think the press 
quite understands this relationship. It is misquoted in many 
places.” litts morning | will attempt yco clear this wp oncerand for 
all for you, and then we will go on from there. 


Going back to 1983,.a problem arose in what was 
traditionally a relationship between Metropolitan Toronto and the 
CNEA, which really was a result of a then understood arrangement 
whereby a domed stadium and a large trade centre were to be built 
at Exhibition Place. Understandably, the then chairman of 
Metropolitan Toronto thought that the fiscal relationship, fiscal 
control between the Canadian National Exhibition Association and 
Metro council, was somewhat loose in the sense that they really 
did not have control over what the CNEA did or how they spent 
their money. 
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We were the creature or agent of the province rather than of 
Metro. He felt there was a looseness there, that before major 
expenditures were made or large investments made in Exhibition 
Place, a better type of relationship should be established. As a 
result, he applied to the province to change the Municipality of 
Metropolitan Toronto Act to establish a board of governors of 
Exhibition Place. We now have Bill 195, which really is the 
official act. This pretty clearly established the board of 
governors as the landlords of Exhibition Peacenelheltacont tol 1s 
fiscal, not operational; I think that has to be made very clear. 


The board of governors was established by inviting four 
members of the Canadian National Exhibition Association and their 
president with three elected officials from Metro and five citizen 
appointees. These appointments were made by Metropolitan Toronto. 
The CNEA representatives were recommended to Metropolitan Toronto, 
which simply appointed them for a term of three years. The three 
years expire in November of this year. It will be interesting to 
see what happens in terms of these appointments from that point on. 


Of course, some changes took place. One of the important 
ones was the fact that the domed stadium is not likely to be built 
there. I say "likely" because I frankly do not know. This appears 
to be an on again, off again sort of thing. I think Ltiais 
reasonable to expect that the domed stadium Wrbk be sbulLt sateat he 
foot of the Canadian National Railway tower. The trade centre, 
being planned at the moment, is not going to be built at 
Exhibition Place, so, in effect, the reason for establishing the 
board of governors no longer exists. 


Going back to that point where they tookover as landlords, 
one of the first acts was to set up an agreement with the Canadian 
National Exhibition Association, setting out the way in which both 
the CNEA and the board of governors would function. If you read 
that agreement carefully, you will see there are really only two 
basic control points. One is fiscal, and that is complete. The 
other one is that any agreements that exceed one year in duration 
have to receive approval of the board of governors before the CNEA 
can sign them. I think that is an understandable control. 


Actually, they have operated together quite well over this 
three-year period because the board of governors has done nothing; 
so it is pretty hard to fight with it. 


Mr. Chairman: That is the coolie stall. It is "angold 
technique. ; 


fO=20 .a.m. 


Mr. Barber: As you said, we could call it as it Loo ebet 
us do just that. 


As a matter of fact, that is so. Admittedly, it sounds 
peculiar, but it is indeed so. The agreements with respect to the 
stadium were all in place before the board of governors took over. 
They simply administered what we had already agreed on. 
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The rental of the buildings that are capable of being rented 
has always been a sore spot with us because, although we could 
rent all the buildings, unfortunately very few are heated. It is 
pretty hard to rent unheated buildings in winter. However, the 
program that was applied to rent these buildings to various trade 
shows during that time was all in place, and virtually ali the 
trade shows currently doing so had been renting them from the CNEA 
prior to establishing the board of governors. 


The board has not seen fit to play any role whatsoever in 
the operation of the annual fair. I should make that quite clear. 
Their interest has been pretty dormant in this area, which is 
perhaps understandable, since they really do not know a great deal 
about 26.. 


I think those of you who had a chance to tour the fair will 
understand it is pretty complicated. It is the world's largest 
annual exhibition. It does not just happen; somebody has to make 
it happen. For people who have not been involved in it to walk in 
andwsay, “lethinksweucauerUnethissthing,. «lt, wouldube-virtually 
suicide under the trial. It takes an awful lot of people and they 
are all volunteers. 


We should talk about the volunteer organizations for a 
moment. I think you are aware the CNE has been in existence for 
107 years, with a slight interruption during the Second World War 
years when some of us, anyway, slept there for a few weeks of our 
military careers in what is now the cow palace. 


However, other than that period when it was used for other 
purposes, it has been an exhibition. It might be interesting to 
note that the only one that approaches it in size and stature is 
the Texas State Fair. We had representatives from it up just last 
week looking at what we are doing. When a Texan admits he is 
second to us, then I guess that must indeed be the case. Our 
numbers for this year, and I think perhaps you saw them in the 
newspapers that were just released, are just shy of 2.3 million, 
which is almost a 200,000-increase over the previous year. 


Despite some newspaper reports that the fair is getting a 
little tacky and going downhill, it is not necessarily so. This 
year's performance would certainly indicate it is not so at all. 


That then is the arrangement we currently have with the 
board of governors and Metro. 


I would like to deal now with page 6 and this relationship. 
Your research indicates that, according to newspaper accounts, 
Metropolitan Toronto lost confidence in the CNE Association to 
Operate and manage the CNE grounds properly. 


I do not think I have to spend a lot of time explaining to 
this committee that a newspaper account is not always 100 per cent 
accurate. That is an interpretation. We are saying in this 
instance it was not accurate at all. I think I explained why this 
was done. It was primarily to provide a fiscal control point 
because of the anticipated location of the domed stadium and trade 
centre. 1t had-nothing, or virtually nothing, to do.with any lack 
Of contidence: in: our ability) to run«the fair, 
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Further down in that paragraph, and I quote here from your 
Besearch report, .it says:, ‘In practical terms, the board of 
governors of Exhibition Place was given responsibility for 
operating the fairgrounds throughout the year, while the Canadian 
National Exhibition Association has responsibility for operating 
the annual exhibition held each August.’ 


I want to add a little something to that statement. That 
also accounts for the majority of the income and it takes 12 
months to put it all together. The fair runs for 20 days, but as 
you have now seen and I think you recognize, although it may run 
Pore 20 days, it takes:.a heck of a-»lot longer,.than that to put all 
the pieces together, to get all the volunteers who number in the 
thousands to all do their thing, and to see that what is the 
Canadian National Exhibition is what we put on display when it 
opens in late August. 


Turning to page 7, it says, "As for the CNE association, it 
had to seek a separate agreement with the board of governors of 
Exhibition Place.'' It did that. ''The agreement provides that the 
association will manage the annual exhibition through the CNE 
Management committee..." 


Let me say something about that. The CNE management 
committee was set up as a small committee to get rid of large 
boards on both sides. Despite the fact you have no doubt heard or 
read many reports about the size of the Canadian National 
Exhibiton board, it is not as big as Metropolitan Toronto's board, 
so it is not all that huge. However, when you put the two together 
it is an awful lot of people. 


Therefore, it is a small management committee structure. 
Interestingly, the balance of power on that committee was always 
left in the hands of the CNEA, because it was four votes to three. 
At any time, the CNEA representatives could have out-voted the 
board of governors' representatives. That was done purposely. 


However, the business discussed was CNEA business and the 
people attending from the board of governors were citizen 
appointees who really did not understand the CNEA business. They 
found it somewhat boring. They found it difficult to. participate 
much. In effect, two meetings of the management committee were 
held three years ago and no meetings have been called since. The 
management committee that was to run the whole thing has been 
nonfunctional. It is in the back drawer somewhere. To my 
knowledge, there are no plans to reconvene the committee. I think 
we can eliminate that from our thinking. Although it exists 
legally, it does not exist in practical terms. 


In the next paragraph we state that, "Under this agreement 
it would appear that the CNE Association has retained only nominal 
responsibility for the operation of the annual exhibition." I 
guess I am repeating a lot of things. On the other hand, I have to 
do that because that is the form your research has taken. That | 
teally is not correct at all. It is not a ‘nominal responsibility 
for the operation of the annual exhibition;"' it is complete. 


We must have budgets approved. These budgets we prepare for 
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the CNE are first approved by the board of governors, who then 
send the budget on to the Metro Toronto budget subcommittee. They 
approve them in a global sense. Then it comes back to us and that 
is really the end of the control. Of course, we must live within 
the budget, but as long as we do that--and we have been successful 
in doing it--there is really no fuss with anybody from that point 
on. 


10-30 a... 


Because it usually is not highly publicized, 1 might mention 
that we had a surplus last year of some $3 million, which was 
turned back to Metro. This thing is not operating as a losing 
proposition or anything. Although we do not have the financial 
figures in for this year, we have no reason to believe it will be 
less than $3 million. If anything, we rather hope it might be 
somewhat better. 


With respect to accountability and control, “The CNE 
Association, although constituted by legislation and having 
several Lieutenant Governor in Council appointments, has become an 
agency of the Corporation of Metropolitan Toronto." We fail to see 
how that could possibly be a conclusion that was drawn on the 
basis of any research that was done. 


For 107 years we have been an agency or creature of the 
province. Nothing has changed, in our view. We are still running 
the CNE. About the only thing that has changed, if there is a 
change, is that we do not take responsibility for running the 
balance of the park--that is, rental of buildings and operation of 
the stadium, which for a good many years we did. We know now why 
we are no longer doing it. | 


It is interesting to note that the rental of other 
buildings, which are public property, represents a loss on the 
statements of the board of governors, and the stadium makes money. 
That is nothing new. That happened when we ran it. It is still the 
case and probably will remain so until such time as sufficient 
investments are made to make some of the other buildings rentable 
during the winter months, rather than having them sit there, 
creating some upkeep costs with no income. 


In effect, we are saying the accountability and control is 
only budgetary. We feel, and I think we would be the first ones to 
holler ir it was not so, the CNEA is still running the Canadian 
National Exhibition, as it has done in the past and as it 
anticipates doing in the future, because, in our view, there is no 
other body that has knowledge anywhere near being sufficient to 
take over this responsibility. 


On page 8, under the headline, Limited Role of the Ontario 
Government, it says: "In view of the fact that the CNE Association 
has become an agency of the council of Metropolitan Toronto." We 
take issue with that statement. We have not become an agency of 
the council of Metropolitan Toronto. They do not appoint the CNEA. 
They appoint the board of governors. I think this is where perhaps 
there has been a little misunderstanding. We are still an elected 
body; that is, the officers are elected by the board of directors 
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of the CNEA who, in turn, are elected at an annual meeting by the 
members of the association. 


The association itself is very large. Every organization 
that makes a contribution to the fair, including the few who do 
not--we have to keep revising the association's membership--is 
allowed to put forward one person as a member of the association, 
so their feelings may be transmitted and we can keep their 
participation at the level we need in order to run the fair 
properly. Those who do a bit of work obviously come to the 
attention of the association and it is from these we elect our 
board of directors. 


All the way up the line, up to and including the president, 
we are volunteers who have come to the attention of the group, 
generally through participating in some fashion, usually in quite 
a substantial one. That is the way we were structured by the 
province initially, and we still still operate in that manner. By 
the way, none of us, including the president, gets paid. I 
sometimes wonder whether that is right, having been president, but 
that is the way it is. 


The relevance of the CNE-- 


Mr. Mancini: Would you like a per diem or something, or 
what do you think we could recommend? Would you like 623 a day? 


Mr. Barber: Somebody will tell me it pays me the dollar 
a year. I thought I was a dollar-a-vear man, but I can't find 
anybody who has the dollar. 


Mri Richman: avis snoc4ying tne budget’. 


Mr .Sbarbens oit.eh icuman says sit isynoe, in the budgets” so 
BS Med EE 
I guess we re in real trouble. 


As to the relevance of the Canadian National Exhibition 
Association, I read from the research report, ''Given the existence 
of the board of governors of Exhibition Place and its mandate to 
Operate the facilities at Exhibition Place year round, and the 
fact that the agreement between the CNE Association and the board 
of Exhibition Place gives the latter considerable control over the 
association, it is not clear why there should continue to exist a 
separate CNE Association with the sole responsibility of operating 
the annual exhibition." 


May I please try to make that very clear? I think some of 
the things I have said to this point probably have clarified it. 
We make the statement, which I do not think there is any reason 
for anyone to question, that we are important to the CNE because 
no other organization is capable of running that fair. They do not 
have the experience and, frankly, I do not think they have the 
motivation either. 


1 suppose gthts+dsehan unfair /bhingyto* say .i bub’ gust bso yone 
can understand the magnitude of it, the chairman of the board of 
governors attended our opening night and the following morning 
took off for the Mediterranean for a cruise and is not due 
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back--Is he back yet? He is back now. I do not say that in a 
derogatory fashion. I am saying only that he is an astute 
businessman who did not see that his presence was needed and so he 
was not there. I am quoting this type of thing only to try to 
point out to the committee that the board of governors does not 
run the CNE anyway. 


We believe the CNEA should have its responsibility broadened 
and go back to what it was. In our view, there will no longer be a 
dome at Exhibition Place, and the CNEA is much better qualified, 
experienced and everything else. Where there are two tiers of 
senior management, I do not think one has to go to Harvard to 
recognize that is not too workable. 


The; staff is Sitting ion potnesidess) They must relatento rhe 
people who have something to say about their salaries and their 
future, which happens to be the board of governors because it has 
the fiscal control, but in actual fact they spend perhaps as much 
as 65 or 70 per cent of their time on CNE matters. 


The CNE president and for that matter the board are 
physically there much more often. I hope it does not continue all 
year, but I have been spending three or four days a week in that 
offices. Itavis»swery di teicu be ae staff to know who to take their 
time from. I think the time has arrived when we have to lodk at 
what management control is required if that thing is’ going to 
operate properly for the next 100 years. 


Now I do not expect everyone to agree with what I am going 
to say, but the board of governors was established by the province 
in its wisdom at the request of Metropolitan Toronto, with little 
or no consultation with the Canadian National Exhibition 
Association, despite the fact there is a relationship under the 
act between the province and the Canadian National Exhibition 
Association. 


10:40 p.m. 


I made the statement to the Metro chairman as late as two 
weeks ago that I think he should get rid of his board of 
governors. I do not think he is prepared to bite the bullet yet, 
but it Strib "rs aPacts Ft has *to-nappen -and =) -think sit will 
happen largely because the board of governors--if anybody worth 
his or her salt is going to take an appointment to that board 
obviously with little, if anything, to do, you have to wonder 
exactly why they would want to become part of it. 


Now that we are not going to have the reasons for their 
existence in the first place there, it is very hard to know 
exactly what initiative they do take. We can tell you what they 
do, which is nothing, but I do not think you can blame them for 
that. If nobody gives you anything to do, then I think the 
inclination is to do just that. That is about what is happening. 


We think we are right in asking that the board of governors 
be the one that ought to disappear and not the Canadian National 
Exhibition Association because if the CNEA disappears, so would 
the Canadian: National’ Exhibitiom and Jd) do#notethink* that! isthe 
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Now in the last paragraph on page 8, research says: "The CNE 
Association, however, would appear to have little control over 
this aspect of its operations, since it is the board of Exhibition 
Place in conjunction with the council of Metropolitan Toronto 
which will decide how the facilities at Exhibition Place are to be 
renovated or reconstructed." 


Unfortunately, that is absolutely right and that is the 
greatest roadblock I can imagine to developing what we feel is a 
terribly important piece of real estate to Metropolitan Toronto. 
There are 350 acres of prime land. The province has a beautiful 
facility sitting right alongside it in Ontario Place and might I 
suggest that the future of Ontario Place will depend to a great 
extent on just how well we are able to keep the balance of that 
facility’ going. If it runs down or becomes something else, may I 
suggest that so will Ontario Place. 


We also think there is a great possibility of this becoming 
a liability to the taxpayer if it is allowed to drift too long. At 
the moment we are in the throes of another study. I think you 
understand what studies are. By the way, we have had 125 of them 
meche- last. 20, vears.; That is, quite abit of study. 


Interjection. 


Mr. Barber: We have another one in process right now. I 


do not know what is going to come out of it. I hope more than has 
Pome out of the last 1255 but it may not. 


Where do I think it should go as president of the Canadian 
National Exhibition Association? I will tell you where I think it 
Busht to. go... 1 think it ought to go.to the province. I think: that 
sooner or later Metro is going to have to say to the province what 
Toronto said to Metro 20 years ago, "Look, you have got beyond our 
tax base. We really cannot do the job that facility deserves. We 
cannot afford it. We do not really have any particular desire to 
undertake it. Metro, you take it over for a buck," which is what 
happened. For one dollar Metro took it over and then they 
proceeded to study it. Really over that 20-year period, they got a 
tremendous bargain for their dollar because there has been very 
little investment made. 


I do not think we should sit there just looking at a place 
deteriorating. The time is fast approaching when Metro may very: 
well have to say, "Look, province, this has gone beyond us. We do 
not have the inspiration or the budget to do much with this thing. 
You have Ontario Place sitting there. Why would we not look at one 
Management for the entire facility? It is designed to entertain 
people. Does it not make sense that it is one package and 
everything we do then would be headed in that direction?" 


May I say at this point in time there is a study under way 
that looks very promising to head Metropolitan Toronto in the 
direction of a world's fair situation. We do not know whether it 
is feasible. Perhaps I ought to say if it is viable rather than 
feasible because we think it can be feasible all right,’but we 
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want to make sure of its viability. We think that if we went that 
route, private investment would be required, should be required 
and is available for a lot of the activity that would take place. 


Price Waterhouse, whom I am sure we are all familiar with, 
is heading up this investigation at present. When we have those 
numbers back, we will know why some of the other fairs did or did 
not make money and we will have numbers we can rely on. If it is 
viable, we will be pushing hard on it. The province will hear a 
little more from us, and so will the federal government, in the 
event that we think Toronto ought to have a world's fair. 


May I take a moment, on the last page, to address some of 
the questions raised by your research. The first question was: 
What role does the association envisage for itself in the future? 


I have touched on a lot of these things, but let me enlarge 
ontthisa little: This ‘takes duse*into. the’ position of “attempting to 
run the whole facility of 350 acres. We do not think there is too 
much terribly wrong with the CNE. When you have 2.3 million coming 
through your gates in 20 days, you are satisfying an awful lot of 
people, despite in some cases well-deserved criticism of some of 
the tacky things tat cOmonsebuL aera isa fair. srourmay not 
think that seeing a whole row of cattle standing in stalls is all 
that exciting) ibut the fact isethattauheckeofva loteofopeople 
disagree. We ought not to overlook that. 


We recognize that when the sport teams leave for the domed 
stadium, the biggest loss to the CNEA, if we are going to be 
responsible for it, will be the loss of parking revenue. We have 
to compensate for that in some way. 


We all read about the great fuss over a car race for next 
daly J 4ihabeisea respons ib isity oor, Chesboardaolt ceovernors.) Limis 
very tough to get something like this through Toronto city 
council--in fact, it is a jungle in many ways--but it had to be 
done. Molson's was sponsoring it and assured us of $300,000 net 
profit in year one, with the expectation that if it goes well and 
we open the thing up to full audience participation, it will 
exceed that considerably over a period of time. But we had 
$300,000 in year one to go into the treasury of Exhibition Place. 


We felt we had to try some different things, and this looked 
like a good one; we decided to take a one-year deal and try it and 
see. We asked for participation from the board of governors to 
assist in appearing before the various committees, neighbourhood 
meetings and council meetings that were required to get approval 
of the one-year test. I was told that if I wanted to appear as 
president of the CNEA, that was my privilege. By virtue of the 
orhiceyl wield, [van avgoverior ofsexnibirion Pace sil was talso 
asked to represent the chairman of the board of governors and his 
deputy at all these meetings because they did not want to appear. 
I can understand that. I do not have a business to lose, whereas 
they do. think Jf 1s. asusimpleyas trac. 


It was the president and the chief general manager of the 
CNEA and their attorney who appeared before all these things, and 
you all know we fought it long and hard and got it through. We now 
have approval for a one-year test. | 
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When we look at the future of Exhibition Place, what we are 
saying is we are not sitting still and doing nothing. We are 
trying some things. There has been some conversation with the 
Ontario Jockey Club as to whether there is a possibility of their 
becoming involved. I do not know whether that will go very far--it 
is very superficial at this point--but once again this might 
indicate we are not sitting there waiting for doom and gloom to 
take over the place. 


I would have thought this might not be a question; so I am 
going to put it forward in this fashion. I find it difficult to 
understand why there was no discussion with either the president 
of the CNEA or its chief general manager when this research 
document was being prepared. It sounds as if I am criticizing the 
research. I do not know what the process is; perhaps it did not 
allow, or maybe there was no time, for these matters to be 
discussed with the two main people at the agency being looked at. 
It seems to me it might not have been a bad idea to do that. Had 
it been done, I would not have to talk quite as much and take up 
so much of your time this morning. 


The second question is: Is there a need for the continued 
existence of the association in the light of the creation of the 
board of Exhibition Place? All I can say is that, if we reverse 
that, I would say no, I do not think there is a need for a board 
of governors. I hope at this point I might have said enough to 
convince you that the CNEA ought to exist. The board of governors 
might be looked at. | 


The third question is: Could the association move the annual 
exhibition to some other location? I am going to say unequivocally 
yes; absolutely. Would they move it? I do not know; it has not 
been discussed. If the need ever arose, you could pick it up and 
move it. We think there would be some interest in such a move. 


I believe I have covered those points I felt ought to be 
covered this morning. I thank you for bearing with me for this 
lengthy discourse. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. That is very good. 


By way of explanation, Mr. Eichmanis's job is to do paper 
research. With a number of agencies, we find no one has done any 
research into what is actually written down; to deal with what 
actually happens is our job. His job is to go through the mounds 
of paper that exist about every agency, try to sort them out and 
Point us in the right direction. It is our job to talk to you and 
general managers and people like that about what is really 
happening. 


We make that division, and it is arbitrary, but it is one we 
are forced into because each of us, obviously, is not going to go 
through the library for four months and research all these 
agencies, acts and numbers. 


Let me put these questions to you with a slightly different 
direction, because we need to get this straightened out-at the 
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beginning. You have a personal opinion on what should happen to 
the association. Does the association have a formal opinion about 
what its future might be and whether it should be more directly 
aligned with the province? 


I know you took some exception to Mr. Eichmanis's remarks 
that you were an agency of Metro, but as an observer, let me put 
it this way: If you are handing over your money to them, that is 
pretty damned close to being their agency. You may not think you 
want to be one, but it seems to me they hold the purse-strings. 


As an association, have you sat down and analysed whether it 
would be better to be a total creature of the province, reporting 
to it, and not have your relationship with Metro? That could 
happen. Just across the pond from you is an agency of the province 
that had some operational problems initially but seems to be 
straightening itself out. Does your association have a formal 
position on what we might call alignment? 


Technically, it is obvious from looking at the research 
paper that associations are all over the place. You are related to 
Metropolitan Toronto, yet for some things you have to report to 
the city and for others to the province. 


We have all seen 4 multitude of reports. There is an almost 
annual tabling of some transportation document about how a transit 
system might be done in and around Exhibition Place. We are all 
aware that there are many lines of communication--they seem to be 
kind of fouled--and that there are many different lines of 
responsibility. Maybe that is in part one of the problems we have 
here. 


Has your association sat down, without going through another 
study, and said, "We would like to become an agency of one level 
of government, and this is it''? Or do we have a collection of 
personal opinions here? 


Mr. Barber: I am going to answer your question very 
quickly and say yes, we have. Yes, we would like to have one 
relationship; and yes, we would like it to be with the province. 


Mr. Chairman: The formal position of the association 
then is that you would be a direct-line agency of the province; 


day-by-day, budgetary terms, and big principles. That is the 
direction you want to go. 


Mr. Barber: One term in that statement bothers me: 
"formal position." A formal position would indicate to me that we 
should have taken a vote on it. 

Mr. Chairman: Yes. 

Mrs Barber: Wes,are notpiniasypositionsto.dosthathati this 
time. That might be the easiest way I could think of_getting into 
a terrible row with Metro. 


Mr:...-Chairmans: Site. 
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Mr. Barber: We are saying that formal position has not 
been taken. As our-solicitor just pointed out, a great deal would 
depend upon who owns Exhibition Place. As 1 understand it, the 
province would not be terribly interested in becoming involved 
unless it was invited to be involved by Metro. That has not yet 
taken place. It may very well take place when some of these 
studies have been concluded and they can see that, without help 
from the province, they just cannot be undertaken. At that point, 
I can assure you, a formal position would be taken; then my first 
answer would be correct. 


Mr. Chairman: What you are telling us this morning is 
that the positions you put here are a consensus of people on the 
association. You have not put a motion, and you have not had a 
formal discussion about it, but as someone who is involved in an 
operational sense, you have come to an opinion that probably 
reflects some kind of consensus among the association. 


Mr. Barber: It is clearer than that. It is not some kind 
of consensus; a consensus very definitely exists. Other than that, 
your assessment is correct. oh 

Mr. Chairman: That leads to the next logical step here. 
If that were to happen, what might that look like? Would we be 
talking about all kinds of existing appointments--operations, 
associations and boards of governors--getting wiped and a new 
group being put into place called whatever you want to call it? 
Are we at the stage that we ought to do that? 


We are all mindful that at the heart of much of what you do, 
the agricultural and horticultural aspects and all of that, there 
are literally thousands of volunteers out there who for a long 
time have had their say about what happens at the Ex. We all want 
to continue that; but there are lots of ways to do that without 
having 8,000 people in command of the ship. Are we talking about a 
new structure for Exhibition Place and the exhibition and the 
association? 


Mr. Barber: We do not see any way of doing it otherwise. 

We think you need a single controlling body, whatever it might be 
called; whether it be a crown corporation or called b some other 
name is immaterial. We think the whole thing would benefit from 
one management group. 


We do not see any great problem with the volunteers 
continuing to relate to that one management group. We should make 
it pretty clear that there is only one reason why one volunteers 
one's time. Let me speak personally for a moment. I have given a 
lot of my time. My time used to be worth quite a bit of money. I 
do it because the exhibition is something we attended as kids. It. 
is something that has been here in Toronto. We think it is 
something that should be continued. It is an institution of 10/7 
years of age and we would hate to see anything happen to it. 


One says: "There is.a job to be done. I would like to do it. 
If I can contribute something, that is pay enough." That is the 
attitude virtually all volunteers take. There is nothing else to 
be gained from it. I’ do not see any problem with them relating to 
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a group that is charged with seeing this thing is put on properly, 
as’ lone) as*that Ts “the freinterest. 


i tae. 


Mr. Chairman: In much of his research, Mr. Eichmanis 
pointed out that a lot of the conditions under which some changes 
were proposed have altered substantially. You mentioned that the 
domed stadium does not appear to be headed towards the exhibition 
grounds. We have just reviewed a big convention centre tive. cs 
heavily into being a trade centre. 


A lot of the options people talked about for a while in and 
around Exhibition Place are getting cut off at the pass. One of 
the things that has been suggested to us in casual conversation is 
that it is a big fair in the middle of the city and it is possible 
another site could be found. It seems to many of us that it would 
be a shame to take that kind of acreage, which is unique in almost 
any urban centre in the world, and turn it over to the high-rise 
folks and let them go to work on it. 


li take Ht ctrom what you have (said dticis iyour preference that 
an annual exhibition of the kind that has always been run ought to 
stay on that site. That would be your first option. It would be 
possible to move it elsewhere and let a race rack, gambling casino 
or whatever else anybody might have in mind go there, but your 
preference would be to retain the CNE on that site. Is that right? 


Mr. Barber: Yes, it is. I do not think we should give up 
on a trade centre because a convention centre has been built. They 
are two entirely different things. We know for a fact that there 
are major trade organizations worldwide that look on Toronto as 
one of the choice locations to bring major shows to. They see 
Toronto as a world-class city in every sense. They also recognize 
that there are just not the facilities to house something the size 
of a trade centre. They do not have that here in Toronto, even 
with the Metropolitan Toronto Convention Centre. 


You might say, 'We will put the dome beside the convention 
eentre™ and at. Oucht to make a "200d facility. ~Perhaps so, "but, from 
any of the studies we have made we still think we are short of 
what is required. We would like to see Exhibition Place developed 
fully. It is owned by the people. We think it is more of a 
province-wide monument then a Metro facility. We cannot see why 
Metro would be concerned about who owns it as long as it is there. 


Keep in mind that is not the only thing happening on those 
grounds at present. The Royal Agricultural Winter Fair also takes 
place in Toronto; it is very popular in the province and beyond. 
We should not be speaking for them; they have their own group. By 
the way, they relate to the board of governors as we do; the board 
of governors is their landlord. 


We think 350 acres is crying out for development and should 
not simply be walked away from, with all these things that have 
been part of it going somewhere else, which each could do with the 
proper exception of Ontario Place; I do not know how you move 
that. For the rest of it, you are walking away from rather elderly 
buildings that are badly in need of some work. 
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Mr. Richman: Perhaps I might elaborate on that. I am 
Marty Richman, general manager, administration, Exhibition Place. 
Comment was made in regard to the convention centre--I heard this 
from a number of people--and I think there is a misinterpretation 
of the role of the convention centre vis-a-vis Exhibition Place. 


The convention centre is geared mainly to handle 
conventions. It has trade show space of appoximately 200,000 
square feet. That space is geared to handle trade shows that 
relate to the various conventions taking place in the convention 
centre. Because of the fact they have had available time in the 
first few years of operation, they have put in some public 
consumer shows. 


However, Exhibition Place has under one roof in excess of 
600,000 square feet. Shows such as the Boat Show, the Home Show 
and the Sportsmen's Show could not appear in any other location in 
in Ontario or pretty well in Canada. 


In addition to that excess of 600,000 square feet of show 
Space, we also have the automotive building, the Queen Elizabeth 
building and the arts, crafts and hobbies building, all of which 
are winterized. They are really two completely different 
businesses. As time goes on and the Metropolitan Toronto 
Convention Centre gets filled with more conventions, it will have 
much less time available for any consumer shows. 


Mr. Chairman: Let me just pick up on one final point. 
Out of John's research and out of the visit to the site, it was 
pretty apparent to us that there is a music building that you 
cannot unlock the doors to and cannot rebuild because Metro or 
somebody will not give you the money and somebody might put a 
stamp ‘on it. as an historical site to. boot. ’ 

We went through another building where. it is okay to use the 
bottom floor, but you really cannot let people upstairs in any 
numbers because the building inspectors say it is not safe. I do 
not know what you do with a stadium that size that does not have 
professional sports teams operating out of it. We appear to have 
some operational problems of some size here. How urgent is it that 
we proceed to do some reorganizing of what the structure is, whom 
you report to and who is responsible for it? 


Mr. Barber: The greatest mistake we might make-is to 
wait until we have the problem right in our lap before we do 
anything about it. Let us visualize that somewhere in the next 
two to three years there ought to be a domed stadium built 
somewhere. y 


The urgency now is to plan on what we are going to do when 
that does take place because we are going to lose a lot of 
Tevenue. The worst thing that can happen--we can always be. 
derelict in our responsibility--is to let Exhibition Place 
unnecessarily go back in the public purse as a liability. That 
could happen. 


The Canadian National Exhibition in itself could not support 
that whole facility. There is too much cost associated with it. We 
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think certain things have to be tried and experimented with so 
they are ready to be put in place when the one revenue leaves. 


We say there is a possibility of racetracks. For example, 
the Jockey Club would seally like to get out of Greenwood. A good 
deal of pressure is being put on it to get out. There are many 
other uses for that land, none of which includes the racetrack. It 
is also extremely valuable land; so they might do awfully well by 
selling it. 


They are suggesting that a one-mile harness track might have 
a lot of merit if we redesigned the stadium to accommodate that, 
without going into any details. There have been no details worked 
out. We are just looking at possibilities at this point. We would 
say fine, but if you are going to negotiate with them to put in 
something like this, you might also say that we had some other 
uses we want to apply to that stadium. 


If we do that, it must be constructed in such a way that 
some of these other uses can be accommodated. That might allow us 
to put on some sporting events or concerts--anything we feel will 
add to and enhance the income that facility can generate and 
enhance the pleasure of the general populace. We think there are a 
great many things that can be done with that total facility, but 
we should be doing them pretty soon. We have already started in 
some of these areas to get something on stream, to get some 
decisions taken. 


Mr. Warner: First, I wish to thank the people who 
treated us so well when we came out for our little tour. Your 
hospitality was very much appreciated. Also, I appreciate your 
candid approach to the subject this morning, Mr. Barber. lt was 
very refreshing. 


LiclOradms 


I have a couple of questions. Can you clarify for me who 
owns the land and the buildings, the 350 acres and all the 
buildings? 


Mr. Barber: Metropolitan Toronto. 


Mr. Warner: It owns the whole works, including the land? 
Lt. has. clear stitle-torthac: Tnatyincivdes “the "stadium? 


Mr. Barber: Yes, it does. 
Mr. Warner: And it includes the grandstand? 
Mr. Barber: It is the same thing. 


Mr. Warner: Price Waterhouse, you mention, is doing your 


latest in a long series of studies. Who has commissioned them to 
do it? 

Mr. Barber: There are two studies going on. One is being 
done by the the chairman of Metropolitan Toronto, which is the one 
you have seen in the press. That is not a study with anything to 
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do with the world's fair possibility. They are simply reviewing 
all the studies that have preceded and trying to come up with some 
thoughts they feel will fly concerning the 350 acres. 


We felt we should be looking at the world's fair 
possibility--the Canadian National Exhibition Association, that 
is--and we have been spearheading that study, should it prove to 
be viable. We know that the board of governors, if it still 
exists, and the CNEA should jointly place that in front of 
Metropolitan Toronto. The Metro chairman is aware of our study and 
that Price Waterhouse is undertaking this on our behalf. 


Mr. Warner: Does either of the studies address the 
Penovation cost .of your ‘existing’ .structures? 


Mr. barber: Les at iwill. 


Mr. Warner: So that you can put it into some kind of 
perspective, if we were to maintain it as is, but fix up the 
buildings to get year-round use out of them, is that one of the 
options being considered, as opposed to tearing some of them down 
and putting up new buildings? 


Mr. Barber: The mandate Price Waterhouse has been given 
is to prove whether we should stay out of the world's fair 
business. It would be just as satisfactory to us if they were to 
come along with their study.and say, "We think you should go ahead 
with it.'' They have not been given the mandate to simply tell us 
how we get into a world's fair situation. We said, "Tell us 
whether it is a good thing or not, and we will be happy either 
way.'' 


Mr. Warner: I share some of the concerns the chairman 
mentioned. One of the frightening possibilities is that if at some 
stage the CNE was not viable and became a liability, the thing 
could be sold to some developer who puts up high-rises. That is a 
frightening possibility. As you and others have thought about the 
future of the buildings, the lands and the whole concept of the 
CNE, has anyone mentioned the possibility of putting in a Tivoli 
Gardens type of structure? 


Mr. Barber: It is our understanding that the Metro 
chairman is including a review of that possibility in his study. 


Mr. Warner: In effect, while you folks have been 
Operating the CNE from a practical standpoint and making the thing 
work, making it a part. of the tradition of this city and of the 
province, when you have had surpluses, they have been turned over 
to Metro, which owns the grounds. How long has that been the case? 
For the last 20 years? 


MrsuBarbersOhsrvyes, sand longer. By the same token, lI 
should say that should we have a loss, and we had one, Metro would 
Bave to pick »it. up. 


Mr. Warner: Any rough idea over the 20 years as to 
whether the net of that is plus or minus? 
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Mr. Barber: It would certainly have been plus. Do you 
recall how many loss years in our department? 


Mr. Charney: I know of only one. 


Mr. Barber: I think one in the last 20 years, so 
obviously the plus side is rather substantial. 


Mr. Warner: So Metro has done well for its dollar. 


Mr. Barber: As the landlord, it can throw a lot of 
numbers around. They have made some investments and they are 
asking: "What about a return on our investments? What about our 
tax dollars had we been charging somebody taxes for this site?" I 
do not know how one approaches that. 


Mr. Warner: On the other side of that, they have been 
quite happy to take profits from you, but have in turn simply 
studied you to death without actually doing any major renovations 
to the buildings. That hardly seems like a fair return. 


One last question. Have you folks given up on the idea of 
the domed stadium being located there? 


Mr. Barber: We never give up on anything, but I do not 
know where we might turn to try to persuade people that it ought 
to be there. The interesting thing is that this domed stadium was 
the result of a study we commissioned in the first place. We 
brought it forward. The then chairman of Metropolitan Toronto 
thought it was a great idea. Everybody said, "Hey, let's go." 


Then the province got hold of it and decided to look at a 
lot of other sites and make sure this was the correct one. Lo and 
behold, after the first study the province made of this, another 
site with which you are familiar was selected as the number one 
choice. Interestingly, that site never made a submission. Studies 


were supposed to examine submissions, but this one came out of the 
blue. . 


Mr. Warner: As a friendly suggestion, do not give up on 
the idea. This committee is looking at the financing and there are 
serious concerns about the location. Canadian National has seen 
fit to hold up the domed stadium for ransom. They refuse to 
co-operate by putting in adequate housing proposals for their 
lands and they are holding up the domed stadium as the carrot 
everyone will jump for. 


That may not work. The CN may not get away with it and there 
may be a sober second thought as to a more desirable location. I 
urge you to continue to make your pitch for the area. It surely 
would not be incompatible with the trade fair plans as well. I do 
not know precisely how much land you require for a trade fair, but 
350 acres is something to work with. If you were to have the domed 
stadium in there, you might also be able to include plans that 
would take in a trade fair and Ontario Place as a huge complex. 


Mr. Barber: Thank you for the encouragement. I hope it 
is real encouragement. ; 
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In the original work we submitted placing the domed stadium 
beside the existing stadium, we even worked out how that might be 
done without interrupting anything. In other words, there is land 
beside the present stadium on which a new stadium could be built 
and the old stadium would not be pulled down until the new stadium 
was operable. Then the old stadium would come down and a trade 
centre would be built on that site. Our plan included the whole 
thing. It all fits and it would make a beautiful utilization of 
B50 acres for that location. 


We were unsuccessful. We are happy to keep in there 
punching, but we are going to need a lot of help. 


Mr. Chairman: You have a real lightweight on your side 
right now. 


Mrs. Marland: That last quote will not be in Hansard, I 
hope. . 


Mr. Chairman: Everything goes in Hansard. They never 
mass aetrick. 


Mrs. Marland: I would like a point of personal privilege 


on being a real lightweight. 
mi20 a.m. 


At the outset of my few questions, 1 would like to point out 
to members of the committee who may not know that Mr. Barber was 
president of IGA. Certainly, when he says he comes from a 
background where he is used to being paid for doing a job, Mr. 
Barber's contribution to the province in his present position and 
in his past position on the board of directors of the Canadian 
National Exhibition is about the best bargain this province could 
have. 


We are extremely fortunate to have a man of his ability and 
commitment in the position that he has been in and is today. I did 
not realize there was no honorarium or per diem at all. I find 
that interesting because we have spent nine weeks now looking at 
agencies, boards and commissions in this province and there is 
quite a variance. I know your time commitment in the position you 
hold. I also think if the CNE can come up with a surplus every 
year, we should put you in charge of the provincial Treasury. 


Mr. Chairman: The eulogy is over. 
Interjections. 


Mrs. Marland: The New Democrats are sometimes really 
funny. We should tell you that the three people in the centre are 
with the government. I am a Tory sitting over here with the two 
members from the NDP and the other Tories are on the other side. I 
am sitting here because I enjoy them. 


Mr. Treleaven: What is different is they are mutually 
funny. 
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Mrs. Marland: Because you do not have exhibition pay, 
your surplus is generated purely by your gate receipts andgn} 
exhibitors who pay to exhibit. Is that correct? Is there an income 
from your exhibitors? 


Mr. Barber: Yes. 


Mrs. Marland: Right. The source of your income is your 
gate receipts and your exhibitors, since you do not have the 
stadium. 


Mr. Barber: That is correct. I might add that during the 
period of the CNE the concerts at the grandstand are the CONE, so 
we do have the proceeds from the concerts as well. 


Mrs. Marland: That is what I wondered. 


Mr. Barber: We have an arrangement with the board of 
governors that we are allowed to rent the grandstand for the 
period of the CNE and we put that on. 


Mrs. Marland: The three weeks or so in which you have 
all the headliners must generate quite a good income. 


Mr. iBarber: “Yves 


Mrs. Marland: I thought Mr. Warner was going to ask this 
question but he did not. What kind of replacement and maintenance 
budget do you have as a percentage of your overall budget? 


Mt. Barber: That is pretty much determined on an annual 
basis. We always submit a much larger budget than gets through the 
Metro budget committee. 


Mrs. Marland: It is an as needs, annually. 


Mr. Barber: Yes. Our needs now far exceed anything we 
might expect to get, simply because nothing sufficient has been 
done for some years. Quite obviously, the sum total of the need 
keeps growing. 


Mrs. Marland: Does the Royal Winter Fair, for example, 
turn over money to Metro? 


Mr. Barber: No. 
Mrs. Marland: They do not make any-- 


Mr. Barber: They have a little different arrangement. 
They rent those buildings from the board of governors. Prior to 
the formation of the board of governors, they rented them from the 
CNEA who ran the entire facility. It is a rather interesting 
thing. They have never paid any rent. 


Mrs. Marland: They have not? 
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Mr. Barber: They have never paid rent. 


Mr. Richman: Prior to this year, the arrangement with 
the Royal Winter Fair dated back about 20 years, when there were 
major renovations in the coliseum complex. The agreement at that 
time was that the complex would be turned over to the Royal Winter 
Fair some time around the middle of October and they would have it 
until after their show, which, by the time they completed the move 
out and all that, was around the end of November. 


They were to leave it in the same condition they found it. 
Ns a result, there was no rent to be paid. In effect, they took 
over the building, ran it during that time and then turned it back 
to the CNEA. 


Mrs. Marland: They are still doing that then? There is 
still no rent from them? 


Mr. Richman: The lease or agreement expired at the end 
PapaA ES Ta REE TED e . ° 
of last year's Royal Winter Fair and there is not yet a new 
agreement constructed for 1985 and future years. 


Mrs. Marland: However, what you are saying is they have 
never paid rent. 


Mr. Richman: That is right. 


Mrs. Marland: So for their period of two weeks or 
whatever, their operating budget and any income they get is for 
their own disbursements, which would obviously include cleanup. 
That is interesting. Are there any other activities in the 
grounds, such as the automotive show, that do not pay rent? 


Mr. Richman: The Toronto Historical Board has the marine 
museum on our grounds. My understanding is it owns the building 
Pads while it: is: on ‘the:grounds, ,it does notepay, any urent<hIn 
addition to that, we also provide free parking for its patrons in 
Bux paid.parkingwilots. 


Mrs. Marland: Would that be when you are open? 


MoarRichmanwsiesjmbutinotaduring the CNE, the 20 days of 
the fair. During the rest of the year we operate the parking lot. 


I would point out also in regard to the CNEA, the 
arrangement until 1983 was that it was to pay its surplus to Metro 
as rent each year: In the event the CNEA had a deficit, and Mrs. 
Hughes reminds me there was one in 1967, the CNEA was obligated to 
taise the money to offset it out of its future profits. So the 
deficit was not picked up by Metro. The CNEA had to cover it if it 
made profits in future years. We had to borrow money from the bank 
EO finance the deficit that ryear. 


In 1983, when the board of governors was created, a new 
series of agreements was put into effect. The old agreement 
between the CNEA and the municipality was cancelled. There is an 
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agreement between Metro and the board of governors that Metro 
would pick up any deficit and take any surplus, since it 1s a 
focal board. 


Another agreement was set up between the CNEA and the board 
of governors. That agreement to some extent mirrors the Metro one, 
in that the CNEA is obligated to pay over its surplus as rent. 
However, in the event the CNEA has a deficit, the board of 
SOVELNOTS Will pick TC up. 


Mrs. Marland: Why do you think the Royal Winter Fair 
does not pay rent? 


Mr. Charney: I know the answer to that. I am solicitor 
for the CNE. An agreement was struck some 20 years ago between the 
federal and provincial governments, the Royal Winter Fair and the 
CNEA, whereby the coliseum would be refurbished on joint 
contributions by the three levels of government. As part of the 
deal, the Royal Winter Fair would not pay rent for a 20-year 
period and Metropolitan Toronto would pay its utility bills, which 
has happened for the past 20 years. 


Mrs. Marland: Really. You are going to be sitting with 
bated breath waiting to see what happens this year then. 


Mr. Charney: We are negotiating a new agreement with 
then, buteiesismnor going wee. 


Mr. Barber: Just so we understand, let me restate that 
three of the people here are employees of the board of governors. 
I am the only purely CNEA representative; so they are speaking on 
behalf of the board of governors when they are talking about 
negotiating these rents. 


Lie 30a sms 


Mrs. Marland: I am glad you mentioned that. Just to 
understand clearly, when you describe the association members as 
anyone who uses the facility, approximately how many CNEA members 
would there be? 


Mr. Richman: The CNEA is divided into four sections. 
There is the manufacturing and industry section, the agriculture 
section, the general and liberal arts section and the municipal 
section which, by the way, includes the representative from 
Ontario Place. 


Each section is permitted no more than 44 members to the 
association, so there is a maximum of 176. Mrs. Hughes informs me 
there are approximately 160 at present. There are some vacancies. 
From that group they elect the board of directors of the CNEA. 


Mrs. Marland: And the board of directors elects the 
president. Is that right? Okay. | 


If I were a hog producer and an exhibitor at the time of the 
exhibition, am l.eligible to be a representative of one of those 
four groups? 
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Mr. Richman: I would point out that from three groups, 
excluding the municipal section, there are 61 organizations that 
have the word "Canada" in their titles, 14 that have the word 
"Ontario'' and seven that have the word "Toronto". 


Mrs. Marland: You are saying I- would have to be a member 
of one of those organizations? 


Mra Richman: Thated simi ghts 


Mrs. Marland: That is what I wanted to know. I sit here 
with a tremendous amount of concern, having reviewed as a member 
of this committee the Metropolitan Toronto Convention Centre, 
which we did two or three weeks ago. 


As a former member of a municipal government, I assume 
municipalities that have marvellous facilities generally have to 
make quite a substantial investment in those facilities 
themselves. I expected at least half of the $78 million to $80 
million cost of the Metropolitan Toronto Convention Centre would 
have been funded by Metro. I now know it was funded $12 million by 
Metro, $39 million by the province and the balance by the feds. 


That gives me a lot of concern when I contemplate 350 acres 
sitting on the CNE site, knowing the kind of facility that could 
have been built there. It is always easy to look back, but we are 
told by the Metro convention centre people that their facility, 
which has been open a mere 10 months, is too small. .They are 
dependent on expansion in order to do what their implementation 
was planned for. They were designed to be the convention centre 
that would. compete with New York and Chicago and the world as that 
kind of convention facility. ; 


As it evolved and the budget got higher, I am sure the ;: 
people who were making the decisions were saying, ‘We cannot spend 
that much, so we will cut it back." They have ended up with an 
undersized facility which is a farce in terms of a business 
decision. You have to bite the bullet and spend that amount of 
money, but if you are not going to accomplish the goal without 
spending that amount of money, then do not do it. = 


When discussing your 350 acres today, in terms of your 
representing us, of course, I think, "My goodness, is that not 
interesting?" The Metro convention centre is saying, ''We need the 
domed stadium close to us so we can use its facilities or we are 
going to have to buy more land to the north", or wherever it can 
‘find land to expand to. 


Yet the whole thing, as 1 see it in retrospect, could have 
been a project on your lands, the convention centre as well as the 
domed stadium. It is publicly owned land and that is what kills 
me--the 350 acres there owned by Metro Toronto. I should make it 
clear, of course, that I have mixed feelings about the domed 
stadium, but I am not supporting-- 


Mr. Chairman: That is going against the previous 


administration here. 
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Mrs. Marland: So be it. As I have said, I am not here to 
be shackled to a previous administration of anything. I am here to 
make my own statements. 


Interjections. 


Mrs. Marland: I wish you would not interrupt, Mr. 
Chairman. 


I am only supportive of a domed stadium if it does not cost 
the taxpayers any money; otherwise, we do not need a domed 
stadium. We do not need the luxury of a domed stadium when we 
cannot provide the necessities of survival for people in this 
province. 


Having said that, if the domed stadium is not going to be a 
privately funded project, as the Mississauga one was, if it is 
going to be in Toronto, it would be very logical to put it on 
publicly owned land, even for a start, and logical to have had it 


in combination with a convention centre also on publicly owned 
land. 


However, the convention centre is there. It is 10 months 
old, undersized, not able to do the job it was designed for, and 
here we are*™today* looking *at ‘your “facility s Tovme, .it' isa 
resource there which, obviously, needs some very radical changes 
made with respect to planning on the part of Metro. I do not know 
how strong our influence as a committee in making our report can 
be. Since we are not the landlords of either the buildings or the 
property, I realize we are somewhat limited. 


However, I feel very strongly that that resource of the CNE 
should be utilized and should not be allowed to deteriorate 
because of the fact that there is not the money for it, even 
though they have a $3-million surplus this year. I would see a 
$3-million surplus going quite a long way to rehabilitate some 
part of some building on a progression basis. 


I do not understand. I guess Metro does not receive any 
taxes from that operation, so maybe they look at the surplus as a, 
return in form of taxes. I can recognize that Metro, or I suppose 
it is actually "the city or Toronto, "as providing fire and ‘police 
protection for those grounds. If they are not paying taxes, maybe 
the $3 million is a compensation for some of the expense of 
protection of those grounds with fire service and police service. 


Does it come under the city of Toronto? Does the CNE pay 
property taxes? 


Mr. Barber: We pay taxes. I think the total was-$500,000 
last year. 


Mrs. Marland: So you do pay taxes? 
Mr. Barber: Some, yes. 


MronRichman: (Thatiaserignts 





Mr... Barber: “lo Metro. 
Mr ef@"MarPand:40r@to-the city tof eiaronto? 
Me... Barber: Pacdon me ,sto the city of Toronto. 


Mrs. Marland: It would be to the city of Toronto. So 
then you are providing your own police and fire protection through 
the taxes that you are paying. Therefore, the $3-million surplus 
you are giving to Metro is really not for anything. 


Mx. SWarnenti it pays eiornistudies. 


Mr. Richman: It is a local board. The board of governors 
is exempt from realty taxes except where it leases its property to 
commercial concerns. 


Mrs. Marland: Right. 


Mr. Richman: As a result of that, we were obligated to 
pay tealty taxes on those portions which we leased out to the Blue 
Jays, to the Toronto Argos and to certain restaurants that operate 


on a year-round basis. The total sum was somewhat in excess of 
$500,000. 


m11:40 a.m. 


Most of the contracts for those leases that were signed were 
signed prior to the creation of the board of governors and, as a 
result, did not have any clause in .them that related to realty - 
taxes. Therefore, the board of governors was responsible for 
paying the realty taxes to the city of Toronto, but it could not 
collect them all back from the tenants. 


Mrs. Marland: Mr. Barber, I think you said Exibition 
Place has 600,000 square feet, or maybe it was Mr. Charney who 
said that. I. look at that amount of space and get back to the 
Metro convention centre. You said they are entirely different 
things--a trade centre and a convention centre. I did not 
understand that three weeks ago, but I understand it very clearly 
today because of what people told us about the Metro convention 
centre. It is becoming a trade centre because it is not the 
facility it needed-to be to be a convention centre. 


I know you made the statement about the domed stadium, but 
do you think it is too late to look at an ambitious development in 
conjunction with the dome proposal on your land? 


Mri (Bavberts Nowa tio: hotmthinié sit) isietoollate sii might 
point one thing out because I think this is really what your 
remarks are leading up to. By placing a convention centre in 
downtown Toronto and by enlarging or not, as the case may be, and 
by placing a dome beside it, in effect, we are setting up 
competition for an already publicly owned facility. The winners 
under those conditions are going to be the trade show people. 


Right now they have three choices; before they had two. They 
had an international centre out at the airport and they had the 
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Canadian National Exhibition grounds. Now they have whatever is 
available at the convention centre as well. When the domed stadium 
goes in, that becomes a facility that can be utilized in the same 
fashion. It does not seem to make a lot of good sense to do that. 


Mrs. Marland: It sure does not. 


Mr. Barber: We are still of a firm opinion about the 
place for a stadium. I do not know whether a dome is the right 
thing or not. I do not think we have all that terrible a stadium 
where we are. For the crowds we are drawing, it is in terrible 
shape. There are such mundane things as washrooms, of which there 
are really not enough there, and there is also some terrible 
seating because we really have not made a circle out of it. But 
there is nothing at that stadium which could not be changed to 
accomplish that, other than the fact that one could hardly put a 
DO ba vOn nd tis 


Mrs. Marland: But you could increase the seating? 
Mr. Barber: You could put a second deck on it. 
Mrs. Marland: Yes. 


Mr. Barber: Sure. You can increase the seating very 
substantially at a heck of a lot less money. 


Mrs. Marland: Right. 


Mr. Barbers And at7iseingthe plan.»tThere- is an 
alternative method of providing the kind of seating that our 
sports teams, particularly the Blue Jays, appear to require. Right 
now anybody who buys a seat beyond about 26,000, which I believe 
is what they talked about, is really not getting much value for 
his money. The seating is pretty punky, but it does not have to be. 


Mrs. Marland: I am not supportive of a domed stadium 
being located in Toronto, but if a domed stadium is to be located 
in Toronto, I am totally opposed to buying more land for that to 
happen when there is already publicly owned land. If, as part of 
that, we would end up with a rejuvenation and refurbishing, and 
perhaps building new buildings as part of the CNE, the total 
project would be beneficial to both the CNE and to the public or 
ne Syer is going to make a decision that there will be a domed 
stadium, 


I see that as a good utilization of these 350 publicly owned 
acres. If the cost were appreciably lowered because it was part of 
that project, the side benefit to the CNE would be there with 
respect to the upgrading it is looking for to its existing 
buildings. From what I have heard this morning, it is not 
necessarily even upgrading; it is just sheer maintenance of some 
of those buildings so that they can even function. 


Those are all my questions at this time. 
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Mere “Treteaven:oMratbarber y.carrvinegonvalbittheowith 
that topic, I take it the $3-million profit in 1984 and the more 
than $3 million this year is only an operating profit. 


Mr... Batber: That 1s right. 


Mr. Treleaven: Apropos of a previous question, you 
mentioned putting in a budget for repairs, maintenance or 
replacement. I understand you have no capacity to retain any funds 
FOr capital. 


Mr. ehapber suNo. 


Mr. Treleaven: Have you asked Metropolitan Toronto for 
money to repair and replace buildings? I think the chairman 
mentioned the music building, the one to the west of the theatre, 
and the Carlsberg pavilion. Have you asked for money to repair, 
renovate or replace those buildings? 


Mr. Barber: Yes, we have, and we will be doing so again 
this year. 


Mr. Treleven: Obviously, not much money has been spent 
on those, if anything. It is not in your approved budget; is that 
what you are saying? 


Mr. Barber: That is correct. We get some capital, and 
the use of the’ capital is on a best-return basis. We spend it 
where we feel we can get some kind of financial return on that 
capital. The needs around the grounds are so great that we have 
not had enough capital to go ahead and do something such as the 
music building. We will be asking specifically for capital for the 
music building again this year when our budgets are prepared. 


I guess this might be called dirty pool in a sense, but we 
put a sign on the place that read, "Unfit for Public Occupancy." 
We were asked by Metro to take that down--that was a little 
brutal--which we did. However, we still put up a sign saying, 
"Closed." : 

Mr. Treleaven: With the past in mind, are you optimistic 
about getting any money for capital in 1986 for’the two buildings 
I mentioned? 


MrecBariber 2We_anesnot, optimist ics, lisuppose swe never 
give up trying. It is an election year; I do not know whether it 
will be tough or easy to get money when that is over. I guess it 
depends whom we have to present our budgets to and the makeup of 
the committee. We know the committee it goes to. 


Mr. Treleaven: You mentioned that you thought the best 
disposal of the CNE grounds would be to the province, if you had 
your druthers. In rural Ontario, the CNE is known is by various 
names such as the Ex and the CNE. It is also known as the Toronto 
fair, the same as the Western Fair is known as the London fair. 
Why should the province take Metro Toronto off the hook and take 
Over the liabilities, etc., of the Toronto fair without doing the 
same for the London fair, the Woodstock fair, the Norwich fair, 
arc. 7? ; 
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Mr. McClellan: You should answer that question yourselt. 


Mr. Treleaven: I would like to hear his answer. I could 
answer it easily. 


Interjection: It is the centre of the world; you know 
birat. 


Mr. Morin: You had 42 years to think about it. 
Interjection: Unkind remarks. 
Interjections. 


Mr. Barber: There are obviously a great many answers to 
that question. Perhaps I might answer in this way: With the Ex, 
CNE or Toronto Fair, you are talking about the largest annual fair 
on the North American continent. 


Mr. Newman: That is what other centres say about their 
fairs. 


Mr. Barber: I do not believe so. 
Mr..Warner: This one is; 
Lar O° acts 


Mr. Barber: This one is. The next largest is Texas; they 
were up last week. Mr. Richman tells me they even fudge their 
numbers, which we do not, by the way; we should, but we do not. 
They told me their attendance this past year was 2.1 million. Ours 
was just shy of 2.3 million without any fudging. That in itself 
says something. We are not larger by a lot, but we still are 
larger. That, and the fact that we draw as many as we do, show we 
are obviously drawing from many areas other than Toronto. The type 
of fair we put on is quite different from those in London and 
Ottawa, mainly because of size. 


I am not sure I would agree with the way in which you posed 
the question, in other words, "We should bail this one out." 
Frankly, I would see it as an opportunity. 


Mr. Treleaven: May I suggest to you that by those 
figures you draw a bit more than 100,000 per day for your fair; 
the Woodstock fair draws 15,000 per day for its four-day fair or 
whatever, and the Western fair is somewhere in between. They own 
their own grounds and live or die with their dollars; they close 
down or whatever. People obviously come a long way to the Western 
fair, as they do-foer the CNE. I do not see--the jobs are basically 
here in Toronto--any rationale for the CNE getting special 
attention because it is in Toronto. 


Mr. Barber: Nor would I, simply because it is in 
Toronto. If the province became involved--and I assume that is 
what you are thinking at the moment--I do not think its 
involvement would be to rescue or do something else with the CNE 


per se, because the CNE is simply a tenant in a much larger 
racTLity. 
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What you are looking at is, in probably the major city of 
the province, the development of a 350-acre site, part of which 
you have already developed. You have a fair development sitting 
there. 


Mr. Treleaven: Somebody said, ''We do not all want to be 
shackled to the errors of the past." 


Mr. Barber: It is a question whether that is an error. 
Prankly’,. I)do notsthink it is. 1 realize.it..loses money, but ,I 
also realize there has been no particular mandate to them to make 
money. I am not sure that is terribly wrong if the object is to 
provide a facility for the people of the province to enjoy. That 
is your mandate. 


If you were to say to management, 'We can afford to lose so 
much money, but we do not want anybody leaving the place feeling 
they did not have a good time or get good value,'' that is what you 
are doing at Ontario Place. The only thing terribly wrong with 
that is that economies of scale indicate that despite the mandate, 
it does not necessarily have to lose money. 


The development of Exhibition Place in its totality can make 
money. I do not care whether it is set up as a crown corporation. 
It has to be managed differently from the way it is; I do not 
think anybody is going to fuss over that. 


For instance, the Currie, Coopers and Lybrand study, which 
igs the one we originally used to propose the domed stadium, made a 
couple of interesting comments. It said that if a domed stadium 
‘were located at Exhibition Place, it would become quite viable, 
perhaps only if associated with a trade centre facility of/50,000 
to one million square feet. You are not going to do that on 
railway lands in downtown Toronto, period. 


If that study is worth anything--perhaps I should not get 
into this because it is a political issue-- 


: Mr. Chairman: This stadium has already been to 
Mississauga and it is on its way to Woodstock; I can see that. 


Mr. Barber: The fact of the matter is that if we believe 
the study is any good--and we paid a lot of money for to have that 
study done; we did not, but Metro did, and the province 
participated in it financially--then why go ahead trying to 
develop something that cannot possibly fit the parameters of the 
site?) Does. Exhibition-Place’ fit. all of that? Yes,» it. does. 


That study, if you read it carefully, suggests that once 
developed, that facility will indeed be a profit centre, with or 
without a domed stadium. It is worthy of consideration by the 
province on that basis alone. The province should look at it 
tather than Metro because--and I am speaking personally at this 
time but with some experience--I do not think it will ever be 
developed as long as Metro owns it simply because it is away 
beyond Metro's tax base. They would never be able to get it 
through. Let us be honest about it. 
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Mr. Mancini: Does not Metro have half the tax base of 
the general population of Ontario? 


Mr. Barber: I do not know. You would know that better 
than :00. 


Someone ought to develop it. It is sitting there, it is 
public property and it ought to be developed. It has the potential 
of being a valuable resource. I do not know who can do* 1G. arose 
certainly I do not think Metro can do it, and lI do not want to 
keep repeating myself, but that is our thinking. We do not think 
Metro can do it; so we are saying if it is going to be developed, 
then the province should look at it anyway and say, "Well, we 
think we can develop it,'' or "We cannot." 


Mr. Richman: I do not think it should be looked at as a 
competitor, if you will, with the Ottawa and Western® faire veln 
effect, what we are saying is that the trade centre concept should 
be developed because it will benefit Ontario industry principally. 


If a trade centre were developed on that site, a side 
benefit to the CNE would be that during the fair you would have 
prime exhibit space that was air-conditioned. This would ensure a 
much better response from the public than coming down on a hot, 
humid day to buildings that are not air-conditioned and having to 
exist in those types of buildings. But that is a side benefit to 
the CNE. The major benefit is to the industry that is in Ontario 
which would use it as a trade centre. 


Mr. Treleaven: Unfortunately, around this place each 
time Toronto wants something and thinks it is good for it, we hear 
the argument that it is good for Ontario. We hear that constantly. 
Toronto never gets anything that it wants from the feds or the 
province without trotting out the argument that it is also good 
rorsOntario. 


Mr. Barber: Would you deny that? 


Mr. Treleaven: In a lot of cases I would deny it, yes. 
What is good for Toronto is not necessarily always good for the 
Testlols Ontario. 


Mr. Charney: But in’ the, case of trade centres, “it’s not 
possible to have it anywhere else but in Toronto because it would 
not be viable. If you are going to have a world-class trade 
centre, it has to be in Toronto, and the only place it can be is 
at Exhibition Place. The convention centre cannot turn itself into 
a world-class trade centre with or without a dome. 


we Mr. Treleaven: I cannot disagree with you there, but I 
think Toronto should have the bill as well as the receipts. 


Mr. Newman: You have two million people living within an 
hour's drive of the city of Windsor. Why should Windsor not be 
asking for the same consideration you are asking for Toronto? 


Mr. Barber: I suppose primarily because they do not have 
350 acres of partially developed land that they already own, 
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sitting there begging to be completed. I do not know that I could 
argue successfully whether it should be Toronto, Windsor, Ottawa 
or some other place. Each centre could present strong arguments of 
its own. 


What we are saying is that we already have this facility 
here; it is owned by the public. If I am a resident of Toronto or 
Mississauga, I like to think I am also a citizen of Ontario. 


Mr. Treleaven: I do not think most people in Toronto 
feel that way. 


Mr. Barber: I think that is just an opinion. I should 


not be at all surprised. 


Mr. Chairman: He always brings his passport when he 


comes in f£rom Woodstock. 


Mr. Morin: Mr. Barber, I think it would be an 
understatement to say that you are not totally dedicated. I can 
sense that. You are very dedicated to the CHE. 


Mroe DarbDers “Yes. 


Mr. Morin: I am sure you also have visions of what you 
would like to see the CNE become. Have you ever attached a price 
tag to all your dreams? 


Mr. Barber: I think what I will do is not answer that 
question. ; 


Let me suggest this to you. You are aware that we are 
looking into a world's fair. I have to answer your question in 
this fashion. That study into a world's fair is being financed by 
the province jointly with us. If we saw it as a viable possibility 
for that location, anything that was built would be built with the 
end objective of arriving at a usable facility whenever the 
world's fair was being held. International as it is, any world's 
fair has to be requested of the international body. It would 
probably be in the year 2000 or some time like that before we 
could even get one; so we have a few years of planning and 
building. — 


The difference between our possibility of a world's fair and 
some of the others--let us talk about Vancouver for the moment. 
Vancouver's objective in building a-world's fair was to do 
something with a rather sad waterfront. If they manage to get that 
paid for, even at 50 cents on the dollar, they have a bargain. 
That might well be what will happen; I do not know. There is a lot 
of question as to whether it would be in it of itself (inaudible). 
It probably would not be. 


In our case we do not have that problem. That work has 
already been done. The land is already owned. Some buildings are 
there in good shape and can be used; some need fixing up and 
others will have to be added. You add what you want to have for a 
world trade centre complex when you are all through. 
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You make your deals with the various foreign countries that 
come in to put up buildings that can be taken down, as was done in 
Montreal. They did not take them down, but that was the deal. The 
countries would have had to take them down if they had been so 
asked. What we would do would be to pian our grounds and build 
permanently what we want to retain and let somebody else take down 
those we do not want so that when it is all cleaned up and the 
fair is over, you have a world-class trade centre sitting there. 


What would it cost us? I do not know. If a world's fair were 
the means to go ahead and do that, it could very well cost us 
practically nothing. 


Mr. Morin: Because in time vou would be self-sufficient. 
Mr.) Barber: el Natqius 21 ti. 


Mr. Morin: And there are the ripple effects. I agree | 
with you that an institution that has been in existence for 10/7 
years should not disappear all of a sudden. Every effort should be 
made to maintain it and improve it. 


I also agree with you that it is not only Toronto that 
benefits from it but also all of us in the province. I have been 
coming to the CNE for close to 40 years. 


Mrwbarber:. Good for you. 
Mr. Morin: I would hate like mad to see it disappear. 


Mr. Barber: There is a bunch of us down there who feel 
as you do. I do not think we are going to let it disappear. 


The Acting Chairman (Mr. Mancini): Thank you, Mr. Morin. 
Are there any questions from any other member of the committee? If 


not, I would like to thank you for appearing before our committee. 
In the next few days if you feel there is something else you would 
like to tell us, please feel free to draft a letter and send it to 
the committee and we will consider it as part of our report. 


Once again, thank you for coming. We appreciated your 
straightforward comments. 


The committee recessed at 12:04 p.m. 
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TELEVISION IN LEGISLATURE 
(cont inued) 


Mr. Chairman: I see a quorum. We have representatives of 
the Onterio Cable Telecommunications Association. Mr. Rogers is 
the president of Canadian Cable Systems, Mr. Smith is the 
vice-president of Cablenet, Eric Lansdell is the secretary and 
general manager of Lindsay Cable TV and Arnold Stinson is 
executive director of Ontario Cable Telecommunications Association. 


I assume you are here to talk about televising the 
proceedings. In particular, you may be able to help us a little 
bit on one area of discussion we had around distribution and what 
use cable systems might make of televised proceedings. We would be 
very interested in hearing what you have to say initially and then 
we will take some time this afternoon to have members of the 
committee discuss this. It is still very much on the committee's 
agenda. We have tabled our first report on the matter and are now 
beginning to get into the implementation phase. 


I assume one of you has an opening statement and then we can 
get started. 


ONTARIO CABLE TELECOMMUNICATIONS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Lansdell: My name is Eric Lansdell and I am chairman 
of the government relations committee, the group that looks into 
matters connected with the provincial government. Let me further 
identify those of us here in case the names were not clear. On my 
far right is William R. Rogers from Rogers Cable. To my right is 
Arnold Stinson from OCTA. To my left is Larry Smith from Cablenet. 


We have come this afternoon to find out a little more about 
the expectations of your committee. We have read with interest 
your report that suggests a system be established very quickly to 
televise the proceedings of the Legislature to as many people in 
Ontario as can be accomplished. However, we find ourselves in a 
position where we are not clear what part cable will play in this 
distribution and origination process. 


We, too, came with questions this afternoon and we hope we 
can exchange them and get a bit of clarification so we know 
ourselves the direction in which we want to proceed with this. 
Sratcissall twill say *at thistpoint.<1 will iturm itvback to you, 
Mr. Chairman, for any agenda you may have. 


Meo Chairman: 10 eet us off and running, I think the 
committee would be happy to admit to you that when we got to the 
distribution part of the process we did not have a great deal of 
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information. We have lots of questions about how many cable 
systems would be interested, what technical problems they might 
have, when they would use it, how they would use it and a lot of 
things of that nature. 


Our first report: was essentially to set the tone of how the 
proceedings would be televised and, in fairness, to give a message 
that we are anxious to begin the process. We know there are 
problems to be overcome. We know that another committee of the 
House, the Board of Internal Economy, has a little more direct 
jurisdiction and will assume the function of actually hiring 
staff. It has done that and will begin to do technical studies. 
They are in the process of beginning that, but they too will 
sooner or later come up against the distribution problem, which is 
precisely where our concerns come in. 


In our report we tried to establish the principle that 
everyone should get equal access to the system. For example, we 
would not be in favour of setting up a system that gave Toronto 
cable stations an advantage over stations in northern Ontario or 
rural) Ontario. 


We are intrigued by some technical advice we got, which we 
did not really understand, as to how one might get to areas that 
are not in a cable system. In Saskatchewan, we were intrigued that 
the whole process had to wait a while until there actually was a 
cable network. | 


We will obviously be reporting further to the board with 
some comments, if not a report, about what might actually be done 
with distribution. As individual members, we will at some point 
have an opportunity to be a little more thorough about 
distribution. 


That is where the committee is now. Perhaps you could 
respond in part to some of those things, such as whether you would 
Use it. 


Mr. Lansdell: Ijwill take’ this opportunity to lead off. 
lt is a given that the cable industry would be quite willing to 
look at the signals and provide them to as many people as it is 
capable of reaching. However, in a letter to Smirle Forsyth, the 
clerk of the committee--maybe I could review some statistics. We 
do not reach the whole province. Cable is basically an urban 
phenomenon and as such would leave rural constituents and others 
SU OLIdas ra putwons 


There are about 2.2 million cable homes in Ontario and 
approximately 65 per cent of them have converters. Perhaps I can 
put a question forward at this point: Is everyone familiar with a 
converter, what it does and how it fits into the cable industry? 

Mr. Treleaven: No, 1 am not. That is my question. 


Mr. Chairman: Some are from Oxford county and-- 


Mr. Treleaven: As soon as 1 got the floor, I was going 
to ask you to lead the people from the boonies-- 
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Mr. McClellan: You have seen TV. 


Mr. Treleaven: In colour only. Go ahead and answer the 
chairman's question. Then I am going to ask you to go back and 
lead us through the alternative methods of getting the picture 
from the chamber to my constituents' homes. 


2:20 p.m. 
Interjections. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Morin says you need electricity first. 
Do we have to explain that to you? 


Mr. Treleaven: No. 
Mr. Chairman: You had better explain what a converter is. 


Mr. Lansdell: Maybe I should ask a loaded question. How 
many people here are cable subscribers? Several, I gather. 


Mr. Treleaven: There is satellite as well as cable. I 
was going to go further and ask you how many alternative methods 
we have of getting it out, the numbers it is going to get out to, 
the costs and some technical stuff. Lead us through as if we are 
still in the dog team era. 


Mr. Rogers: Perhaps we can lead you through part of that 
discussion at this point. 


The 2.2 million subscribers we serve in Ontario are actually 
served by 123 separate cable television systems. All these systems 
receive their signals through one of a very few methods, either 
off air from a broadcast station, which is the normal and 
traditional means, or off a satellite, which can be either a 
national program that is broadcast or a pay television service. 


The content does not matter. It could be the same 
programming that is watched by a stand-alone householder 
satellite. I am sure every one of you has home owners in your 
tiding with a satellite installation. We can receive by direct 
line a variety of signals, be it by microwave or physical cable 
line, or we can originate them by a tape playback ourselves. 


We put the signals on the channels we have available, which 
vary from 12 in a small system up to 35 or 40 in the very largest 
systems. That is a function of the capital investment in the plant 
and maybe the age of the system. The newer systems are ads bugle 
with much greater channel capacity. The signals are distributed to 
households on the cable system, either in the basic 12 
channels--what you would call channels 2 to 13 on your television 
set if you have the old rotary tuner--or through a converter from 
Channel 2 to channel 35 or 36 or wherever. 


Channels 2 to 13 are all that can be distributed on a cable 
system without the use of a converter. During the past 10 to 12 
years, there have been many converters sold in Ontario. Our 
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estimates show that 65 per cent of the cabled homes in Ontario use 
a converter. In the centres such as Toronto where converter ; 
service has been around for 10 years or more, pretty close to 90 
per cent of the homes have a converter on at least one of the 
television sets. 


We are also looking at more television sets in the home 
every year, so we suspect there is still a black and white set in 
the basement somewhere that probably does not have a converter on 
it yet, but in Toronto and in most of the metropolitan areas where 
the converter service has been long established, there is very 
good penetration. 


The problem on that one comes when you get into an area 
where either the converter service is very new or there is nothing 
there at all. The first channels that go into that service have to 
be of fairly high value to the subscribers to justify their 
purchase of a converter, which is available at the discount low 
end of the market for $39 and at the high end of the market for 
$149, or something like that. 


New televisions sets almost invariably include a converter 
today, or a new videocassette recorder can be rigged up with a 
converter built in to feed through the set. Finding out the exact 
number of converters is a very difficult thing because of the 
built-ins and everything else, but we can safely say that 65 per 
cent of our subscribers have them and the number is growing every 
year. matey ae 


As far as how cable: companies can receive the signal is 
concerned, I have given you the basic four options. All can use 
satellite, all can use over the air, but not everybody is in line 
to take a microwave signal, or a physical land line feed as we 
would call it. That would only work-in the metropolitan areas. To 
distribute to a small centre in the north, the only practical ~ 
means is a microwave feed to the system. They would pick it up and 
then put it in, if they had room, which is a point we would like 
to address later. 


That is basically the structure, starting with a 
distribution to the head end of the cable company and then they 
would feed it out, either in the 2 to 12 band, or much more likely 
in the mid-band, the superband, the channels above 13 on your 
tuner. 

Does that help? 

Mr. Treleaven: That helps. 

Mr. Rogers: Perhaps we could address specific questions. 


Mr. Treleaven: No, I jumped in on Mike. 


Mr. Chairman: We are still wrestling here with the fact 
that we have had three proposals put to us. 


One is to make these cassettes for a feed available to a 
group like yours, for example, then to say: "The distribution to 
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cable systems around Ontario is your business. If you want to 
spend a lot of money on it, fine. If you want to make it available 
to those who can received the signal, fine. That is your business." 


The second concept that has been touted is that TVOntario 
has the capacity, although it does not yet have the licence, to 
put a live broadcast out, which would hit pretty close to all 
Ontario. That has been discussed. You could pick up that live 
broadcast and put it through your system any way you want to. 


A third possibility is, either by means of renting time with 
somebody else's facility or by putting up your own, to put a 
direct satellite uplink from here, buy or rent equipment and put 
the signal up in the air, and anybody who can bring that signal 
down is welcome to use it. 


It could be a home satellite system or it could be a local 
cable system. We are aware that in some parts of Ontario there are 
local improvisations on home satellite systems. By whatever means 
you could bring the signal down, what we do is put ieeup witricheS 

air. We have seen cost estimates ranging up to half a million 
dollars a year to put it over to a Bell centre line, to buy some 
equipment for a million bucks and put it up yourself. 


From our point of view, we are very interested in having 
you, as cable operators, get a signal. We would like to know what 
your preferred means would be. Which would give you better quality 
pictures to put through a cable system? What makes sense to you 
for us even to consider? 


Mr. Lansdell: Could I suggest at this point we talk 
about the Bell situation? 


Me. Ghairman’sAllerights 


Mr. Lansdell: The Bell situation is one we can dismiss 
right away. I understood you to say that it was proposed as a 
viable means of getting signals to cable companies. That is not 
so. Bell does carry television signals, but they are primarily 
national networks, by microwave, coast to coast. They do not have 
feeds to most cable companies, although there may be one or two 
exceptions. We would not, in many cable companies, be able to take 
a signal from Bell without a lot of reconstruction and 
reconfiguration in conjunction with Bell. 


Mr. Chairman: Let me stop you there for a minute. You 
are saying a Signal through the Bell centre would be useless to 
most cable companies. Is that right? 


Mr. Jansdell: Yes. 


Mr. Chairman: That is good information because, to be 
fair, the people before us on another occasion were not operators 
of cable systems. They were saying that is the simplest, the 
easiest, the quickest and cheapest way to do it. it may well be 
from their point of view, but if it does not serve a lot of other 
people, that is an option we will look at in a different light. 
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Mr. Treleaven: Could I just dig in? You said you would 
have to set up some configurations. How extensive are the 
configurations that would have to be set up with the small cable 
systems out there? 


Mr. Lansdell: Oh, goodness. 
Mr. Treleaven: Impractically expensive? 


Mr. Lansdell: Totally. The Bell network goes where there 
are TV stations and most small communities have no TV stations, so 
Bell would not even be nearby, let alone be able to connect it to 
any cable company, if that helps. 


Mr. Treleaven: Yes. 


Mr. Newman: Could the public use their lines without 
their permission? 


Mr. Lansdell: Our signals are not compatible with their 
wires and the Bell television network does not use copper pairs. 
It is a dedicated network for television only, specially 
constructed. 


Mr. Chairman: Where we are in difficulty, obviously, is 
that there are a lot of technical aspects to this of which we have 
no knowledge at all. We need others to tell us. If the Bell centre 
satisfies national network needs but does not satisfy people in 
Oompah,. we have a problem. Our job is to try to get the signal in 
some form to those people. What would be your preferred option of 
those three I outlined? 


Ze SUapeme 


Mr Rogers: I think satellite isthe only practical 
option. Indeed, satellite distribution would probably be part of 
the TVOntario option as well. TVO currently uses a satellite feed 
to service its remote transmitters, and that feed can be received 
by any home satellite network, cable company or anything else as 
well. It is there for the taking. If it were to put up a second 
Signal to carry this service, it would probably be handled exactly 
the same. Whether or not TVO chose to rebroadcast, the very fact 
that it put it up there would make it available to a cable company. 


Whether or not the cable companies in the small centres 
would be ready, willing and able to carry these signals is a real 
question. It is one we do not know the answer to completely. We do 
know approximately 50 per cent of the cable companies in Ontario 
have elected to carry the federal parliamentary broadcast and the 
other 50 per cent have not. The 50 per cent that Carry it probably 
cover /5 per cent of the households, but it is the small systems 
that have not found it justified to put in a separate receiver 
situation for Parliament. 


lt may not be cost-justified on the basis that their 
community is not terribly interested in Ottawa, which is a 
phenomenon we are all familiar with. It may simply be that they do 
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not have room on the cable system. They may have 12-channel 
systems, have 12 off-air signals already and simply do not have 
room to add any more. There most certainly would not be universal 
coverage simply by making it available to cable systems. 


Mr. Chairman: Would you have any actual numbers on that? 
What cable systems could, and which now do, cover the federal 
Parliament? 


Mr. Rogers: I do not. I do not believe Ontario Cable 
Telecommunications Association has and I am not certain that the 
Canadian Cable Television Association has either. Perhaps the 
Canadian Radio-television and Telecommissions Commission would be 
the only body that would actually have gathered all that. It is 
certainly something that could be found out without too much 
difficulty, but I do not think the question has been asked. 


Mr. Chairman: That would be very useful for us. The CRIC 
would be the only agency which would be keeping records of exactly 
what is put out on a local cable system, is that right? You do not 
do that? 


Mr. Rogers: All cable systems file a return on November 
30 of each year, which includes in it a listing of all the 
channels they carry. Of course, each of those is separately 
authorized by the CRTC as well. From these returns and/or from 
their authorizations, they should be able to compile that data. lI 
have just no idea whether they have actually gone through and 
counted them. That is all. 


Mr. Chairman: Is it a major expenditure for a small 
cable system to bring down a signal from a satellite? 


Mr. Rogers: Yes, it is significant. Eric actually-- 


Mr. Chairman: Can anybody ball-park what the figures 
might be? 


Mr. Lansdell: As a small system manager, I would say it 
depends on how you define small. I have done some figures which 
looked at about a $13,000-investment. It could be higher and it 
could be a little bit lower. It depends on what facilities are 
already in use at the cable company. In other words, if they are 
taking things from that satellite already, then the dish would 
obviously be there and costs could be somewhat lower. 


On the other hand, if we are talking about a part-time 
program with other programming that we are not to carry on the 
cable system, we have to have automatic gear to cut off at the end 
of the Legislature session so that it does not get distributed, so 
that the other programming does not go out the same way as the 
Legislature did. There are things to add and subtract. 


If you look at a system with 3,000 subscribers, as a rough 
ball-park figure, it would cost about 25 cents per month per 
subscriber to install something like that. So the rate at cost 
would have to go up by that much just to take on one additional 
channel. 
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Mr. Chairman: Again, do we have any way of identify ing robes 
actual numbers of how many cable systems would be in that position? 


Mr. Smith: I think one thing we can do, apart from 
giving you exactly that number, is to give you the aumber of 
systems that, if they all had capacity, could carry the signal. I 
think our calculations show you would get to about 40 per cent of 
the homes in Ontario, if every single one of them could carry it. 
Now we do not think that is the case, and it is not going to be 
the case. They are not all going to be able to carry. it. 


You get through that step-down thing I was iust explaining 
to you before the meeting began. There are approximately 3.5 
million homes, I believe, in Ontario, of which we have 2.2 million 
as our basic cable subscribers. Of that number, about 65 per cent 
have converters, so you step down in the number again. That is 
about 1.4 million or so, and that is the group you are talking 
about. It is the fraction that that has to the total homes in 
Ontario, about 40 per cent. 


If we assume, just for conversation's sake, that half of the 
Systems could carry a Legislature channel, then we are talking 
about 20 per cent of the homes in Ontario on cable. It quickly 
waters down. 


Mr. Chairman: Very rapidly. 
Mr. Smith: Yes. If you are taking-- 
Mrs Treleaven: That. is, /00,000) homes then: 


Mr. Smith: No. 1 think it would be about--I am trying to 
do losm per “cent of 2.22 mit lion: 


Mr. Treleaven: Twenty pert cent of 3.3 million? 


Mr. Smith: You go from about 3.5 million homes in 
Ontario back to our 2.2 million subscribers, which is our 
penetration of the cable. 


Mr. Treleaven: Down to 60 per cent. 


Mr. Smith: Then you say about 65 per cent of those have 
converters and this is going to be a converter service. So you. 
take 65 per cent of 2.2 million, which would be how many would 
have access to any channels above channel 13 because they have 
that box. int theix) Livangs room, 


Mreml rele ayent ¥ihats tied leo. mili onsmands:t hen you take 
balt.of .that}emhiehsd65i/50, 000. 


Mr. Smith: I am assuming that half of that could have 
Capacity, a spare channel. Then you are talking about 700,000 to 
800,000 homes that would see the Ontario Legislature of the 
roughly: 3-9 midi ton;homess in, Ontard O44 Thatede: thes kindsof numbers 
you are looking dat if you take the cable route. If you take the 
cable route, that is the approach. 
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The other route you looked at was the broadcasting route. If 
TVOntario is carrying something at 11:30 at night, doing the 
Beepup Of .question.period, Or if it” is doing it live during the 
day, or whatever, that is going to go to all cable systems in 
Ontario. I guess it would be 100 per cent carrying TVO. That is 
going to all cable systems. There you are going to get into--and 
it is on the basic service--2.2 million Ontario homes by adding 
something inside the existing TVO signal. 


If TVO were to create a second signal, depending on its 
Bartiace, if St was a converter service, you would fall back to 
the 700,000 to 800,000 number pretty quickly. 


Mr. Warner: Sorry. Could you run over that last point 
about the second channel? 


Mr. Smith: If TVO had a second service? 
Mr. Warner: Yes. 


Mr. Smith: If TVO had a second service, it would depend 
on where it was carried on the cable system. If it was carried as 
a converter service because there is not one in place now, then 
you would fall back to the same number I said before as if you put 
it out by satellite and came down to the cable system. It is 
talking about the same space on the cable system. It is a 
converter space. You fall back to how many converters there are in 
Ontario and it is back to the 700,000 to 800,000 number. If it was 
carried on the basic service, then the number would be much higher. 


Mr. Chairman: By and large, to carry it on the basic 
service now would mean we would have to bump the Blue Jays 
broadcast somewhere? 


Mr. Smith: Or something like that. 
Mr. Chairman: We do not want to listen to that noise. 
Mr. Warner: Don't you dare. 


Mr. Chairman: The conundrum here is fairly 
straighttorward. If we interrupt one of the basic channels and 
disrupt something, I do not think that would be terribly well 
received in many small communities if one took away their access 
to--I1 doubt it would be the Canadian Broadcasting Corp., CTV or 
TVOntario. Most likely you would be bumping an American channel. I 
do not think any member in here wants to listen to that noise, it 
you took our access to the NBC off the air to put you guys on the 
air. In my view, that would be a little counterproductive. 


If everybody went off to the Canadian Radio-television and 
Telecommunications Commission next year and said, "The reason we 
have to raise the rates this year is that some yahoo wants to put 
the Legislature of Ontario on your channel whether you want it..or 
not and it is going to cost you extra,’ it would not matter 
whether it was two cents a month; we would get the same response. 
We are concerned that we do as much as we can at a reasonable rate 
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to provide access without really interfering in anybody else's 
business. Probably we are narrowing choices down here a little bit. 


Mr. Rogers: The costs which we have just tabled for a 
reception of the signal do not include any element of the cost of 
the cable system itself. Channels are the scarce resource that a 
cable system has to work with. If you put a value on that systen, 
even Licitats: sitiply dftract roneor thestotal ‘capi talrcostioretne 
system, you are working with a very expensive asset. 


2240 Den. 


We are requested to carry services from time to time, either 
for public service reasons cr public policy reasons. The TVOntario 
Signal has a very high priority. We carry it. We give it. its own 
position, pretty well a standard position across the province 
wherever it is possible, but there is a cost to the cable company 
for doing that. The cost is recovered through the basic rates. 


It is fair to say that any increase in required carriage 
must ultimately result in some increase in rates, though maybe not 
with a direct one-for-one linkage. Somewhere along the line the 
fact that we have to rebuild our system to 36, 41 or even 54 
channels, as we are now doing in some places, is a reflection of 
the load we are asked to carry and that the public wants. 


It does get into the rate and it is a very big number. I 
would not care to table a number here, but it is a very big number 
to say we are going to expropriate, if you will, one channel on 
every cable system in Ontario. That,is a big investment. 


I caution the committee on that. Many cable companies are 
looking for services to add. Some are not looking for any services 
to add because they do not have any space left. The incremental 
cost will come up at different times for different companies. 


Mr. Warner: May I come back to the TVO operation? Am I 
right in that you said TVOntario reaches 2.2 million homes? 


Mr. Rogers: Through cable it does, plus whatever is 
going through the air. 


Mr. Smith: It reaches more than that. It reaches 2.2 
million through us, and then it probably reaches more than that 
including people in Toronto who do not choose to subscribe to 
cable or in communities that do not have any cable. 


? 


Mr. Treleaven: I thought you said almost the entire 
thing, almost the 3.5 million through your CFCdnarve 2. COs 
channel. If you have got a television set, you can Let avg 


Mr. Smith: I am not sure what their broadcast coverage 
beaut ret toeOver se all ot.Ontario, othen.t, suese=— 


bine ireleaven: No. of course;.ltwdo0es not. 


MiseWalner. It ads pretry=cilose. 





Pell 
Mr. Smith: All I can speak about is the cable part. 


Mr. Rogers: They have many repeater transmitters. There 
must be some blind spots left, but not very many. 


Mr. Warner: One scenario would be to end up with 
TVOntario reallocating its programming and running the wonderful 
material out of this place live as it happens. That does not 
affect you as a carrier in any way, does it? 


Mr. Rogers: Not at aieh. 


Mr. Warner: It is just a problem for TVO with respect to 
its programming. You would continue to carry TVO through different 
channels around the province? 


Mr. Rogers: It is channel 2 in many places by agreement 
with [VO. The cable industry has gravitated to that. Over the air 
it is a variety of UHF channels. I have no idea how many different 
frequencies they have got. 


On cable channel 2 is almost standard. As a matter of fact, 
I do not know of anybody who does not have it on 2. 


Mr. Warner: They are able to reach, through the cable 
and without the cable, most of the province. It is not an added 
expense to you people in any way or a disincentive in any way to 
carry the programming. There is no additional cost to the 
subscriber. The only real problem out of that is TVO being willing 
to juggle its programming and revise its schedule of programming. 


Mr. Rogers: There is no doubt that this alternative has 
the best reach and the lowest cost together. There is just no 
doubt about that at all. You might have an interesting discussion 
with TVO, because it is not in its mandate. 


Mr. Warner: I can appreciate that. I am extremely 
familiar with their programming. They have a mandate for 
educational programming and they are attempting to v9 18 Ps iM a 1 mee a 
creates headaches for them to start rearranging things. 


Anything else that we do other than the TVO approach 
requires some cost to the cable company. Right? 


Mr. Rogers: Correct. 


Mr. Warner: It would cost either a network such as yours 
or the smaller cable companies in other parts of Ontario, which 
would have to purchase a satellite or purchase another channel or 
something. Right? No matter what else we do beyond the TVO option, 
it involves a cost to you. 


That cost is either going to be picked up by Ontario; it is 
one option that the province could pick up the cost. The cable 
company itself could absorb the cost or pass the cost allongrr: ii 
Mee all, at least in«part, ‘to’ its *subscribers. Deetiat care 
enough? 
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Are there additional problems if we went the route by which 
a cabie company has to clear a channel? Do they have to go through 
‘the CRTCto do that? One would assume they would allow that, but 
still they have to go through it, and there is a possibility that 
it mignt not be allowed. Are there still lots of channels 
available? 


Mr. Rogers: No, definitely not. 


Mr. Stinson: The choice would be for the cable company 

to take it or not take it, and we do not know how many are really 
interested in doing it at this time, because right now 50 per cent 
of chem do not carry the federal House. They may be a little more 
inclined to carry Ontario, but we do not know at this stage what 
the interest factor will be. They would have the decision about 
whether they wanted to increase their channel capacity to do this. 
They would not necessarily feel inclined to do it if it were not 
economically viable for them, even if they wanted to do it. 


Mr. Warner: If you have the dish, what is the 
approximate additional cost of adding the channel? You mentioned 
$13,000. I assume that is for the dish and the channel. 


Mr. Lansdell: Fixed cost only. 


Mr. Smith: That number does not include any number at 
ali for the basic cost of building the cable network in the town; 
Shere 25) nonesolrethat ingitweunatiseiust the additional cost wus 
they had a channel sitting there that happened to be idle or had a 
less important type of programming on it, then the $13,500 would 
get them in shape to do it, but it does not in any way have an 
allocated cost for the original building of the system. If there 
were no space and if a complete channel rebuild were required for 
the town, for any size of system at all we would likely be talking 
meliions. 


Mr. Warner: I have one last point. When the TVOntario 
people were in front of us, the impression I got from their 
presentation about what the future holds was that there is a 
gradual development of more and more cable coverage throughout the 
province and the growing phenomenon of the converters. That seems 
to be what the future holds. 


I wonder about your impression of how things are developing 
and whether you have any estimate of how quickly we are becoming 


cablized in the province and how quickly converters are being 
added. 


Mr. Rogers: I would agree with the trends, but I regret 
to say the remaining 1.3 million households or whatever it is are 
probably going to be very slow to adopt cable. They are generally 
rural or small communities. You are probably familiar with 
Canadian Satellite Communications, which is struggling to put its 
services into the smaller communities, in the north particularly. 
It is a slow battle. I would suggest that the rate of growth there 
is going to taper off rather than accelerate. 
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With.tespect to the convetters, “it is quite the opposite, It 
is going to be hard to avoid having a converter in your home in 
the future, simply because all the new television sets and 
virtually all the new videocassette recorders have a converter 
built into them, which you then would interconnect. So one way or 
another vou are going to end up with your cable subscribers having 
a converter very quickly. Within a matter of three to five years, 
I think we will be over the 90 per cent range. 


Getting penetration in those rural markets is something that 
cable is not really designed to do. We cannot economically serve 
either very small communities or very low density areas--farms, 
etc. . 


Mr. Warner: So you could end up clearing a channel, 
something beyond 13, and that would be great over three to five 
years for all the folks who now subscribe to cable, because most 
if not all of them will have a converter, but that will not touch 
fhe. 1.3 million. 


Mr. Rogers: Or whatever the number is, the difference 
between what we serve and the total number of households. 


Mr. Warner: That is not likely to change during the next 
decade. 


Mr. Rogers: No. It will narrow slightly as communities 
grow a little bigger and as perhaps the concentration in towns 
becomes a little greater. It is not going to address significantly 
those more than one million homes that are not served by cable. 


Mr. Warner: That part really bothers me. All the kidding 
about Toronto aside, it is not fair to the people who are living 
in small towns and villages around this province. They should have 
the same opportunity as my constituents to see that programming. 
If it is worth while, then everyone should have a chance to see 
- it. I do not want to see us end up in a situation whereby we are 
providing broadcasts only to the people in Metropolitan Toronto, 
Ottawa and the other urban centres. That is not right. 


2220 p.m. 


Mr. Rogers: There is something happening, and ALC iS 
happening very quickly, and that is the spread of the use of 
satellites in rural areas. You cannot drive down a country road in 
Ontario without seeing a dish hidden behind a barn every half mile 
or so. That is good, because it brings these signals into the farm 
and isolated communities. 


At the present moment, you can purchase a system that would 
teceive this type of satellite broadcast for about $1,000. You can 
purchase a system with a steerable antenna and all the toys on it 
for $3,000. That is the price range within which you are presently 
working. About seven years ago, we purchased our rirec sa teuerce 
receiver for the Rogers system in Toronto and it cost us $59,000, 
and it was not as good as the ones you can now buy for apo hed DRUTD Gr Eo 
the price has come down. I do not expect it to keep going through 
the floor, but it is getting into the realm in which it CenialiLy. 
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is a discretionary purchase for a household; it is a reasonable 
bill, not much more than a snowmobile costs now. 


Mr. Warner: It also means they can receive the TVOntario 
signal. 


Mr. Rogers: They can receive the TVO signal and many 
more American signals. Cable systems are allowed to bring these, 
but that perhaps is something for another forum. 


Mr. Smith: Unfortunately, a note on that point is the 
dish they would receive TVO with is not the most popular dish. The 
most popular dish is the larger one which is used to pick up the 
American programs, so if you want to be seen by a lot of dish 
owners, then you really should be on the same frequency as the 
American programming, because then you can use the same dish for 
both. Right now, the most popular American program is on a 
relatively low frequency satellite, so they can buy one of these 
large dishes with a motor on it and they can flip it around and 
watch different United States satellite programs. That is the most 
popular dish. Unfortunately TVO is not on that frequency. 


Mr. Warner: Well, if they want to watch American 
programming, let them suffer. 


Mr. Treleaven: Excuse me. I have a question with respect 
to your last comment. Will the large dish have the capacity to 
pick up what the small one can? 

Interjection 


Mr. Treleaven: Oh; it is exclusive. 


Mr. Lansdell: It is an apples and oranges type of thing. 
They are not compatible. 


Mr. Treleaven: So just because you have a dish does not 
iInean your can) pickup. TVO. 

Mr. Smith: TVO is a high frequency signal and most of 
the dishes you see around farm houses are the low frequency 
variety. The high frequency is a much smaller dish. But right now 
there is not enough up there to attract people so they go out and 
buy them. There are some, and the numbers will probably grow, but 
right now the most popular dish is the low frequency dish. 


Mr. Treleaven: You mention that 50 per cent of the cable 
systems now carry the federal question period. 


Mr. Smith: No, they carry proceedings. 
Mr. Treleaven: I beg your pardon? 
Mr. Smith: That would be proceedings. 


Mr. Treleaven: The entire proceedings? 


Mr. Rogers: In both cases-- 
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Mr. Lansdell: It is a full-time signal. 
Mr. Treleaven: Eight hours of it? 
Mr. Lansdell: Whatever the sitting session is. 


Mr. Treleaven: Okay. Mr. Lansdell, Lindsay is a 
relatively rural area. If it was not mandatory, would the Lindsay 
cable system be interested in eight hours of legislative debate 
and so on, including question period? How many of your subscribers 
get wild enough about it and demand it from you that you would put 
ec in? 


Mr. Lansdell: I will side-step the question a little and 
say we do have the federal service now; we do carry House of 
Commons. 


Mr. Treleaven: Do you have seven or eight hours, or 
whatever? 


Mr. Lansdell: It is a full-time, 24-hour channel. It has 
no other programming on it besides House of Commons. That is all 
it is used for. 


Mr. Newman: Is it a repeat program? 


Mr. Lansdell: No. It is in operation during the period 
in which the House is sitting. Then there are follow-up 
commentaries after it, which last a very short time. The rest of 
it is just a blue sign saying the Commons will reconvene at such 
and such a time and date. 


Mr. Newman: I thought they would have four hours on the 
disk and they would simply repeat that six times to give them the 
24-hour distribution. 


Mr. Lansdell: No. All they do is have a sign indicating 
when they will reconvene. It is live coverage only. 


Mr. Stinson: I believe your service would probably last 
from seven to eight months a year. The question that arises is 
what use would that channel be to a cable company in the other 
Bec hs of the year? They could probably be creative and find uses 

or it-- 


Mr. Trealeaven: I am not sure anyone would notice the 
difference. 


Mr. Lansdell: We will test them. 

Mr. Morin: What happens to the (inaudible)? 
Mr. Lansdell: They have a holiday period, too. 
Mr. Morin: They do? How is it filled? 


Mr. Rogers: Generally it has not been rivedvatall. thc 
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has been used on occasion, for the Pope's visit, for one thing. A 
couple of other special events have been scheduled onto it by the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corp., and the rest of the year it has 
stayed blank. 


Mr. Smith: I might just make a comment on that. One of 
the things that makes it sad when a channel sits open--and it also 
relates to the fact that we tell you that many of the systems do 
not have the capacity to carry additional channels--is that there 
really is no particular incentive to add any additional capacity. 
A battle we have been fighting for a number of years is to try to 
be able to carry additional services. 


In fact, there is a hearing coming up in November with the 
Canadian Radio-television and Telecommunications Commission that 
will deal with the subject of advertising, which we hope to be 
able to get into, which would create some incentive to rebuild 
these systems and get channel capacity for economic reasons. 


But right now it is a sad situation, and it is sad because 
the amount of procurement and industry is not occurring in the 
provinces, particularly in Ontario, that could happen if there 
were a mechanism behind the rebuilding and programming for the 
citizens. Right now iteds! pretty quiet out there. 


Mr. Morin: Did I understand you correctly when you said 
that in a community like Fort Severn, the northernmost point in 
Ontario, or in Kasabonika, Wunnummin Lake or Kashechewan, the only 
way to receive TVOntario would be to buy a high-frequency dish and 
to have a low-frequency dish for American channels? 


Mr. OmicCh els?) Ehis Torisare individual? 


Mr. .Morans) Forean. individual. Lt isdn a small native 
community. 


Mr. Smith: Yes. If they want to watch American 
programming they have one dish for that, and if they want to watch 
TVOntario they buy a small high-frequency dish for that. Two 
dishes. 


Mr. Morin: So the programs become quite expensive for an 
individual. 


Mr. Smith: For an individual, yes. But if you were 
thinking of satellite programming and you intended it for dish 
users, then you would be wise to go for the low-frequency option. 
You would be available to more dish owners who exist now. 


Mr. Morin: So it means we will have more success in 
getting TV coverage for the high-density or highly populated 
areas, more so than northern Ontario--am I correct?--let us say 
for true cables. Of course, there is no facility for cables; you 
do not go that far. But we have a greater chance of covering large 
urban areas than-- 


Mr. Smith: Through cable, that is true. 
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Mr. Morin: Through cable, and also through TVOntario, I 
suspect. : 

Mr. Stinson: TVOntario has the potential for widespread 
coverage through its own transmitters, which really-- 


Interjection: I do not know where they go. 


Mr. Stinson: --can feed directly to the individual 
homes. But using satellite may get into a more expensive process. 


Mr. Smith: Any place where TVO is broadcasting, 
obviously, individuals could receive the signal just by using a 
roof antenna. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you have any record of the basic 
service? Each one that I have ever seen has a community service 
kind of channel, and on that channel they generally run the local 
council meetings; the local librarian shows all the books in the 
library; somebody who can sing sings; there are kids' rock bands 
and all of that stuff happens. 


To my knowledge not very much of it cranks up much before 
five or 5:30 p.m. when the guy gets off his real job and goes and 
plugs in the local station. There is a little bit on the weekend, 
but there is also a lot of time when they give you the temperature 
outside, how the Blue Jays lost last night and things like that on 
that channel. 


Is there not a fair amount of capacity on a basic cable 
service into which one could interject some broadcasting of this 
nature? In other words, if the House were to sit from one to seven 
o'clock, and if at seven o'clock off came the Legislature of 
Ontario and on came the Lindsay town council, why could that not 
be worked out? 


Mr. Rogers: To this date the CRTC has been very 
reluctant to allow the use of a community channel for Parliament 
or other things, except in very small communities where a limited 
number of channels is available. It has permitted the use of that 
channel for question period only. The same thing could be done for 
the provincial House. But I do not believe it has permitted full 
carriage anywhere. Eric, you have knowledge of smaller systems. I 
do not believe it has permitted full carriage of Parliament on 
that channel. 


Mr. Chairman: That would be too sensible an option for 
mie CRIC to consider, right? 


Mr. Rogers: It is trying to protect its turf, which it 
considers the community channel to be. 


ae 


Mr. Chairman: Very valuable stuff. Right. They have to 
do that. 


Mr. Rogers: There is no question that channel is 
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underutilized in some systems. On the other hand, there are some 
systems, certainly in the metropolican areas, that program them 18 
hours a day. 


Mr. Stinson: We should not overlook the possibility of 
such a channel as you are proposing that goes on cable being 
supported by revenues from areas such as advertising. I am not 
Suggesting that is an ideal way to do it, but we are now in the 
throes of making a submission to be allowed to create more local 
programming such as news, sports and public affairs in areas where 
there are really no television stations and to get some support 
for that through advertising revenues. This has been a no-no with 
the CRTC for quite a long time, but just this week we made a 
submission to CRTC asking permission to enhance our local 
production so we would be able to do a better job in many areas 
and be of better service to our community. But we really cannot 
afford to do that without some new revenue return. 


We are not suggesting here that your channel, if it came on, 
would be supported by advertising, but it is a long-shot 
possibility in the long term. 


Mr. Treleaven: Maybe the three political parties would 
like to put on a commercial before and after question period. 


Mr. Newman: You gave them an idea. 
Mr. Sterling: How long a commercial? 


Mr. Chairman: Norm wants to rent advertising space on 
his sleeve like Martina Navratilova does. 


Mr. Warner: It is a chance to earn money for the 
campaign. 


Mr. Chairman: In a nut, what you are saying to the 
committee is the options are complicated a little by other players 
such as the CRTC, who have their restrictions on it, and perhaps 
the satellite is the cleanest way to proceed. Do you have any idea 
of any numbers from TVOntario? For example, it is my under standing 
that very few schools are using the live broadcast of TVOntario 
from nine o'clock in the morning until four o'clock in the 
afternoon. They are taping it and using it when it fits their 
schedule rather than readjusting the whole school's schedule to 
watch the program at 2:15 or whatever. Do we have any hard numbers 
on that? 


Interjection: No. 


Mr. Chairman: I have not seen anything from TVO on that 
either. 


Mr. Lansdell: I can only say, based on our area, they 
are using the service live. One of our problems in Victoria county 
is that we are in a gap in the north end of the county. They can 
receive it in Lindsay via cable; they can also barely get it 
off-air, but they would prefer to have a transmitter in the area. 
So that is one of the spots TVOntario does not reach with a 
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land-based transmitter, so they have put satellite dishes on the 


schoois to pick it up, but only for that particular high-frequency 
satellite. 


Mc. Chairman: Do you know if the schools are using the 
live feed, or are they taping at the school and then 
rebroadcasting when it suits their convenience? 


Mr. Lansdell: I believe they are doing both. They could 
have taped it for the whole county in Lindsay right off cable, but 
they chose not to do that. They have equipped the schools with 
satellite dishes. | 


Mr. Warner: In that situation, does TVOntario have the 
right to put in another transmitter to service the area that is 
not serviced now? Are they allowed to do that? 


Mrt iBanedell <= /ASl a- matter’ orefact} “lewiil notfzo “Vinto 
details, but that is a highly controversial question right now. 
They are trying to locate a transmitter near Rice Lake, Ontdri oy 
and there have been all kinds of problems in doing this. The 
intent is to serve the Belleville-Peterborough area more 
adequately. I cannot tell you when this will happen. It will be 
quite a while by the look of things. Yes, they can apply to ay SL a oe 
but it has to be authorized like any other broadcast station. 


Mr. Warner: Do they need to go to the CRTC again? 


Mr. Lansdell: Yes, absolutely. It is just another 
broadcast station that happens to be run by TVOntario, and they 
must be licensed. 


Mr. Warner: Following up on what Mike said, 1 take it 
that the decision in the Lindsay area was based on the best way to 
provide those educational programs to the classrooms, rather than 
a technical problem which forced them to say, "We want to run this 
live in the classroom."' It was not that the broadcast quality from 
the live production to the tape format was a problem. 


Mr. Stinson: I think it was probably a convenience 
proposition. We do not have any statistics on when those programs 
ate carried, by tape or otherwise, in our association. 


Mr. Rogers: I believe TVOntario has quite a program of 
locating receivers in schools and small communities in the far 
north. It is unusual in an area such as that around Lindsay, but lI 
know that virtually all the native communities in the far north 
have been provided with TVOntario services, and I believe TVO 
provides the dish and the whole installation at no cost to the 
community. 


Mr. Chairman: The .advantage that we would see in using 
TVO--aside from the obvious one that it is already an agency of 
the province--is that in live broadcasts, either on the existing 
channel or on another channel, its targeted area is relatively 
high. In addition to that, even in areas where they do not get it, 
they do have a cassette delivery service, much as a lot of public 
libraries have, whereby if you cannot get the signal, it will mail 


a 
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Le toy yoisalt hesive. distrabutioneservice. so disyou want co,see, the 
tape of that program, it will get it to your school, you can plug 
it into your videocassette recorder and show it to your kids, even 
though you cannot get the TVO signal. Obviously, it 1s not. Live, 
but you get it on a delayed basis somehow. So it has that 
advantage. 


Mr. Warner: The problem, though, unless I am mistaken, 
is that if TVO were asked to go to another channel, it would have 
to go outside channels 2 to 13. There is nothing available for 
them, or for anybody else, in that 2-to-13 range, right? 


Mr. Rogers: There is nothing available, and it is our 
assumption that it would go outside channels 2 to 13, as 
Parliament did. But there are perhaps some interesting regulatory 
questions about what the priority of these services should be. 





As an industry and knowing our customers' wishes, we would 
be very concerned to see it bump any Blue Jays games, the National 
Broadcasting Corp. or anything like that. 


Hii. Warner: (Ob.course. 


Mr. Rogers: For your information, however, in many 
communities in a belt around Toronto we are now being forced to 
move our community channel to the mid-band as the CRTC has changed 
priorities. In a circle, say, from Hamilton around through 
Kitchener and back down to Oshawa we will be moving the community 
channel, in all likelihood, on some systems onto the mid-band. It 
depends on how many off-air systems are available. 


Mr. Chairman: What would go on your community channel? 


Mr. Rogers: The priority of channel 47 has been 
restricted in the past to the metropolitan area. It would now 
obtain the full priority, the same as any other television 
station, and because of that it comes up and bumps the next lowest 
priority, which happens to be the community channel in a number of 
our systems. That was a major discussion point with the CRTC 
commissioners, because they had put a lot of time and effort into 
developing the community channel concept over the years, and this 
did seem to be counterproductive. But that is the way the 
priorities read. 


If TVO were to put a second Signal up over the air and if it 
were classified as educational, it could be given the same 
priority as its first signal. There is no precedent for.this; I am 
not sure how it would work, but it is something to think about. It 
would be of great concern to our industry and it has been 
discussed in the past with respect to a French-language service as 
well. It could end up bumping channels all over the place and, as 
you suggested, Mr. Chairman, constituents Be. alittle irate when 


thinge*likesthat happen. We would not care to b : ‘ 
could avoid.it, e Pep te Os itis we 


wceivhr.+Gheismans, loypyt.thatsin perspective, we do not 
insist that every newspaper in Ontario take its front page away 
and print yesterday's Hansard, so I could hardly see that we would 
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insist that a television channel or a cable company do away with 
an existing service to replace it with this. 


Our concern is not that. Our concern is essentially that, 
one way or another, everybody in Ontario get access to this system 
if and when he wants it, and it should be his choice. I think most 
members here would relate to you that very few of our constituents 
sit down and watch the entire parliamentary network for eight 
hours, but a lot of them do watch when something of interest is 
being debated in the federal Parliament. 


For example, when all of the question periods were centring 
on what nasty things the federal government might do to pensions, 
a lot of my pensioners watched them for a while until they felt 
the issue had been dealt with or they had some understanding of 
it. In my constituency office, whenever a question was asked about 
that, they would call the office and ask, "Why did Ed Broadbent 
not say that this afternoon?" Of course, we would call Ed 
Broadbent and ask, "Ed, why did you not say this?" The next day he 
would say it. - 


It is now becoming part of our culture that people sit in 
their living rooms and watch what the federal Parliament does and 
respond. Politicians are again communicating in some way. 


os 10. p.m. 


Mr. Stinson: Do you not see this as a gradual process 
rather than an immediate access process for the people? It is 
going to be difficult to ensure rights of access at the opening of 
this service. 


Mr. Chairman: From the committee's point of view, we are 
anxious to get on with providing an electronic Hansard here. In 
our report we talked about timing. We can begin a testing process 
this fall, and we probably will in some format. 


We are not talking about having a full product available 
until the spring session because it cannot happen. The part where 
we slowed down was on the distribution side. There are a number of 
areas there where we have’ concerns and where other people have 
concerns. We are going to have to work our way through them. 


Probably making it available, as they say in the old 
parliamentary trade, is as far as we are going to go right now. 
None of us are anxious to jump into setting up a new national 
satellite network. 


Mr. Mancini: Some are. Mr. Warner is. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Warner always wants to jump. 


| HHinkiyourare *rieht.e the distribution sideor) iteisezoing 
to come at a slower pace than the preparation of a product. Many 
of us also want to get some sense of whether people would use this 
Kind of service. It is a service I anticipate is going to be about 
as popular on most converter channels as the channel that runs the 
Stock exchange, the weather report and the ball scores. 


Pte ee 
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It is an information service that people will use once in a 
while when there is something of interest on it. Our job is to try 
to give everybody equal access to that for much the same kind of 
reason. We do not anticipate that it is going to be great 
entertainment and we are not setting out to make it great 
entertainment. We are setting out to try to provide an accurate 
picture of what business has transpired at the Ontario 
Legislature. That is it. 


Mr. Stinson: When you consider that only about 50 per 
cent of the systems carry the federal one, it might not seem in 
line to consider that you are going to get 100 per cent access 
right away on this proposal. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 
Mr. Stinson: You really need a good base starter. 


Mr. Chairman: I think all members of the Legislature 
would be happy if next spring people write us letters and phone us 
up and ask, "Why can't we get the proceedings of the Legislature?" 
Then we would be happy to come back in here and suggest that we do 
a lot of things that may cost a whole lot of money. We would have 
to have some indication that people really want it before we would 
feel justified in doing that. 


Mr. Warner: It seems fairly obvious at this point that 
the cleanest way, the cheapest way and the way to reach the 
greatest number of homes in Ontario is through TVOntario. That 
seems inescapable. The question then becomes one of either a 
delayed broadcast or live, both of which present problems. 


Mr. Stinson: Is the basic question how much you really 
want in the way of coverage that TVOntario could carry without a 
major disruption? In other words, do you want the whole spectrum 
of the proceedings covered or do you want highlights interspersed 
throughout the program? They are different things and there are 
different problems of coping with them. It comes down to how much 
you really want in the way of coverage of the total proceedings. 
Can you convince TVO to carry a broad-based coverage of this 
service? 

Mr. Warner: That is the problem. The mandate of this 
thing is gavel to gavel. On a normal day it is two to six in the 
afternoon and there are a couple of evening sittings. They may be 


eee too, but at this point there are at least four continuous 
Ours, 


Two to six right now for TVO is a problem because of its. 
educational broadcasting. However, the trend is towards school 
boards having their own centre where either they are receiving the 
programs off air or they have a contract with TVO to receive their 
master tape and make copies which they then distribute to the 
schools. The trend is away from using the live broadcast in the 


schoolroom and going towards tape, so it does not matter when the 
program is broadcast. 


> 
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Mr. Stinson: They could tape that at night and make it 
available later. 


Mr. Warner: At any time. The alternative to that is a 
delayed broadcast, but it is four hours and I would be a little 
concerned if they started the delayed broadcast at 11 p.m. No one 
in their right mind is going to stay up until 3 a.m. to watch this 
thing, unless they have insomnia. On the other hand, that might 
cure insomnia. 


Mr. Chairman: It seems to work for the members. 


This is all very preliminary. We have not been given a real 
estimate from TVOntario on the actual projected cost of a new 
service or of bumping the existing service and interjecting this. 
At this time, we cannot tell you whether that would be any cheaper 
than buying your own satellite equipment and putting it up there. 
We do not know. At some point, I hope we will know and some 
committee of the Legislature will be making that judgement. 


Our benchmark is we would like to hit as many people as we 
can who could have access to this for the least amount of money. 
Televising the proceedings of the standing committee on social 
development is costing us absolutely nothing. We are getting a 
message out there and people are able to see those proceedings, 
but there is no guarantee that can go on for very much longer. It 
all depends on how much interest is shown by cable companies in 
picking up that signal. 


I happened to do a women teachers' convention where Rogers 
Cable was present and, to my everlasting shock and horror, I found 
out afterwards my wife was watching me all night long back home in 
Oshawa. Devils that you are, you have rebroadcast the thing and 
made it even worse. There is that kind of hit and miss in the 
process. 


We are aware there are a lot of different factors and this 
can get very expensive in a hurry. If anything, this group of 
folks is a little gun-shy about the costs. To be a little more 
direct about it, if we wanted to get access right away, we would 
probably recommend the purchase of our own satellite equipment, 
hook the signal up and whoever wants it can get it. 


That resolves a number of problems and, in theory, gives 
everyone equal access. If some farmer in South Dumfries wants. to 
get this, he can go buy himself a satellite and he has it. That, 
in some ways, addresses everyone in Ontario, but it may not be the 
most practical way to proceed. 


Mr. Smith: I have a suggestion, which may be slightly 
hare-brained. If you were able to get your daily signal and if you 
did not mind having it on a delayed basis, you would be able to 
get it to Ottawa and have it originate with the CBC House of 
Commons feed. They have some major space in that signal now and 
you could probably share a transponder with them. Mind you, it is 
going to go across the country, which might be a big problem, but 
to the extent that-- 
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Mr. Chairman: We are trying to hide here. We do not want 
people to know what is going on at Queen's Park. 


Mr. Smith: Just so you do not overlook all the options, 
that would put it in all the same homes that are getting the House 
of Commons channel automatically, without any further work, effort 
CEP cost: 


In addition, given that TVO has some space on a delayed 
basis in their signal--I am not sure what the costs involved are 
wiitn iVO=-you;could canry ,asma jorepart .~ sit not salk the 
proceedings, on a delayed basis. It may be at an oddball nour, Dat 
with the growing concentration of VCRs that we are so aware of, if 
people are truly interested in taping the proceedings, they can 
easily do it. 


There are two pretty cost-effective approaches that do not 
involve live coverage but-- 


Mr. Chairman: We are also aware there are some changes 
being proposed in the Ottawa system. They are essentially talking 
about buying their own satellite equipment and putting up their 
own broadcast signal. They may have capacity we can hook into. 
That is in the early stages of exploration. , 


Mr. Smith: They do have that. 


Mr. Chairman: They have it now through CBC. They are 
contemplating setting aside the CBC and doing yet another national 
satellite network. The possibilities are almost endless. It 
depends on how much money you want to spend. 


Mr. Smith: You have to consider seriously what increased 
value there is to having it live or delayed. Delayed is a lot 
easier to do, even with TVO, and it leaves you a lot more 
cost-effective options. 


ar 20 epems 


Mr. Warner: Suppose’ for a moment we end up with some 
kind of satellite system the cable companies are carrying. Do you | 


people have any way of measuring the audience you get for a 
specific program? 


Rogers Cable TV has covered a couple of political items. It 
covered the Confederation debate a few years back in this building 
and it is now covering the hearings of the Standing committee on 
social development. We always Say that instead of the separate 
school funding issue because it sounds nicer. Do -yourhave any way 
of measuring what your audience was for the Confederation debate? 


Mr. Rogers: No I am afraid we do not. We do not get 
included in the surveys done by the A. C. Nielsen Co. or other 
survey companies that automatically pick up this type of thing. We 
have done a few spot surveys of our own, but they are very rough 
and they are applicable to one instance, such as the hearings that 
are going on at present. 
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We know we get a pretty good audience when it is newsworthy. 
We know there is a very small audience when it is not. People do 
find the newsworthy items. As the chairman mentioned, his wife did 
find him on the channel the night he was out. It is amazing. It is 
very difficult to appear on the community channel and not have 
somebody mention it to you the next day. 


Mr. Warner: I do a little show on the local cable 
station now and then and I am quite amazed by the number of people 
who mention, "I saw you on TV.' They do not remember what it was, 
but they do remember having seen you. 


Mr. Rogers? lt #is siherconverter. -People tare «channel 
flickers, channel hoppers. They play those converters like a 
piano, but they do catch you as they go by. 


Mr. Warner: What ways are there of measuring the 2 
audience response to programs? 


Mr. Stinson: The people at the Bureau of Broadcast 
Measurement told me a year or so ago that there were some figures 
in the mix now that might give some indication of some areas of 
that, but they have not published anything. The official people in 
this country who do that are Nielsen and the Bureau of Broadcast 
Measurement, which is an industry measurement organization, but 
they have never felt there is encugh audience in there to put into 
the big publication of their book which comes out twice a year. 


That does not mean to say that in many areas there is not a 
sizeable audience. It has not become a practice for them because 
they do the whole country. There are many areas of the country 
where the audiences are spasmodic and they do not have the 
community channel on all the time. They have not got around to 
publishing that, although it might be worthwhile contacting then, 
particularly BBM, to see if there is any way of pulling out any 
data on that. 


Mr. Warner: Picking up on what was mentioned earlier, I 
think you are looking at this as growing. You put the thing on and 
hope that people will watch it. It would be nice after it has been 
Operating for a year to have some idea of how many folks are 
actually viewing this wonderful program, if there is a mechanism 
to tap into some figures. : 


Mr. Stinson: The mechanism is there but they do not 
publish it yet. It is not widely available. I do not think there- 
is enough on a province-wide basis to make it a viable enterprise. 
There may be selected areas where it is. 


Mr. Treleaven: If I mention the terms "close captioning" 
and "translation into English and French," what is your reaction? 
Do they make things more difficult or more expensive from your 
point of view? 


Mr. Rogers: Normally such services are provided by the 
program originator. If you were to close-caption, 1 presume you 
would have a captioning operator in place on a live basis, or 
perhaps do it_.an a delayed basis. It is a very difficult thing to 
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do, but it can be done. The House of Commons has elected to use 
sign language rather than close captioning. You have no doubt seen 
the inset. 


As far as English and French translaticn is concerned, there 
are three sound tracks available for the federal Parliament. We 
can take either the English language or the French language or we 
can take the floor sound. In many communities on the border where 
there is only one channel available for the Parliament broadcast, 
they eléet sco take wloor sound? whichis sin English,or}erench 
according to the member's preference. That works quite well. I 
know Ottawa works that way. 


In some communities, we actually carry an English channel 
and a French channel where space is available. The translation is 
provided by the House of Commons, and I suggest would have to be 
provided by the House rather than by independent cable companies. 
You would not want everybody translating for you. Technically, it 
does not present a great problem. 


Mr. Chairman: If you were to recommend to us one means 
of putting the signal out, what would it be? 


MreaRogensenitiwould bevavsatelbite, 
Mr. Chairman: Is there a-consensus that is the way to do 
BE a 


Mr. Smith: It is, unless you could come to an 
arrangement with TVO. We are assuming that would be the method to 
use if you failed to get the full co-operation of TVO to PUCcIE 
100 per cent inside its programming. If TVO was a viable option, 
it would cause the least disruption. I think Bill is assuming that 
has gone by the board. . 


Mr. Warner: TVO is assuming that too. I want to pickup 
on Mike's question. Forget any problems an Organization might 
have. Strictly from the point of view of what we are trying to 
accomplish, what is your recommendation as the best way to deliver 
the program to the people of Ontario? 


Mr Rogers: As Larry said; TVO» would automatically give 
you everything you want, the best audience and the lowest 20S 2kf 
you want more than TVO is willing to give you, then satellite 
would be the way I would choose. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. Any other questions from anyone? Any 
other comments? We thank you very much for showing up here today 
and helping us with this problem. We would like to keep in contact 
with you, so you may get some phone calls from either John or 
Smirle, people who work for the committee. We are not quite at the 


stage at which any big decision is going to be made on how this 
distribution will occur. 


As a group, if you think of any problems that any one of the - 
options we talked about this afternoon might cause for you, or, as 
people who would provide us with access to a rather large port ion 
of the people of Ontario, if you want to elaborate a bit on what 
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your preferred option would be, we would be more than happy to 
hear from you. 


The committee stands adjourned until 10 tomorrow morning. 
Tomorrow morning we will have some guests from Minaki. 


The committee adjourned at 3:27 p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURAL AFFAIRS 
AND AGENCIES, BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS 


Wednesday, September 18, 1985 


The committee *mettat 10213%4-m. "in room 228% 
MINAKI LODGE 


Mr. Chairman: We have with us today Frederick J. Boyer, 
president and chief executive officer of Minaki Lodge Resort and 
Minaki Development Co. Ltd.; Robert A. Rubinoff, chairman; Michael 
Shoreman, who you remember who was with us at the lodge; and 
Richard Boustead, general manager of the lodge. 


I will run over it one more time, although I think you know 
it. We are reviewing agencies of the government. Where they have a 
facility we ought to look at to orient ourselves, we try to pay a 
visit to get some concept of the facilities, how they are being 
used and what shape they are in. We also try to have a session 
with people appointed to the board, or whatever titles are given 
to those who represent Ontario on the agency, and the staff people. 


We like to get some concept of how well the agency is 
working, what its relationship is with the government and how 
active the agency is. We view a range of them, from those that are 
doing nothing and have not done anything for some time to those 
such as yours that have a large operational side. 


The members have had an opportunity to go through the 
briefing notes that were prepared by Mr. Eichmanis. That is the 
paper part of the exercise. There is usually a four- to six-month 
period where John Eichmanis does basic research into all the acts 
and the technical stuff and that kind of thing. 


We also like to have a little session with people who are 
representative of the agency, and this morning that is you. 
Sssentially, it is an opportunity for the members to try to 
clarify some of the research, to ask questions not included in 
that, and that is where we are now. 


You have kindly provided us with more information on 
operational aspects of the lodge and the development corporation. 
May I ask you one simple question for starters? Do you make any 
teal distinction between the lodge and the development 
corporation? Do you basically run it as one entity? 


Mr. Boyer: Now we do, yes. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. Do any of you have any kind of 
Opening statement you would like to make? We would like to give 
you the opportunity, before we start’ on you, to say your little 
piece. 


Mey Boyer? Tdo,°¢t it may. 
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Mr. Chairman: Proceed. 


Mr. Boyer: With regard to the people here, I want to add 
that Mr. Boustead is an employee of ours legally, although he was 
recruited by Radisson in our name. He had a number of years with 
the Westin chain, most recently at the Westin in Winnipeg, and he 
has been with us since before opening day. 


You met Mr. Shoreman on site. He and I are the only civil 
servant directors, the rest being from the private sector, where 
the minister has been able to recruit people experienced in a 
variety of disciplines. All of them have direct experience with 
the resort or hotel field. 


You should know about Bob Rubinoff that for many years he 
was executive vice-president of Commonwealth Holiday Inns. When he 
left that business, he served two years as president and chairman 
of the Ontario Chamber of Commerce. He has been associated with us 
first of all in leading the task force that found Radisson Hotels, 
and in January 1984, when we established a primarily private 
sector board of directors, Bob agreed to be chairman. 


I talked with Mike Shoreman concerning your meeting at 
Minaki, and it seemed to me there were a couple of areas that 
should be expanded on. One was our search for a hotel management - 
company, which culminated in the agreement with Radisson. I will 
make some comments on our relations with Radisson, and Mr.: 
Boustead is prepared to talk about the services he gets from 
Radisson. That is one area. 


Second, it seemed it might be useful to comment on 
Operations and on the economic contribution we think it will make 
to the area, the community and the region. 


If I can begin, cabinet authorized the completion of Minaki 
Lodge. After some four years in mothballs, partially completed, it 
authorized completion in June 1978 with the proviso that we find a 
hotel management partner to Operate it for us. The board at the 
time made the assumption that a number of companies were anxious 
for -Chisvopportunityves ltawililbe no Surprise to you that we were 
not overwhelmed by the response. , 


During the summer of 1978 we held meetings with a number of 
companies. They included Canadian Pacific, Hilton Canada, Wandlyn 
Inns and Delta Hotels, which Operates the Chelsea near here. 


By September we had reached an agreement with Canadian 
Pacific that they would undertake a major feasibility study that 
would lead to a management agreement between us. By December they 
opted out. They had had a very bad financial year with a ma jor 
change of management and decided not to participate with us. We 
immediately began the same kind of negotiations with Hilton 
Canada, which, after several months, also said no. Both Wandlyn 
and Delta decided not to participate in any feasibility study. 


HOS 20 alm: 


At this time, in one way or another we had talked to every 
major hotel company in Canada. To resolve this unfortunate 
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situation the minister gave us a deadline to find the hotel 
company. The deadline was March 1980. if we did not find one, the 
implication was that the project would be abandoned part-way 
finished. 


At that time Mr. Rubinoff joined us to head a task force 
searching for a management partner. We were in touch with every 
major hotel company in Canada again.and in the United States. 
There were also at least two British hotel companies. 


By the time the deadline neared, we had three bona fide 
offers to operate the hotel that were satisfactory in terms of 
their experience and size. Incidentally, all three were American 
companies. At the time we recommended Radisson Hotels, and that 
recommendation was accepted. 


The reasons we chose Radisson were: first, they had 
experience with both city hotels and resorts; second, they were 
headquartered in our potentially largest market, Minneapolis, and 
we anticipated that the greatest volume of business would 
eventually come from that region; third, and we considered this of 
least importance but it was a fact, they made the best financial 
arrangement offer of the three. 


Our contract with Radisson provides us with their head 
office expertise in all aspects of resort management. It requires 
that they submit to us an annual plan and a multiyear plan, and 
our board of directors accepts or modifies the submissions. In 
addition, we have monthly operating statements supplied to us and 
quarterly revisions thereof, which enable the board to monitor 
closely the results of a plan it approved some time earlier. 


Our board is very conscious of the fees we pay to Radisson: 
five per cent of gross sales as a management fee and an incentive 
fee that is 10 per cent of gross operating profit. By the way, 
that will kick in for the first time this year. We will pay that 
incentive fee and we are very pleased to do so because, while 
Radisson gets 10 per cent of the gross operating profit, there is 
a gross operating profit; in addition, government keeps 90 per 
cent of the profit. We are conscious, however, that this year we 
will be paying Radisson more than $200,000 through the two fees. 


That brings me to another aspect of our contract, that we 
can break the contract at any time.on 90 days' notice and payment 
of a $100,000 penalty. To keep us alert to this contractual 
possibility, the chairman has set goals for the board at every 
meeting to review individually whether we are satisfied with the . 
Radisson performance. Our response has been yes, we are, so far. 


I do not want to suggest to you that there is anything wrong 
with our relationship with Radisson. Quite the contrary is the 
case. We are one small property with 146 bedrooms among 44 
Radisson owned and operated properties with 12,000 rooms, but 
nevertheless we get attention from top management. 


Radisson's president has been at many of our meetings. The 
company is generally represented at meetings through one or more 
vice-presidents. We have negotiated concessions to our benefit 
beyond the letter of the contract. 
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When I get to operations I am going to report to you what we 
consider a success story. If that is the case and you believe it 
is a success story, then Radisson must be credited with a large 
part for its role in that success. 


It is a very interesting company; it is part of the Carlson 
group of companies. Curtis Carlson was the founder of that group, 
which has sales approaching $3 billion in all its enterprises. Bt 
is controlled by the Carlson family and, I guess, by Curtis 
Carlson himself. It is one of the largest privately held companies 
in North America. 


In the travel and hospitality field it is perhaps the 
biggest in North America, particularly in the travel agency field, 
where its properties include the Ask Mr. Foster chain of travel 
agencies in the United States and P. Lawson Travel, the largest 
chain of retail travel agencies in Canada. 


As we were negotiating the Radisson contract, we discovered 
another benefit from the Carlson group. It has a sister company in 
the design and construction business. We had no direct experience 
with construction. We welcomed the assurance this Carlson copany 
gave us as project manager that what we built would be 
Satisfactory from a professional hotel operator's point of 
view--from Radisson's point of view. 


That is all 1 would like to say at this point about our 
search for a hotel partner and about Radisson hotels, our 
agreement with them and our relations with them. Undoubtedly you 
have questions to ask in that area. I am particularly pleased that 
Richard Boustead could be here today, because he will be able to 
comment on services he gets from Radisson in Minneapolis. 


When we closed the books up to and including Sunday night, 
September 15, Richard reported that our occupancy rate so far this 
season was some 81.6 per cent, six points ahead of the objective 
we set for ourselves back in April-May. At the same time, our rate 
per room was $82, and that was some $3 ahead of the objective. Our 
sales were $3.1 million by mid-September, ahead of target by some 
B10 One. Our objective for the entire season is sales of $4 
million. 


Mr. McClellan: Is that on a six-month season? 


10:30 «a.m, 


Mr. Boyer: That is on a seven-month season. We have had 
a cool, wet summer. I do not know how yours was, but by and large 
ours has been cool and wet. Nevertheless it has been an excellent 
season, and every month has continued a trend where we-~have | 
exceeded objectives and improved performance over the year before. 
In the beginning we forecast a very tiny, knife-edge profit for 
the end of this operating year, for the 12 months, and now we are 


very confident that at the least we can reduce the forecast 1 
by $100,000. ae 


I mentioned that it was significant that this Yeats “fOr. thie 
first time, the incentive fee, the 10 per cent of the gross 
operating profit; kicks in. 
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It would be a mistake to let this committee think that our 
objective is solely to move into the black as quickly as possible, 
although we intend to do that. We think we make a larger 
contribution to the province than just operating in the black. We 
know sales will exceed $4 million this year. About $1.7 million of 
that is payroll, and while much of it leaves the community of 
Minaki, at least its flow begins in Minaki. It is a very large sum 
for a community of some 300 people. Incidentally, we figure we 
have contributed some $300,000 in provincial sales tax. 


Employment: We think one of our mandates is to create 
employment opportunities. When you were there in late August, 
there were some 237 people employed; that is up from 150 in 1983, 
the first season. Of the 23/7 employed, 33 were year-long Minaki 
residents, 26 were Minaki summer cottagers, 113 came from the rest 
of Ontario and 65 from other provinces, 10 were native people and 
we had 12 full-time employees. 


Recruiting for seasonal employment concentrates in the 
Ontario community colleges, where we got a number of young people 
from the hospitality skills training courses. 


We have improved local services, and we have provided a 
better climate for existing and new businesses. The northern 
public health service's opening year brought a full-time nurse to 
the community of Minaki, and that is thanks to the existence of 
Minaki Lodge. 


Local businesses are enjoying greatly expanded activity. Il 
think I heard a comment earlier this morning concerning the 
souvenir shop in the lodge, which must be one of the finest in the 
province. The same operator operates in the railway station, which 
we restored to its original 1906 appearance. In the community, a 
contractor started in business, three lodges began business and a 
new restaurant was established. 


We are confident that Minaki Lodge is a flagship, a magnet 
for tourism development in northwestern Ontario. It benefits the 
tourism support agencies such as fly-in operators, rent-a-car 
agencies and other kinds of accommodation. 


Now that you have been there, we hope you agree with us that 
we have one of Canada's finest wilderness resort and conference 
centres. 


Mr. Chairman: I want to start off by going over some of 
the information you have given to John Eichmanis, our researcher. 
We do appreciate that you provided us with a couple of additional 
financial statements. We also understand that some of this 
information is not audited; it is projections or out of people's 
budgets, but it is the most accurate information we can get. 


When this total is added to the previous amounts we were 
able to determine, we come up with a total public investment of 
$53.8 million; and there is no such thing as interest on money 
that was borrowed for Minaki. There also seems to be some 
confusion about some operational grants being included in the 
audit; they were difficult for us to find. 


Eo 


Would you argue with that, that there is close to $54 
million worth of public investment in the lodge and the 
development corporation? 


Mr. Boyer: I would like to wait for Mike Shoreman to 
respond to that. I was looking for the statement. It is my 
recollection that the information originally provided was that it 
was more in the order of $45 million. 


MroiChairmmanr Yesaubtorstaglittiegditnriculeltonpul. ehas 
together because it comes at you in different forms. In Mr. 
Eichmanis's first run-through of numbers, he was able to trace 
roughly $45 million of public investment, one way or another, in 
the lodge and the development corporation. 


With this additional information, the total seems to rise to 
around sb53¢Samnillioneiibatnrs@on whneabasis thet athere,1¢ no wuch 
thing as interest for moneys borrowed. We are a little unclear 
about the situation of operational grants for different things. 
Roughly, we are talking about $54 million worth of investment. 


Mr. Boyer: The Minaki companies had no direct 
participationgin«thestancillary.lcosts. 


Mr. Chairman: Could you clarify that for me a little? 


| Mr. Boyer: One of the ancillary costs you include in the 
$45 million is money spent to upgrade the highway between Kenora 
and Minaki. That was done by the Ministry of Northern Affairs and 
the Ministry of Transportation and Communications. 


Mr. Chairman: Wait a minute. Are you saying the road to 
Minaki Lodge has nothing to do with Minaki Lodge? 


Mr. Boyer: I am saying we did not administer the funds, 
and we have no first-hand knowledge-- 


Mr. Chairman: We agree on that. 


Mr. Shoreman: “Iteis notineluded, inwthe financial 
statements. . 


Mr. ChaiemansaLteis notsinclLudedwin cthesbinancial 
statements. Mr. Eichmanis wants to clarify a point. 


Mr. Eichmanis: Under the historical part, where item 3 

AS SESE CRS Rees o e 
says, Funding has been provided during these years as follows," 
there is a list of various ministries that provided funding. Are 


you saying the ancillary projects are not included in those 
numbers? Peg Bea aie i 


“Mrs (Shoreman: Thesroad ts snort. 


Mr. Chairman: The road would be in addition to the $54 
million? 


Mri sBoyerse 1 do not.agtee: with, the 554 mi Llion: 
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Mr. Chairman: You were at $45 million a couple of weeks 
ago. With this additional information, the total now rises to 
$53.8 million, give or take. ' 


Mr. Shoreman: The $45 million included ancillary costs. 
Mr. Chairman: The $45 million included that? 
Mr. Shoreman: Yes. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. We are at $54 million and counting. 
The difficulty we are having is that you are right, strictly 
speaking, that Minaki Lodge did not build the road and had nothing 
to do with building the road; but in the real world the reason the 
road is there is that the government had invested money in Minaki 
Lodge. 


ErdidanotSsee ithatsroadsibut blsamstoldsitmissa magnificent 
road blasted through clear granite; it is one of the nicest 
stretches of highway. My wife tells me there was no one else on 
that stretch of the highway when they were there. It is a really 
neat road through a rock bed, which is not cheap. 


WOouiaid moe order it -bubkLt.sebut ide not ask me. to believecthe 
road was not constructed to help people get in and out of Minaki 
Lodge, because there is nowhere else to go. They did not build 
BheatnroadetosecostomRociers; Sliwilbiteblisyou that. 


We would like to nail down the expenditure side so we have 
some concept of what we are are dealing with. Please argue with 
numbers you presented to us or assumptions that John has made in 
“doing the research and help us try to get something we can all 
agree is a total expenditure package. 


Mr. Boyer, you said you did not agree with the. §54 million. 


Mra sbovyer:Nowt ledounot 
Mr. Chatrman:eWhatsis¥thet+basiszof@thet? 


Mrs SBoyer:) lteds far stoovhigh: 


Mr. Chairman: I agree with that; but what is the basis 
for disagreeing with it? 


Mr. Boyer: 1 do not know how you get it. I agree with . 
the $45 million. As 1 recall from the original submission, that is 
based on a statement by the Minister of Tourism and Recreation and 


the Provincial Auditor's report. 
10:40 asm. 


Mr. Chairman: Let me try to explain how we arrived at 
these numbers. We did have a problem because all we had to go on 
was the occasional statement by a minister of the crown on the 
record in the Legislature, and some work done by the Provincial 
Auditor. 
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To be a little more precise about it, we tried to identify, 
where we could, moneys that had been spent out of the public purse 
to facilitate--let me put it that way--Minaki Lodge. 


When you do that, you look beyond the front lawn and you see 
that somebody built a road and you know that road was built to 
accommodate Minaki Lodge. You look across the road and you see a- 
railway station which was acquired, redeveloped and then leased 
back; that is not part of the lodge itself, but public money was 
Spent there. We went down the street and we saw a ski hill. We 
have not seen ‘any projections) for building sacbigger ski hill, .but 
the ski hill in Etobicoke on top of a garbage dump is higher. 
There is a nice chalet. 


We looked to see if we coulc associate where the money was 
spent and how it might be related to the development of the lodge. 
We tried to go beyond what is simply on the record as being a 
previous government's estimate of expenditures there. It is not 
easy to do; there is the airport and several other things. 


I am asking you to try to help us go through the statements 
you have given us today and to identify if we are in error with 
numbers. Straighten us out, is what I am saying. 


Mr. Boyer: We have always had difficulty with these 
numbers because we have not known how to respond to the inclusion 
of the road; it has not gone through our companies. We have had 
difficulty knowing whether you were talking about capital 
investment in Minaki Lodge or total government expenditures. 


Mr. GhabtrmanzsRight: 


Mr. Boyer: The paper presented to you today, headed 
"Expenditure and Funding Since 1974," is based on extracts from 
the audited statements going back to the year ended in September 
1974 through either company for everything we did. I am confident 
the addition of the figures indicated here will give you the total 
money spent through the two Minaki companies for any purpose 
whatsoever. It does not include the ski hill, which was prior to 
1974; that was ARDA. Do you remember that federal-provincial 
program, the agricultural and rural development agreement? It does 
not include-- 


Mr. Chairman: Could you run that one by us again? The 
agricultural and rural development agreement? 


Mr. Boyer: The agricultural and rural development 
agreement. 


Mr. Chairman: In one of our official languages, what do 
you mean? 


Mr. Boyer: The acronym ARDA? This was, I believe, a 
federally launched program in which they shared costs with 
provinces to bring marginal agricultural land into economic use. 


Mr. Chairman: Where did this happen at Minaki? 
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Mr. Boyer: In the late 1960s. 
Mr. Chairman: Where? 
Mr. Boyer: That was private. 
Mr. Chairman: Where? 
Mr. Boyer: Where did it happen? 


Me. Chal rman. 2 a1danoe .seena cCarm .0r miles around 


there. Was there one? 


Mr. Boyer: That is the rehabilitation of very marginal 
arpricultural lands 


Mr. Chairman: Does this mean they grew moss on a rock up 


there or what? 


Mr. Boyer: In many instances, land was put into park use 
under this program. 


Mr. Chairman: So they upgraded it from bare rock to sod 
or something like that? I am being a little facetious, but we did 
not see any farms there. We flew over it, walked over it and drove 
over it, and I did not see a farm for a long way around. You are 
saying they upgraded it to park-land status? 


“Mr. Boyer: It was hardly marginal at all, was it? 


Mr. Chairman: I did not see any thing that even looked 
like a park there either. 


Mr. Boyernitvisea tacts 


Mr. Chairman: -I mean, once you get off the golf course, 
it is a long walk to the next blade of grass up there. 


Mr. Warner: Maybe it was the golf course. 


Mr. Boyer: It is a fact that the funds for that project 
came from the federal-provincial program ARDA. I am not going to 
say WagricubturalYearain: 


Mr. Chairman: Tell me, though, what did that do? Where 
was it used and what happened? 


Mr. Boyer: That was in the, date 1900s) 1 believe. Minak1i 
Lodge went year-round--that was when it happened--and to help it 
during the winter season, a ski facility was provided. Of course, 
it is pretty silly-looking skiing--unless you live in Winnipeg and 
your alternative is the banks of the Red River. It is a better 
PaLiLothanethat. 


Mr. Treleaven: Touché. 


Mr. Boyer: They provided T-bars up one side and down the 
other. They also had snowmaking equipment; most people here.do not 
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believe you require that in northwestern Ontario, but they have 
less snowfall than Orangeville. 


Mr. Chairman: Wait a minute. Are you telling me that 
under an agricultural development program we built a ski hill 
there? 


Mr. [Boyer: Yes. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Treleaven: Would you mind telling us which 
expenditure items are not included in this? 


Mr. Boyer: Okay. The ski hill is not included in these 
numbers, in what you refer to as ancillary costs. The highway is 
not included. However, such ancillary costs as improvements to the 
airstrip and improved hydro capacity in the whole community, not 
just Minaki Lodge, was paid for through the capital program 
between 1981 and 1984, for $22 million. 


I believe the numbers shown here represent all the 
expenditures made through the Minaki companies from the time the 
government acquired them until today. 

Mt. Chairman: Try to give us a little more help here, 
gentlemen. I do not hear anybody arguing with Mr. Eichmanis's 
numbers. There is a bit of interpretation. 

Mr. Shoreman: These numbers come to about $35.5 million. 


Mr. Eichmanis: Maybe I should point out how I arrived at 
my numbers. 


Mr. Shoreman: Certainly. 


Mr. Eichmanis: Maybe you will agree or not as to where 
the problems are. 


Mr. Shoreman: Right. 


Mr. Eichmanis: I added the $5,089,000 at the top of page 
1, the $2,980,000, the $22,030,000, the $23,048, 000-- 


Mr. Shoreman: No. You are counting the $23,048,000 
twice, Mr. Eichmanis. It is $22,030,000 and the funding was $23 
million, including $1 million in operating costs. 


Mr. Boyer: Go to the top of the next page. The 
$l-million difference is the loss during the period under review. 


Mr. Shoreman: So you have taken two figures that are the 
same. The bottom one includes operating; so take it. 


Mr. Eichmanis: That is where the problem is. 


Mr. Shoreman: Yes. The bottom one includes $1 million of 
operating loss, and in the audited financials there is $3,853,000 
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in accrued interest that was accumulated on the Ontario 
Development Corp. loans. You could argue that is not an investment 
or that it is. It is interest that accrued on the original 
debenture that is sitting on the books and has never been 
collected. 


What is not included there, as Mr. Boyer said, is the 
expenditure on the road because, as far as the financial 
statements and presentation go, it is not part of the company's 
expenditures; so it is not included in those figures. 


Mr. Chairman: What would be your estimate of total 
government expenditures in the lodge and the development 
corporation? 


Mr. Shoreman: It is $31.6 million, if I am adding them 
eorrectiy ,iplus the*tanciidaryecosts. 


Mr. Chairman: What would those be? 
Mr. Shoreman: That is the highway. 
105500 asm. 
Mr. Chairman: And that is $13 million and something? 
Mr. Shoreman:-. [tL is*$4329emil lion eee 


Mr. Eichmaniss ihe wavditory put* thatcates16. /enrilion, 
and the minister at the time put it at $13.9 million. 


Mr. Shoreman: That is the highway. 


. Mr. Eichmanis: Yes. So there are two different figures 
for the ancillary costs. 


Mr. Warner: What did the auditor say? 
MriaChairmancnaercaid 10../EmilLlion-. 


Mr. Boyer: The minister's figure of $13 million plus was 
based on the tenders. We do not know what the bids came in at, and 
the work has not been completed. 


Mr. Eichmanis: So the $13.9 million could be higher? 
Mr. Shoreman: Yes, it could. 


Mr. Chairman: We are at $48 million then. The ski hill 
is not included. How much did that cost? Does anyone know? No one 
knows these numbers. So we are approaching the $50-million mark by 
anyone's set of numbers, right? I do not want to be specific about 
it, but we are getting in that neighbourhood. That is closer than 
anyone else has ever come around here. 


Mr. McClellan: This takes us to the end of 1984. Is that 
the end of fiscal 1984? 


Mr. Boyer: Yes. 


Bane 


Mr. Chairman: So there is a little more in the way of 
information yet to come around expenditures. Could anybody give me 
an approximation of what has gone on in 1985 that would be in 
addition to this? 


Mr. Boyer: You have that in the first financial 
statement presented to you, which gave you audited figures for 
Mareh GL, L934. 


Mr. Treleaven: This brings up the other statement. When 
you are getting into losses, are depreciation and amortization 
considered as actual losses or only as book or paper figures? 


Mr. Shoreman: They are book figures. 


Mr. Chairman: In my head, using that figure of $2.4 
million for 1985, we are over the $50-million mark. 


Mr. Treleaven: But they are saying that is just a book 
Or paper figure on depreciation and amortization. 


Mr. Chairman: I am not so sure these costs are book 
costs. The total here covers much more than some kind of entry 
into a logbook. These are actual expenditures. You have deducted 
overhead expenses, and you have paid out money for insurance, 
property tax and management fees. These are real expenditures. 


Mr. Shoreman: When we come to the line "Loss before 
depreciation and amortization," that is the level that requires 
Cash funding. ie ei . 


Mr. Chairman: Right. E 
Mr. McClellan:.That comes from Ministry of Tourism and 
Recreation. 


Mr. Shoreman: Yes. Depreciation and amortization, as it 
states, are just a write-off of the previous investment. You could 
consider those a write-off of already-sunk costs. 


Mrs Morin 2On the. $66 million: 


Mr. Shoreman: Exactly--or the $30 million or so that was 
put into the-- 


Mr. Chairman: Could you help us a little bit? You have 
an item here that says: "Deduct head office expenses not included 
in audited statements." What is that? 


Mr. Shoreman: Mr. Boyer and his office. That is an 
office in the Ministry of Tourism and Recreation. 


Mr. Chairman: Do other committee members have questions 
on these two statements? 


Mr. Warner: Yes. Does the 1984 figure, which appears to 
be approximately $48.3 million when we include the road, include 
the approximately $600,000 for the cabins? 


P= 53 
Mr. Chairman: No. That ‘is a 1985 expenditure. 


Mr. Warner: It is a 1985 expenditure? 


Mr. Boyer: There is $200,000 of it to March 1985; 
$400,000 is in the current year. 


Mr. Warner: So the whole $600,000 is outside the figure 
we have arrived at so far? 


Me =boyeD?) Nose reewould *bhe-= 


Mr. Shoreman: It is not included in the investment 
figures; you are right. 


Mr. Warner: I understand approximately $600,000 is 
committed for a sewage treatment facility; that money has been 
allocated. It would be 1985-86-- 


Mr. Shoreman: No, it has not been allocated. 


Mr. Warner: It has not been allocated? Has the 
expenditure been approved? 


Mr. Shoreman: No. 
Mrs Boyer: 9No; “iG*is a need. 


Mr. Warner: So for our purposes at this point--we are 
trying to get a handle on total public expenditure, and my figures 
show approximately $48.9 million. That is the total. We may be 
able to push it higher. 


Mr. Chairman: Let us try to ask some brief questions on 
these statements. I do have a speakers’ list; so let us try to be 
quick. 


Mr. Mancini: I think we are wasting our time here trying 
to negotiate back and forth on these figures. If we cannot come to 
an agreement within a few minutes about how much public money was 
spent and from where and when, we need to take a different tack. I 
believe we either need to ask the Provincial Auditor to come in-- 


Mr. Chairman: Could I ask for a question instead of a 
statement from you? 


Mr. Mancini: This is going to lead to a question. Either 
we need to have the Provincial Auditor come and use his powers to 
obtain documents and things and come to a conclusion or we need to 
hire an outside firm to come in. 


I want to ask these gentlemen why it was so difficult to 
come up with these figures, and would they not agree that my 
Suggestion might clear the air? 


Mr. Boyer: We have presented to this committee what is a 
complete record of all moneys going to the companies and being 
Spent by them, based on our private-sector, independent auditor s 
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certification of all the expenditures. We have gone further than 
that; for the year ended March 31, 1984, we have supplied you with 
the auditor's statement of what we have spent and of the financial 
condition of the companies, giving the nonfinancial transactions 
with regard to depreciation and amortization. I am not sure what 
you are going to gain from having someone else do it. 


Mr. Shoreman: May I help to clarify what is in these 
figures and what is not? 


MreeChalinanteS ures 


Mr. Shoreman: The figures you have before you on 
investment include everything up to 1984, audited. They do not 
include the highway or the additional investment in the cabins. 
They do not include the sewage treatment plant, which is an 
identified need and for which no allocation has been given yet. 
Everything else is there. 


Mr. Treleaven: Except the agricultural and rural 
development agreement. 


Mr. Shoreman: It does not include the ARDA work, because 
that was prior to the acquisition of the company; it was part of 
the acquisition of the companies and was lost in the transaction 
of taking over the companies. 


Mr. McClellan: When we were at the lodge, we had some 
discussion about what the operating subsidy from the Ministry of 
Tourism and Recreation was. I want. to get this clear for the 
record. I am referring to schedule B of your statement of income 
and deficit for the year ended March 31, 1984; under "Deductions" 
there is a loss before depreciation and amortization of $875,552, 
etc. I assume that line represents the operating subsidy from the 
ministry-- 


Mr. boverstihateis corrects 


Mr. Boyer: You should add both companies together, as it 
is done on the covering-- 


Mr. McClellan: Okay. So in 1984 you received an 
Operating subsidy of $988,000 from the ministry. I assume that is 
an unaudited statement. 


Mr. Boyer: Yes. 
Mr. McClellan: In 1985 you received $586,192 as an 


Operating subsidy, and you are projecting an operating subsidy of 
$280,000 for 1986-87. Or is that a calendar year? 


Mr. Boyer: In 1985-86; that is an operating subsidy. 


Mr. McClellan: That is 1985-86. So we are 1983-84, 
1984-85 and 1985-86. Okay. 


i savin 
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Mrs. Marland: On the bottom of schedule A it says, ''The 
1986 estimate includes the 24 rooms made available by renovating 
six staff cottages to guest accommodation." Is that work to be 
done in 1986? The work we were talking about this year was the 
refurbishing of those fourplexes or whatever you call those 
luxurious cabins. That is not these. This is staff cottages that 
are being changed, is it? 


Mr. Boyer: These are the new accommodations. The 
renovation of staff cottages for guests and the operation of those 
are reflected in schedule A. The capital cost is not included. 


Mrs. Marland: Michael, do you know the buildings I mean 
that we were in, beside the tennis courts? 


Mr. Boustead: They are the same. 

Mrs. Marland: Are these the same? 

Mr. Boustead: Yes. 

Mr. Rubinoff: The 1986 refers to the fiscal year 1985-86. 


Mrs. Marland: That is why. This was the first year they 
were Operating. ’ 


Interyection7siVess 


Mrs. Marland: Okay. I have another fast question on 
schedule A. I am at a loss to understand--I would assume that a 
statement of income and deficit would be the total cost of 
Operating anything. I cannot see how Minaki Lodge can operate 
without insurance, without taxes and without paying for a manager. 
Can you explain to me why the profit or loss, halfway down the 
page, is listed before insurance, taxes and management fees? 


Mr. Shoreman: It is an accounting expression. That is 
gross operating profit. It is a method of presentation. The figure 
you are looking for would be loss before depreciation and 
amortization including insurance, taxes and management fees. 


Mrs. Marland: That figure is after you add on other 
deductions? 


Mr. Shoreman: Yes. If you look at the $988,000 figure in 
1984-85, for instance, that is the figure you would add. 


Mr. Chairman: Are there any other questions on the 
financial statements? Make them quick and make them questions. 


Mr. Warner: To return to the figure of $31.6 million, 
which you identified as public investment, does that include all 
or part of the operating subsidy as identified through 1984-85, 
etc.? 


Mr. Boyer: The $31.6 million was your computation of the 
total expenditure by us? . 
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Mr. Warner: Yes. I am using your figure. 
Mr. Boyer: Does it include the operating subsidy? 


Mr. Warnermoyves,. 


Mr. Boyer: Yes, it does. 


Mr. Warner: It does. All the operating subsidy from 
$988,000 etc.? 


Mr Boyer: From 1974. 


Mr. Shoreman: The only thing to be included in that 
$31.6 million is the accumulated interest on the debenture, which 
is*notedion thatsheet asiwe ll. 


Mr. Bossy: I am looking at marketing. I know we have to 
market things, but we are talking about one lodge and we are 
looking at nearly $500,000 in projected expenses to market one 
lodge. To clarify, what kind of marketing are we talking about? It 
has to be a very elaborate system of marketing to spend $500,000 
on marketing one lodge. 


Mr. Boyer: Yes, that is the case. The marketing includes 
the direct sales effort from a Winnipeg sales office and an 
advertising program, and amounts to $360,000 in the current year. 
The board of directors agrees with you, and said so to Radisson 
and the management a couple of years ago, that the proportion of 
the operating budget spent on marketing is too high. It is far in 
excess of industry standards. 


But the comment by Radisson, which is after all responsible 
for providing us with a profit and which does not spend money 
carelessly, was that with a new property it is necessary to spend 
somewhat in excess of what is normal. After more than 10 years off 
the market, we were like a brand-new property and had to market 
more aggressively than, say, Montebello or Banff, to use a 
ridiculous example. 


You will note that the amount for marketing has come down by 
more than $100,000 this season compared with the 1984 season, the 
year ended March 1985. For the coming year, on the instructions of 
the board, I have advised management and Radisson that it must 
come down even farther. 


Mr. Bossy: Which company is doing the market ing? What is 
the firm? 


Mr. Boyer: It is handled by Radisson. Do you mean the 
advertising agency? It is selected by Radisson in conjunction with 
us. It is a Winnipeg firm, McKim Advertising. 


Mr. Bossy: Are they doing the total marketing? 


Mr. Boyer: No. They are doing the advertising segment, 
which amounts to about $120,000 for space, broadcast time and 
literature. 
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Mr. Chairman: Okay. I am going to stop you there. This 
is not the public accounts committee and we are not the Provincial 
Auditor, but it is relevant that we attempt to get some reasonable 
estimation of the amount of public money. By my little calculator, 
I am at $49.5 million, and there are still additional amounts on 
ski hill and some other operational grants I am not clear on. 


What I am going to propose to the committee is that we turn 
all this over to Mr. Eichmanis, who will have another kick at the 
cat to provide the committee with an estimated amount of funding. 


Mr. Mancini: I am not particularly pleased with that. 
Mr. Chairman: What do you want to do? 


Mr. Mancini: This place has been in operation long 
enough for the people of Ontario to know exactly what it has cost. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Mancini: We should make a decision this morning. 
John is not an accountant; he is a researcher. We have already 
tried to go that route. We are discussing the situation with these 
gentlemen. We cannot come to a conclusion. We need a decision as 
to whether we turn ‘the wholé matter of cost over to the Provincial 
Auditor. 


Mr. Chairman: Again? 


Mr. Mancini: Again; or if the’committee feels like it, 
to have an outside firm look at it. We are talking about $50 
million: . 


Mr. Chairman: That is fine. When we come to the stage 
where we debate what goes into the committee report, and we debate 
and vote on what the recommendations will be, that is very much in 
order. All I am saying is that we are in the middle of a hearing 
process about the operation of this agency and the financial 
considerations are part of our concerns, but they are not the 
total aspect of our concerns. 


Mr. Mancini: I do not believe we can have a very 
thoughtful discussion unless we know exactly how much funds have 
been expended. We have to know the total and how the funds were 
expended. I am not sure how we can get to the second point when we 
cannot clear up the first point. It should be ongoing right now, 
as we are discussing these other-- 


Mr. Chairman: Looking around the room, seeking some 


guidance from my committee-- 


Mr. Marland: I agree with your statement, Mr. Chairman. 


MraticGlel lan: Let Us tome. back to, it. 


or -s 


Mr. Chairman: I would very much like to come back to it, 
but there are other matters to be-- 
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Mr. Warner: I appreciate what Mr. Mancini is raising. 
However, at the risk of appearing to be someone who falls into the 
trap of saying, "What's a million?", we have come reasonably 
close. We are not the public accounts committee. From the 
statements provided aiid the questions asked by Mr. Eichmanis and 
others, we have a sense of the area. 


We have some idea of the magnitude. The other questions as 
to the viability and the potential are more important. The actual 
nitpicking over the figures is something that can be done by 
auditors and so on later. To do that now would detract from the 
main purpose. 


Mr. Mancini: Excuse me. I apologize for prolonging this 
debate.) That-1istnot .my-intention. 1)do not..want,to nit pick;—andrrs 
do not want in any way to forestall what we want to do about 
policy areas and making decisions on policy matters, which our 
committee does very well, but I think we are leaving one of the 
most important subjects of the whole Minaki Lodge situation up in 
the air and turning it over to our researcher. 


Mr. Chairman: No. 


Mr. Warner: No. 





Mr. Mancini: I will accept the suggestion of a majority 
of the committee--we work together here; we are not interested in 
causing divisions--but, frankly, I would not be satisfied, and I 
think many people would be disappointed, if after we write our 
report we were to say, "One of the things we have asked the 
Legislature to do is to turn this over to a private accounting 
firm to clarify the figures for us." I would like to have that 
done prior to the tabling of our report and to have that as an 
appendix. 


LLalOeasm: 


Mr. Chairman: I do not mean to imply for a minute that 
we are leaving these numbers. I would not want to leave that 
impression with you. I do think it makes some sense that John has 
an Opportunity to go over the information, some of which has been 
presented to him at just about the same time as you saw it. I 
would like to have a staff report on those numbers. 


If the committee is of a mind to investigate that further, I 
caution you this much: This is not the public accounts committee. 
We are not charged with that responsibility. We have a different 
mandate. I do not think it excludes looking at these numbers-- 
which 1 find quite fascinating--but we are supposedly looking at 
an agency, how it functions and its relationship to the 
government; so we have a somewhat broader mandate. 


If this were the public accounts committee, where 
essentially we were looking at the expenditure of public moneys 


almost exclusively, then we certainly would proceed on this at 
some great depth. 


Mr. Warner: Let us move on. 
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Mr. Chairman: Is it acceptable that we proceed then? 


Interjection: Yes. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. I have a couple of other general 
questions. I heard you say, Mr. Boyer, that you consulted on the 
way through in the design of the facility. I am intrigued by how 
we built a lodge in northern Ontario, in an extremely cold 
climate, where the doors open directly to the outdoors. How did 
that happen if we consulted? 


The lodge is a beautiful kind of thing. It would be 
wonderful in the Caribbean to step out your front door directly 
into the fresh air, on a nice warm, winter day; but in Minaki--I 
have not been there in the winter--I can guarantee that stepping 
out that door in midwinter is not a thrilling experience. 


Mr. Boyer: You express a criticism of the bedroom wings 
with which the chairman would agree. 


Mr. Chairman: To my mind, it would preclude the 
year-round use of that facility. I do not know how guests would 
get from the lodge portion to the main part, for example, where 
they eat, without some chance of frostbite. 


Mr. Boyer: Not to excuse what was done, but our project 
manager is from Minneapolis, which is not noted for its balmy, 
Caribbean breezes. Our architect, from Sault Ste. Marie, has done 
other hotels and motels in northern Ontario. My recollection of 
the discussions at the time was that it was a cost factor-- 


Mr. Chairman: It must have been one of the few brief 
thoughts of cost factors on the way through. Excuse me, I am being 
facetious; it is quite wrong of me. 


Mr. Boyer: No. That is all I have to say. I think many 
people would agree. If we could afford second thoughts, that would 
be an area to-- 


Mr. Chairman: I guess the relevant question is, how do 
people from Minnesota and Sault Ste. Marie build a facility in 
northern Ontario that is like a hotel in the Caribbean? The whole 
concept quite baffled me. If this had been designed by somebody 
trom Jamaica, 1 could understand, but it wassnet; sit was bul ltain 
northern Ontario, by people who are used to a northern climate. 


If the end result was to build a lodge that could be 
utilized on a year-round basis, you do not build an entire lodge 
that opens immediately to the outdoors. You are mindful that it 
snows and gets cold and that guests who have to go from their room 
to a main lodge, which is 200 or 300 yards away, may not want to 
get out a snowmobile or dog-sled to get there. 


Mr. Boyer: Agreed. 


Mr. Chairman: One other point and then I am going to 
turn the committee loose on you. When we were there, we had some 
discussions about occupancy rates. I seem to recall a 67 per cent 
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occupancy rate was quoted, and the committee discussed whether 
that was seasonal occupancy or on a year-round basis. 


I was left with the impression that the rate was somewhere 
around 67 per cent on a seasonal basis; you were not open 
year-round. Thus I was a little taken aback this morning to find 
the occupancy rate had jumped by about 14 percentage points. 


Mr. Boyer: The occupancy for the season in 1984 was 74 
per cent. 1 forget; what was it the year before? 


Mr. Boustead: It was 62 per cent. 


Mr. Rubinoff: Occupancy is always a percentage of the 
rooms available when you are open. The number of rooms available 
jumped this year when those cabins opened. Starting from June l, 
when they opened, the number of rooms available increased. But 
occupancy is always the number of rooms sold related to the number 
of rooms available for sale. 


Mr. Chairman: You must have had a hell of a three weeks 
after we left up there. Your average occupancy rate has gone up 
substantially. Explain these numbers to me. 


Mr. Boyer: No. It has been high all this season. When 
you wete there, "the month of) August®was 69 per cent, as 1 recall. 


Mra eCihvai rman: slam ‘ata tino f wae lossipherews ik! wasedea kt 
with the impression, as Mr. Boustead just said, that last year's 
rate was somewhere in the sixties. 


Mr. Boustead: Noyethatiwas) b983 welastiyearesit was 74 per 
cent. 


Mr. Chairman: Last year was 1984, as I recall. 
Mr. Boustead: Yes. 
Mr. Chairman: 1 was told there that last year's 
occupancy rate, when the rooms were open, was in the sixties. I 


seem to recall the figure’ was around 67 per cent. 


Mr. Boustead: No. That is misinformation. The 1984 
occupancy rate was 74 per cent. 


Mr. Chairman: It was 74 per cent. 


Mr. Boustead: The percentage we have given you today, 


which is on a year-to-date basis up to September iS, Viste hopper 
cents 


Mr. Chairman: That is through your prime season. What 
you are telling me is that as you near the end of your season, 


your occupancy will drop somewhat and your percentage will drop 
somewhat. 


Mr. Boustead: That is correct. 


PaZ i 


Mr. Chairman: Could you give me a good guess as to 
whether you will be up over the 74 per cent of last year? 


: 


Mr. Boustead: Seventy-six per cent. 


Mr. Chairman: Seventy-six. So it is going up two 
percentage points. - 


Mr. Boustead: By the way, that includes 24 additional 
available guest rooms every day of the season. It is considerable. 


Mr. Chairman: So what would your occupancy rate be this 
year? 


Mr. Boustead: Seventy-six per cent, based on 144 
room-nights available since June 1 of this year. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. So you would have an increase-- 
Mr. Boustead: Absolutely. 


Mr. Chairman: --but it would be two or three percentage 
points. 


Mr. Mancini: First of all, I would like to say that, 
from an aesthetic point of view, I think the lodge is lovely. The 
Radisson people are trying to do a decent job in running the 
place. I do not know the situation of the other officials involved 
in Minaki Lodge, but I assume everybody is trying to make what we 
could term a financial fiasco work. I am sure 1 speak for all of. 
us when I say that basically all we want to do is to get the 
facts. We have been a long time waiting to get the facts, and now 
we have an opportunity to do so. 


1 am very interested in the financial spinoffs for 
northwestern Ontario. We talked about job creation and what this 
lodge was doing for Minaki, the small village outside the lodge, 
and how great it was. As I was driving through the small village 
of Minaki, it looked to me to be in a very depressed situation. I 
did not see much development going on. I did not see any 
construction whatsoever going on. I do not believe I saw anything 
remotely tied to the fact that we had spent $50 million on Minaki 
Lodge affecting that small village. 


I want to have a very clear indication from you people of 
what financial and social benefits the spending of $50 million on 
one lodge in one particular area of northwestern Ontario provided 
Fo tthe tpeop le in the viteinaty’: 


Mr. Boyer: It is not good enough, but one response to 
you is to contrast what I saw in that community between 1976 and 
1980, the years it was mothballed, with what you see today. I 
assure you the prosperity of the community has visibly improved 
tremendously. You find that difficult to credit, but it is the 
case. We have 33 Minaki residents employed there. 


Mr. Mancinis Out GL a" total of what? 
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Mr. Boyer: The population? 


Mr. Mancini: No, out of a total of how many employees. 


Mes. Boyerss Quisor Z2o7e 
Mes sMancimie Shateise3s3 ou Geote7o/4 


Mr. Boyer: Yes. 


Mr. Mancini: About 12 per cent? 


Mr. Boyer: Yes. The population of the community is 300. 
PlaA0 ams 


Mr. Mancini: But 12 per cent of your employees are from 
the neighbouring community? 


Mr. Boyer: Yes, about 10 per cent of theapopulation. 


' The young people left the town 10 years ago. I know two 
young men, one of whom went into the construction business and the 
Other into the restaurant business directly as a result of Minaki 
Lodge. It is a very big tourism region, and the community of 
Minaki is only a stepping-off place. All the lodge operators in 
the area have enjoyed increased business, and many of them have 
upgraded and expanded. Did you talk to any people in the 
neighbourhood stores, for example, or any residents? 


Mr. Mancini: I must apologize for not being impressed. 


Mr. Boyer: Not at all. 


Mr. Mancini: We are talking $50 million plus here, and 
we find that 12 per cent of the employees come from the 
neighbouring area. Many.,millions of dollars that could have been 


dispersed throughout northwestern Ontario have been sucked out and 
plunked down in one location. 


Taking nothing away from the way the lodge works and how 
pretty it is, I need more information from you about the economic 
and social benefits for that part of northwestern Ontario. We are 
all interested in that. For the expenditure of this sum of money, 
we want to know who received the benefits, how it improved the 
standard of living and what social benefits are included. 


I am not interested in some contractor who came over from 
Winnipeg and happened to make a bundle of money building Minaki 
Lodge or doing some work for you. That is part of the construction 
business, but it does not give long-standing benefits to the 
community in which this money has been spent. To Say that 
construction jobs were created at one time and all this other 
stuff does not satisfy me as to whether the expenditure of this 
money did even a small amount of-- 


Mr. Boyer: I did not mention construction Tob sail 
teferred to opportunities that have been exploited by Minaki 
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residents. On the Minaki employment situation, I made reference to 
having 2 registered nurse in the community for the first time. The 
community has that because Minaki Lodge exists. 


Mr. Boustead wants to add something. 


Mr. Boustead: Can I say a few things? Having lived in 
Minaki for three seasons, my observations are as follows. I 
perceive that my goal as general manager of Minaki Lodge is to 
promote Minaki Lodge as a first-class-destination resort and 
conference centre, something that not only northwestern Ontario 
but also central Canada has been without for many years. Minaki 
Lodge now provides that facility. 


I believe Minaki Lodge will attract much activity to 
northwestern Ontario in the very short term. When we talk about 
the area, 1 do not think we should concentrate on Minaki, a tiny 
village of 350 occupants. We should talk about the Kenora region, 
which is most definitely benefiting from Minaki Lodge. 


One of the most exciting possibilities, as far as I am 
concerned, is that now, after two years of operation, we are 
looking forward to direct, nonstop air service into the town of 
Kenora from Minneapolis-St. Paul, a centre of several million 
population and headquarters for many large corporations. 


The people we have brought to Minaki Lodge on site 
visitations are absolutely thrilled with what they see. Their one 
holdback is, as they have frequently said to us: ''We love your 
lodge. The country setting is perfect. The fishing potential is 
great. We will bring our people to your lodge when we can get them 
in andvout in a faitly@reasonable time.” 


StarGing int 936." chat faire seryiceiwill) be: avai lablesmand 1 
believe it is being put in place because Minaki Lodge has tipped 
the scales of its being a viable service into the region. 


Mr. Mancini: Let me stop you there for one second. You 
were Saying earlier that you have 74 per cent occupancy. I think 
we are splitting hairs here. You are saying that if we get this 
air service, we can have more people in the lodge. 


Are you looking for 90 per cent occupancy? If so, what 
difference, in hard figures, is that extra 16 per cent going to 
make to the lodge in jobs for the community and in spinoff 
effects? We are talking about only 144 rooms. You are saying that 
if we sell an extra 10 rooms a day, then everything is going to be 
perrect., Frankly, i fcannot buy that. 


Mr. Boustead: In the hotel business it is a fact that 
when you open a facility, especially a resort, for the first 
couple of years you have to invest a lot of effort and marketing 
dollars to establish yourself. What I am saying is, now that we 
are established, we are very confident in our product, and we can 
tharge the price we believe it is worth and compete with various 
other long-established resorts. 


I can assure you that our operating statement is going to 
look considerably healthier now that we are entering into two or 
three years of operation. 
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Mr. Mancini: If you go to 90 per cent occupancy, how 
many more jobs is that going to create immediately? 


Mr. Boustead: Off the top of my head? 
ME. Mancini: Yes 
Mr. Boustead: I would say perhaps 40. 


Mr. Rubinoff: Mr. Boustead and I were not involved with 
the decision to build Minaki Lodge or to spend the money. I find 
it very difficult for us to be sitting here defending that. We now 
have the responsibility of making this hotel successful so it 
costs the people of Ontario as little as mossible. 1 do not think 
we can sit here and defend what was not our decision. 


Mr. Mantiini: /“eappreciatesthatyabucl tin sigpret tyehard 
for us to sit here and ignore $50 million. 


Mr. Rubinoff: That is right, but we are doing everything 
we can to create revenues for the province. Probably 65 per cent 
of our business comes from Manitoba; those are people who would 
not have come to that area before. We are bringing in bar 
associations, accountants and all kinds of people who are having 
their meetings in Ontario, who probably would not have done it 
before, because it is very convenient for them. 


We are doing everything we can to bring revenues into this 
province. Right now we have a hotel that is built and we are 
trying to operate it as well as we can. We cannot sit here and 
defend the decision to build it, because that was not our decision. 


Mr. Chairman: We appreciate that. 


Mr. Boustead: I was leading up to making a point. I am 
sorry 1 was so long-winded. 


Mr. Chairman: That is always dangerous here. 


Mr. Boustead: What I was getting at was that, with this 
new air service coming into the region from various directions, 
that in turn will allow--and this where the spinoff comes--every 
private operator of various small fishing camps, etc., to go to 
various sports shows in Chicago, Minneapolis, lowa and all over 
the place to tell their potential clients they can now fly into 
northwestern Ontario. They no longer have to sit in a vehicle for 
10 hours out of Minneapolis or 13 from Chicago; they can be there 
within an hour and a half. 


That is one of the most exciting possibilities for that 
megionyer Ontaniot 


Mr. Mancini: Could I have a final 30 seconds? I 
understand exactly the point you are making, and you are 
absolutely right; it was the political masters at the time who 
made these decisions, and they are not yours. At the same time, we 
are looking at possibly investing more money there. We are look ing 
at a sewage project that may end up costing ‘$l million; Slvamatold 
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the roof leaks someplace and there are other things you want to 
do. This is all money that cannot go anywhere else in northwestern 
Ontario, once it is put into Minaki. I am saying we have to be 
fair to all the people of the region. 


Can we continue to justify millions upon millions of dollars 
in one small location while the rest of northwestern Ontario goes 
begging? That is basically the point I am trying to make. 


Vi-e30'<a.m. 


Mr. Rubinoff: It is not our idea to spend any more money 
in Minaki if possible. The money that was spent this year had an 
offset--that is, the extra revenues we bring in--and, fortunately, 
it has worked out very well. If we ask for any more money for 
operating, it would be for the same thing: to convert more places 
to bedrooms to bring in more revenue. That is a business decision. 


The sewage one bothers me a lot more than it bothers you, 
because it is not going to bring one extra guest into the place. 
Nobody is going to say, "I love the place because I love the 
Sewage system." 


If you were the owner of that place-- 
Mr. Mancini: I would sell it to the government. 


Mr. Rubinoff: --and you had $50 million in it and 
somebody said, "If you do not spend $600,000, you are going to 
close it next year," what would you do? That is the kind of 
decision we are facing. None of us likes that. 


On the other hand, we have an offset now that will bring 
enough revenue into the area that the $600,000 has to be spent. If 
that is your decision, either that or close it, I cannot recommend 
elosingieits 


Mr. Mancini: I do not know what the government is going 
to do. We have a minister who is going to look at it very 
carefully, but we as legislators have to try to represent all the 
people. 


-We cannot keep pumping in millions after millions of dollars 
and then tell the neighbouring communities, which are looking for 
improved roads and for job opportunities, "We have to spend a few 
extra million for Minaki here, and when we get that straightened 
Out, then we can take care of you." | 


There comes a point in time when that is no longer 
justifiable, and I think we are getting close to that point. 


Mr. Rubinoff: I do not agree-with that. We have the 
$600,000 hanging like a rock around our neck. On the operating 
side, we are trying to get to the point next year where we do not 
have to ask the people of the province to pay anything. We are 
hoping finally to get to where we have tried to go: not requesting 
any extra funding. This year the figure is $370,000, and we are 
hoping to beat that by $100,000, so it maybe will be $270,000; and 
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then there is the $600,000 for the cabins. We are hoping that next 
year it will be very little more, if any, than the $600,000 for 
the sewage system. 


We are not talking millions any more. None of us wants to do 
it. The board is the same as you; everybody is sitting there and 
saying, ‘We do not want to spend any money." We do not want to 
take any money from anybody here. The spending, I hope, is over 
for everyone. 


Mr. Ghairman: Mr. Warner, for some short, succinct 
questions. 


Mr. Warner: Why am I the only one you give those 
instructions to? 


Mr. Chairman: Because you bring to each day a reputation 
from the previous day. 


Mr... Watnenm:, tiie “qua lityisis theres ithoug hi 


I have one aside to add to Mr. Boustead's remarks, to which 
I listened very carefully. The chairman might disagree with the 
one aspect. You were glorifying the fishing, and I am not sure he 
can attest to that personally. 


Mr. Chairman: Now you are out of order. 


Mo. Wannen) lathoughuytheriisnineiwasafine, -but 
apparently the chairman did not. 


Fitet of all, just to clear the air, my impression of the 
management was that it was doing a fine job, and there were no 
complaints about whatever arrangements you have made in terms of 
the services provided. Mr. Boustead seems to have things well in 
hand and is doing a fine job. 


Mr. Boyer, have you been associated with this project from 
the beginning? 


Mr seBoyer: eYvessiel haved? 


Mr. Warner: The beginning, I guess, was 1974? 


Mr. Boyer: Yes. 


Mr. Warner: I realize the very best thing would be to 
have the actual politician in front of us who made the decision 
back then, but we do not have that luxury. Since there is a new 
administration, you probably should feel somewhat comfortable in 
offering some observations without fear of reprisal in any way. 


I wonder if you could give us your candid observation, 
having gone through it from 1974 to date, as to whether this whole 


project was a mistake from the outset and should never have 
happened. 


Paz 
Mr. Treleaven: That is not leading at all. 
Mr. oChaitman: © Pts not tryour “job. 
Mr. Warner: It is not his job any more. 
Mrs Boyer: Dr. Warner, as 1 lie on’ your couch-- 
Interjections. 
Mr. Warner: You have answered the question. 
Mr. Chairman: Next question. 
Mrs. Marland: Did you get the OHIP number? 


Mr. Warner: I do not know whether you have the authority 
to answer this question, Mr. Boustead, but can you indicate 
whether Radisson has it in mind to purchase Minaki and take it 
over? 


Mr. Boustead: I do not believe that is the case. 
Radisson Hotels are not purchasing any hotels at this time in 
their development; they are a hotel management company. 


Mr. Warner: Strictly; so they have no interest. Does Mr. 
Rubinoff know of any private concerns that have expressed an 
interest in purchasing Minaki? 


Mr. Rubinoff: No, none whatsoever. We discussed it at a 
-board meeting. If you were to put Minaki on the market right now, 
because it is loss-making and it would require a lot of capital 
and a lot of interest, I do not think you would be able to find a 
buyer. 


Mr. Warner: I appreciate that. I could be wrong, but one 
of the things I am wrestling with is that in most cases when you 
Operate a hotel, every so many years you have got to make some 
renovations and there are capital costs involved. Taking an 
unscientific, close look at the buildings, it would seem to me 
that the lodge portion--not the cabins, but where the apartments 
are--probably is going to require some major renovations in about 
10 years. Would that be a reasonable assumption? 


Mr. Rubinoff: I would think the major renovations in the 
10-year period would be the bedrooms themselves; they would all 
have to be renovated somewhat. 


Mr. Warner: Not the basic structure? 
Mr. Rubinoff: No. The structure should stand fairly well. 


Mr. Warner: If the scenario is that you are going to be 
turning a profit in 1986, 1987, 1988 and so on, and the place were 
for sale at that stage, it would appear more attractive to a 
buyer. The buyer at the same time, though, would look at possible 
renovations as an additional cost--"We are buying Minaki and then 
we have to make renovations''--whereas if a person buys Minaki now, 
he does not have any renovations to do; they have all been done. 
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Mr. Rubinoff£: Yes. Most sof sit»is pretty, new. 


Mr. Warner: Maybe that is a six-of-one-or-half-dozen-of- 
another approach to it. Has the board had discussions about 
whether it would make an effort to get an appraisal of it in an 
attempt to suggest that this thing should be put on the market? 


Mr. Rubinoff£: Our discussion was related to what value 
it might have if we want to sell it. We have an accountant on the 
board who works with a lot of hotels in that region too. I think 
Mr. Mancini's price is probably the closest to what we might get 
at this time. It just does not have a market value; it is a very 
expensive hotel to operate, with no profit. We did not feel it had 
a market value at that point. That was before we opened the 
Cabins; dtvis a Little morévateractive thansit was. 


Mr. McClellan: Sorry. What was Mr. Mancini's price? 


Mr. Rubinoiit>: Acdollarjulathink dtywas.) Our) feeling was 
that at this stage it does not have a market value to sell it. We 
have no reason to want to hold on to it ourselves. If we thought 
it had some value to someone and we could get it off our-hands, we 
would do that. None of us is married to the project. 


Mr. Warner: Right. I gather that the board--there are 
five members on the board? 


Mr. Boyer: Seven, including Mr. Shoreman and myself. 


Mr. Warner: The board members who are not civil servants 
have hotel management experience. Is that correct? 


Mr. Rubinoff: Would you like me to go over that for you 
quickly? 


Mr. Warner: Unless it was covered earlier. 
Mrs. Marland: We should have it on the record. 
Mr. Warner: Yes, please; if you do not mind. 


Mr. Rubinoff: All right. We have an accountant from 
Kenora, Mr. Viinikka, who handles quite a few of the places in 
that area. We have Mr. Young, who is a lawyer from Thunder Bay but 
also owns the Best Western in Dryden. We have Liz Conway, who has 
been a hotel operator and now is involved in looking after the 
marketing for Horseshoe Valley. We have Gene Nori, who is a hotel 
Owner in Sault Ste. Marie, and myself. I was in the business for 
quite some time. We have all had experience in the business. 


TLE 408 cae me 


Mr. Warner: Have you done a formal appraisal? Have you 
had someone come in and do an appraisal of the value of this 
property? 


Mr. Boyer: Yes, we did. We had it done for insurance 
purposes at a time when the first round of construction, 1974-76 


? 


ies! 


Poo 


was done. The only part of the second round of construction that 
had been completed was the movement of guest cottages from where 
the bedroom wings are now to where the cottages are now; I think 
that was about a $700,000 contract, not significant in terms of 
the $22 million spent. 


That appraisal indicated a value of $11 million for what 
existed at Minaki Lodge and Holst Point, not including land. But, 
as Mr. Rubinoff points out, the value on the market is not $1l 
million. 


Mr. Warner: I can appreciate that. I am just trying to 


get a sense of-- 


Mr. Rubinoff: If you want to look at that, the time to 
look at it would be when we turn the corner and it stops draining 
money. When it is not costing an operator money and he can look at 
tovand™ sayy a. 2601 runecthisemysel feel havetarchance tovdovthis or 
that with it," that would be the time to do it. Right now, looking 
at last vear's figure of $650,000, you are not going to find an 
operator who would want to take it on. Why would he? 


MrvaWarners. Thevotherloptioneiséto haveraliirestsaie and 


just clear the thing out. 


Mr. Rubinoff: Sure. We always had that option. Just as a 
matter of interest, before the present property was built, they 
tried almost to give it away and no one wanted it. 


Mr. Warner: It would make a great senior citizens’ home. 


Mr. Rubinoff: That was only one of the ideas we thought 
ox! 


Mr. Boyer: It could be a halfway house for the 
correctional system. 


Mr. Chairman: A halfway house for the correctional 
system? 


Mr. Boyer: Yes. 


Interjection. 


Mr. Warner: I have one final question. One thing that 
disturbs me a little is that if this continues to operate--and to 
be quite candid, from everything I know so far, I think we should 
get rid of the thing, and the sooner, the better--ultimately you 
are going to have to make renovations. You are going to have to 
make changes down the road. There is going to be more public 
expenditure.» Itti's*otetoon tough tosturn af profit Zi? thercapital 
is being picked up all the time. I would love to run a pub that 
way. I am going to put in for a grant. 


Mr. Chairman: There is a question? 


Mr. Warner: There is a question. I understand your 
practice is to go to the community colleges to hire young people 
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who are taking the hospitality courses, but I believe most of the 
hiring is done in, southern Ontario. If. that .is.true, 1.wonder 
whether it is not possible to make an arrangement with 
Confederation College, through its campuses in Fort Frances and 
Kenora, to operate those courses in conjunction with what your 
needs are. 


In that way you would be employing northern students instead 
of raiding southern Ontario colleges, whose students have a little 
better shot at jobs down in the south than the folks in the north 
do. 


Mr. Boustead: Your assumption that most hiring is done 
in southern Ontario is not really accurate. We have a specific 
guideline that whenever possible we do hire local people, if not 
in Minaki, then in Kenora; we also advertise in Fort Frances, 
Thunder Bay, Atikokan and various places in northwestern Ontario. 


It is true, as you suggest, that we make a point of 
recruiting: Erom)collegesswithin) Ontario., bnatacts.. wes recruits from 
six of them, including Confederation College. My figures indicate 
that this past year we recruited from the specific colleges about 
30 or 40 students who are halfway through a co-op course in hotel 
management. 


Mr. Warner: Is that 30 or 40 students from Confederation? 


Mr. Boustead: They are from the total colleges we 
recruited from. We had 10 students from Canadore College in North 
Bay, ll from Fanshawe College in London, eight from Georgian 
College in Barrie, two from Confederation College in Thunder Bay, 
and four from George Brown College. 


The reason we were not able to recruit more from Thunder Bay 
is that the type of course it provides for hotel management is not 
compatible with our operating season, while the other colleges do 
make allowance for that. 


Mr. Warner: I am kind of keen on this, partly because it 
is my critic area and partly because I get a little disturbed 
since I understand a little about the northern situation. Par Str. ok 
would suggest one thing to do would be to go back to Confederation 
College with a proposal. Second, I would be very pleased to be 
involved in that, because the colleges have a mandate and they 
know what it is; they are supposed to train young people to meet 
the needs of industry. One component of that mandate is to look at 
very specific industrial situations and to try to.be flexible to 
meet those needs. If they are not doing that, as you”are 
suggesting, then we have to straighten things out. 


I would appreciate any correspondence on that, because I 
think it should be a priority to try to get jobs from the north. 
Of course, Confederation can perhaps alter the way it operates and 
mount courses in Fort Frances and Kenora. I do not know the 
facilities, frankly, but maybe it can do that, and that would 
localize it even better than coming from Thunder Bay. 


Mr. Boyer: Mr. Boustead has worked with Confederation 
College and has offered courses using the Minaki Lodge facilities. 
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While we may not have luck in recruiting at Confederation, we are 
only one of a kind in the whole north; so to fulfil their mandate 
of meeting community need, they may be doing it for tourism and 
not necessarily for us. 


Mr. Warner: I appreciate that. But I would like tackle 
that a bit, because the numbers you have given me disturb me. 


Mr. Boustead: I would like to say that the majority of 
our employees are recruited from Thunder Bay and in northwestern 
Ontario. 


Mr. Warner: I understand that. I was concerned more 
specifically about the community college involvement. 


Mr. Boustead: I understand. 


Mr. Warner: I would sooner see Confederation involved 
directly with kids from that area than Fanshawe or George Brown. 


Mrs. Marland: I would like to express at the outset the 
fact that 1 was very impressed with the general manager of Minaki 
Lodge. The province is fortunate to have Richard Boustead in the 
position he is in. I probably should express my sympathy because 
he has had a tremendously difficult task for three years and I 
cannot imagine we would ever have had anyone more competent than 


-Mr. Boustead in that position. 


I also appreciate Mr. Rubinoff's frankness. Certainly the 
current board is not here to defend the decision that brings us to 
the discussion we are having today. However, all aspects of the 
discussion we are having today are necessary, and the interesting 
outcome of the whole subject of Minaki is that perhaps it is this 
committee that will be put in the position of defending whatever 
decision is make. 


At this point I have a great deal of difficulty in 
suggesting we should defend it. I have not made a decision yet - 
about where I think our committee should go in its 
recommendations. I am trying to be very fair and very objective. 


It is a little unnerving to hear a very factual statement, 
Mr. Rubinoff, which I agree with, when you say you do not think we 
would be able to find a buyer and there is no market value in an 
expensive hotel that is not making a profit. I cannot help but 
concur with those comments. 


When you talk about looking ahead to the future of Minaki 
Lodge--it now has 144 rooms, and you are saying it is being 
promoted as a conference centre;..maybe this question is to you, 
Mr. Boustead--do you see the facility today as being large enough 
at.-144 rooms to become the international conference centre it is 
being promoted as? 


1250 <a: mM. 


Mr. Boustead: 1 would make the distinction between 
Minaki Lodge being a conference centre and its being a convention 
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centre. I know there is a market for mid-sized conferences, which 
Minaki's facilities can cater to very adequately. I have no qualms 
about promoting Minaki in its present size. 


Mrs. Marland: You do not see a necessity to add 
additional accommodation in the next 10 years? 


Mr. Boustead: I am very enthusiastic about Minaki Lodge. 
I am very optimistic about it, and I tend to include optimism 
whenever I am speaking to my board of directors. They keep me in 
line and tell me to be realistic and not too optimistic. I think 
we are being very realistic at this time. We could convert some 
more cabins. We could add a few more guest rooms to our inventory, 
and) the: public space could. still) fairly adequately catersto those 
additional guests. But I do not see anything of any considerable 
size, any massive renovation, taking place in the next 10 years. 


Mrs. Marland: Could we address the aspect of public 
space? Although I did not go fishing, 1 did spend some interesting 
hours talking to guests at the resort. The one comment I heard was 
that the public space was limited. There is one place to eat and 
apart! frompthemblibrary , «whichis limited) insaits seat ingygonere is 
only one place to sit, other than in your room. There are not a 
lot of public areas; so the main lodge's physical space is 
limited, as it is today. Would you agree? | 


Mr. Boustead: No. I would disagree. Even when the lodge 
is filled to capacity, the public spaces frequently do not reflect 
that; there are areas of the library, a 100-seat lounge, a north 
veranda behind the fireplace and a main rotunda in front of the 
fireplace. Compared to most facilities of 144 rooms, we have 
excellent public space. 


Mrs. Marland: When the original two wings were designed 
and built, was it anticipated at that time--l..realize you were not 
part of the decision--that there would be sufficient rooms to 
Operate the resort? Did you find you needed the additional rooms 
that were created by the renovation of the cabins this year? Did 
you need more bedrooms to sell to carry the resort? 


Mr BOyerna es. 


Mr. Boustead: I cannot respond to the first part of the 
question. I can respond to the 24 additional rooms. It was my 
proposal that brought that about. There was definitely a need for 
more bedrooms. We were turning away a lot of business. I proposed 
to the board that we do this renovation, and it has proven to be 
most satisfactory, most successful. 


Mr. Boyer: When the public space was designed, Mrs. 
Marland, it was designed for 200 rooms. _ 


Mrs. Mardband:20Oh;4 was: it?s Wass iti cut baci? 


Mr. Boyer: Yes. 


Mr. Chairman: If I might stick my nose in here-- 
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Mr. Chairman: Okay. I am prepared to let you go and we 
will run over it a little; then we have two or three other people 
who want to ask some questions. 


Mrs. Marland: 1 can finish in a couple of minutes. 


You were asked by a previous speaker about future capital 
expenditures other than the sewage treatment plant for next year. 
It was drawn to my attention that the roof of one of the new wings 
was going to be in need of repair. I do not know how major that is. 


Mr. Boyer: Neither do we at this time. We have just seen 
the report from the project manager, at about the time of opening 
and without a copy to the company, indicating corrective action. 
What we will do is investigate whether the corrective action 
recommended is adequate and who is responsible for that corrective 
Beton. 


Mrs. Marland: That was my next question. You have a 
three-year-old building which, from the interior of the rooms, I 
would judge is an expensive building. I also expect it was well 
built. I would anticipate that there would be some responsibility 
and some liability on the part of either the architect who 
designed the roof, the support and the trusses and so forth or the 
contractor in the implementation of the design. Do you see a 
possibility of that repair not costing the lodge anything? 


Mr. Boyer: I would rather not comment until we have 
investigated further. 


Mrs. Marland: Is that the direction in which it is going 
to be pursued, that in a three-year-old building of that size and 
cost it should be somebody's responsibility? 


Mr. Boyer: We intend to determine whether there is 
responsibility by another party. 


Mrs. Marland: Okay. This will be my final question, Mr. 
Chairman, since you are starting to move on your chair. 


Is the 76 per cent occupancy of a seasonal resort a fair 
figure? Is that how you can evaluate occupancy of something that 
is open six months a year? Can you say that 76 per cent of its 
capacity is being used in the six months it is open? 


When you evaluate that occupancy rate, do you have to take 
into consideration the cost of the other six months when it is not 
Open and requires 12 people to staff it and the kinds-of things 
that a building requires, such as heat being kept on and not being 
able to drain it and those kinds of things? In looking at it as an 
operating expense, is that ever reflected in the 76 per cent 
occupancy? 


Mr. Rubinoff: It is not reflected in the occupancy 
figures, but unfortunately it is reflected in the loss figures. 
Whatever we make all summer, we have been having to spend too much 
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over the winter to keep the place. On the other hand, the 
alternative is to open it in the winter, and in our estimation we 
would lose a lot more than that. 


Mrs. Marland: When the architect designed the additional 
two wings--l guess it is three, with the convention centre part 
and the two bedroom wings--why was it not designed to be able to 
be winterized so it could be shut down completely? 


Mr. Boyer: It was designed anticipating that we might 
open all year. 


Mrs. Marland: Are the bedroom wings winterized? 


Mr. Boyer: Yes, they are. The whole facility is 
winterized. 


Mr. Rubinoff£: The problem is the corridors,~which are 
open. That is definitely a problem. The bedrooms themselves are 
winterized. In fact, the first year they were all kept heated. 
There is no problem with people staying in the rooms in winter. 


Mrs. Marland: So it gets back to the chairman's point 
about getting from the main lodge to the bedrooms. Is that the 
only inhibitor to being open in the winter? 


Mr. Rubinoff: No. Our inhibitor is what we consider to 
be the lack of business and the high expenses we would have to 
carry. We probably would be very quiet during the week and do 
great weekend business only. I am not sure what those kids would 
get up to during the week when there is no business either. 


We cannot see it being a good winter operation at this 
point. We would definitely have to look at that outside corridor, 
because the guests would have to use it and the maids would have 
thoreuse Fit ssAdLlot rofamotels weresbutileaetkestenatein:Ontarnto, 
including the first ones we did; they did not have inside 
corridors but they worked all year. It can happen, but it is not 
very convenient. 


Mrs. Marland: It would not be a problem keeping the 
airport open any more than any other airport in the north. 


Mr. Bovyeteqiivatewis fcorrect. 
MrisweMarland::Youwjusteplow aitwormerol! dt. Thankyou. 


Mr. Chairman: We will break now, and the committee will 
resume at Z p.m. 


The committee recessed at 12 noon. 
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MINAKI LODGE 
(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: We will get started. On our 10th 
anniversary, we can take some liberty with the rules. For those of 
you who are poor, ignorant, recent first-timers, this is a 
Momentous: occasion in history. The classcofli9/5orthe finest 
members the Legislature has ever seen, are celebrating their 10th 
anniversary today. 





Mr. Morin: Does that include Premier Peterson? 


Mr. Chairman: I think it does. I understand he is 
hosting a gala party tonight. He does not know about it, but we 
will tell him later. 


We are ready to resume with the board of Minaki Lodge Resort 


Ltd. and Minaki Development Co. Ltd. Our next speaker is Mr. 
McClellan. 


Mr. Metiell amy Most of my questions have been answered 
in the course of the discussion. I just want to make sure lI 
understand this morning's discussion. As Mr. Rubinoff was saying, 
your attempt is to maximize the revenue from the operation you 
have been entrusted to manage, which makes sense. 


We are talking about optimum viability. As I understand it, 
the best you could hope to achieve would be to reach a break-even 
point where you would not require operating subsidies. 


Mr. Rubinoff: We would not say it is the best we hope to 
achieve; it is the minimum we would like to achieve. 


Mr. McClellan: I do not want to put words in your mouth. 
What is the best you would hope to achieve operating on a seasonal 
basis? 


Mr. Rubinoff: In the short term, we would like to get 
the place so it does not cost the citizens any money. In other 
words, we would like what you see in front of you to go to zero. 
ahatviscinethe shortsterm. 


In the long term, how much we can take out of the place will 
depend on how many more bedrooms we can add. We will reach a point 
with the existing ones where either we will have to make the room 
rates go sky high or fill them almost every night, which would be 
tough, to get a lot more out of them. 
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We have not put a dollar figure on it as a target. The sale 
of the hotel was mentioned today. It would be marvellous if we 
could ever get it so that it has enough of a bottom line to be 
attractive to somebody. We have no desire necessarily to hold on 
to it for ever. In the short term, since our board was formed we 
have worked at eliminating the loss. 


Mr. McClellan: With the present number of rooms, the 
present season and the present management, which I think all of us 
were impressed with when we were there, you think you can achieve 
the break-even target. 


Mr. Rubinoff: We are hoping to do that next year. 
Mr. McClellan: By 1986-87. 


Mr. Rubinoff: There are only three ways after that: to 
raise the room rates, to raise the occupancy or to add more rooms, 
because bedrooms are the most profitable part. We are finding that 
this year. You can add extra bedrooms without adding a lot of 
extra people and can bring in a lot more revenue. Those are our 
possibilities. Those are three things that still could be done. 


Mr. McClellan: Your rates are not low now, and I would 
guess you could not go much higher in terms of the rates. Am I 
wrong ? 


Mr. Boustead: When we compare ourselves with other 
resorts of renown in Canada, higher rates are being paid in the 
marketplace. There is no doubt about it. © 


Mr.’McClellan: Are they substantially higher? 


Mr. Boustead: I would say $25 to $35 a night in addition 
to what we are charging now for our standard of operation. 


Mr. McClellan: Okay. There is some room there. Regarding 
occupancy--l have read so many figures--you are already at 8l per 
cent. 


Mr. Boustead: That is the season to date. 


Mr’. “McClellan: That a6 net to bevsneezed) at. Lt ids’ hard 
to see the occupancy going up a lot more. 


Zoo RD en. 


Mr. Rubinoff: That is right. There are spaces in what we 
call the shoulder seasons, April-May and September-October. The 
summer is getting pretty near the maximum. What we would really 
like to do is get to the position of Banff Springs where people 
start phoning you fellows up and say: “Look, can you possibly get 
me into Minaki Lodge? I keep hearing they are full all the time," 
and we stop having to spend $300,000 plus on marketing because the 
place markets itself. 
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A great deal is spent on marketing now because we deal with 
groups, and we have to go out and sell groups to come up, but we 
would really love to get to the point where most of the people who 
came paid full rate, without advertising. That would save us an 
awful lot of money. 


Mr. McClellan: I assume with respect to your third 
possibility, adding rooms, that you would not be coming back to 
the public sector for development capital, or is that a mistaken 
assumption? Would you be going to the private money market for any 
further expansion? 


Mr. Rubinoff: I do not know. It would be up to the 
government to tell us how to do it. 


Mr. McClellan: As a businessman, could you go on to the 
money market with the operation as it is now and raise capital for 
expansion? 


Mr. Rubinoff£: If 1 puta guarantee .on it, yes. But as 
far as Minaki itself borrowing money, without the government's 
guarantee I would think it would be difficult. 


Mr. McClellan: People are not going to put money into 
this as a business investment? 


- 


“ Rubinoff: They have not up to date. Whether they 
ee do not know. 


If we keep running the place well, it may have an attraction 
to people. It may have a value-at the end of the year, but it is a 
question of what it is. If somebody came to you and said, "I will 
give you a million bucks for it," would you sell it for a million 
dollars? That is the question. The government would want to set a 
lot of conditions because it is doing some things it- wanted to do. 
Once you sell it, you lose those controls. 1 am not sure what 
happens there. 


But as far as adding extra money goes, if we have to add 
rooms--and we do not see doing it in 1986; it would probably be 
1987--it would again be looking at some of the existing staff 
accommodation and seeing if that could be put’ into rooms. We have 
asked our designer to take a look at it the next time he is up to 
see whether we can convert more of the staff rooms into bedrooms. 
The difference between a conversion cost and a building-new cost 
is quite substantial. Building new was over $100,000 per bedroom. 
unit. With respect to converting, we did it for about $25,000 a 
unit, including getting those living rooms as extras. If we 
included them, it was about $20,000 a unit. 


Mrea Mce lel lanceiihesthingy that stud lesdisoveryedifficult 
for me is the seasonal nature of the operation. My colleague 
beside me, who is a professor of mathematics, speculated that 81 
per cent on seven months works out to 4/7 per cent on 12 months. 
That is some kind of magical mathematical calculation which I do 
not understand. The point is simply that I doubt most conference 
centres of this size with this kind of capitalization would 
Operate on a seven-month basis. Am I wrong? 
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Mr. Boustead: Jasper Park Lodge, St. Andrews-by-the-Sea 
and the Algonquin Hotel do. May I add there is also a possibility 
of extending our season, be it that we do not operate on a 
year-round basis, but all efforts are and will be made to extend 
our shoulders as the years go by. 


Mr. McClellan: You have 23/7 employees, maximum-- 
Mr. Boustead: At peak season. 


Mr. McClellan: I know you have given us this, but I did 
not make note of it. How many are full-time? 


Mr. Boustead: They are full-time seasonal employees. On 
a 12-month basis, there are about a dozen, but many of them are 
for 10 months-or ‘theyear. 


Mr. McClellan: How large a core staff can you hold 
together from year to year? 


Mr. Boustead: We have been very successful so far in 
that the majority of our department heads have returned to us for 
a third season. We have lost a few along the way, but with various 
arrangements being made between seasons, we have managed to retain 
the services of most of our key people. 


Mr. McClellan: Numerically, that is how many? 
Mr. Boustead: Department head staff? 

Mr. McClellan: Yes’. 

Mt. Boustead: Fifteen. 


Mr MeClelian’ What dot ehe others sdo?eL vamvcuriouss TD lam 
not holding you accountable for political decisions that were 
made, but the project was sold around here as a job-creation 
phenomenon, which of course it is, for the 23/7 seasonal folks less 
the 15 who are able to, I take it from what you say, obtain career 
employment on a steady and permanent basis. What do the others do? 
What are the work patterns of the other people who work at Minaki 
on a seasonal basis? 


Mr. Boustead: The 40 students who were taking the co-op 
type of course would go back to school to complete their academic 
training. We have had several individuals enrolled in various 
courses for horticulture--for example, our head groundskeeper--who 
would return for the next season. We have an air-conditioning 
apprentice who works in our maintenance department and several 
situations like that. The remainder of the staff must be laid off. 


Mr. McClellan: Do they hang around in the area or are 
they kind of itinerant moving to other resort areas? 


Mr. Boustead: That is a trend, yes. Many of them would 


go to a winter resort; many of them do and return to us in the 
spring. 
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Mr. McClellan: They do come back? 
Mr. Boustead: Yes. 


Mr. McClellan: All right. Are there very many who will 


stay in the area on unemployment insurance between seasons? 
Mr. Boustead: They will if they live in the area. 


Mr. McClellan: Would you be able to estimate out of the 
237 how many would remain in the Kenora district on unemployment 
insurance on a seasonal basis during the layoff and then come back 
to you? 


Mr. Boustead: I estimate 75. That is a pure guesstimate. 

Mr. McClellan: Yes, sure. Thank you. 

I don't think I had any other questions, but I feel 
satisfied that most of the information I wanted to obtain has 
emerged either from Mr. Boyer's presentation or in questioning and 


answers this morning. 


Mr. Morin: Mr. Boyer, in your opening statement you 
mentioned that the deadline was March 1980-- 


Mr. Boyer: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Morin: That was the deadline to find a manager for 
the hotel. Am I correct? . 


Mr. Boyer: Yes. 


Mr. Morin: Or the project would then be abandoned? 


Mr. Boyer: Yes. 


Mr. Morin: When you say "abandoned," were there any 
talks at that time that they would close the lodge completely? 


Mr. Boyer: Yes, I believe there were. 


Mr. Morin: Completely? 


Mr. Boyer: Yes. 


Mr. Morin: What alternatives did the government have at 
that time? 


Mr. Boyer: Between 1976 and 1978 when the property was 
mothballed in an incomplete way, we were encouraged to attempt to 
sell it or consider alternate uses to a resort, and we did that 
for a couple of years without result. 


Then in 1978 we got the cabinet decision to go ahead 
provided we got a professional management company. I don't know 
how widely the abandoned option was considered. I think it was 
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public knowledge at the time that that was the intent; certainly 
we took the deadline of March 31 as real enough. We had been 
discouraged by the number of major hotel companies that were not 
interested in the project. 


Mr. Morin: What reasons did they give? Was it not viable? 


Mr. Boyer: No. It made bad news and they did not want 
their company associated with bad news. I can recall vaguely the 
expression "the white elephant." 


Mr. Morin: How much money had been spent at that time in 
1980? 


Mr. Boyer: Approximately $10 million. 


Mr. Morin: From 1980 to 1985 we can add on how many 
million? 


Mr. Boyer: I do not want to get into this. 
Mp. wionin: -liamesorry: 


Mr. Boyer: We can add on S22emit lion. 


SAV 


Mr. Morin: In other words, the problem amplified and 
snowballed. It became bigger and bigger all the time. 


Mr. Boyer: ihe $22 million is the second round of 
construction between 1980 and our opening in 1983. That was when 
the main building was completed, the convention wing added, the 
bedroom wings built and the cottages moved from where the bedroom 
wings are now to where the cottages are today. Did 1 mention 
landscaping? 


ber) ecttonen Noe 


Mr. Boyer: Various site service work was done. It did 
not snowball. We had the second round of construction with the 
results vou see. 3 


Mr. Morin: Mr. Rubinoff, I am not asking you to read any 
crystal ball--that is extremely difficult--neither do I want to 
put you on the spot. Obviously, the only organization, after 
hearing you this morning, that can afford to run this lodge or to 
to maintain the assets is the government. 


Looking at the financial statement, we see you are declaring 
a profit, if we forget the original capital expenditures. Is there 
any hope that some day we will be able to go back on the market 
and rebuild our reputation? We have invested $18 million now and 
maybe in eight years we will have spent another $25 million or $30 
million. Is there any hope we can at least receive half of our 
investment? VlThat is a dibfificult) question, 1 “know, “and! Radisson is 
obviously doing an excellent job. But if it continues to go this 
way, is there a way out where the government could at least regain 
some of its investinent? That is what I am getting at. 
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Mr. Rubinoff: I think there is a chance to regain some 
of the investment. I think your figure of half is probably high, 
ac Tartas eseserit.¥15 get a company to lay out $15 million means 
that the cost to finance that would be approximately $2 million a 
year. I am not sure anybody can afford to pay $2 million a year in 
finance charges to run Minaki Lodge. I think there is a chance of 
it being sold, but I think there would be a tremendous write-down 
in the books to do it. 


‘Mr. Morin: So one way or the other it is a lost cause in 
the sense that it is not a money-making business for the 
government. 


Mr... Rubinoffie lteisanotiacbigh profit icentre, sno; 


I guess there are two things to consider. One is the 
Operation of the lodge itself and the other is revenues coming 
into the province for other reasons, on the gas tax for the 
fishing boats up there or from the $300,000 in provincial sales 
taxes collected or from the income tax on the employees, or 
whatever. There is some money coming into the province as an 
offset of this. 


As far as the hotel operation itself is concerned, we -hope 
that in 1986 we get to the point where we are not making a loss. 
We hope from there to become profit-making, but I do not think 
there ever would be an enormous return--not on a 144-room hotel 
Operating seven months a year. 


Mr. Morin: No serious businessman would even contemplate 
purchasing it? 


Mr. Rubinofff: I would point out there are a lot of 
hotel people in the world and there are only so many places to go-- 


Mr. Morin: Unless you come out with a brilliant idea. 


Mr. Rubinoff: But the reputation of the place has 
improved. When I talked to Canadian hotel companies years ago, 
nobody wanted to touch it. They said, "I do not want somebody up 
in Queen's Park saying why did the Holiday Inn lose $2 million 
this year?" The place has developed a nice atmosphere. We did some 
tesearch last year and the results were incredible. Between 90 and 
95 per cent of the people said they would either come again or 
recommend a friend. So people are feeling pretty good about the 
place. . 


Even one of the major Toronto newspapers that never wrote a 
good word about us actually sent a travel writer up there who was 
very pleased. So the place is starting to have a nice feel about 
it. That negative part of it has gone. Then it becomes a financial 
matter. 


Mr. Morin: If the government were to issue shares, would 
you buy any shares? 
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MresRubinofi: cNogebucel yanenotsinvesting ingegioteer 
other hotels at this point either. 


MreaMonin 340kay.: 


Mr. (Rubino ffashl sthimktitadiedajdiinveu!s tiproperty ytozron 
and make money with at this stage. If you sold it for $1, somebody 
would have a real shot to make some money at it, yes. If it were a 
couple, for instance, if Mr. Boustead and his wife were to buy it 
for $1 and run it and say, "We will do it ourselves, gratis," they 
just might make it. 


We can develop a reputation for this place. If we stop 
spending so much money to market it and knock that out of the 
expenses of the place, then all of a sudden it again becomes very 
attractive. It hastaichance. and) that hasstoibe our ultimate, goal. 
We have had a talk about it at the board level eventually to sell 
it to someone because we do not necessarily fight for the 
government to be in the business of running a hotel. 


Mr. Morin: Mr. Boustead, I noticed you mentioned 10 
native people on your staff. We have in the whole of Ontario 
approximately 60,000 native people. Are any efforts made to 
encourage them to go to some form of training so they could be 
hired by you? 


For instance, you mentioned gardening, cooking, whatever 
trades you require in your industry. Are any efforts made to 
encourage native people to participate and to take these courses? 
Ten is very low. 


Mr. Boustead: Yes. One of the first things I did when 
hired was to pay a visit to the local chief of the Indian group in 
the area 

Mr. Morin: Grassy Narrows? 

Mr. Boustead: Whitedog. 

We invited him to be involved in the development of the 
people. We work very closely. This is an ongoing project with the 
Canada employment centre in Kenora to promote courses and special 
training for natives and anyone else in the vicinity. 

Mr aMoninneUssthere vatslot: oftinteres hy inyit? 

Mr. Boustead: Not a lot, no, but we have made a specific 
effort to bring the program about. You may say 10 does not seem a 
lot, but it is five per cent of my total staffing. 


Mr« Morin:) Whenglslookeat)10% out-of gay popubationsof 
60,000, it is extremely low. 


Mr. Boustead: Working in a hotel is not everyone's cup 
of tea. 


Mr. Morin: Right. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Chairman: David, did you have some other questions? 
Mt. Warner:: Yes, thank you. 


First, there was some misunderstanding before as to the 
direction of this whole thing and I would like to clear it. There 
was no question on my part about the facility being a resort. The 
figures you quoted about people liking their stay there do not 
Surprise me. It is a lovely hotel and nicely run, so it is a very 
pleasant experience to stay there. That is not the question. 
Obviously, when the questions were asked why the decision was 
made, that created some bad press, but not as to the EaCi Livy, 
beseit. it is certainly avsuperb stacility. 


The question then becomes two parts, one financial and the 
other the future of the thing as far as the government's 
involvement is concerned. I stated this morning my preference is 
Co pel rid@or- this thing and the Sooneri the better. 


I guess what I temper that with is your remarks, Mr. 
Rubinoff, that if this thing can be made viable and is actually 
turning a profit, even a modest one, and the whole thing 
financially looks stable from here on, putting aside for a moment 
the $50 million or whatever the figure is that went into it, and 
thus makes an attractive property for a private concern to 
purchase, then there is a judgement call as to how long it will 
take. 


e908 polis 


At that point, we hope you have the maximum possible way of 
recouping your investment. I am just trying to run through my head 
what would be reasonable with respect to purchasing hotels. I have 
not bought too many hotels recently. My guess is that if things 
are really going nicely, you might get somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of $10 million for the place. 


That is just a wild guess off the top of my head. Maybe I am 
way OUC-Oon that) figunes4 but sitecvou, put.cin $47, mi Llion,. $48 milion 
or $50 million and get $10 million back, you have approximately 20 
per cent of your investment. Maybe that is the maximum. Maybe that 
is the best we can hope for. I do not know. 


Mr. Morin: It all depends on control. You make a heck of 
a profit if you get a better price. 


Mr. Warner: Yes. I gather from the presentation we were 
given you are really aiming at the conference market. Can you tell 
me right now what percentage of your total business is conference? 


Mr. Boustead: It is 60 per cent group or conference 
business as opposed to 40 per cent transient or individual 
business. 


Mr. Warner: Do you have a target in mind as to what 
percentage the conference business should be? Where would you like 
eco gee it? 
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Mr. Boustead: I would say 55-45. It is almost to that 
point. 


Mr. Warner: You are happy with those figures? 


Mr. Boustead: Based on the existing operating season. If 
we operated outside of those dates, obviously we would attract 
more conference business as opposed to tourist business. 


Mr. Warner: The expanded season has been mentioned, but 
I am not sure that we have put actual months on it. When you talk 
about expanded, how far? When would it start and stop? 


Mr. Boustead: We are operating this year until November 
10. There are six more weeks until the festive season. I can see 
that happening within a few years. We are opening next spring on 
April 25, which is the earliest we have opened yet; so we have 
already started this extension of season. 


Mr. Warner: Basically, towards the end of April to 
mid-November would be optimum? 


Mr. Boustead: Yes. 


Mr. Warner: If we use that as the yearly operation over 
that time, vou would locMatiea tarzete hicuremtior occupancy! ofl > 
to 80 per cent? 


Mr. Boustead: This year we are looking at 7/5 or /6 per 
cent. 


Mr. Warner: And you would hope to maintain that level 
over the expanded season. 


Mr. Boustead: Yes, we would aim for that. 


Mr. Warner: You would also aim to have 55 to 60 per cent 
conference business. What efforts are being made to really 
penetrate that conference market, particularly in the St. 
Paul-Minneapolis or Duluth area, that northern quadrant? I 
mentioned this to you prior to the break, but I wanted to get it 
on to the record. 


Mr. Boustead: Many things are being done. We are very 
aggressively going after Minneapolis-St. Paul and the Chicago area 
with respect to corporate or group business, most of it by direct 
solicitation to companies we are very confident will use our 
facilities. 


We are obviously taking advantage of the Radisson corporate 
headquarters being located in one of our major market areas. We 
are utilizing the junior companies of the Carlson group, travel 
companies, incentive houses, to break into the incentive business 
as well as the corporate meeting arena. 


Most of these 12 full-time, year-round people are sales 
people. We have three full-time sales staff who spend the vast 
majority of their time knocking on doors, pounding the pavement 
and approaching companies, especiaily in the twin cities. 


Boil 


Mr. Boyer: To add to that, we mentioned earlier today 
that the marketing budget for the present season, was $360,000. A 
way of looking at the group effort is that for advertising, which 
is almost entirely for transient promotion, the budget is 

$120,000. Therefore, the group effort is about $240,000. All the 
sales office costs and all its efforts are Proupmebiortes. Li 1s 

two thirds-one third and the results this year are 60-40 transient. 


Mr. Warner: We could deal with the transient business, 
the private individuals rather than groups such as the conference 
business. Can you give me a rough idea what percentage of those 
people are from Canadian cities, towns and provinces? 


Mr. Boustead: Percentage of transient business? 
Mr. Warner: Yes. 


Mis Boustead :mroreghas5aiteisu,0liper cent .as Opposed to 
30 per cent. 


Mr. Warner: Is there any way of estimating conference 
business? 


Mr. Boustead: It is in about the same area, the same 
ball park. The American portion of that is increasing considerably 
as the years go by. This year it is more substantial than last 
year. 


MeseWarner y-Amel tiehetin assuming ‘that=the majority of 
the Canadian business would be from Winnipeg? I do not know what 
percentage, but the majority of it. . 


Mr. Boustead: To date, Winnipeg has been the primary 
market for groups, but we are now finding in this, our third 
season that we are attracting more national conferences than we 
have done before and I would like to see that trend continue. 


Mr. Warner: What about private individuals? 


Mr. Boustead: With individuals we see United States 
tourists using us more and more. I see that continuing as a trend. 


Mr. Warner: At this point, the largest single source for 
private individuals would be Winnipeg. 


Mr. Boustead: For group and transient or for both? 
Mr..Warner: Either+»one. 
Mr. .Boustead: Yes,. 1. wouldwsay.so. 


Mr. Warner: Therefore, one of the little difficulties in 
the future operation may be that unless you can make a good 
breakthrough into the American market, you run the rtsk of losing 
Customers if there are other attractions in the Winnipeg area or 
if for any other reason people from Winnipeg shift their business 
elsewhere and do not come to Minaki. You could see a drop-off in 
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the trade from Winnipeg and not have anything to replace it if you 
have not made that breakthrough into the American market. Am lI 
right about that? 


Mr. Boustead: It is in our interest to diversify our 
market. 


Mr. Warner: That is obviously an ongoing process. 
Mr. Boustead: Absolutely. 


Mr. Warner: Is it receiving high priority from the board 
and from management? 


Mr. Rubinoff: At the beginning of the year the decision 
was made to do exactly what you said. We can only flatten out in 
Winnipeg. There is little growth prospect there. We must find it 
elsewhere, mainly in the American market if we can. A lot of 
concentration went. into thate- into welling that. In) fact; the 
group business from Minnesota is away up this year. 


Mr. Warner: I have finished fishing for answers. 


Mr. Chaitman- “lo trywetorconelude <a tlittle, we have - 
obviously gone the gamut of looking at the expenditure. and 
operational sides. fof sit Ws rGhinkiei Gals) Grueithat most iof sthe 
members who had the opportunity to be there and to see the site 
were impressed. 


It is®a’site of Vsome’-signifticancesmit has a magnificent 
setting. The old lodge, in particular, has a great deal going for 
if, simi latarlemrebt sadd., togbanniae aspen, sot .sAndrewsaor 
anywhere you would want to go. The problems you face are similar 
to theirs, transportation being oneserou. dommoettzet im -yourucar 
and drive to Jasper. I imagine little of their business comes from 
that. 


You are competing in a market that is not dissimilar from 
those others. It offers the same type of facility and the same 
¢lLass) of. service, sltrisg,arwell-run hotelinva nicessett ings 1tois 
a big old lodge with Zots of history Yattached to it. 


2:40 p.m. 


The problem is, what do we do with it? I think you are in 
agreement with most of us that Ontario should not be in the hotel 
business. How do we get out of the hotel business? If, as you say, 
there really is not a market for this hotel at this time, how can 
we create a market? Do we wait for five or six years and then try 
to sell it to somebody? My problem with that is we would take a 
bic loss -atethatepoinGaslr we soldsit.tosgcuesstimate, efor pil 
million, we would have lost only $39 million in the process. In 
that sense we would be absorbing a tremendous amount of cost for 


the new buyer. Whether it was a wise expenditure or not is set 
aside, the money is spent. 
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Is there a possibility within a year or so, if you manage to 
get the operational side of it in the black, that there would be a 
market, either for a sale or a chain to come in and lease the 
premises? ‘ 


Mr. Rubinoff: There might be. Most chains would Ery LGC 
lease for a percentage of their revenues, rather than give a 
guaranteed amount. 


Another thing we have to be careful about is the kind of 
arrangement we make if we sell or lease it, whether the people are 
going to keep operating or not. The easiest thing would be for 
somebody to buy it for a very low figure and close it a year 
later. It is one thing to hold a mortgage; you can take it back. 
If you have sold it, you have no control over it. I am not sure 
anybody wants that to happen. 


The most natural people are Radisson. If anybody is going to 
lease or own, it will be them. They know the property bests “it 7i's 
their Canadian property. They have at least $200,000 a year coming 
out of the place. If anybody wants to take it, they would be 
natural to talk to. I do not think we can talk to them today, but 
it might be something for the future. 

However, I think we are a little premature. We are not 
talking about enough money to make it worth while. None of us is 
going to say today, "Let us walk away from it." Forget the roads. 
They are going to stay there no matter what. If the property cost 
$30 million, is any of us going to say, "If it is going to cost us 
$300,000 to run this year and maybe $600,000 next yearmtorputenn 
the sewers or whatever, are we going to walk away?" I do not think 
so. I guess we are going to have to operate it for at least 
another year before we can really talk sensibly to anyone. 


The resort hotels being sold are not sold to chains, but to 
individuals who want a place they can call their own. They are not 
the size of Minaki; they are small places. Those are the people 
who are buying. I do not know of any resort hotels in Canada being 
sold to chains. 


Mr. Chairman: Is there any yardstick in the industry 
which says when a major chain like Radisson takes over the 
Operation of a facility, you have to wait three or five years 
until you reach the maximum impact in regard to marketing the 
product? 


Mr. Rubinoff: In a new market we need three years to get 
the place under way. We would write off the first year to 
establish ourselves and get a market. Other than for Winnipeg, 
Hinakivthas hadi to startfromescratch., A Jot of people who used to 
Stay there have died off. We have a new group. 


We have had three years of operation and it is now running 
at near optimum, which is about what we can expect. How we 
establish a value for this place is tough for me. We could test 
the market to see if anybody comes in. No one has approached us, 
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even to talk to us about managing it, which is nice with no 
investment. No one is even knocking and saying, "Could we possibly 
take it over from Radisson?" 


Regarding a buyer, we would have to feel the market. As an 
old hotel man, I do not think I can find you anybody. 


Mr. Chairman: It strikes me as odd that a businessman 
should be able to look at that and say: ''There is no capital 
investment here. What I have is an operation that, if in the 
black, is a chance to make some money." It seems to me not a bad 
business deal if somebody absorbs your total capital cost. 


What they would ask is: "What kind of capital costs am lI 
into in a lease arrangement? Do I have to fix the roof? Do I have 
to fix the plumbing? What kind of money am 1 looking at on ehatig 
Is it in such a state that it would be attractive from that point 
of view? 


Mr. Rubinoff: You have the figures in front of you. You 
can see that if we got it to break even--right now we are talking 
about a $370,000 cost or $270,000 or whatever it is this year--how 
much rent can you pay and how much is left? Say we get that line 
down to zero, or to a $200,000 or $300,000 profit, how much rent 
can you pay? 


It is a tough baby to sell and it is a tough baby to 
operate. You have to move people all over the province and do all 
these things. For $200,000, I cannot see a chain breaking its neck 
to do it. Maybe some operator and his wife who want it as their 
project. night) dorall that stuff;ebut) lecannotereally seerarchain 
killing itself to do it and making a financial commitment at the 
Same time. 


Mr. Chairman: If we hived off the Minaki Development Co. 
Ltd., would that do anybody any good? 


Mr. Rubinoff: No. The only extra thing the development 
company now has is the Holst Point Lodge which is, as you Saw, OUT 
staff quarters, so it is needed. It really does not do anything 
any more. It used to be that the development company operated the 
Holst Point Lodge too, which was a slight loser, but right now it 
is a combined unit and one is needed to look after the other. 


Mr. Chairman: You are telling me we cannot sell the ski 
hill to anybody. The railway station is already leased out. We are 
not really making any money on that. 


Mr. Rubinoff£: The other thing is the waterfront land at 
Holst Point. Maybe that has some value; I do not know. 


Mr. Chairman: But there are no real assets in the 
development corporation either, are there? That certainly is a 
wonderful thing. 


Is there any potential? In going around the village of 
Minaki; it is like any northern Ontario village. There are now two 
restaurants where there used to be one. I will bet that two years 
from now there will not be two restaurants. 
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There is the Ontario Provincial Police station. It was one 
of the first places in Ontario to have beer in the corner store 
and they also have liquor and wine in the cornerstore; so they are 
in advance of most of the province that way. Somebody has a little 
earage. there is a-bit*or 4 eommunity Centre, and that is it. 
There is no development possible that I could see. Is there? Is 
there something I missed? Is there some great potential there that 
is not visible? 


Mr. Rubinoff: Rosie's Restaurant. 


Mr. Chairman: I think Rosie's has just about hit its 
peak. When I was in there, she told me they bought a case of diet 
Coke last year and could not move it. I think she has cornered her 
share of the market and that is about it. Is there any potential 
for anything there? 


Mr. Rubinoff: Cottage lots. I do not “know. 


Mr. Boyer: Bob spoke of the waterfront land on which 
Holst Point sits, and that is valuable. Almost everyone we know in 
the community is now an entrepreneur. A number of people have gone 
into building cottages for tourists. That is what the community 
has been ever since the railway went through. 


Mr. Rubinoff: I want to make another point. Minaki Lodge 
does not pay property taxes, but it pays $120,000 in school taxes 
to the Kenora school :board. I can only surmise that if Minaki did 
not pay that, the government would have to give that as a grant to 
Kenora. They did not reduce the school taxes there, did they? It 
is $120,000 that we are showing here as a cost of doing business, 
but it is going to the Kenora school board. 


Mr. Chairman: One of the things that struck me in going 
through the numbers is that it is very difficult to get an actual 
picture of whether we are winning or losing this little battle up 
there. As you say, you could hive off the taxes that go to the 
school board and you would be in just about in the black this year. 


Mrs Rubinotr: Closer, *yes- 


Mr. Chairman: If you rolled into that the provincial 
Sales tax you paid on this, that and the other thing, all things 
being considered, you are close to being in the black these days. 
It still does not make us feel any better about it. What do we do 
wich this, CO puteitveas simplylasi iM can? 


Mr. Rubinoff: We have to operate it so that it does not 
cost us any more money. That is the first thing. The big 
investment has been made. Either you wipe it off the books or you 
keep running it, but that does not change. We are not going to be 
able to do anything about it. The decision was made to build the 
place and spend all that money on it. Now that we have it, to 
Close it would be a negative thing. It is really not going to do 
anything for anybody. 
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What we have to say is let us operate it so it does not cost 
us any more money. That is the first thing. Then let us try to 
make a profit. That is the next stage. Then we can decide what to 
do with it. We can decide whatever we are directed to do. 


Mr. Chairman: Is there anything we can do on the cost 
side of the ledger that would improve things? What if it became 
part of our community college training program and students work ed 
there on a regular basis as a part of their post-secondary 
education? What if we integrated it into some of the other 
ministries and the work they do? What if it became a cultural 
centre or a centre for studying the environment of the north? 
There have to be bureaucrats thinking of wonderful things like 
that. Is there any way any of this could be integrated into the 
process? 


Mr. Rubinoff: Are you talking about shifting money from 
one part of government to the other? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Rubinoff: You have all the travel costs involved. I 
am not certain if it really is going to benefit us. As it is, we 
are a training ground for the community colleges. They get credit 
fot thatyedo: they not: 


Mr. Boustead: Yes, they do. 


Mr. Rubinoff: We are doing that. I am not certain such 
suggestions as yours would be of great benefit to us. We could 
have a lot of government meetings there if we wanted to. 


Mns.Chairman: To tell you the truth, we looked at 
another hotel which the province owns here and it is heavily 
dependent on just that. The government regularly uses the Guild 
Inn in Scarborough for seminars and training sessions and things 
such as that. I am sure if we ended that revenue, the Guild Inn's 
financial picture would change substantially as well. I do not 
know whether we can afford to send all our people to Minaki. 


Mr. Rubinoff: That is right. They want to forget travel 
expenses. 


Mr. Boyer: We do more business with the federal than 
with the Ontario government because of our location. We do not do 
much with the Manitoba government. As Mr. Rubinoff mentioned 
earlier, we do good business with Manitoba trade and professional 
associations. Manitoba’ owns its own resort as well. 


We had a series of seminars late last year. It continued 
this spring with Canada Post. They were most remunerative for us. 
We can get the federal business because we are in the middle of 
the country. You can bring people from British Columbia and 
Halifax for almost the same amount as bringing them to Toronto. 


Mr. Chairman: The committee looked at what people were 
doing at the Fort William facility in Thunder Bay. One of the 


problems they tackled was to get people there. In that instance, 
they were looking at school tours and things of that nature, which 
is difficult. It is not an easy feat and also it is very expensive. 


The committee mused about the idea of attempting to do some 
kind of northern transportation package which would make it 
easier. For example, some of the wives went up on the weekend to 
join the members. It is difficult to get there for one thing, and 
the cost is equivalent to a vacation in the Caribbean or Florida 
or Europe, if you get into charter fares. 


That is a problem. When you add that to the cost of what you 
have to pay for a room and meals while you are there, if you say 
to somebody who gets a vacation once a year, "Would you rather go 
to Las Vegas or Minaki Lodge? then Las Vegas wins. Can we do 
something about the transportation side that might assist you do 
more business? 


Mr. Boyer: Deregulation. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. The Americans are saying that is 
really working out well. They are dumping them out in the fields 
every other week down there. 


Mr. Boyer: My wife bought a ticket to Chicago a day or 
so ago For $150 return. To go via Kenora to Minaki, whicn is a 
little farther, I believe, but not very much, runs to about $450. 
That is tough competition. 


Mra Chalitmans veces 


Mr. Boyer: There are signs there are going to be 
transportation bargains between the major centres in Canada. The 
business Mr. Boustead mentioned--was it Austin coming in? 


Mr. Boustead: Yes. 


Mr. Boyer: Minneapolis to Kenora is a great step forward 
for us. Many of you went in on norOntair from Dryden and that is 
marvellous. We must be the smallest community in Ontario to have 
scheduled airline service. When that service commenced this 
summer, they added Winnipeg-Minaki to the route, -and we got some 
publicity in the Kenora paper when Richard erected a sign at the 
Minaki airstrip saying, ‘Terminal 1, Minaki, Ontario." 


Mr. Chairman: He had the good sense not to write 


pterminal 2” there. 


Mr. Boyer: I do not know what we do to encourage lower 
air fares and more routes. I think it is gradually going to begin 
Eextiappen in this’country. It is really*up to: the carriers, and. 1 
think they will deal with major centres first, as they have in the 
United States. 


Mr. Boustead: I think we really underestimate the 
attraction northwestern Ontario has to people, specifically to 
people south of the border. We are talking to a lot of meeting 
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planners and decision-makers who would much prefer to have their 
conferences or their incentive trips come to Minaki than go to Las 
Vegas. It is a very different kind of experience. 


Interj} ection ts Lou muse Dew sceptical. 


Mr. Chairman: I will give you that. There were people 
crying on the plane back from Minaki. 


Mr. Boustead: I am sure they were all very happy coming 
beck from Minaki. 


Mr. Chairman: We have pretty well covered the waterfront 
on this. I hope you appreciate that our job is to review an agency 
and to make whatever recommendations we can that would assist with 
or tesolve some problems. Again, going back to the financing, it 
is incredibly difficult to get a handle on how governments spend 
their money, and we may have something to say about that. The fact 
that it has taken this long to get any kind of rough idea, whether 
we are in agreement on the numbers or not, is really quite 
ridiculous. I do not know whether we can go from here to 
developing something that will assist a place like Minaki Lodge to 
get into the black. 


Frankly, if that lodge were making money, members of the 
Legislature would be proud as punch of the place, because it is a 
magnificent site, a magnificent facility and a good holiday if 
people are able to get there, but there are a multitude of 
problems. We cannot resolve.expenditures of money that happened 
some years ago; we teally cannot do anything but cry about that, 
and we may cry a little bit about it. 


But we will report to the Legislature and we will. send you 
copies of the report. We would like to offer you the opportunity, 
if you have any late thoughts or ideas you would like us to 
consider, feel free to make them available to the committee. We 
are looking at. something that is very difficult to grapple with 
and I think we have some appreciation of what the board has had to 
look at and try to deal with in the last few years too. 


We thank you for your attendance here today and we look 
forward, 1 hope, to a little better times at Minaki Lodge. 


Max Boyer: Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I am 


delighted your committee visited the site. It makes a difference, 
we have found. 


Mrs. Marland: We did pay our own way. 


Mr. Chairman: Actually, one of the reasons we looked at 
sites like Minaki is that it occurred. to. us that there were at 
least 125 people down here, all of whom had an opinion on Minaki 
Lodge and maybe two of whom had actually seen the facility, so it 
made some sense to see what we were talking about. We do not 
usually do _thisyingpolitics. J tuis-anyexception, 


Thank you very much for attending the committee. We will 


stay for a little while and go in camera. We have a little 
drafting of reports and things to do. 


The committee continued in camera at 2:59 on < 
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The committee met at 10:10 a.m. in room 228. 
FOURTH REPORT ON STANDING ORDERS AND PROCEDURES 


Mr. Chairman: Are we ready to proceed? Before we start 
this morning, 1 would point out that you have a revised draft. On 
page 10, the first addition clarifies something that was pointed 
out to me. 


The report states there should be standardized hours for 
sitting, but on page 10 we had a section in the fifth paragraph 
which said that in a calendar system, on the 10th sitting day 
before the end of the term, one could put a motion to sit in the 
evenings, or on Fridays and so on, so we added words to clarify 
Euat. 


There is not a whole lot of relevance in it because in our 
recommendations on standing orders we codified the time, saying 
that we cannot sit past 10:30 p.m., for example, without unanimous 
consent; so in the new timetable we would not be able to sit past 
six o'clock without unanimous consent. This section points out 
that we could have an evening session and sit on the Friday in the 
last 10 days of the session. That is the first change. 


The second change is on page 85. The public accounts 
committee is included at the top of that page. Let us blame the 
word processor for the error; it lost the public accounts 
committee, and we have found it. 


The only other change I have noted is on page 97. 
Mr. Treleaven: Here comes the rest of the muzzle. 


Mr Chairman? 4c6.07. tomthe, parti inet ront,of vou that 
we have discussed before, on matters of confidence. That section 
runs from page 9/7, through pages 98 and 99--it is essentially what 
was discussed--and on to page 100 for a couple of lines. This is 
basically the McGrath commission's attempts to codify what is and 
what is not a matter of confidence. This spells it out in some 
detail. Those are the three areas where there have been changes to 
mourcdtaft:.. Amel right? 


Clerk of the Committee: "Publications" was added, and 
the implementation. 


Mr. Chairman: The publications section on page 101 is 
the other one. 


There is another one, which we should discuss a this morning 
because it is a little different. On page 102, we added a section 
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on implementation, mostly at my instigation because we have to 
address that. This recommendation says, in the wonderful language 
of parliaments, that at 12:01_a.m..on Monday, March 3; 1986, and: 
concluding at midnight on Thursday, December 18, 1986, we would 
have a set of provisional standing orders; in other words, much 
like we tried to do before. 


We recommended a year's trial of provisional standing 
orders; they would last for a year unless the House adopted a 
motion to make such provisional standing orders permanent. This is 
the same concept that the McGrath commission has used federally; 
that is, we make our recommendations, they are in provisional form 
for a year's test period, but a motion has to be put to make them 
permanent standing orders. That gives us a year to draft wording 
changes, pick up points we might have missed and give people a 
chance to say, "This was a good idea," or "This is not so good." 
The basic concept is that there would be a year's trial period. 


Those are the five areas that have been altered from the 
previous draft. How about some questions, comments, motions or 
whatever? 


Mr. Martel: On section 105(c), page 9l--page 92 in the 
revised draft; I am still using the old draft--is the word "may." 
The committee may, in its discretion, permit a member to express 
reasons for his dissent within its report." That should be 
'shall.'' I fear you can get a committee saying ''No, you are not 
going to put your reasons in the report." 


Surely a member should have the ability to include a dissent 
in a report. If it is left to the committee to decide, some 
committees might say yes, but others will say no. When you get 
majority governments, committees say, "You are not going to do 
it,''’ and there is no way you can get a dissent in. Every member 
should have a right; the precedent is there. 


Mr. Chairman: This is in the present standing orders. 
You are aware of that? 


Mr. Martel: Yess but 1 thinks weeshould change it to 
shall.” Two weeks ago, I was approached about the committee 
studying the economic problems of the world. There apparently had 
been a discussion at a committee meeting about whether they should 
be allowed to include their dissent. 


Mr. Chairman: So your proposal would be-- 
Mr. Martel: To change one word. 


Mr. Chairman: You would want to change more than one 
word. 


Mey Martel: No. “The committee ‘shall’. 

Mie iva Lrma. = older sin et Cos 1seretdonwsee. | Sombie 
committee would still have the authority to--do you want to strike 
the words “may, in its discretion," and insert the word "shall''? 
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Mr. Martel: ''The committee shall permit a member to 
1 


express.... 
Mr. Chairman: Let us try it on for size. Are there any 
comments about that? 


Mr. Warner: It's consistent. 
MrsseMarland: “mine. 


Mr. Chairman: We will all alter that and it will now 


tead ''shall.™ We are striking the words "may, in its discretion." 


Mr. Martel: I have one other question to Pub Sboryou gis. 
Chairman. We have a procedure in the House which is not a 
procedure and is not a rule and it is not in this reporPwltthas 
been bandied around a couple of times. It is called "a 
time-allocation procedure."' There is nowhere that you are drawing 
attention to it not being a rule of this House, except it was used 
by a majority when the majority could force its will. 


Mr. Chairman: What do you want to do about it? 


Mr. Martel: We should comment that it is not to be used 
until it is negotiated by some group. For us to continue to have 
something hanging there that can be used willy-nilly when there is 
a majority and it is not-- 


Mr. Chairman: Tell me what you want. 
Mr. Martel: A time-allocation motion was used-- 


Mr. Chairman: We know what it is. We want to know what 
you want to do. 


Mrs. Marland: No; I don't know. I do not, as a rookie. 


Mr. Martel: A time-allocation motion was a procedure 
used-- 


Mr. Trealeaven: A very democratic procedure. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, a very democratic procedure--used by 
the majority government last time to end a couple of debates. 
Rather than using closure, they introduced by the numbers game, 
the fact that they had a majority, a new procedure called time 
allocation. They tell you, well you have a certain amount of time 
and after that time we are going to vote on this bill. 


It is not in our standing rules, it is not in our procedures 
and they simply moved ahead in the House and voted and they said, 
"That is too bad, you guys can object to it but we are making a 
new rule." It is not by the standing rules, but simply because 
they had the majority. 


It is still not part of our procedures and I suggest we 
have to flag it and say, "This is not a rule.'' If someone wants to 
introduce it as a rule in the Legislature, that is fine. Until 
such time, it should not be used. 
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Mr. Treleaven: May I comment on that? 


Mr... Martels,You,haveselosure df yougwanteto put offsthe 
debate. 


Mr. Chairman: I am a little leery of entering into this 
discussion when I do not have a request or motion or anything in 
front of me. 


Mr Martel. lnwantedmaitoO) la. ea abouUt. Te. 


Mr. Chairman: Fine. We had three months to talk about 
things. We have addressed ourselves to the matter of closure. The 
time-allocation motion is somewhat different. It would be 
conceivable to add some text which might indicate that we are 
recommending the time-allocation motion not be used. I do not know 
how we would go about recommending that it can only be used if a 
bunch of people agree to it. 


Mr. Martel: This committee and the House would have to 
approve it as a part of the standing rules and procedures and that 
has not happened to this time in history. You cannot simply do it 
because you had a majority in the House one day and rewrote the 
rules. 


Mr. Chairman: As 1 understand it, in essense what 
happened was that a motion was put to the House. A motion is in 
order. Are we of a mind to say that you cannot put a motion of 
this nature to the House? 


Mr..-Treleaven Thats tsathexpownt-wvouscate, start ine Ja 
list of motions that may be put and a list of motions that may not 
be put. It was a motion of the House. The motion put to the House 
was that the debate would carry on this length of time and no 
longer than that length of time. Then it set out certain 
procedures that on the day following, etc., we would have the 
vote. But it was a motion. 


L020 (ams 


Mr. Bossy: Is it justethe wording ‘that you do not like? 
You do not like the wording. No one likes the wording of closure 
because it sounds so final. 


Mr. Chairman: The easiest way to deal with it would be 
to make some reference in the section on closure. 


Mr. Morin: What page is it? 


Mir (Chat rman’ 1 hi sion ages 29.6 !thatemiovotherimotion 
which limits debate is in order, or something like that. 


Mrs. Marland: If I may comment: Whether we are talking 
about time, or any other aspect of our procedures, it would be 
pointless in my opinion to have this whole package of procedure if 
at any time, in any situation, on any given day in the House, it 
simply takes a motion on the floor to supersede our whole 
procedural process. If we have a procedural process which an 
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all-party committee of the House has dealt with, and then 
ultimately this report is approved by the House, then we have to 
stay with that procedure until it goes back. satay 


At any time, amendments could be made to this but it has to 
go through the same process before it becomes final, otherwise we 
might as well throw this out the window now and just deal with 
what suits the moment of the day or the subject of the day or, 
indeed, the government of the day. I guess that is very simplistic 
for me to say because I have sat in the House five great weeks, 
but I do not see any point in having a procedure if it can be 
superseded at any moment. 


This would just become a guideline at the convenience of 
anybody. It could be at the convenience of the two Opposition 
parties to say, ''Today we are going to set this aside because we 
want such and such." 


Mr. Chairman: I am trying to test the waters here. It is 
hard to do that when I do not know what I am testing. 


Mreafreleavenssl tuiswanalogoushinwagslight «waysthat we 
do set aside the procedures of the House on emergency debates. 
There is a procedure set out that everybody will speak for five 
minutes, and so forth. We do set aside the normal Orders of the 
Day. 


Mrs. Marland: That is not the orders, though. 


Mr. Treleaven: In this case, if it is a motion for time 
allocation, it is a motion subject to all the rules of debate. It 
is also subject to filibuster. If anybody wants to stop this then 
the debate on the original motion can go on and on for weeks, and 
any opposition in a majority or minority House can block for weeks 
this time allocation going on. There is unlimited speaking on that. 


Mr. Martel: No, that is where you are wrong. 


Mr. Treleaven: There is unlimited speaking for the 
leaders of the House, the House leaders are very-- 


Mr. Chairman: There is no time limit on speeches in here 
at all. I sense some confusion as to what we are doing here. I am 
going to ask you to get a little more formal. I hope this is the 
last day that we are going to spend on rules. We have had a lot of 
chances to debate it. I asked you to come today prepared to make 
motions about what you want in or out of the report. I will 
entertain a little more debate about this matter. 


It seems to me, if I could help you, that the simplest thing 
would be to propose that in such a closure you make a notation 
that no other form of time allocation is acceptable or in order, 
or something Likethabiein other wordseye ainyouswantyito lallocaite 
time, you must do so by means of a motion of closure. It seems to 
me that would be the way to do it. 


I hear conflicting opinion about whether you want to do that 
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Mr. Martel: What bothers me is that my friend, 
contradicting his own argument, said that on a certain day, or in 
an emergency debate you set the rules aside. That is done by a 
formal motion, my friend. 


mice Chairman’ Somis tiinemablocatibon. 


Mr. Martel: No. That was something that was agreed to. 
Time allocation was never agreed to by anyone in any form except 
that the governmentvused its majority to bring it) insult isva 
totally new concept. My friend to my right is correct, you cannot 
re-write the rules just because you have a majority. 


Mr. Chairman: If somebody wants something in this. 
report, make a motion. 


Interjection. 
Mr. Chairman: I do not hear any motion. 


Mr. Warner: Mr. Chairman, come on now. We have been 
functioning all these days to try to develop a consensus. We have 
stayed away from-- 


Mr. Chairman: You cannot develop a consensus when you do 
not have anything on the table. That is my problem. 


Mr. Warner: But we have never done that before, and now 
you want us to operate in a different way. 


Mc. ChattmanzoYesoe bh do, becausesthisuismthemfinal: day, 
I hope, that we will be dealing with this report and I want to get 
it dealtiwiths 


Mri eWarner: hOkay; Ri@eappreciatesthatl.adt) 1s) juste thatowe 
have been functioning in a very different way up until now, trying 
to develop a consensus around adding or subtracting things. Now 
you have chosen that we must be formal, I do not really like that 
but I will play the game. 


I move that we amend section 32 to the effect that-- 

Mr. Chairman: Okay, let me help you out here. What you 
want to do then on page 29 under part XII on closure is to 
recommend that recommendation 32 be something like, "and no other 
time allocation motion should be considered." 


Mr. Warner: Yes, whatever. I am sorry I do not have the 
appropriate wording. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay, now we have something on the table. 
Mr. Warner: May I speak to that? 
Mire Chairmantn Yes.¢iLetewis itrys todo. thats 


Mr. Warner: Mr. Bossy raised the point earlier. The 
concept of closure is a suggestion that VOU janeweut ting: off 
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speech. Free speech is probably the basic element of a 
parliamentary democracy, so whenever you decide you are going to 
terminate speech, it sends little shudders up people's spines; it 
is a tough thing to do in a parliament. 


On the other hand, we have decided ts be a little more 
Straightforward in our standing orders and remove the previous 
question business which nobody understood. We decided to PUDBMLERin 
language which people do understand. The public understands the 
word ''closure.'"' It means you are cutting off debate. 


I think to be consistent and to continue to be 
straightforward with the public. it makes sense to say this is the 
only way you are going to end debate. You are not going to use any 
other fancy ways around it. If you want cut off debate, you use 
closure rather than time allocation which, I can tell yous lL folks 
out there will not understand what the hell that is. It is a fancy 
way of cutting off speech. 


Why not be straightforward and say you want to cut it off? 
If the government has an interest, for whatever reason, in cutting 
off speech, then use closure. Even if the government has to take 
knocks from the public, and it may in some instances get praised 
because it has introduced closure on a particular measure, at 
least it is straightforward and the people out there will 
understand. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay, let me try the wording for you. It 
would be a new standing order, 36(a), and it would read, "No 
motion to allocate time to any particular matter before the House 
is in order." Does that meet your requirements? 


Mr. Warner: Yes, that was precisely what I was going to 
say. 


Mr. Bossy: I have an awfully hard time agreeing with 
that, but I want to go back to what I said earlier. Closure sounds 
final. You want to test the waters on this thing; the general 
public is in agreement that after a certain length of time, debate 
should end. I can tell you it is much more popular to set time 
allocation. The public understands that. It does not Eulely 
understand closure. I do not care which one is used at a certain 
period of time. I say close the damn thing. 


That is so final. Giving time allocation at least leaves the 
perception that there is a reasonable time allocated to conclude 
the debates. With the two, we should be autonomous enough within 
the House that we could have this. It is a milder form of closure, 
but any way you cut it, it is closure. I do not care how you say 
time allocation, it is closure of a debate because you are 
allocating time. 


I do not think there is any reason why we should be afraid 
of having a motion which gives someone the freedom to make a 
motion within the House. We are restricting motions in that and 
that is the thing that bothers me the most. 


My. SMantel sehtrisandiipart wttounirulées arkehespresent 
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time. 
Mr. Bossy: But we are the creators of the rules. 


Mr. Chairman: I am trying to grapple for a consensus 
here. I hear a kind of a split that the proposal would be to say 
there is only one motion which can allocate time and that is a 
closure motion. You are not supporting the motion? 


Mr. Morin: I have not made up my opinion. 
Mr. Treleaven: I would not support it. 
102305 acm 


Mrs. Marland: Can I just ask another question? I do not 
see this discussion revolving around whether we accept motions in 
the House per se; 1 see it revolving around whether we are going 
to have a set of rules for procedure in the House or whether we 
are going to have a set of rules of procedure in the House which 
is merely a guideline and from day to day on any matter and by any 
party in the House, that set of rules can be set aside. 


I do not agree that we are talking about any motion on any 
day, except to do with procedure. It is very important that if a 
procedure in the House is going to be changed at the request or 
whim--or whatever other word you want to use--of any party, any 
government, any opposition or any combination of opposition, it 
should be done through a process. That is all I am saying. 


I concede the House is based on a great deal of experience, 
but based on the common sense I have and based on experience in 
dealing with procedure in municipal government, and I recognize 
there is a difference but not a complete difference, if we are 
going to have something that will work, then we have to make sure 
it works the same way for everybody all the time, regardless of 
who the players are. 


If we have rules for procedure that are developed through 
the process I have experienced the last three months and that are 
also based on historical experience, then that is the only way we 
should continue. If those rules of procedure have evolved over the 
years based on historical experience as to what works, then we 
better make sure those rules of procedure are in the House every 
day for everybody. If there is a change, it has to go back through 
the procedural process of change, not just through a motion on the 
floor. I accept that any motion on the floor is acceptable for any 
item being dealt with on the floor except procedure. 


Mr. Morin: Is it possible to have a ruling where we 
allow some form of flexibility? 


iin. Chairmen?  Mecouldesuse@interyect fora mindte, 
the Speaker would have a very difficult time saying the motion is 
out of order. I am trying to think of the circumstances. If, for 
example, the three House leaders had some kind of an informal 
arrangement that we would deal with the business Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday and take the vote on Friday, traditionally 
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the Speaker does not recognize that kind of a deal and he will 
turn a blind eye toward that. This addition would not prohibit a 
Speaker from saying, "Okay, we will handle this DY Phriday ae bute it 
_might make it awkward for him to consider that motion being in 
order. 


No matter what we wrote into the standing orders, at some 
point a Speaker has to interpret your standing orders for you and 
make rulings on these things. Even if we added this section, we 
would have done our best to say this is not a proper way to 
proceed, but a Speaker would still interpret the standing orders 


and say, "Notwithstanding standing order 36(a)"'--or whatever it 
might be called--'"'I am going to allow the motion to stand and to 
be put.’ Any member would always have a right to put it, a Speaker 


would have to give you a ruling on it, eventually the House would 
have to vote on it and you would have a debate. 


So I do not think it would be possible to preclude such a 
motion being put. What we are doing here is arming the argument on 
one side but that is not the way to proceed; we should be putting 
a closure motion if that is our intention. That is the way it 
would be played. 


Mr. Martel: Can I make two points? One, whenever this 
package goes back to each caucus and an implementation committee 
of some sort is established, I suspect you will see a little bit 
of give and take. I am not sure what is going to happen there. It 
is not the time allocation per se I so violently oppose, as much 
as it is the method by which it was introduced. The way it was 
introduced was contrary to every type of change in the rules. I 
was involved in the first major shuffle back in 1969, but we do 
not change rules around here by simple majority in the House, 
without the give-and-take of a committee and a proper procedure. 


I did not and do not like it, and it is unparliamentary to 
bring in a new rule called "time allocation" by a simple vote in 
the House by a majority government. That is not the way rules are 
changed. When one changes rules, everybody gives a little, 
everybody takes a little. If one does it this other way, there is 
not a rule in the book one cannot change by numbers, without any 
dialogue, discussion or formality. Simply any day of the week, 
somebody can come in and say, ''We are changing the rule today." We 
do not have to say we are changing it, somebody just moves a 
motion that says, standing rule so and so does not apply any more. 
How does one stop it? That is what he did here. 


Mr. Bossy: It was by unanimous consent. 


Mr. Martel: It does not take unanimous consent, that is 
the point. 


Mr. Treleaven: I would like to draw the attention, maybe 
of the new members, to the fact that, in my view, time allocation 
motions are different from closure or our old standing order 36. 
Our old standing order or a closure motion says, it is moved that 
we close or call standing order 36 and the debate is finished 
right now. Time allocation is a motion that says, we will be 
debating it in the future but in two or three days, a week and a 
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half, or whenever, that will be the end. Closure terminates it 
now; time allocation sets a time in the future at which the debate 
will end and a vote will be taken. I draw a distinction between 
the two. 


Second, Mr. Martel said he did not like the way it was 
brought about by a majority in the House. Our whole system of 
government is dependent upon the majority in that House governing. 
If 51 per cent in the House vote for a thing, then it carries, 
whether it is majority government as we had in the past or 
minority government as we have now. That is our system of 
government. 


Mr. Chairman: I. do not sense a consensus around the 
issue. 1 have a motion before the committee and I am going to put 
it to you. The motion is to add a new section, which will be 
entitled 36(a): "That the standing orders be amended by adding the 
following new standing order: 


"No motion to allocate time to any particular matter before 
the House is in order." 


That is the question before the committee. 
Mr. Treleaven: Mr. Chairman, under standing order 89(c)-- 
Mr. Chairman: You want 20 minutes. 


Mr. Treleaven: Yes. We hope it will be quicker so we can 
get our members in. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay, I will give you 20 minutes from 
10:38 a.m. and the committee will stand adjourned until 10:58 a.m. 


Mr. Martel: My friend should recall that to get time 
allocation the last time, his party had to use a closure motion. 


Mr. Chairman: Let us try not to go over the 20 minutes, 
gentlemen. 


The committee recessed at 10:38 a.m. 


LOa5s& Gems 


Mr. Chairman: A question was put to the committee and a 
request made to adjourn for 20 minutes under standing order 89(c). 
We have done so. 


Mr. Treleaven: A recorded vote, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Chairman: You will get your chance; just hold on for 


a minute. The question is that the standing orders be amended by 
adding the following new standing order: 





"36(a) No motion to allocate time: to any particular matter 
before the House is in order." 
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That is your question. Those in favour please raise their 
hands. Those opposed--I am having a little problem. We will cree. 
one more time. a 


All those in favour will please say "aye." 
All those opposed will please say "nay." 
In my opinion the nays have it. 


Motion negatived. 


interjection: Tre isiseito 4two: 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Warner moves that this committee adopt 
the report as printed. 


Is there any discussion? 


Mr. Treleaven: Yes. I am definitely opposed to that. 
That is taking 102 pages of a report that has been six years in 
the making and holus-bolus overlooking every bit of it. I am 
totally opposed to that. 


Mr. Chairman: We have a motion to adopt the report. One 
person is speaking against it. 


Mr. Warner: May I speak to my motion? I will try to be 
brief. There are a couple of major things. We have spent a hell of 
a lot. of time working at this thing. We had a meeting last week 
when we were presented with the material and asked whether there 
were difficulties with any of it. We have also made a considerable 
effort to try to develop a consensus on rule changes. 


Most of-this stuff is not new and goes back to previous 
reports. The material did not elicit any great cries of anguish 
along the way. If there were problems, last week's meeting was the 
Opportunity; we went through it page by page. I came up with seven 
or eight problems and raised them at the time. I felt satisfied 
with the answers I got that those sections were okay. 


I have examined the report and I am sure all members have 
done so, as it has been in our possession for some time. I think 
the time has come to vote on it. It does not make sense to delay 
any longer. There is no reason to delay. Let us just accept the 
teport and get on with it. It will be tested for a specific period 
of time from March to December. If people do not like certain 
rules, then they can deal with them. 


Mr. Bossy: I will be brief. I agree with the motion as 
PCriseprinted wandiwou hdevotewin (faveurdoficit. 


Mrs. Marland: In speaking to the motion that we approve 
the report, can you explain to me what happens procedurally in the 
House when motions are placed to do with procedures that are 
Outside this report? 
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Mr. Chairman: Yes. What will happen is the report will 
get tabled in the Legislature, a debate will be scheduled, the 
House will have a chance to say "yes" or "no' to the report in 
general and then specific motions will be placed. 


For example, there are recomendations in the report that 
have to do with changing the Legislative Assembly Act, so that 
portion will have to come in with the bill. Provisional standing 
orders would have to be printed and accepted by the House. There 
are some administrative changes that will have to be carried out 
by the Board of Internal Economy. 


The presentation of the report and the debate does not make 
it all happen; that is the first step in a long process. I gather 
there will be a fair amount of negotiating around whether we can 
do it, how we do it and how it is implemented. 


The general report will be debated by the House as to 
whether to accept or reject it. Much like the federal McGrath 
committee's report, an implementation committee is set up and the 
various wheels are set in motion to introduce changes to 
legislation, standing orders and administrative procedures where 
necessary. All the other steps then fall into place. 


Mrs. Marland: Is that dealing with what is printed in 
this report? 


Me. Ci atimean ses. 


Mrs. Marland: My question was, what happens after this 
report goes through the process you have just described and from 
time to time there may be a motion on the floor of the House to do 
with procedure or to set aside procedure? What happens with that 
motion vis-a-vis the item that was brought up this Pee Dy hire 
Martel? 


Mr. Chairman: The House decides that question. 


Mrs. Marland: Okay. The fact that this report goes 
through approved as it is does not preclude a procedural change at 
the whim of anybody in the House placing a motion. 


Mr. Chairman: You cannot preclude what the House will 
do. The House theoretically always remains in control of its own 
business, so the House decides. A motion is put, the Speaker gives 
a ruling and the House finally makes the determination. 


Mrs. Marland: If I wanted to place a motion to this 
committee this morning that procedurally the House adhere to this 
report once it has gone through all the final stages in the House, 
and that any other motion on the floor of the House to do with 
procedure be referred back through the process that developed 
these guidelines or rules, when could I place that motion? 


Mr. Chairman: That would be in order at any time in the 
House in the normal course of business. If the Speaker is not 
clear on how to make a ruling or wants further advice from this 
committee, it has been the practice to refer to this committee so 
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that -he is not on his own, so to speak. He takes it to a committee 
and the committee makes a recommendation and then reports to the 
House, & 


Mrs. Marland: As to the point that was raised earlier to 
deal with the question of time or any other item that might be 
added by anybody from this point on in this report, there could be 
a motion on the floor saying that aspect could be referred back to 
the whole process. 


Mr. Chairman: Nes. 


Mr. Martel: I cannot understand my friend's concern. 
Despite the fact this committee finalizes what it is going to do 
by a vote this morning, the thing is not finished. It is barely 
begun. It is going to have to go to the House for debate. 


As with all the rule changes that the member for 
Windsor-Walkerville (Mr. Newman) and I have seen over the years, 
it will go to an all-party committee because the House leaders 
will want to look at it with the whips to determine what is good 
and bad. There will be some give and take as the rules are ~ 
rewritten, as we did in 1969 and 1976, before a final package is 
adopted. 


There is no assurance that what we send approved to the 
House today will ever see the light of day. It is merely a report. 
You have consensus on this committee. There are a couple of things 
on which I would like to take more time this morning but I will 
not. I can assure you if it proceeds, I will want to see changes 
to things I do not agree. 


Since you people have spent so much time on this and it has 
been five or six years in the making, it is time it was referred 
to the House so the work can be done between now and April or 
March or whenever we come back to try it for a year. If we do not 
do it soon, it is going to sit on the shelf for another five or 
Six years, We really cannot continue to operate under some of the 
House's archaic rules. 


Mrs. Marland: Are you talking about April? 
Mr. Chairman: No. The suggestion is that the provisional 
Standing orders would start in March, at the beginning of the 


spring session. 


Mr. Martel: There is all kinds of work that is not 
debated in the House. 


Mr. Chairman: Is there any further debate on the motion? 
I have a motion that the committee report be adopted. 


Mr. Treleaven: May we have a recess for 20 minutes to 
gather the members? 
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Mr. Chairman: We have a request for a 20-minute recess. 
It is now 11:08 a.m. We will recess for 20 minutes. 


The committee recessed at 11:08 a.m. 
LisZ8: tatm. 


Mr. Chairman: The committee will come to order. We had a 
question ‘called.~ The request*tnder standing order 89(Cc) @iorea 
20-minute division in committee has been adhered to. We are ready 
for the vote and the motion is, "Shall the report be adopted?" 


Mr... Treleaven: May we*have wa’ recorded’ vote and names? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, you will get a recorded vote and 
names. 


We have had a request for a recorded vote. 


The committee divided on Mr. Warner's motion, which was 
agreed to on the following vote: 


Ayes 


Bossy, Mancini, Marland, Martel, McCaffrey, Morin, Newman, 
Sterling, Warner. 


Nays 


Treleaven. 
Ayes? 7;\ naye (1; 


Mr. Treleaven: I move that under standing order 89(d) 
this committee agree to include dissenting opinions in its fourth 
report on standing orders and procedures. 


The chair always likes these in writing. I do apologize for 
it being handwritten rather than typed out. 


Mr. Chairman: We have a request from a member to insert 
a dissenting opinion in the report. How does the committee wish to 
deal with that? 


Motion agreed to. 


1 Rees (OTR ae 


Mr. Chairman: Let me take a moment to thank you for 
about seven years of work and for your help and co-operation in 
putting that report together. Let me say too that because we have 
been in open session this morning, the draft report is the agenda 
of the committee and is available to anybody who wants it. It is a 
public document and was as of 10 a.m. today or whenever we started. 


We did entertain some discussion previously as to how we 
might proceed. The traditional formal way is simply that we will 
have a report which will be printed, tabled in the House, moved 
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for adoption, and a debate will be scheduled. However, the 
committee members previously suggested they might want to do 
something in addition to that, such as hold a press conference to 
explain what different aspects of it mean. Could I get some 
guidance? 


Mr. McCaffrey: Mr. Chairman, since you have worked for 
so damned many years, as you have alluded to, to make sure that 
some of these very reasonable and modest reforms are brought to 
the attention of the members, I urge you, through press releases 
and other means at your disposal, to get some public awareness of 
what your work and the committee's work latterly has been all 
about. 


I am under no illusions, and most assuredly you are 
not--Ross McClellan is not here but he is not because he has never 
had his name in the newspaper--that there is going to be any broad 
interest in this. However, having worked in this assembly and its 
committees, we know it is terribly important for the average 
citizen taxpayers to understand a little bit more, one hopes, than 
they might today about what the hell we are attempting to do and 
what changes we are recommending that might help to make this 
place a little bit more democratic, open and available ultimately 
to them. The bottom line is that the rights of the private member 
and of the standing and select committees of this assembly reflect 
pretty directly tthe eights poficc stizensicinuthe:province. 


1 would strongly urge you, and I would be supportive in any 
way I could as a member of this committee, that you get the 
broadest public awareness of the changes and, I hope, some 
discussion so we can bring in a report for debate in the assembly 
with a pretty fair understanding of why we have recommended what 
we have recommended. 


Mr. Chairman: Any other comments? 


Mr. Warner: I agree with Mr. McCaffrey. There are a 
couple of things. First, there has been a heck of a lot of time 
put into this, and it goes back a number of years. Some of the 
changes that are being recommended here are ultimately helpful. We 
must not forget what the Treasurer (Mr. Nixon) said the other day. 
When he presented his budget, he also presented a separate 
document about opening up the process. That happens to almost 
parallel the stuff we did. That is kind:of nice and it is an 
interesting thing. 


I would like to see us try to schedule a press conference at 
some point, whatever time seems to be convenient with respect to 
the timetable of stuff around here, so we can present the 
material. The press is not going to read 100 pages, right? Maybe a 
Synopsis or some kind of compilation should be provided so the 
material stands out. 


Inwadd it Lonpaif Oey Gheareporiitthatieis wtabLedinin <thesHouses.4 
would like to see a brief historical note as to what led up to 
this, the background, the five or six years or whatever it is that 
this took. There were some major players in this act before I came 
into this committee; I do not know who they were, but they deserve 
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mention in here. When I arrived on the committee, 1 was given a 
lot of material that had already been developed by other members. 
There should be some note as to who those players were and the 
roles they played. Also, our clerks and John Eichmanis and anybody 
else who participated in developing this deserve recognition for 
their work and should be in the front section as well. 


Mr. Ciai tment Welwrllnery Gio doa little foreword to mit 
which gives a bit of the history. 


Mr. Martel: I do not disagree with what is being said, 
but the key issue is the time to get it debated. A letter should 
be drafted to the three House leaders to get a response from them 
as to the date for the debate. 


It could sit there for many months. We should indicate a 
date once we know how long it is going to take altogether, and we 
should ask for the debate date. I suppose they will want to get 
through the legislation for the budget first, but we should ask 
for a debate on this report the first Thursday after the budget 
bills are passed. If we are that specific, the chances of getting 
it up early will be enhanced. 


If we are going to get stampeded into what is obviously 
coming, a late session with all kinds of estimates, the thing 
could get pushed back and pushed back. We should name the date we 
would like, the first Thursday after budgetary items are cleared 
out. That way we might get it. 


Mrs. Marland: Could I follow up on David's comment about 
the press release aspect? The press conference which you chaired 
when we presented the report on television in the House, the 
electronic Hansard, worked very well and positively for all the 
members of the committee. You seem to be particularly gifted in 
being-- : 


Mr. Chairman: Welly that ts true. 
Interjections. 
Mr. Chairman: Humility is my biggest thing. 


Mrs. Marland: You seem to be particularly gifted in 
being articulate *in translating “into “lay terms the complexityrof la 
report, as I heard you do in a very expert way with the electronic 
Hansard. 


I can see no point in handing a 102-page report to the 
media, any media. It would be better to have a press conference, 
which you chair, where we hand out a two-page synopsis to the 
media, as David just mentioned. We can also use it in our own 
ridings. Also; we could all be present and able to add something 
at the press conference if we wish. There could be a forum where 
the media can ask questions. We are still sitting 20 hours a week, 
but we are not sitting Fridays. 


Pewould like to seesyou;, ‘Mr 'Chairmany*organize a press 
conference and have, at that conference, a handout synopsis of the 
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report, which in turn all of us can use individually. I would hope 
the press conference could be as soon as possible, at a time that 
would suit as many of the members as possible. Perhaps it could be 
8:30 some Tuesday, Wednesday or Thursday morning, when we will all 
be moving into the House later in the day. 


Mr. Morin: I agree with what David and Margaret are 
saying. However, once we have set a date for the debate in the 
House, if it could be arranged to have your press conference at 
the same time, you could get a lot of publicity. 


I have a favour I would like to ask you. The synopsis would 
be only about two pages. I know the French network is extremely 
interested in it. Could it be translated into French? 


Mra Chairman rve's: 


Mr. Warner: That is a right, and it should be done. I 
like Gilles’s suggestion. I was going to come back on the list. If 
it is possible to schedule the press conference on the same day as 
the debate in the House, that will obviously require some 
co-operation from the House leaders to confirm a date. Then we 
must try to organize a press conference. It might help, although I 
do not know, if the press is informed that way; some of them may 


be interested in covering the debate. 


Mrs Mariland-atlhis#is public mow ,eand eit sisitgoing «to 
start being filtered out. Some of the press will have it right 
away, and some are going to try to interpret it. We should have 
the press conference right away, because we can have it a lot 
sooner than we will probably end up having the debate. 


Mr. MorinttINotiilé Grou ical litivemsindividually 1 Tivou 
called them, maybe you would have the answer immediately. 


ie o0 ams 


Mr =)Bossy:si eluehavecea short,.comment..0n re fhectingwoneals 
these changes that have been suggested, 1 see we all have our 
little pet areas within the report. If there is one area that lI 
feel very strongly about, it is the parliamentary calendar and 
timetable. That is a highlight in here. 


We are talking about bringing in civility, being humane to 
the members and their families, but at the same time looking as if 
we know what in the hell we are doing in this place on the basis 
of a schedule. We are doing business for people. 


Mr. Chairman: What a revolutionary thought. 


Mr. Bossy: I know there are a lot of areas that are very 
important for the procedures within the House but the first and 
foremost is to set the time, live within those times and know how 
to put your doggone legislation through during that time. We are 
doing time allocation in a sense. I just wanted to add that one. 


Mr. Martel: I thought you might. 
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Mr. Bossy: I feel strongly that we are going to have to 
highlight that somewhere. We are not going to put words in your 
mouth. Mrs. Marland said it wonderfully: you are the perfect 
chairman and you are going to say the right things. 


Mris. Marland:)1 didi notasay-that. 
Mr. Bossyeade spustpstretehedesit. as litt le-nfurthers 


Mr. Warner: This guy is bad enough in caucus meetings. 
Do not give him any more praise. 


Mr. Chairman: Any other comments on this? What I gather 
as a rough consensus is that we would like to do much as we did 
when we presented the report on televising the proceedings. I am 
told it will take us about a week or so to print the actual 
document. We will then table it. We will go through that process. 


Whether we do all this on the same day as the debate is 
scheduled will perhaps hinge on whether we can get to that debate 
within the next couple of weeks, which will be a little difficult. 
That is a good idea to entertain. | 


As a final notion this morning, could those who want to 
submit a dissent do so as quickly as they can so we can have that? 
When would you normally send this to the printer? 


Clerk of the Committee: It can go today but it has to 
have the dissent attached to it. 


Mr. Chairman: Could I ask those members who wish to 
enter a dissent to provide it to the clerk of the committee as 
quickly as possible? I would like to send this to the printers 
tomorrow or Monday if it is possible. I do not mean to put a time 
constraint on anybody, but is it possible to have you do that? 


Mr. Treleaven: Tomorrow or Monday is pretty tight. How 
about as soon as possible. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. That is about seven years' work in 
one morning and I want to thank you for your patience. 


TELEVISION IN THE LEGISLATURE 


Mr. Treleaven: Could you review for the committee the 


television in the House? 
Mr. Chairman: Yes, I would be pleased to update you. 


The consulting firm which has been hired to implement the 
televising of the proceedings presented a report to the Board of 
Internal Economy on Monday afternoon and the board adopted its 
report. All of what we recommended in our report is there, and a 
good deal more, I am afraid. 


The cost estimates are perhaps controversial. The cost 
estimates by the consultants are very close to what the committee 
thought they would be. Their estimate is that around $2.4 million 
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will acquire the capital assets required to televise the 
proceedings. The operational costs will be around $500,000. The 
distribution side of it is, as we thought, probably $1 million if 
satellite is used. That part of it has been kind of set aside by 
the board. 


The additional expenditures that you may have read about 
were encountered by the simple fact that the consultants pointed 
out that there is in the chamber, for example, a ceiling that 
consists of acoustic tiles to absorb sound. At some point they 
were painted over so that they no longer function as acoustic 
tiles. They have to be replaced. 


The floor of the chamber, according to the Ministry of 
Government Services, needs to be replaced and a subfloor put in as 
you do in a computer room now to simplify rewiring and changes in 
the way the assembly is laid out. A new sound system is required. 
Some changes in amplification are required with respect to the 
wall. Some building modifications are required. By the time the 
consultants, the Ministry of Government Services and everybody 
else finished with it, our humble suggestion that we televise the 
proceedings has become much more than that. 


The Board of Internal Economy, however, accepted the 
recommendations of the report and so far, if memory serves me 
correctly, has approved the initial engineering costs, which are 
about $235,000. That is the approval that has started. 


The process is that we will have a test period in the latter 
part of November and early December with minor modifications to 
the chamber so we can test for lighting, camera types and 
technology. 


Mr. Treleaven: What year? 


Mr. Chairman: This year. There was some discussion at. 
the board that if it is not possible to do all the renovations and 
buy all the equipment for the spring session, we may continue 
using that format to televise the proceedings during the spring 
session, the ultimate system to be in place by the fall session or 
shortly thereafter. 


The recommendations contained in our report have been 
adopted by the board and the mechanisms are in place to begin that 
process. I regret somewhat that the recommendations did not 
include beginning full television proceedings starting with the 
spring session, but it has not precluded that action. We may be 
Operating on an interim basis during the spring session. It 
appears possible we can adhere to that recommendation, though the 
full setup may not be in place until some time in the fall. 


Mr. Morin: Have they taken into consideration the 
redistribution? Are they planning to rearrange the floor? 


MireseGhalrmany Yes. 
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Mr. Warner: When we are finished with this, can you give 
us some idea of the future agenda? 


Mr. Chairman: I would be happy to. Are there any other 
questions about this? 


Mrs. Marland: My question is somewhat related and it is 
apropos the letter from Tom Stelling to the clerk of the 
committee, October 15, saying if we want casters on our chairs it 
should be at each member's request. Some of that is going to be 
done as part of the changes in the House. I request wheels on my 
eliair. 


Mr. Chairman: You make that request to Mr. Stelling. 
ORGANI ZATION 


Mr. Chairman: Other matters on the committee's agenda: 
we have a draft report on agencies, which has been altered 
somewhat. There is a bit of an additional text. I take it we want 
to deal with that next Thursday. 


I want you to give some consideration to whether you want to 
continue to do an agency review in February in the light of our 
recommendations this morning. You may have changed your mind on 
that and we have some timetable problems there. 


Also on the committee's agenda is a summary of the 
recommendations on reform of the budget process from the 
discussion paper of the Treasurer )(Mr.«Nixon). I takesthat in~ 
conjunction with the report we just dealt with. By and large, 
those two recommendations concur. Those matters are before the 
committee. 


The other major item on the committee's agenda, and I had 
hoped to get to it this morning but it is kind of late, is the 
report on appointments in the public sector. That matter has been 
referred to this committee. We have gone about as far as we can go 
in gathering paper from other jurisdictions and how people go 
about that process elsewhere. We will now begin--and at next 
Thursday's meeting we should perhaps go to some kind of a 
timetable--the section dealing with how we go about this. 


I am mindful that the committee on previous occasions has 
said we want sets of public hearings on the matter so the public 
has a chance to make presentations. You may want to call witnesses 
before the committee, staff in the Premier's office or ministers 
of the crown who want to make comments or recommendations--or Mr. 


Mulroney, who is an expert in the field. 


Li you wouldPrhink about how’ you wouldvlike to do that 
between now and next Thursday's meeting, I would like next 
Thursday to do two things. One is to set up how we will continue 
on the appointments in the public sector report and when we will 
have public hearings, and what kind of witnesses you would like to 
have appear before the committee. We can begin to schedule that. 
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Second, we will proceed through the draft report on the agencies 
we reviewed this summer. 


Mrs. Marland: When do you hope to have the report on 
appointments completed? 


dee) Uo ay i. 


Mr. Chairman: At least our first major report on that 
should be done by the end of the fall session, depending on how 
things go. You may want to continue that in the spring session in 
some other form or you may want to decide to make two reports on 
it. However, I think our intention is to have a report finished by 
the end of the fall session. 


Mrs. Marland: Yes, I was hoping it would not take that 
long because, in the meantime, the process goes on. 


Mr. Chairman: The other thing you might want to consider 
at next week's meeting is whether, in the interim, a request 
should go to the government to discontinue appointments, slow them 
down or review them in some other way. It is ridiculous that the 
committee would be taking on a major report on something such as 
appointments in the public sector, which is a big item, and the 
government continues to make them. 


However, I would also be mindful that vacancies will come up 
in certain agencies which will have to be filled. 


Mrs. Marland: Of course. That is how 1 would like to see 
us discuss it next Thursday, to see how quickly we could complete 
Bavreport. Lt iseaivery important subject. You just’ said it is a 
very large one and there is no question about that. 


Further to your comments about- agencies, boards and 
commissions to be reviewed in February, will we be presented with 
a list of ABCs next Thursday and decide then whether we will 
review those and which ones? 


Mr. Chairman: Tomorrow we’can send you a list of all the 
agencies. Members who have been on the committee previously will 
have that but we will send it out again so you will know what the 
agencies are. If you want to do another review in February, we do 
not have to make the choices next week. Next week I would be happy 
if you just tell me whether you want to continue that process. 


Mrs. Marland: Will the list indicate a year in which 
that was last reviewed? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, what we normally do is send the 
complete list of all the agencies and it will indicate which ones 
have already been reviewed by the committee and when. 


Mr. Warner: On the public appointments, we have some 
background material now, do we not? 


Mr; Chairman: yes. 
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Mr.<Warnere dtpiseitomevarioussjurisdaetion sagbswkt ain 


an organized fashion? 


Mr. Chairman: I would like to have Mr. Eichmanis prepare 
a synopsis of that. You may recall, in respect to many 
jurisdictions, we did not all want tc carry the 30 pounds of paper 
home, we appointed Mr. Eichmanis to carry 25 pounds home. So there 
will be a synopsis presented. 


Mr. Warner: What is a reasonabie time in which to expect 
to receive this? 


Mra Eichmanis:#iisyou gust want? avlist,11, can; getithat 
to you probably by tomorrow; if you want an actual summary of what 
each document contains, it will probably be next week. 


Mr. Chairman: Is there any further business? The 
committeee stands adjourned until next Thursday at 10. 


The committee adjourned at 11:54 a.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURAL AFFAIRS 


Thursday, November 7, 1985 


The committee met at 10:10 a.m. in room 228. 
TELEVISION IN LEGISLATURE 


Mr. Chairman: As the first order of business this 
morning, we have invited a representative of the consultants who 
ace working on implementing the televising of the proceedings. Two 
people are before the committee this morning. Michael Applin is 
the consultant for the firm that has been retained by the Board of 
Internal Economy to do the detailed work. You may know Tom 
Mitchinson. He is the director of information services. 


I believe we are going to have a slide show this morning. I 
proposed they have the presentation they made to the board a 
couple of weeks ago. I thought it would be of some interest to the 
members. It will take 15 or 20 minutes and then we could have 10 
or 15 minutes for questions. 


Mr. Mitchinson: Thank you for the invitation. We are 
pleased to share an update of the television system with the 
committee. Our presentation this morning will be divided into two 
basic parts. Mr. Applin will give a general presentation on the 
project as a whole, including overhead slides. That will be . 
followed by a briefing on the test period that has been approved 
by the Board of Internal Economy to begin November 18. It would be 
best for Mr. Applin to go ahead with his presentation. Please feel 
free to interject at any point with questions and then we will 
deal with the test period. 


Mr. Applin: This is a presentation we made to the Board 
of Internal Economy about two weeks ago in connection with the 
proposal to put electronic Hansard in the House. It is an overview 
of the proposed system. 


I am going to follow this table of contents. Briefly, I will 
take you through what we perceive to be the objectives of the 
system, deal with a little of the background and then give you in 
some detail an overview of the proposed system with its major 
components of video, audio, lighting and other pieces. I will then 
deal with the important issue of distribution of the signal. l 
will also give you our initial proposal for the staffing numbers 
we will need to run the system when it is up and operational, a 
sense of the implementation schedule and the budget. 


As our guideline, we used the report of the standing 
committee on procedural affairs and agencies, boards and 
commissions to a great extent in trying to come to grips with the 
nature of the system. We put forward what we think are three basic 
objectives of the system. 


First and foremost, it has to be a system that provides an 
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accurate and informative record, both audio and video, of the 
proceedings of the House and key committees. Second, the intent is 
to get the signal out to as many of Ontario's residents as 
possible, with particular reference to those who do not have easy 
access to the legislative process such as people who come from the 
north and those who are handicapped. Third, from your perspective 
as members sitting in the House, we have to ensure the system has 
a minimal impact on your working conditions and the architectural 
beauty of the chamber. We have to be concerned about that. Those 
are the three objectives we have been working towards and 
considering in our design. ‘ 


We spent a considerable amount of time looking at what has 
been done to date. From your visits to Regina and Ottawa, you know 
there are two systems operating in Canada. We can benefit from the 
experience of both those jurisdictions and avoid some of the 
pitfalls they fell into. We noted you particularly favoured the 
approach used in Saskatchewan and we think it is an extremely 
efficient one, given the needs of the Saskatchewan Legislature. 
However, I think Ontario's needs are different. This is a much 
bigger House in a physical sense. It sits longer and is a more 
complex operation. We have a distribution problem that is 
different from that in Saskatchewan, inasmuch as Ontario is 
larger; we have a bigger population that is distributed far more 
widely. 


I think you also have to recognize that Ontario is the 
leading province in Canada with respect to population and 
influence on national affairs. In a national context, I think the 
Ontario Legislature looms larger than that of Saskatchewan. You 
have to consider that when you are designing a system to cover the 
proceedings of this House. 


The last point I want to make, and I am sure you are fully 
familiar with it, is that this is a complex undertaking. It 
involves many people and organizations. To give you some idea of 
how complex it is, this is a bubble diagram of the major 
components or organizations that have to be dealt with when we are 
considering the system. If you consider the middle red circle as 
being the legislative television system, then there are several 
components that cluster around it and several issues that arise. 


For example, there is the question of distribution, which 
would involve dealing with TVOntario and the internal distribution 
within the Legislature. Changes to the House are being 
contemplated and proposed to the seating, the mechanical systems, 
the lighting, the number of desks in the House and the cabling 
that is going on for Rogers Cablesystems and the Datapoint system. 
All those have to be factored into this because they affect the 
chamber. 

é 

There is a key interface with the Hansard operation and we 
have to concern ourselves about the audio interface and the 
control of the camera. We have brought in the experience of others 
in Regina and Ottawa. 


You have requested we deal with enhanced capability. By 
that, I mean the availability of translation services and signing 
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so that hearing-impaired residents of the province can understand 
what is going on. Then we had to concern ourselves about archiving 
and libraries. It is a complex system. 


I would like to take you through an overview of the proposal 
we are making with respect to five major components, the video 
system, the audio system, the architectural changes that will be 
required to the chamber, the lighting and the acoustics. 


Let me deal with the video system with respect to two 
components in relation to the chamber and the committee room. 


I am going to put up a diagram of the legislative chamber 
with the Speaker's dais here. We are proposing five cameras in the 
House as shown on that diagram. There would be two on either side 
situated over the entrances to the members' lounges, recessed into 
the wall and framed so that there is a continuity of design from 
the doorframe up and around the aperture, blackened inside so it 
is as inconspicuous as possible, and then there would be a fifth 
camera to focus on the Speaker. 


With respect to the kind of coverage you would have, one 
gets a sense that we can pretty well cover all aspects of the 
chamber with those five cameras, given that they will be able to 
pan to those angles. 


20220 t acme 


One other feature I would like to talk about in a little 
detail is the degree of control and how we are going to control 
the movement of these cameras. You all saw the Regina systen, 
which is essentially a semi-automatic control system whereby the 
Hansard audio operator selects a microphone. That triggers a 
computer-controlled action whereby a preset position of the camera 
is selected and then the camera pans, tilts, zooms and focuses on 
the member whose microphone has been selected. We are proposing 
the same approach. It is a very economical approach that gives a 
relatively quick response. 


Fine-tuning or fine-positioning of the camera is done 
remotely by an operator in the control room. For example, if focus 
needs to be fine-tuned or the signing bubble is at the top 
right-hand corner and we have to move the frame a bit, that is 
done by the remote control operator. 


There is a slight complication in the way you operate here 
that is different from that in Saskatchewan. At times you have 
more than one microphone open. In that case, two cameras will be 
Operating, one on one microphone and one on the other microphone. 
There will be need for manual intervention, for someone to decide 
which picture.to show. There will be someone in the control room 
making a decision as to which video picture goes on air. 


We are proposing to put the control room in the existing 
Hansard area up behind the Speaker's gallery. I understand Hansard 
is going to be moving and has agreed to that. 


Mr. Mitchinson: It is just the audio control area 
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directly behind the Speaker's gallery, the long, thin room. It is 
not where the New Democratic Party members are moving, just so 
that is clear. It is only that one room. . 


Mr. Martel: We would never give that up. There would be 
war. 


Mr. Mitchinson: It is right behind the Speaker's 
gallery. It is the wall right behind the clock. 


Mr. Applin: There is enough room there for us to 
position all the control room equipment and the operators will be 
situated there as well. 


In addition to the automatic control of cameras, there will 
be a character generator that throws up the member's name and 
constituency from our computer-stored source. In addition, we will 
have what we call a scroll on the bottom line that will give 
petiodic information about what is going on, what the issue in 
debate is and other information necessary to inform the viewer of 
the proceedings. 


Are there any questions about the layout of cameras in the 
House? 


Mr. Newman: Is that a copy of another system in another 
parliament somewhere? 


Mr. Applin: Regina has this software control approach. 


Mr. Newman: No; I am saying the setting up of the 
cameras. 


Mr. Applin: Do you mean in this way? 
Mr. Newman: Yes. 


Mr. Applin: Not directly; Regina's cameras are situated 
in the corners. 


Mr. Newman: You are really experimenting as opposed to 
using some system that is already operating. 


Mr. Applin: Yes. I should make the point that it is our 
intention to try various camera positions during the four-week 
test we are proposing. We will come to that later. This is our 
initial thought as to where best to put the cameras to cover the 
House. It also fits in with what can be done in an architectural 
sense. 


These cameras will be recessed into the doorways above the 
members' lounges and they will stick out a bit into the members' 
lounges, but it will all be boxed in and the cables will not be 
noticeable. That will enable us to get at the servo-assisted heads 
without extensive renovations if there is any need for repair. It 
has the least impact on the look of the chamber. We are concerned 
about that as well. 
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Mr. Mitchinson: Perhaps I could add that during the test 
period, at some point we are going to try putting three cameras on 
one side and spread them out to see if that makes any difference 
in the coverage. We will experiment that way. The indications at 
this point are that five cameras will be sufficient to provide the 
coverage. 


Mr. Applin: In the test period, we will have the cameras 
on the inside. We cannot put them on the doors. We are building 
two more of the boxes that were used for the constitutional debate 
and we are putting them inside the doors. 


We looked at the traffic patterns of people coming in and 
out of the lounges. They tend to come out, turn away from the 
centre and go up to their desks. There is little traffic between 
the two doors. We think the least intrusive place to put those 
boxes is on the inside, but we will be experimenting with moving 
those boxes to see whether there is better coverage. 


Let me deal with the proposal for positioning cameras in a 
committee room. Let me then deal with the proposal for positioning 
cameras in a committee room. We are proposing four cameras 
positioned in this committee room as per the diagram. You can take 
views of the committee members and also of witnesses or people who 
appear before the committee. Four cameras are the maximum. We are 
still experimenting, quite frankly, with three or four. There are 
some thoughts about reducing it by one, but no more than four 
cameras will be required for the Amethyst Room to cover 
proceedings... ; 


Mr. Morin: Are these manned cameras or are they 
automatic? 


Mr. Applin: They will be remote-controlled, but they 
will not be software-controlled like the ones in the House. They 
will be controlled by a person with a joystick in an adjacent 
control room. 


Mrs: Marland: Are you aware that this committee's 
recommendation was for two in the committee room? 


Mr. Applin: Yes, we were aware of that. We felt two were 
not sufficient to provide coverage of both the proceedings of 
members of the committee and also people who are making 
representation to the committee. 


Mrs. Marland: Why can you not just have one at each end 
of the room? 


Mr. Applin: You will then get people in profile on one 
side of the committee or backs of heads on one side of the 
committee. 


One thought we were discussing yesterday, and itvis) still 
very much in that stage, is to have only one camera at the front, 
which could be moved on a track, depending on the way the ° 
committee room is set up. It would sit centrally for the most 
part. For example, if I were in that committee roon, it could pick 
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me up from up there. You could do it with three. But if you do not 
have two on either side here, then you get the backs of heads of 
some committee members and the profiles of others. We are still 
experimenting with that and we have to come back. 


Mrs. Marland: If you have one camera at the end of that 
room, you are going to get-- What is the cost of one camera? 


Mr. Applin: For these cameras with these heads, we are 
talking about a much less expensive piece of equipment than the 
equipment that will be in the House. We are talking about $50,000 
for the camera and about $30,000 to $40,000 for the 
remote-controlled head. 


Mrs. Marland: So you are talking about $100,000? 


Mr. Applin: Give or take, yes. 


Mrs. Marland: I think for a committee we can do with 
two, -but that is a personal opinion. 


Mrs Martel: 1 do notesnane iL. 
Mrs. Marland: That is fine. Thank you. 


Mr. Bossy: I tend to agree with Marg on that. We are 
talking about spending a lot of money here with more cameras. The 
seating plan of the room should be able to accommodate two. Change 
the seating plan to what we are used to in this type of setting. 


Mr. Applin: Those are the changes we will be 
experimenting with. We are in the very early stages at this point. 
We have really concentrated most of our efforts on testing and 
trying out designs for the chamber. The committee room is 
something we have to spend more time on. Your points are well 
noted and they are quite valid. We will take them into 
consideration when we get into the more detailed design. 


Mr. Martel: Let us not get caught in the suggestion that 
there is agreement on what my friends have just said. Why would 
one spend $7.5 million and then try to nickel and dime it in the 
committee. The committee is an extension of the House. Can you 
imagine being in the middle of proceedings and having a camera in 
front start to slide across and then stick? We can stop the 
proceedings. We can do a whole variety of things. Why would we not 
want excellent coverage? 


That is only one committee room. I do not expect it will be 
used in low-profile hearings. The standing committee on social 
development might have wanted that type. of thing for the 
presentations on Bill 30. To start to nickel and dime it after 
getting to where we want to get, after how many years, seems to me 
to be-- 
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Mr. Bossy: You are saying what is a million. 
10-750 a.m. 


Mr. Martel: C. D. Howe said that 20 years ago, if I may 
make the comparison. I would not say what is a million. I would 
say what the hell is a billion in today's terminology. If you are 
going to have a good television proceeding, why would you take it 
out of the House and start to nickel and dime it in the committee? 


Mr. Chairman: We should just point out this is a very 
preliminary study of what might be done. No final decision as to 
what will be done has been made yet. 


Mr. Applin: It is wiseful’‘to)getithe views ofthe 
members. We appreciate that. 


Mrs. Marland: We started off with less than $2 million 
when this committee approved this. My friend Mr. Martel is saying, 
"Do not nickel and dime us ‘for $7.5 million.'' That is not where we 
left it. 


Mr. Martel: There is something wrong in that §7.5 
million figure. The restructuring of the Legislature was called 
for back in 1976. We have not done it. Let us not have Government 
Services or whoever is responsible blaming the entire 
restructuring of that Legislature on television. That is a red 
herring. 


Mrs. Marland: I agree, but you were the one who just 
said, "Do not nickel and dime it." 

Mr. Martel: The restructuring of the Legislature is a 
distortion when it comes to $7.5 million because the chamber 
should have been fixed 10 years ago. 


Mrs. Marland: No question. 


Mr. Morin: I think what Mr. Martel is saying is that if 
we are doing a job, let us do it well. I agree 100 per cent. 


Mr. Martel: Thank you. 


Mrs. Marland: You can speak two languages. Elie is not 
French. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Applin, try again. 


Mr. Applin: I would like to make one more point about 
the control area. We need a control area to put equipment and to 
place a remote camera operator. We are proposing to annex the room 
of the Sergeant at Arms and move him elsewhere. That is what the 
control area represents. It is his room with access. 


Mr. Chairman: Again, that revolutionary effort has not 
been completely successful yet. 
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Mr. App lin: No. olna@tiicha proposal. 


Mr. Chairman: Battle plans have been drawn but the war 
has not beea fought. 


Mr. Applin: I am sure that is the case. 


I also should mention there are two or three alternative 
uses the committee room can be put to. I am told that 
previously--I am not sure how long ago--Rogers provided a studio 
where members could go and make their own programs that could be 
distributed to their constituencies or put out over cable TV in 
their locale. This room would be set up and could be used for that 
purpose. If a member wanted to make a local cable TV program to 
use back home, this room could be put to that use. 


Teleconferencing is another use the room could be put to. 
The equipment is there. If you wanted to have a real-time © 
conference with people in other parts of the province or the 
country, the equipment is there for that purpose and could be used. 


Those are two alternative uses the committee room could be 
put to. ~ 


Let me push ahead and, while I am talking about the video 
system, deal with the issue of archiving. Archiving is a concern 
you raise in your report. 


We have noted your requirement for archiving of at least two 
copies, one to the provincial archives and one to the legislative 
library. We are proposing that copies be made when the program is 
being recorded, that we use half-inch tapes for’ the archives and 
the legislative library and record a three-quarter inch, which is 
a higher quality tape, to be retained by the TV unit for the 
duration of the session. At the end of the session, we would swap 
the half-inch in the legislative library for the three-quarter 
inch that the TV unit has held. That will mean the high-quality, 
three-quarter inch copy, which can be used for dubbing and 
broadcasters who wish to get copies, will be retained by the 
legislative library. . 


We also are proposing that all dubbing work be done by the 
TV unit. They are the professionals at doing that. That is why we 
want the copy to be in the legislative library close by the TV 
unit, but the legislative library and the public archives would 
have viewing facilities. That is the most economical way of 
handling the archiving and playback issue, considering two issues 
in particular: cost and storage of tapes. They are not cheap. 


I would like to push ahead and deal with the audio system. 
We are proposing to revamp the audio system. The present system 
does not provide sound of broadcast quality. It is not impossible, 
but it is not easy to interface the present audio system with the 
semi-automated camera operation that is proposed for the video. In 
our design, we are providing for 116 microphone positions that 
will allow you to expand as needed or move your seating around, in 
addition to, obviously, the Speaker and the Hansard personnel. The 
system will operate as at present. In other words, a Hansard 
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operator will make the selection of the microphone or microphones 
to be opened. 


We are also recommending some architectural changes to the 
House to provide an opera box in the Speaker's gallery where the 
Hansard control operator would sit. This would give the Hansard 
Operator an unobstructed view of the House and would allow us to 
build a housing for the Speaker's camera underneath. The opera box 
would be designed in keeping with the treatment on the galleries. 


Mr. Mancini: I understand you would put the opera box in 
the centre of the Speaker's gallery. 


Mos 2ADDLAn + a Dace ieeCOorreccy. 


Mr. Mancini: We have assured the private media their 
work and ability to record whatever they wish in the House would 
not be diminished by a TV Hansard. By putting an opera box in the 
Bees oF the Speaker's gallery, you are removing them or pushing 
them oft. 


Mr. Applin: We are displacing them rather than removing 
them, by a few feet on either side. I recognize what you are 
saying. We have already talked to representatives of the press 
gallery about moving them to one side to allow us to place a 
Camera in the centre for the test period and they have agreed to 
iG. 


Mr. Mancini: I do not see any problems in placing the 
one camera in the centre, but I do not see what the difficulty is 
in keeping the Hansard person exactly where he is now. He has been 
there for as long as I can remember. 


Mr. Mitchinson: He has some real difficulty in seeing 
everyone to activate the microphones. 


Mr. Mancini: He will not activate the four rows. 


Mr. Mitchinson: Yes, he still will from where he is. We 
recognize that the committee's report, which we accepted, stated 
that the television media would stay where they are. When this 
opera box extension is designed, it will take that into account. 
The preliminary thought was that it would be lower down so it was 
more above the entrance to the chamber, as opposed to at the level 
of the press gallery. The architectural people from the ministry 
have indicated that is possible. We are aware of the undertakings 
that have been made to the gallery. 


Mr. Mancini: When you say the architectural people from 
the ministry, whom are you speaking of? 
¢ 


Mr. Mitchinson: Natalie Liakus is the architect who has 
been working with us on it today. 


Mr. Applin: The concern we have is that this whole 
System--the speed at which the video cameras respond to someone 
being recognized and standing--is entirely dependent upon the 
speed of the Hansard operator in picking up that microphone. That 
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is the crucial link in this chain. If you want a semi-automated 
system, that Hansard operator has to be on the ball and able to 
pick up who is being recognized so the cameras can get into 
position. If that Hansard operator's view of the proceedings is 
obstructed in any way, the system will start to break down. 


Mr. Mancini: I would like to talk to the president of 
the press gallery before I go ahead on that because we were very 
clear in our report that we were not going to fool around with the 
rights of the private media. 


Mr. Chairman: You should know the attempt is being made 
not to interfere with the private station cameras now. The opera 
box will be built out over the House and lower so as not to 
interfere with their camera positions. That is the concept. 


Mr. Mancini: They can do that and not affect the 
integrity of the structure? 


Mr. Chairman? That*is* what we are told. 


Mr. Martel: They cannot get the Speaker's end anyway 
from their position now. Their cameras are fastened. They cannot 
get over to see directly down below. That has always been part of 
the problem. They can shoot out far, but they have never been able 
to shoot tight. A few feet in front is not going to jeopardize the 
people they cannot get at present. They cannot get the other ones 
anyway, unless they hold the camera upside down. . 


O40 ga. me 


Mr. Applin: The proposed audio system will also provide 
you with the capability of simultaneous translation into English 
and French. You could possibly, if you wish, distribute those 
signals to the floor of the House. It will have that built-in 
capability. The archival videotapes will carry two audio tracks: 
one with the actual sound from the floor of the House in whatever 
language people are speaking and an English track. 


The sound to the members desks is going to be provided by 
individual amplifiers and they are going to be selectively muted. 
In other words, if somebody is speaking, the amplifiers in a 
circle around that person's desk will be muted so that you do not 
get this booming and feedback that you can experience if you do 
not do that. We are also going to provide sound to the galleries 
as is currently the case. 


We will also provide English language sound to wherever the 
Signing person is. That will be used to produce a sign language 
representation of the proceedings of the House. I indicated the 
output of the combined video and audio systems. We have to provide 
both a signed and an unsigned video to the distribution point. The 
Signed video is for distribution across the province. The unsigned 
video is for pickup by members of the media who probably would not 
want the signing bubble there. 


Mr. Warner: You are designing a system which would 
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include sign language as opposed to or also closed captioning? 


Mr. Applin: We are designing a system which would 
include the ability to provide sign language. We have taken a look 
at the issue of captioning. Our first estimates of the cost of 
captioning are quite high. Captioning is done by what is known as 
the Canadian Captioning Development Agency. The costs for 
captioning run somewhere between $2,500 and $4,000 an hour. You 
probably also know that there are two captioning systems in use in 
Ontario. There is no standard or common captioning approach. 


Second, the penetration of decoders in the province: There 
are very few decoders out there. Our initial runthrough of the 
costs versus the penetration to the hearing-impaired population 
versus the benefits was that captioning was excessively Paes 
for the benefit derived from it. 


Having said that, the design of the system does not preclude 
adding captioning. What we have costed in our estimates and our 
proposal is for signing, the cost associated with providing 
equipment, a room and a signer to do this, rather than going the 
captioning route. 


We recognize that we have to go back into the captioning 
issue and investigate it in more detail, but in the time we had to 
prepare this for the Board of Internal Economy, we made a decision 
early on not to go down the captioning route any further until we 

had time to collect more information. 


Mr. Warner: I understand the area and the issue. The 
cost differential is incredible, and I know that. In rough terms, 
you are comparing something like $30 an hour versus $3,000 an 
hour. It is enormous. There is a philosophical problem. There is a 
philosophical difference of opinion with respect to one system 
over the other. That is something which the committee and the 
folks who are attempting to design this should be aware of. 


In my opinion, in the long run it is not to the greatest 
advantage of hearing-impaired people to rely upon sign language. 
It does help to remove those individuals who are so impaired from 
the mainstream of our life. The closed captioning is a superior 
System because it does bring people more into touch with our world. 


The cost of doing that, if you break it down per capita for 
hearing-impaired people, is expensive, and I understand that. It 
is a tough reality to deal with, but whatever decision is finally 
reached, the people making the decision should at least realize 
there is a philosophical problem and there is a difference of 
Opinion even among hearing-impaired people about which is the 
Superior system. : 

I very clearly state that my preference is for closed 
Captioning. If the final decision is that it is not economically 
feasible at this point, I would at least urge that the system have 
the capacity to add it at some future date. It is important that 
we add it when we can afford it, but at least we should recognize 
that is superior and that at some point we will attempt it. 
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Mr. Applin: The design does not preclude the addition of 
closed captioning at some later date, and we have made that 
provision. As I said earlier, we will have to go back into the 
captioning issue, investigate it in more detail and crepare an 
analysis of costs versus benefits that deals with the market out 
there, the decoders, the likely projections for the costs, etc. 


Mr. Chairman: Is there an organization you could work 
with on this? 


Mr. Applin: There is the Canadian Captioning Development 
Agency. 


Mr. Chairman: It might be worth your while when you do 
go back into it to look at groups and organizations that represent 
people who have hearing impairments and see what their preferences 
are. From my knowledge of it, there is an argument over two 
different decoding systems. It seems to me you could spend a lot 
of money with very little benefit if you happen to choose a system 
that people were not using or were not prepared to use. 


As I say, it might be useful when you do go back into that 
area to see if you can contact organizations representing people 
with hearing impairments and see what their preferences are. 


Mr. Applin: We will. 


Let me deal now with one issue of immediate concern to all 
of you who sit in that chamber as part of your working day, and 
that is the lighting issue. We are very aware that it is a key 
area of concern to you. We have retained lighting consultants, who 
have recommended an initial approach which we hope will cut back 
glare without losing an adequate level of illumination for the 
Cameras to operate within. 


What we are doing is attempting to disperse the light, hence 
cutting glare down to less than 30 per cent of present levels, and 
then to add the lost illumination, because you will lose 
illumination as you try to cut glare. 


Mr. Mancini: May I ask you a question? 


MeScApplin: ales, air. 


Mr. Mancini: Actually, it is from a working, health and 
safety point of view. I know how bright it is now, and the lights 
are turned off an hour and a half after question period begins. Is 
this type of lighting possibly injurious to a person's eyesight? 
For example, I have a responsibility to be in the House today from 
two to six o'clock, and since I am an out-of-town member, I will 
probably be in the House from eight until 10:30 tonight--most of 
the time anyway, give or take an hour here and there. I may end up 
sitting in the Legislature five hours today. I want to know if 
that is going to affect my eyesight. 


Mr. Applin: I am sorry; I am not qualified to pass 
judgement on that. 
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Mr. Applin: The point is taken. I cannot give you that 
answer. I do not know, tv be honest with you. 


Mr. Mancini: I think we have put up with something that 
has been intolerable. I do not know how the members have put up 
with it over these past years, first with those lights that were 
wrapped around the poles and now these other lights. I am 
expressing my own concern, but some of my colleagues have also 
asked me to express forcefully their concern about lighting. 


Mr. Applin: A lot of the concern is about the glare. One 
of the things we are trying to do is to cut that back and then add 
some indirect lighting, which is less of a discomfort for the eyes. 


Mr. Mancini: I am asking you to check with someone who 
would be able to tell you whether over a long period-- 


Mr. Bossy: I have had four and a half years, Mr. 
Mancini, sitting in there. 


Mr. Mancini: That is why you cannot see today. 
Mr. Applin: We will check that out. 

Mr. Mancini: I am serious. 

Mr. Mitchinson: I am serious too. We will. 


Mr. Bossy: We sure do not want the lighting they have in 
.the House of Commons. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Applin, perhaps we can get you through 
this and then take some questions. 


10-50 a.m. 


Mr. Applin: Okay. We will be experimenting during our 

test period to determine the optimum lighting conditions. We are 
going to be trying low lighting levels, and we are going to be 
adding some indirect lighting. There is going to be considerable 
experimentation during the test period to find the best method. If 
the methods we try are not acceptable to members, then we may have 
to go to more radical methods. We will have to come back to you 
and talk about that at that time. We cannot predict at this stage. 


Mr. Warner: I have two questions on the lighting. First, 
are you also taking a look at the possibility of a dropped 
ceiling, with lighting under it? : 

Mrh Appin: Wer looked at that. ‘but; first of ald it would 
Create So uaene because the chandeliers will have to stay, and 
they create shadows. Second, I understand the ceiling is of some 
cultural and historical value; underneath there are murals. 


Mr. Warner: Yes. Somebody painted over them. 
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Mr. Applin: They painted on panels that were put over 
the murals. 


Mr. Warner: Is that going to be restored? 


Mr. Mitchinson: No, i,do,not, think.it. can.be--well,_it 
is there. It is not that the murals have been painted over; it is 
just that they have been covered over. 


Mr. Mancini: Can we remove the cover? 


Mr. Mitchinson: You cannot remove the cover because to 
light the chamber adequately without a lot of the glare you are 
experiencing now, we have to do it indirectly by bouncing the 
light off the ceiling and down. The ceiling has to be white to do 
that. That is a very important element of this lighting proposal. 
That is the only way you can do it and still decrease the glare 
you are getting now. 


Mr. Warner: So the murals are still underneath? 
Mr. Mitchinson: Yes, they are still underneath. 


Mr. Warner: These treasures will remain hidden from 
view. 


Are you experimenting with different types of cameras as 
well, with low-light cameras, for example? 


Mr. Applin: Yes, we are. A new generation of cameras has 
come on the market that work under much lower light levels than 
the ones currently being used in the House by the broadcasters. We 
will be experimenting with those. Maybe I can deal with that when 
we come to-- 


Mr. Warner: Are you doing a combination of light levels 
with new camera equipment? 


Mr. Applin: Absolutely. 


Mr. Mancini: Let me ask you a question since you have 
completed that sheet. The chairman says we can ask questions as we 
go along, after you have completed each sheet. 


Is there a camera available that does not need a lot of 
lighting or that can work with the chandelier lighting? 


Mr. Applin: I do not believe that even the new 
generation : cameras can Operate with only the chandelier 
lighting, but we will be trying that during our tests without any 
supplemental lighting, with the chandeliers as they currently 
operate. We will obviously have to do that outside of question 
petiod,. when the broadcasters are filming from the gallery. 


Mr. Mitchinson: That is another problem we had with it. 
Even if we can come up with a camera that can operate under room 
lighting, the television people cannot operate under room lighting. 
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Mr. Mancini: Yes. But it_only takes one hour to solve 
their problems; our problems go on for 20 to 30 hours a week. 


Mr. Mitchinson: A summary statement on it is that 
whatever lighting we put in there is going to be of a 
significantly lower level and have significantly less glare than 
you have now. My hope at the beginning was that we could do the 
whole thing with chandelier lighting, because to me that is the 
answer. But that does not appear to be the case. Expert opinion on 
it is that we cannot do that. 


Mr. Mancini: Let cus%try~ 


Mr. Mitchinson: We will give it a shot, believe me, but 
it does not look optimistic. 


Mr. Applin: Maybe I can summarize the architectural 
modifications we have talked about as we have gone through this. 
First, placement of cameras in recesses above the doors to 
members' lounges. Second, construction of an opera box slung below 
the Speaker's gallery to accommodate Hansard and the Speaker's 
camera. Third, conversion of the current Hansard area into our TV 
control room. If you wish, we will also be able to provide a 
public viewing glass wall so people can see what is going on 
inside the TV control room. Last, modification of the room off the 
Amethyst Room to contain a control room and displace the 
Sergeant-at-Arms. 


Mr. Mitchinson: He will be well accommodated. 


Mr. Mancini: He is going to be well accommodated? Are 


you sure about that? 
Mr. Mitchinson: Yes. I am sure. 
Mr. Mancini: I was just checking. 
Mr. Mitchinson: Others will ensure that. 


Mr. Applin: Let me deal then with the last issue around 
the system: acoustics. You have acoustical panels up in the 
galleries but somebody painted them over, so they do not work 
because they are hard surfaces again. What we are proposing is to 
Temove those acoustical panels that have been painted over and put 
back operating acoustical panels that are in keeping with the look 
of the chamber. That would stop the reverberation, the bouncing of 
sound through the corners of the galleries, and would improve the 
acoustics. That is a simple, quick fix that can be done relatively 
easily. 


Let me deal with the issue of distribution of the signal, 
because having produced it, we have then to get it out to as many 
people in the province as we possibly can. The responsibility of 
the system we are designing ends when we deliver the signal to the 
Bell television operating centre, which is down on Adelaide 
Street; it is the building with the big dishes on the top. From 
there, TVOntario picks up the distribution across the province via 
a satellite system. 
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Let me deal with internal distribution first. The internal 
distribution to members' offices, to caucus rooms and to the front 
lobby for viewers, etc., will be via a dedicated cable that will 
be run through the building. You are familiar at least with how 
that operates; the Ministry of Government Services is installing 
that. a 


Mr. Warner: We are each going to get monitors in our 
offices? 


Mr. Mitchinson: You are each being wired to accommodate 
that on the assumption-- 


Mr. Warner: We are hooked into the wire? 


Mr. Mitchinson: It is a decision that has to be made as 
to whether monitors are provided to members. We are certainly 
anticipating that is going to be the case; so we are cabling to do 
thac:, 


Mr. Warner: Good. I mean it would be silly to put a 


cable in and not have a set. 


Mr. Bossy: They have not done that in Ottawa yet. You 
have to buy your own television. You could use the cable; that was 
provided and eventually-- 


Mr. Chairman: They have now. Each member has two video 
monitors in his or her office. | 


Mr. Bossy: They have done that, but they did not have 
that last year. 


Mr. Warner: Well, we should jolly well have the monitors. 


Mr. Mancini: Could I ask you a question then? Is running 
the cables to each member's office part of the $7.3 million? 


Mr. Chairman: That is being done now any way. They are 
just hooking into an existing system. 


Mr. Mancini: Okay. What about the members who do not 
have offices in the main building? 


Mr. Chairman: That is also being done now at the same 
time, 


Mr. Morin: Tough -Luck. 


Mr. Chairman: Perhaps I can interject here. With the 
installation of computers is the rewiring of the building. This is 
simply working in conjunction with the installation of that cable. 
Wherever your office is, you will be hooked into the computer 
System, and part of that will be hooked into the electronic 
Hansard system. 


Mr. Mitchinson: There has just been a development on 
that, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mew MitchinsonssNowtle tseynothing) that™changes it; atlas 
just being done in two steps. The computer cable installation is 
going ahead now because the method of cabling the computer is not 
the same as it is to cable the video. That is going ahead now, but 
the other will be in place whenever it is necessary for this 
project. 


Mr. Martel: Is that the quarter-inch cable? 

Mr. Mancini: That is something separate. 

Mr. Chairman: Yes. 

Mr... Mitchinson:/ihateis’ right: 

Mr. Chairman: It is a separate system. 

Mr. Mancini: About a year ago we approved that, I guess. 


Mr. Applin: Let me deal with the distribution beyond the 
internal distribution to the House. TVOntario, you should know, 
has agreed to transmit the signal to the satellite. They have been 
very helpful to us in discussions with the Canadian 
Radio-television and Telecommunications Commission on whether a 
licence is required and whether they can hold a licence. They are 
working closely with the Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications as the responsible ministry around CRTC policy to 
make sure that happens properly. We are working closely with 
TVOntario. We have a meeting with Sandy Birkenmayer tomorrow 
morning to see how. they are progressing on that. | 


‘Mr. Mitchinson: I should add that what we see as one of 
our big jobs over the next few months is dealing with the 
distribution aspects of this project through the cable television 
network in the province. It is unfortunate for us, but the cable 
TV operators do not operate under an effective association; so we 
are going to have to approach them individually and convince them 
to participate in the project. 


Mr. Mancini: Are they not battering at our doors to get 
this? 


Mr. Mitchinson: I think some are, to some extent. 


Mr. Applin: They are interested; it is a question of 
where they Pre it in. They said, "If you had been here five years 


ago, we would have had all sorts of space and time to fill." Now 
the band is getting cluttered, particularly with those cable 
Operators who do not provide a converter service. They basically 
have channels 2 to 13 to fit you in somewhere. So it is a question 
of where they fit you. 


Mr. Mancini: Are you telling us there is a possibility 


in some areas that cable companies will carry it from gavel to 
gavel? 


Mr. Mitchinson:, Yes, 2 
Mr. Applin: That is our going-in position. That is what 
we want them to do. 


Mr. Mancini: And there are channels available? 


Mr. Applin: Look at the converter services. In Toronto, 
if you look at Rogers, everything from 36 to 61 is available. 
Sorry, I think 45 is used, as well. If you have a full bandwidth, 
a 60-channel capacity system, then there are channels available. 


Mr. Mancini: People in Toronto will be able to watch Mr. 
Warner every day then. That is wonderful. That is great. 


Mr. Warner: The ratings will improve tremendously. 
flail. 


Mr. Applin: We are negotiating with individual cable 
companies around how this should be carried. We have already had a 
meeting with Rogers and with the president of the Ontario Cable 
Television Association. 


Mr. Mancini: But we are not going to allow them to carry 
this week's Legislature next week, are we? 


Mr. Applin: We have not addressed that question, quite 
- frankly. i 


Mr. Mancini: I think that is important. 


Mr. Applin: TVOntario have offered to carry question 
period on a delayed basis at the 11:30 to 12 time slot. You may 
know it now carries question period from the House of Commons. It 
has offered to substitute question period from Queen's Park, but 
on a delayed basis. 


Mr. Mancini: Is that the best they could do? 


Mr. Mitchinson: That is what they have agreed to do at 
this point. They have also agreed to develop programming around 
question period if the committee requests it. I think they are 
very much aware of the committee's view that there should be 
better coverage than 11:30 at night, but we have not yet focused 
that since it is down the road a bit. We are very much aware of 
what you people want. 


Mr. Bossy: The comment was made here to do it well if we 
are going to do it, which we are. But the only way to do it well 
is to have a separate channel available for that purpose only. 
Otherwise these other cable companies will just plug in when they 
feel like it. 


Mr. Martel: I find the whole thing about televising at 
11:30 at night obnoxious. I find TVOntario's position obnoxious. 
Maybe we should cut off all their funding by about $40 million a 
year or tell them they are going to operate it in the middle of 
the day when it can be used in schools and so on as part of the 
Curriculiuy. 
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Mr. Mitchinson: The TVOntario issue has not been 
resolved. We have not received any decision from TVOntario as to 
what they are going to cover. It is ongoing. 


Mra® Martel :> Thetvaluehot- thissisinote ati11:308 at) nichts 
in my opinion. It is that we can get it into schools, 
universities, community colleges and high schools, so it becomes 
part of what a teacher can use when they teach people about 
politics or man and humanity. If we are going to pump $39 million 
or $40 million into TVOntario as a government, we should have some 
prime time from those beggars. That should be our approach. 


Mr. Applin: The throwaway comment I made about 11:30 is 
not the end. All I am saying is that their first reaction was: 


"The minimum we can do is to replace the House of Commons that we 
tun now. Let us continue our discussions around how it is used." 


Mr. Martel: My concern is that we make it valid in 
today's society and through the education of our kids; that is in 
prime time during the day so it becomes part of the school 
curriculum if teachers want to use it. 


Mr. Applin: I think your point is well taken. 


Mr. Warner: I ama little frustrated over this, because 
that was their position when they came in here and talked to us. 
One of the things I thought we had tried to make clear to them was 
that we were not looking at this as an either/or situation, either 
Ontario or the House of Commons, regardless of the time slot. I do 
not think we want to be seen as trading off against the House of 
Commons, that somehow our programming is more important. It is 
surely of an equal status. TVO perhaps has an obligation to cover 
both the Legislature and the House of Commons. 


They have dug backwards. They know this system is not coming 
into place until March 1986. If they want to look at an interim 
measure for the spring, fine, but surely between now and next fall 
when they have to plan their new programming for the fall, they 
Can come up with a little better answer than 11:30 at night. 


Mr. Mitchinson: We will certainly deal with the issue 
With TVOntario. 


Mr. Warner: I do not mean to dump on you. 


Mr. Chairman: It is somewhat irrelevant whether or not 
TVOntario itself carries it if the programming is available on a 
local cable service. It makes no difference whether TVOntario is 
broadcasting this if you can pick it up off a local cable channel 
at the same time. h 


Mr. Warner: In some areas, yes. 
Mr. Martel: It does create a problem. If you are in 


southern Ontario you have these, but there are many parts of 
northern Ontario there is no cable. 


Mr. Chairman: There are many parts of southern Ontario 
where there is no cable too. 
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Mr. Martel: My friend who lives 10 miles west of Sudbury 
in the town of Walden has no cable, but there is 95 or 96 per cent 
coverage now by TVOntario. That is a network that we fund heavily. 
I do not want to dictate to somebody, but when you are putting in 
the kind of money we do to keep that thing going, then I think we 
have a right to say that is part of the ongoing democratic process. 


Mr. Chairman: At any rate, that is a matter of 
negotiation. I would really like Mr. Applin to get through this 
presentation because there is a part in the next one you might be 
interested in too. 


Mr. Applin: Let me just finally say we have already made 
contact with representatives of the major news networks, CFTO, 
CBC, Global, etc., and also with the president of the press 
gallery to keep them up to date with what we are doing. So they 
will be communicated with throughout the process of developing 
this system. We are very conscious of the agreements and the 
commitments you have given to the news agencies. 


On the issue of staffing, what we tried to do is to make a 
first cut at the number of people we think will be necessary to 
Operate the system as we proposed it, both in the House and in the 
committee room. There is obviously a need for somebody to deal 
with the overall administration of the TV unit--a director of 
broadcasting. Also probably a technician to deal with the issues 
of technical feasibility throughout the system. 


In terms of the assembly room, we see the highest: coverage 
being staffed by a director plus two camera operators and a 
technical operator, a person who ensures tapes are in place, the 
members' names come up properly and the technical operator also 
spells off the two operators. In the committee room, we see that 
being operated by a technical director and one camera operator. 


We have made a first stab at estimating staffing 
requirements for translation and signing. It depends on whether 
you want to go with translation and signing for gavel-to-gavel 
coverage or only for question period. We have estimated a total of 
five people if you want full coverage and three people if you want 
coverage for question period only. 


The signing person does not have to be anywhere near the 
House as long as he or she is within sight of a video and the 
audio. He or she can be in a room with a Camera, or at TVOntario 
for that matter. But you will need people to spell off the signer, 
because he can only keep going for a certain period of time. Of 
course, I think the need to spell off translators is even more 
acute. You can only translate for a certain period of time. 


I would like to deal with the issue of implementation. Let 
me just bring you up to date with some thinking that has gone on 
in the consulting group around the problems of getting this system 
ine 


Eeelosacn. 


First, we have the issue of delivery of the computerized 
camera heads. It takes six months to design and test those 
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computerized camera heads. By testing I mean the software 
development, the integration with the control panel, making sure 
it does what it is supposed to do, the engineering design. So . 
there is a six-month delivery on those. If we start, which we have 
done, developing the specifications and going to tender, we are 
unlikely to take delivery of those before June 1986 at the current 
rate. 


Second, we have that growth of issues around the House and 
the changes that are needed in the House. You are all aware of the 
crucial seating problem. You may not be aware of the fact that the 
floor is a mess underneath. It is very difficult to get under that 
floor in its present state and pull cable through. It is a 
spaghetti junction under there. We need a window of about 12 weeks 
to put the system in place, make the architectural modifications 
and get out. 


Let me just finish my line of thinking, if I may, Mr. 
Martel. We need a clear 12 weeks of time to do that. We understand 
it is unlikely we will get 12 weeks over the Christmas break. We 
cannot get in there to install the equipment anyway because we 
will not have the time until June. So what we are proposing is 
that you give us 12 weeks in the summer where we can do all the 
changes that are being proposed to the chamber. That means 
relaying the floor, putting the new seating in, making all the 
architectural modifications related to this system, putting the 
new audio system in, installing the lighting and the cameras. That 
would mean you would be up and running with a test of three to 
four weeks in October to get used to the system with a broadcast 
date of November 15, 1986. 


Mr. Chairman: The other thing you might want to add is 
that when we went to the board with this, we entertained some 
discussion that to have a starting date of March was contrary to 
this committee's wishes and many other members' wishes. So the 
other proposal on the table is if we are relatively satisfied with 
the product that is put together by the end of the four-week 
testing period, in other words after we used temporary cameras, 
temporary stands and some adjustments to the lighting, the board 
Will entertain the notion of using that technique during the 
spring session. If that works out, it would mean we would be able 
to begin some broadcasting in the spring session of this year. It 
gets us around the technical problems and problems of rebuilding 
we have run into here. How actively that is pursued by the board 
depends on how successful we are during the trial period in the 
latter part of the fall session. 


Mr. Mitchinson: I would like to add just a couple of 
comments to that. Certainly the distribution of that signal for 
the spring session would be very limited. We could not make much 
headway on the distribution side. 


My own personal concern about the signal is that when it 
goes out and is finally in place, I want it to at least 
approximate the quality of what we are ultimately going to 
deliver. I think people's first impressions of what we are doing 
are very important. If we are going to get a significantly 
inferior product prior to the introduction of our audio system and 
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our quality camera system, then we have to think very seriously 
about whether the price is worth it. We will test this stuff in 
the next little while and we will be in a better position after 
that to make some decisions. 


Mr. Chairman: The other thing I have noticed is that the 
CBC, for example, which has steadfastly and resolutely refused to 
use very much footage from the House, has begun to use feed from 
the House, with existing lighting, existing cameras and an 
existing audio system. It is now using it on the news reports, 
which is somewhat different. 


Mr. Applia: It bought new cameras. Maybe that is why. 


Mr. Martel: I really want to raise an objection to 
June-July as the period for the construction of the floor and the 
desks. We were led to believe in July, when we agreed to the 
tempotary arrangement that is now there, that it would change by 
October of this year. 


I am no expert, but I know a little bit about-construction. 
To put a subfloor on another floor does not take three months. We 
have been hornswoggled into that seating arrangement. It took 
government services two and a half full months. I went into that 
Legislature with Ross McClellan and the Sergeant at Arms in July, 
before the present arrangement was made. 


It was temporary so it could be done while the House was out 
this past summer. It is an awful seating arrangement and I cannot 
understand, when one considers that the job is the straight 
cutting of floors, one floor and then a second subfloor, putting 
in four rows of desks and running some wires underneath, why in 
God's name one even starts to tell me it is three-month job. That 
is what I am being told. I can bring you in two good carpenters 
tomorrow who would tear that whole bloody place out and put in 
that new floor and a subfloor and be able to run wires to whatever 
you want to connect to in about three weeks. I know a little bit 
about it and I have relatives who are in the bloody business. This 
government services crap just blows my mind. 


Mr. Mitchinson: It is somewhat unrelated to this 
project, but I can let you know that at the Board of Internal 
Economy last Monday, there was a presentation from the Ministry of 
Government Services about it, they considered whether or not to go 
with an interim solution in the winter months and the decision was 
to not proceed to do anything on an interim basis. 


Mr. Martel: I am simply saying we were hoodwinked when 
we agreed to the arrangement that was supposed to be done this 
summer. It took Government Services two and a half months to put a 
floor plan before us. That is heavy-duty stuff, drawing 125 desks 
in three or four different configurations. That is really rough 
work and it takes two and a half months to do that. I understand 
that ditficuity. 


Mr. McCaffrey: It took two and a half months to figure 
out how far back to move Mr. Sterling and I. 


Mr. Martelsylogthat git?) 

Interjections. 

Mr. Martel: There was a proposal for a gondola. 
Interjections. 


Mr. Martel: It is just insane every time you let the 
Ministry of Government Services touch anything in this building. 


Mr. Chairman: At any rate, this is the work of the 
wonderful Board of Internal Economy. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Warner: You had what I thought was a very reasonable 
suggestion on this, and I think that we should, as a committee, 
make what we think is reasonable and can be achieved crystal clear 
to the Board of Internal Economy. For starters, if the goal is 
that live television goes out of this place in the spring of 1986, 
then people are going to start moving. There is no question, that 
for whatever strange reason, the Ministry of Government Services 
appears to resist any kind of change around the place. They do not 
like the idea of the Speaker having control of the building. They 
do not like the idea of making changes to this, that or anything 
else, but somehow, the wishes of the members have to prevail. It 
is the members who assemble here. . 


Mr. Chairman: If I am ever allowed to get through this 
consultant's report to the committee this morning, we might be 
able to consider motions of that kind. 


Mr. Warner: I am sorry. I got triggered there. 


Mr. Applin: Let me leave you then with two last slides 
on the budget. Let me first tell you the assumptions we made 
because there are a lot of assumptions in this budget. It is a 
preliminary budget and 1 want to emphasize that. 


We have shown all of our costs as list costs. Recognize that 
you, as a government, will be able to negotiate with a selected 
Supplier to get discounts of approximately 15 per cent off list. 


Second, we have assumed operating expenses for the enhanced 
Services, the signing and the translation, for gavel-to-gavel 
coverage as opposed to just question period. We have assumed that 
the staff of the unit will be full-time, although some negotiation 
will take place around the terms and conditions of their 
employment because of the time they will not be fully utilized. We 
assume that you pay provincial sales tax at the full rate. 


What I have shown in the budget on the next slide is the 
cost of the system you proposed. When you went out and took a look 
at Regina, you came back and proposed a system that covered the 
House and the committee rooms, without any particular reference to 
the need for reflooring, relighting or a new audio system. I have 
Shown those costs separate from the cost of enhancements that have 
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come up as a result of our investigation. I have also shown 
estimated capital operating costs and have split it into 1985-86 
budget year and subsequent budget years. 


Diez Ua. ie 


What you get are two charts: The basic system which is the 
top chart and the enhancements contained in the bottom chart. Full 
cost and what it would be if you save 15 per cent on the capital; 
Capital operating, a total figure, 1985 and 1986. 


If you look at the system you designed and proposed in your 
report, -it=comes out at roughly $4.4 mitlion=at*ftullecost or?$3.9 
million if you take the 15 per cent off the capital that you are 
likely to be able to negotiate. The enhancements are going to cost 
you roughly $3.2 million or $2.9 million, depending on whether you 
go full or reduced cost, for all the changes associated with the 
lighting, the acoustics, etc. 


The 67.3 million is a combination, as Mr. Martel has pointed 
out, of the $4.4 million and the $2.9 million. 


Mr. Chairman: This is a little difficult to get across 
and you may be asked some questions about it. It is worth noting 
that our number of around $2 million was in the ball park. The 
additional cameras, the additional work that has to be done is 
what has taken this out of sight. 


We are, to my regret, probably going to be hung with the 
idea that in the process we are going to rebuild the chamber. I 
wish that were not so, but that is so. That is how the numbers got 
Guiterthis hag iis 


What this committee recommended has been roughly adhered to. 
The cost estimates are somewhat higher than we had originally 
anticipated. The difference is that a lot of other work that has 
to be done to the chamber anyway has been rolled into this project 
somewhere along the line. There is not very much we can do about 
it. This is not our job. This is the job of the Board of Internal 
Economy. They chose to do it this way so this is the way it is 
going to be done. 


It makes no difference to me whether you put in a new floor, 
new acoustic equipment, build this and do that. It all had to be 
done at some time. I just regret somewhat that it got rolled into 
Chis proposal, but there #c1s. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Bossy: Was there an estimate made, prior to 
considering television, of the cost? We know there is 
redistribution and more members are going to be in this 
Legislature. What money would have to be expended on changes--more 
wiring in the present House because there are more microphones; I 
am talking without television--to accommodate the redistribution 
if there are 140 or.150 members. 


Mr. Chairman: It is not unreasonable to Say CiacsOr Cnis 
cost estimate, a little better than $3 million would have been 
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spent at some time under some recommendation, no matter what. It 
might have been that we had a redistribution and we need more 
seats. It most likely would have been that we simply needed a 
different seating arrangement anyway. It would have been in 
response to complaints from members about the current audio system 
or about the glare of the television lights. One way or another, 
about half of this expenditure would have occurred with or without 
the televising. 


Mr. Morin: It should be expressed that way too. 


Mr. Chairman: My only complaint is that I would have 
preferred if it had been done in that way. I read the newspaper 
story too, and I had to answer the reporter's questions. I think 
the truth did come out in the story, but that was not in the 
headline. 


Mr. Bossy: It follows what Elie said about the seating 
plan being wrong, that we should make those changes during the 
Christmas break. We should be able to do that. Then that would be 
separated--once we go to the television at the end of June, then 
it is related to the televising of the House. The accommodating of 
lines in that floor, the accessibility to the floor itself will 
always have to be there for repairs or whatever it might be. If we 
could get that construction in place during the Christmas break, 
we would go a long way towards separating these costs and we would 
avoid being accused of spending $7 million for televising instead 
ot $3 million. 


Mr. Chairman: I was just grateful that they did not © 
include the domed stadium in this. That is about all that is lef 
out e 


Mr. Newman: They thought of it. 
Mr. Chairman: I am sure somebody did. 


Mr. Martel: We replaced the sound system five years ago. 
We did not get the right equipment and we turned around and put in 
some more equipment. Remember that hassle? That is not part of the 
cost of television. We had to go to a new sound system because the 
present one does not work right. 7 


Mr. Mitchinson: We do not see it that way, either. Our 
hope initially was that the existing sound system would be 
adequate to drive the new video system, but it just is not. 


Mr. Martel: It is not even good for the use made of it 
now. 


Mr. Chairman: At any rate, all of this is discussion on 
a matter that is within the purview of the board, not of this 
committee. 


Mr. Martel: Let me defend the board. They do not put 
that together; it is put together by staff and is laid before the 
board to consider in that light. 
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Mr. Treleaven: What is going on? Are you trying to 
defend the Board of Internal Economy? 


Mr. Martel: Management at the Board of Tnternal Economy 
could have divvied it up and presented it to the board the way 
they wanted to, and the board would have accepted it that way. It 
is not the six members who sit on that board who prepared the 
material that was laid before the board; it is prepared by the 
staff. I am going to defend my colleagues on the board by saying 
that staff could have sized it up differently and separated it 
differently, and the board would have voted on it the way it was 
presented. I have been here too long not to know that, and I think 
they took the easy way out. It was laid before them, they voted on 
it and there it is. Tell me who instructed that it be done 
differently. 


Mr. Mitchinson: So it is clear just what the board did 
do, the board was presented with an estimate of the probable 
project costs that were prepared by the project team so they would 
know what they would be facing down the road. They did not approve 
a budget of $7.3 million. 


Mr. MartelseThatriserignt. 


Mr. Mitchinson: They approved in principle what we were 
trying to achieve. When money is required to be voted on this 
project, it will be presented very specifically and identified 
with respect to whether it is part of the television installation, 
part of the chamber renovation or whatever. It is perceived to be 
all lumped into one, but the board has not approved $7.3 million 
for this project, and that is unfortunately what came across in 
the press report. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, but the only reason it could come 
across that way in the press report would be that there was a 
minute that showed it in such a fashion. If one had put the floor 
in a totally separate item-- 


You can shake your head. 

Mr. Mitchinson: There was no minute that said it. 

Mr. Martel: Okay. How does it come to the press-- 

Mr. Mitchinson: Somehow one of the press people got a 
leaked copy of the consultant's report that dealt with all the 
costs, There was no minute at the Board of Internal Economy. What 
can you do? It is an uncontrollable thing, as far as we are 
concerned. 

Mr. Martel: One could have had @ report that showed the 
different costs, those attributed to television and those 
attributed to repairs that should have been made a long time ago. 

Mr. Mitchinson: That is what this report is. 


Mr. Chairman: To be fair, at the board the report was 
presented exactly as it is now, with the different cost factors 
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all sorted out and all clearly identified as to what they were. I 
do not know what more you could have wanted, except that it would 
have been preferable, perhaps, to go about it in a slightly 
different way. 


350 a.m. 


The problem is that it makes some sense to do all of this at 
the same time. The other difficulty is that attempts to refurbish 
the chamber, do the floor and improve the lighting have all got 
Beecreck ed along the way. There now appears to be a breakthrough 
an. that. 


But in fairness, the costs were separated out. The board 
cannot control what the Globe and Mail writes. When I went to the 
board meeting I was somewhat taken aback that by the time I got 
back to my office a reporter was on the phone with a copy of the 
Same report the board had just seen. That struck me as a little 
unusual. Those were the facts. 


Can we move to the trial period? 


You may have noticed that this committee is not quite as 
compliant as the board. It is a little rowdier. 


Mr. Mitchinson: The board is not always compliant, 
either. 


Mr. Chairman: The recommendation for interim financing 
has been made and accepted by the board to get the engineering 
costs under way and to pay for the trial period. We have copies of 
the trial period in front of us this morning. One of the reasons 
we appreciate the chance to have you here is that we are very 
interested in the trial period. Before we go through all this, I 
would like to get on the record the committee's request that 
during the trial period an attempt be made by staff to prepare 
something that is manageable. 


I do not think this committee wants to watch tapes of four 
weeks of televising. What we would like to see is perhaps a 
30-minute presentation in which you show us different types of 
lighting, the kind of analysis I am sure you will be doing anyway. 
After the trial period it would be useful to come back to the 
committee with a 30-minute or 40-minute videotape, something in 
Manageable form so we can look at different lightings, cameras, 
shots, sound problems and things of that nature. It may be 
possible to do this through the test period or it might be 
preferable to save up material and do it after the test period. 


Mr. Applin: May I address how we want the feedback? We 
Want as much feedback as we can get from all members. We are 
Proposing to do several things to address that issue. First, we 
are proposing to feed the live signal into the members' lounges-- 


Mr. Mitchinson: Members' lobbies. 


Mr. Applin: --members' lobbies and provide television 
Sets there ‘oe them to watch. We are also proposing to develop a 
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questionnaire, a rating form, which people will be encouraged to 
fill in and drop into a box with no accreditation as to who is 
who. It will get some feedback from people as they walk by, watch 
it and have a reaction to the signal. 


We are also proposing a more formal evaluation in which we 
put together tapes that are labelled low-level, medium-level and 
high-level lighting, because the concern you have is really about 
lighting and the television procedures we foliow in the coverage. 
I do not think you are particularly interested in the different 
kinds of cameras we will be using in the test. We are proposing to 
do that in a formal sense and asking you to rate the output using 
the rating form so we can make it as organized and as disciplined 
as possible. 


Mr. Chairman: Are there any other concerns about the 
test period? We do not want to go through all the details, but we 
do want part of the recommendations. Part of the committee's 
concern was that a committee of the Legislature be an active 
participant in the process of establishing how we do it and what 
equipment is used. It would be useful. I do not know whether we 
can do this on a weekly basis. You have some good suggestions 
about picking up information and the reaction and different 
people's perspectives on it. What proposals do you have for coming 
back to this committee and doing that in a formal way? 


Mr. Mitchinson: We could do it periodically throughout 
the test. It is important that we have the first week of the test 
to play around and get comfortable with it, but in the latter 
stages of the test we can either meet with you on a schedule or 


meet with you afterwards. Between us we can come up with the best 
method. 


There is a little more involvement if we are to edit a 
40-minute segment that shows you all the various things that took 
place during the week as opposed to showing you a 40-minute tape 
of an individual day. I am not sure what is involved with that. We 
can look into that as well. That, to me, makes the most sense. We 
are going to design a very formal assessment grid in which certain 
things are tested at certain hours on individual days so that we 
have a record of what lights and cameras were used. We can 
highlight for you formally the kinds of things you wanted to see 
tested, directed at the guidelines, such as how a split-screen 
coverage of an incident looked or an over-the-shoulder shot, those 
kinds of guideline testings. Basically, it will be whatever makes 
most sense. 


Mr. Chairman: In general terms we are looking during the 
latter part of the test period to have a reasonably informal 
occasion when you can come before the committee and demonstrate 
what your problems have been and those you have resolved from a 
technical point of view. You can also get some feedback during a 
session of the committee on problems that members have run into, 
things they like and things they do not like--that kind of stuff. 


: Mr. Mitchinson: That would work out nicely for us as 
well, 
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Mr. Chairman: Is there anything else from any of the 
committee members on this? We thank you for coming in this morning 
and for putting up with us for a rather lengthy period. We 
appreciate the effort you have made to try to keep us updated on 
what is happening with this, and we look forward to the beginning 
of the test period. Thank you very much. 





SIMULTANEOUS TRANSLATION 


Mr. Chairman: I would like to go through a couple of 
other items on the committee's agenda this morning. It seems to me 
that the simultaneous translation thing is in hand. It is on the 
way, and decisions will have to be made at a subsequent date about 
how we can do it in a technical sense. 


Are you satisfied that this matter is still under active 
consideration, that we are working on it and that, when this 
system is in place, we will have an obvious way to do it, or is 
there more that you want? 


Mrs. Marland: Has a decision been made that the 
Legislature wants it? 


Mr. Chairman: No. So far, technical proposals are being 
made as to how it might be done, when it might be available-- 


Mrs. Marland: And the cost. 


Mr. Chairman: --and some early ideas of. cost. Since you 
would be translating for television, you could probably allocate 
half the costs to television and half to Hansard. 


Mrs. Marland: Are you referring to the printed Hansard? 
Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mrs. Marland: I am told that the cost for the printed 
Hansard translation will be something like triple the cost of the 
Hansard we have today. 


Mr. Chairman: Before we get into that very deeply, I 
would like to see some estimates on it. I am not aware that anyone 
has ever done that. It is done on an ad hoc basis. 


Mrs. Marland: I hope we do not spend too much time going 
too far down the road on the question until we decide whether we 
want it, and we must have the cost in order to make that decision. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. At some point the Board of Internal 
Economy will have a hard-cost estimate for providing translation 
Services for television production. Then the simple decision would 
be made about how you would allocate those costs and whether you 
Wanted to make it available to the members. We are a piece down 
the road from that now. 


Mr. Warner: Mr. Chairman, I have three brief comments. 
Unfortunately, I have to leave, so I will make them brief and, I 
hope, succinct. 
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On translation, we normally start from a philosophic point 
and then move to the practical aspect of cost and implementation. 
I hope it is well known among the caucuses that we have reached a 
Stage at which it is very important, probably essential, to 
provide simultaneous translation in the chamber. 


bi:40casm: 


Each of the three caucuses, thank goodness, has members 
whose first language is French and who also happen to speak two 
languages, to the shame of many of us anglophones who speak only 
one. This is something that anglophone members like me are 
obviously going to have to try to improve. We have to learn how to 
Speak French. 


But at the same time, the philosophical point is that we 
must establish simultaneous translation and we must’ put it into 
the standing orders. That means a report from this committee at 
some point. The cost aspect obviously will be dealt with by the 
Board of Internal Economy. 


Second, your question about agency reviews: I agree that we 
should be reviewing some in the off season and I would suggest it 
would be appropriate to review the Urban Transportation 
Development Corp. 


The third thing I wanted to ask about is procedural. Is it 
your intention to determine answers to item three on today's 
‘agenda? 


Mr. Chairman: No. 
Mr. Warner: Do you want to come back to this? 


Mr. Chairman: No. There is a fundamental question that 
has to be resolved before we pick particular agencies. 


Mr. Warner: Okay. If I remember some conversations from 
way back, the idea was to roughly pick out a number of eight or 10 
or something. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Warner: Then we would split them into two 
categories: those that would require a fair bit of workup and 
background and those that we hope are a little easier. 


Mr. Chairman: Essentially, we have been mindful that we 
only have the services of one researcher and our Capacity to do 
tesearch on large agencies is somewhat limited by that. So it has 
been very pragmatic. J 

Mr. Warner: I am supporting that. To split them into two 
catagories is a good way to proceed, whatever you think is 
appropriate as far as time is concerned. I would like to see the 
UTDC as one of them. 


Mr. McCaffrey: You have an agenda and you have been 
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patient, Mr. Chairman. You probably spent more time on the first 
part than you wanted to. That is why I am reluctant to raise a 
slightly different point, except that I think there was a 
conversation this morning in connection with repairs and 
structural changes in the assembly and the whole matter of costs, 
perhaps even the question of simultaneous translation. All that 
just brings me back to our recommendations as a committee and the 
Board of Internal Economy. I believe this is at the root of a lot 
of these problems. Eli Martel's exchange with Tom Mitchinson 
reflects that to some extent. 


We as a committee made a recommendation, which is now 
public, that we alter it a little bit. As I recall it was that 
there be one or two fewer ministers than in the present system. 
However, I deeply believe--and it may be worth even 10 seconds to 
persuade me otherwise--that we must have a fundamental change in 
that board. It should be all members and no ministers, with the 
appropriate larger number being government members. Also, all 
meetings of that Board of Internal Economy have to be in public. 
Why did we not go that extra step in our recommendation? 


Mr. Chairman: The question was before the committee and 
at that time it essentially seemed to be content that more 
ordinary members be appointed to the board. It did not exclude 
members of the cabinet. The recommendations on that particular 
matter would be a fairly substantial change, but there still would 
be representatives of the cabinet on the board. It may stem from 
the fact that now the board is essentially the agency that spends 
money. Traditionally, the cabinet would retain monetary control 
over that. That, essentially, is it. Mr. Treleaven? 


Mr. Treleaven: I will let Mr. McCaffrey finish that 
topic first, because I will be back on the future agencies, boards 
and commissions. 


Mr. McCaffrey: I always have believed it had to be 
changed and increasingly I see a number of items, including this 
morning's estimates. 


Mr. Chairman: Let me just try to work through this a 
little bit. I take it the members want more information on 
Simultaneous translation and what we might be concerned with on 
that. You would like to see that item returned to the agenda at a 
subsequent meeting. Is that right? 


-Mr. Treleaven: With some hard numbers. 


Mr. Chairman: I do not know about hard numbers, but we 
can address ourselves tq the part that is procedural. 


Mr. Morin: Just to answer Mrs. Marland's concern, I 
think Yuri Shymko indicated it very well in his remarks. We have 
the authorization to speak French in the House but we do not have 
any service to translate it. It does not make sense. 


Mr. Chairman: Here it is a practical problem. Members 
are speaking French more now than they used to. Other members do 
not understand it and therefore have some difficulty following. 
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However, the practical: problem is that those who might chair the 
House or committee of the House will be placed in an invidious 
position. 


If Mr. Morin came in here and chose to exercise his right to 
Speak French in this committee, then unless he did so with great 
care and deliberation and gave me a lot of time to look up 
particular words, I would be asked to make a ruling on something 
and would not know what the topic of conversation was. So we have 
a practical problem that is on our agenda now and we will have to 
resolve it. I do not think we are quite prepared to do that today, 
but I would be happy to keep it on the agenda and bring it back 
when we have a little more substance to try to deal with it. 


Mr. Morin: I would like to pursue it just a little 
further. There are five French-speaking members in the Liberal 
Party and one in the New Democratic Party. 


Mr. Chairman: We have four or five people who speak 
French. 


Mr. Morin: Nothing could prevent them from coming the 

day before to say they would address the House in French. I could 
take the chair at that time, and arrange to have a translator on 
the spot. Before jumping to the conclusion it is going to cost 
millions of dollars, you have to look at it in a practical way. 
What does it entail? What does it mean? If you come up with an 
argument that it is going to cost a great deal, you will frighten 
people. If we cannot use the federal example, we will never learn. 


We know very well what happened there. Let us not have the 
Same Situation occur here in Ontario. There are too many examples. 
My God, if we cannot understand and learn from that, I do not 
think we are serving the public properly. 


Mr. Chairman: I want to point out before we continue 
much further that the matter we have before us is not on printing 
costs or hiring staff, but the provision of translation services 
to members, which is the practical problem that has to be 
resolved. My information indicates that can be done either with 
zero expenditure or, if you want, by spending a whole lot of 
money. It depends how you go about it. I would remind you it has 
been done before in our Legislature, so there is a precedent. 


Mr. Martel: I do not want to get involved in costs. 
Quite frankly, I do not care what they are. I know that 
recommendations were made for instant translation in 1976. I also 
know that whenever the francophone community has appeared before 
the cabinet of Ontario there was instant translation. It has 
always been provided down the hall. It has never been provided for 
the rest of us slobs, and I think that’ is the phoniest type of 
System you could have, whereby if representatives of the 
francophone community come in they can speak to the cabinet in 
French, but if itois forstherrest of us, we start to worry about 
costs. 


Canada has two official languages. We wonder why Quebec 
wanted to secede at one time. Let us understand that is the 
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reason. We do not ask what it costs to put Hansard out in English 
all over the province. We never worry about that because we 
automatically expect it to be in English. Perhaps we should have 
it in Swahili and everything else, instead of English. Then we 
would start to look at it very pragmatically and say, "Wait a 
minute. We need these services for those of us who speak only 
English." However, those who speak both languages find one is 
excluded, and yet we have provided the service for the cabinet 
over all these years. We have never worried about the cost. 


I worry about our saying, "Let us put Gilles Morin in the 
chair at the time,'' because for those others of us--I have some 
working knowledge of French; it does not function well for an 
audience, but I speak French in my riding office in my 
constituency. I do not do it well, but they are entitled to speak 
French. 


We would learn a lot if we could sit there, because I find 
the biggest problem in dealing with my constituents is that I have 
never heard the technical language of politics. I recall being in 
Quebec in 1972 with the select committee, and they were telling us 
they were trying to translate the Highway Traffic Act in France 
into language they could use in Quebec, and the people there could 
not understand the technical language. 


350 a.m. 


Here we talk about taxes, but it is les impdts. We do not 
hear that technical language. If I wanted to speak to someone ‘in 
my tiding and I had instant translation, I could listen to someone 
speaking in English. I could listen to the person doing the French 
translation and I would be able to communicate with language that 
I am not familiar with and I have never heard in Ontario and 
therefore could not possibly know. 


I think it is a given. I am not worried about the cost 
because it is time the francophone community got what it is 
entitled to. We have only been waiting 117 or 118 years, so I do 
not want to talk about cost. I want to say, yes, let us proceed 
and recommend. 


Mr. Chairman: I hear the committee saying it wants to 
have some more substance on the matter in front of it. It will 
Stay on our agenda and we will deal with it at a subsequent 
meeting. 


AGENCY REVIEW 


Mr. Chairman: The first question I would like you to 
consider is agency review. The separate committee that we 
Tequested in our report be set up on rules may not be in place for 
January and February so it seems quite in order that we have to 
proceed under existing rules. We still have the jurisdiction of 
doing agency review. If you would answer one question for me 
today, we could set aside which agencies until next week. You have 
the list there and can review it. 


Is it the committee's pleasure to continue to review 
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agencies in the January-February period? Do you still want to do 
that? a 


Mr. Treleaven: Yes, that is our mandate now. What are 
the alternatives? ; 


Mr. Chairman: The alternative would be to set up another 
agency committee under the new rules and let it go at it. My 
concern is that until the House resolves that issue, we are still 
charged with that responsibility. It is a question of whether we 
want to proceed and then pick the agencies that we want to review. 
Is that the way you want to proceed? 


Mr. Treleaven: Right. 
Mr. Chairman: ’ Okay. 


Mr. Treleaven: May I then move to a bit of fundamental 
background? I will take the responsibility that when I became 
chairman I reversed the process. When this committee started, it 
first-did about 10 agencies and then worked down to six, five, 
four. When I became chairman I moved the committee back up to 
doing six, eight and 10 agencies. I fully admit that and that was 
partially an error. It would be fine to move back to 10 if they 
were minor areas that could be looked into well and carefully in a 
halttday or antulladay,. 


It is an error from two points of view to review so many 
agencies, boards and commissions each half year. First, we do not 
have the staff. We can get around that partially by doing what we 
did about a year ago, which was to get John Eichmanis an assistant 
to help him out. That is partially the answer. However, it really 
bothered me to go in and review the Canadian National Exhibition 
Association and the Toronto Convention Centre and try to come up 
with some meaningful, impartial, sensible decisions with not only 
the relatively little information that John could research, but 
the relatively few questions we could even ask. 


I feel very guilty about reporting whether those 
agencies--and you could think of other examples--are doing a good 
job or a lousy job. We did not have the time and, with the present 
staff, do not have the time to go into thess kinds of ABCs and get 
to the bottom of anything. The positive part of this is that, as 
Mr. Warner mentioned, we may be able to handle for a week a few of 
the smaller ones that we can bang off in a half day or a day, and 
then we can intensively do one or two that may take us up to a 
week each. I feel guilty about making recommendations on ABCs when 
we honestly cannot get into them enough to know whether we are 
just blowing in the wind. 


Mr. Chairman: Let me summarize by saying that you want 

to do a review of agencies in the winter break period. The time 
frame will be approximately two weeks; it could be a week or so 
either way. By its nature, that limits the number of agencies that 
we review. I would ask you to take the lists of the agencies which 
have been given to you and the ones that we have reviewed and come 
to the next meeting with your short list. We will see if we can 
work out a schedule then. 
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GOVERNMENT APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. Chairman: The next major item on the committee's 
agenda is the scrutiny of appointments. Let me run down these as 
quickly as I can to see if I can get consensus. I take it you do 
want to have public hearings to advertise and to call for written 
submissions. Am I right? 


Mr. McCaffrey: Gentlemen, from whom do you expect or 
hope to hear? 


Mr. Chairman: I think we have to put reasonable notice 
in publications around Ontario. For example, I know there are many 
ethnic organizations who have made public statements about how 
appointments are made and how they are represented. They, 
obviously, would like to be present. Labour organizations would 
like to be present. Social and cultural groups have formal 
positions. I think we will have to provide a vehicle whereby a 
public hearing is held and they get a chance to make a formal 
presentation. 


Mr. McCaffrey: Thanks. 


Mr. Chairman: All right. The next thing is when we would 
begin our hearings on the matter. With any kind of notice here, we 
could probably start a little bit in the latter part of November, 
but we are really looking at December dates for doing that. 


Mr. Morin: Here? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. I am thinking about holding hearings 
here and giving people a notice of a couple of weeks by putting 
ads in newspapers. We are looking at dates in December. We are a 
little bit confined in the sense that we are scheduled by the 
House leaders to meet on Thursday mornings. I think we can adhere 
to that, but I also think we should give some consideration to 
having a couple of evening sessions because many of the groups 
that might want to appear will have people who cannot take time 
off work to come before this committee. We should try to arrange a 
couple of evenings when we can be in session so people from out of 
town who may have to travel or others who may be working during 
the day will not have to lose a day's pay. 


Is that reasonable then, that we would try to negotiate 
dates in the month of December on our regular committee hearing 
day and a couple of evening sessions, maybe even a bit more? 

Mr. Martel: A couple of Wednesdays. 

Mr. Chairman: It is quite possible. 

pr. Voairman : 

We will make members of the Legislature aware and, of 
Course, they are free to come before the committee at any time and 
be participants. Do we want to do that in a more formal way? 


Mr. Treleaven: Yes. 


Mr. Chairman: So we want some kind of notification to go 
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to members of the assembly that we will be undertaking this 
project and we are soliciting their opinions, briefs, whatever. I 
am not anxious to hear 85 members of the assembly come in and tell 
us who is on their shortlist for appointments, but we will try to 
frame that in such a way that we are talking about process rather 
than your aunt Martha. 


The next matter is a little more difficult to deal with, and 
that is: what do we do in the iterim? To state the obvious, it 
does seem a little ridiculous that we would be reviewing the 
entire process and not make mention that it is tough to nave 
business.as usual at the same time. What happened with the McGrath 
people federally is that they said: "When they are done by order 
in council, send them off to a committee and the committee can be 
aware of what is going on. The committee may be able to review it 
after the appointment has been made." 


You could go everywhere from writing a letter to the Premier 
and asking as a committee that the Premier cease appointments. The 
only problem with that is that there is some measure of 
practicality here. There will be some which have to be done. The 
head of a major agency may die and the agency cannot continue to 
function until we finish writing our report. 


It is certainly very possible to draft a letter to the 
Premier's office saying: "You should be aware that we will begin 
the hearing process early in December and in that time you should 
be sensitive to the needs of the committee with respect to having 
some legitimacy in having hearings and be careful or slow down or 
in some way alter the normal appoint process." 


You can say: 'We would like to see these things referred if 
they are done by order in council through a standing committee so 
that we can monitor and be aware of the kind of appointments." 


That is the range of stances that you could take. 


Mr. McCaffrey: I think the letter you have outlined to 
the Premier is fair and appropriate. 


Mr. Treleaven: I do not believe it is appropriate 
because your initial statement presupposes some amendment to the 
present system. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. That is what we have been asked to do. 

Mr. Treleaven: That might not necessarily be so. 

Mr. Chairman: If I could just clarify for a minute what 
the committee has been asked to do, the committee has been asked 
to review appointments in the public sector and out of that to 
Teport on a publicly known mechanism. That in itself is going to 
be a major alteration from the current process. 


12 noon. 


Mr. Treleaven: If that is the mandate we have, it does 
not forestall this committee coming back and saying it recommends 
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Therefore, I really hesitate to write to the Premier now, 


presupposing the committee's report and recommendations, before we 
have some. 


Mr. Chairman: Let me just read the terms of reference 
for the committee on this: "That the committee also have the power 
to examine and report on the methods by which it believes 
appointments should be made to agencies, boards and commissions to 
which the Lieutenant Governor in Council makes some or all of the 
appointments, and all corporations in which the crown in right of 
Ontario is a majority shareholder." That is a major alteration 
from the current appointments process. 


Mr. Treleaven: I do not read that into what you are 
reading. 


Mr. Chairman: No committee of the Legislature has ever 
previously looked into or examined appointments in any way, shape 
ec £Orm. 


Mr. Treleaven: With reference to how they will be made. 
Mr. Chairman: Yes. 

Mr. Treleaven: However, it is quite possible, is it not-- 
“Mr. Chairman: What we are examining is how they dre made. 


Mr. Treleaven: We are to examine how they are made and 
make recommendations, are we not? 


e 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Treleaven: Will you not acknowledge it is quite 
possible this committee could look into the means and come up with 
a recommendation that they continue to be made in the same way? 


Mr. Chairman: However, in the process of doing that, we 
will unveil how they are made for the first time in the history of 
the province. That is a major change. 


Mr. Treleaven: Fine, but are you not presupposing? 


Mr. Chairman: Even if we did nothing, it would be a 
major alteration. 


Mr. Treleaven: You are jumping to a conclusion about 
what the recommendations from this committee will be. 


Mr. Chairman: If we made none at all, it would be a 
Major alteration from the current process. 


Mr. McCaffrey: My understanding of the letter to the 
Premier was that it was simply a courtesy, to state our timetable 
and mandate and that we will get at it at during such and such a 
period. I know what Mr. Treleaven is saying and this is not the 
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time for me to go into it. I have a position already when we get 
around to making recommendations, but I do not see this as 
either/or. I do not think advising the Premier of our schedule is 
tantamount to saying we are going to make recommendations to 
change the status quo. 


Mr. Chairman: I am hearing that the committee is not 
going to send a threat to the Premier's office. I agree with what 
Mr. McCaffrey says, that we should inform the Premier we are about 
to undertake this and implicit in that is that it would not be 
very kind, for example, if he announced 800 appointments in the 
first week of December. 


Mrs... Marilandse@Thaty iseright., 


Mr. McCaffrey: As long as he appoints Bette Stevenson 
and Claude Bennett, we will be happy. 


Mr. Chairman: Is that an acceptable way to proceed? 
Mrs. Marland: Yes. 


Mr. Treleaven: Are you suggesting we simply inform the 
Premier we are starting this search for information in early 
December? 


Mr. Chairman: Presuming what would be in the letter, 
obviously we would tell him we have done considerable research on 
the matter, the paper research part has pretty well been concluded 
and we are now going to begin a formal, public process whereby we 
examine other aspects. While we are doing that, we are asking the 
Premier's office to be sensitive. We could advise him we would 
have a bit of a credibility problem if, while we are doing this, 
there was a major ream of appointments from the Premier's office. 
We are asking them to be sensitive to our needs. 


For example, in my view, we would have no credibility if we 
held hearings and the Ontario Federation of Labour walked in here 
and said, "We think this is what you ought to do in the future, 
but this morning 900 appointments were made, so this is all out 
the window." 


In other words, we are just asking them to put the brakes on 
the system for a little while. 


Mr.. Morins) You tcannot' istopic. 

Mr. Chairman: We are not asking to stop the system and I 
think the obligation rests with the committee to make sure it 
works expeditiously through the process of writing this report. 

¢ 

Mr. Morin: Was that never done under the Conservatives? 

Mr. Chairman: No, never. 


Mr. Martel: Are you kidding? 


Mr. Chairman: I think we have a rough idea of where we 
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WITNESSES BEFORE COMMITTEES 


Mr. Chairman: The next item on the agenda is witnesses 
before the committee. Just for your information, we did a major 
teport on this, the House did not debate it and we have not had a 
response from the government. This rather stands out in the sense 
that I do not recall another report from this committee which was 
ignored in quite this fashion. It has been proposed that we ask 
the Attorney General (Mr. Scott) to review and comment on the 
recommendations in this report before we deal with it any further. 
It would just be a letter to the Attorney General's office ask ing 
whatever happened to it. Is that okay? 


CONFLICT OF INTEREST 


Mr. Chairman: Now we have the conflict of interest 
guidelines. We have had this near our agenda for some time and we 
are just putting it in front of your face again to remind you that 
it is there and that it will continue to be on our agenda. I take 
it that, like simultaneous translation, you will want a subsequent 
report? 


Mrs. Marland: Right. 
Mé2MBER [DENTIFICATION BOOKLET 


Mr. Chairman: It has been suggested that we publish a 
booklet with photographs of the members, their names, ridings, 
political affiliations and such things. This has been done in 
Quebec and several other jurisdictions for people appearing before 
committees or guests in the legislative chambers. It is just an 
information idea. Do you want us to proceed with that notion? Is 
that reasonable? 


Mr. Treleaven: Yes, and with slight comments underneath 
such as "has statue of cow in his tiding,'' and important 
biographical information. | 


DRAFT REPORT, ELEVENTH REVIEW OF AGENCIES, BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS 


Mr. Chairman: The draft report of the agencies, boards 
and commission, unless you are prepared to accept it as is, seems 
to be something we will have to set over until next week. 


Mr. Treleaven: The membership of the committee has 
somewhat dissolved and it might be better to leave that until next 
week, 


Mrs. Marland: Especially since I might get something 
through. 


Mr. Chairman: Let me just go through one other item with 
you. You have the synopsis of the report on rules and procedure. 
If you have any comments, we would appreciate hearing them before 
we print up a bunch of these. 
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Basically this is something that, for example, when you go 
to your caucuses to discuss the report, might be of some use to 
you and such people as the media. 


We are working along the idea that the report will be tabled 
on November 18, which is the first Monday back, and that we will 
proceed on the committee's suggestions of having a press 
conference during that day and seek to make arrangements with the 
House leaders so that we can do so. As we finalize these 
arrangements, we will try to keep you more informed because the 
idea is that the entire committee, as with the report on 
televising proceedings, will be part of the press conference to 
announce the report. i 


Mrs. Marland: So you are going to advise us when the 


press conference is? 
Mr. Chairman: Is that in agreement? 
Mrs. Marland: That is fine. 


Mr. Morin: Is there a chance to have the highlights a 


couple of days before? 
Mr. Chairman: Yes. 
Mr. Morin: Do you already have them? 
Mr. Chairman: Yes, we do. They are in circulation. 


Clerk of the Committee: We are sending them to the 
translation services. 


Mr. Chairman: So you should have that. 


I am assuming the committee does not want to meet next 
Thursday during the recess. 


Mrs. Marland: Not really. 


Mr. Chairman: The next time -I will see you, if all 
things are normal, and we will confirm this with you, is on 
November 18 at a press conference. Then at the next meeting of the 
committee we will be dealing with the selection of agencies and 
the review of the draft report on agencies. 


The committee adjourned at 12:09 p.m. 
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Should read: 
would be a new section, 36a, and it 
would read, ''No 
entitled 36a: "That the standing orders 
be amended by adding the 

Bossy, Marland, Martel, 
McCaffrey, Morin, Newman, Warner. 
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LEGISLALPIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURAL AFFAIRS 
Thursday, Novemder 21, 1985 
The committee met at 10:07 a.m. in room 228. 
PREMATURE DISCLOSURE OF COMMITTEE REPORT 


Mr. Chairman: We have had a matter referred to us 
concerning premature disclosure of the interim report of the 
select committee on economic affairs. Essentially, we have to make 
some decisions as to how to proceed with it. My guess is that it 
would be appropriate to invite the chairman of the committee. 


Mr. Treleaven: Can you give us the background? 


Mr. Chairman: A complaint was raised in the Legislature 
by the member for Sault Ste. Marie (Mr. Morin-Strom) that the 
report of the select committee on economic affairs had been leaked 
to a newspaper prior to being tabled in the Legislature. The 
Speaker took note of it and the House moved a motion referring the 
matter to the committee. It is here by means of a motion of the 
House. We have to deal with it. I suggest we invite the chairman, 
the clerk of the committee and the member who raised the matter to 
appear before the committee and hear what they have to say. 


Mr. Treleaven: Do we know whether it appeared in a 
newspaper! ; 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. We know that it did appear. 


Mr. Treleaven: It was in a newspaper prior to being 
tabled. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 
Mr. Treleaven: Okay. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you have any suggestions as to how to 


| proceed? 


Mr. Martel: Frankly, I am not sure about the value of 


proceeding at all unless we are going to start a witch hunt. It is 
absolutely ridiculous in my opinion to bring the chairman and 
clerk forward and talk to them. There are how many members of that 
committee, each having the report in his possession--unless they 
did not have the report. How many members had reports? 


Mr. Eichmanis: There were three reports. 


Mr. Martel: Were there only three reports? Who had those 


_Teports? 
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Mr. tichmanis: The clerk, the researcher and the 
° OR <a TTY 
chairman, as tar as 1 know. 





Mr. Treleaven: That would be three copies of the final 
report. 


Mr. Chairman: Excuse me, but this is a little premature. 
Mr. Martel: [I am leading to something. 


Mr. Chairman: What you are leading to is that we do not 
AOS 
have a choice in this matter. 


Mr. Martel: We have a choice as to how we respond to the 
House. Unless one is going to start a witch hunt, one has no way 
of knowing who it was who leaked. Over the years I have been here 
reports done in camera were leaked to the press ahead of time. All 
of us have been exposed to situations where press people want a 
copy of a report ahead of time and invariably someone gives a copy 
to the press. To try to track down that someone is going to be 
impossible. No one is going to admit he gave a copy of the 
material to the press. 


All we can say is that we would hope the members of this 
Legislature would have the integrity to hold it until such time as 
the chairman presents it. Otherwise, we are going to have to 
conduct a witch hunt. I do not think any of us is prepared or 
equipped to do that. 


Mr. Chairman: That may be the case, but I want to point 
out that the Speaker has ruled the member's privileges were 
abused. A motion was moved by Mr. Morin-Strom that it be sent to 
this committee and that motion was agreed to by the Legislature 
without dissent. We have an obligation to do something. A 
unanimous motion of the Legislature is something to which we must 
pay a little attention. 


Mr. Treleaven: I have two thoughts. First, in this case 
you say there were three copies of the final report. — 


Mr. Chairman: That may be so. I have no knowledge of 
that. 


Mr. Treleaven: We all know that in coming to a final 
report we had two, three or four drafts and probably a dozen 
copies of each of those drafts were floating around. Every body 
knows that when we get near the final draft, except for the odd 
crossing of a T and changing "the" to "a," it is virtually the 
final report. It might not have anything to do with the final 
report. It might be an old draft that got left on a desk or 
bounced around. 


Mr. Chairman: That may be true. 


Mr. Treleaven: Second, with respect to this being 
referred to us, it was simply a reference to-- 


Mr. Chairman: No. You have with your agenda the Hansard 
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for the day. The Hansard includes two things: First, a clear 
ruling by the Speaker that the member's privileges were abused, 
and second a motion that was moved by Mr. Morin-Strom that it be 
referred to this committee. The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. Treleaven: Yes, but it is a reference to this 
committee. 


Mr. Chairman: No, it is not a reference. It is a motion 


of the Legislature. 


Mr. Treleaven: Fine. It is a motion that it be referred 
here. It did not give us specific instructions about what to do 
mine it, except to look intoit. 


Mr. Chairman: That is right. 


Mr. Treleaven: Okay. We had the same situation about a 
year and a half ago or a year ago, whatever the committee was. Mr. 
Kolyn was the chairman and through inadvertence--if you will 
tecall, Mr. Kolyn apologized in the Legislature for it having been 
leaked ahead of time. We looked into it carefully. I want to 
remind all the members, including the new members, that we looked 
mc it. 


Mr. Chairman: You did a report on it. 


Mr. Treleaven: We did a report on it and we in essence 
ended up with a bottom line in that report saying, as the member 
for Sudbury East (Mr. Martel) has said, that it is up to the © 
integrity of the members not to leak. The rules are supposed to be 
one, two, three, four. We cannot control them beyond that. 


Mr. Chairman, I sense that perhaps there was a thought in 
your mind that this was a new federal case. I want to point out 
that we tried very exhaustively to deal with it a year or a year 
and a half ago and we ended up being a little frustrated and 
unable to deal with it beyond the integrity of the members, period. 


Mr. Chairman: I am in general agreement with what both 
Speakers have had to say but they are not helping me. I have a 
motion from the House that tells us to deal with the matter. What 
are we going to do? My suggestion is we that we invite the 
chairman, the clerk and the member who raised the point of 
privilege to come here and air their points of view. I suggest 
that Mr. Martel is quite right. I do not think we want to hire a 
private eye and skulk around the corridors for the next year, but 
we have to hear it. 


Mr. Treleaven: You are saying we have to get the facts 
as far as we know them on record. 


Mr. Chairman: That’ would ‘be a useful start. 


Mrviitreleaven: That. is number one. After that we can 
decide where to go from there, if anywhere. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, 


Mr. Martei: We pursued this problem from 1971 to 1975. 
We dic 22 reports at the select committee on economic and cultural 
nationalism. I was a member of that committee. On more than one 
occasion, a report was leaked. You have no control unless you 
muzzi2e people. Even then they can always give a copy away somehow. 


Mr. Chairman: Let me put it this way: Does anyone object 
to inviting those people to let them say their piece? 


Mr. Martel: No, I do not have any objections. 


Mr. Chairman: For now, an invitation will go to the 
chairman of the committee and the member who raised the matter, 
Mr. Morin-Strom. We would invite the clerk and anybody else the 
chairman wants to appear before the committee to state their 
points of view. That is where the matter will reside for now. 


AGENCY REVIEW 


The second item on the agenda is to select some agencies, 
boards and commissions to be reviewed in February. Before we start 
this process, I want to caution or remind you that we encountered 
some difficulties in taking on a lot of agencies in a short period 
of time. With that in mind, if you have any suggestions as to 
agencies you would like to review, perhaps I could hear from the 
members. Are there any preferences? 


Mr. Treleaven: How about the fox damage review board? I 
am strone? tor: ithat: 


Mr.i‘Morin: Which one is that? 


Mr. Treleaven: We dealt with the Wolf Damage Review 
Board. I want the fox damage review board next. 


Mr. Chairman: Foxes apparently have not caused a great 
deal o amage. 


Mr. Treleaven: I will lead off. I have some to throw on 
the table. I presume we are going to hear various choices from the 
members. We can get 20 or 30 as a short list and chop them down 
from there. 


Mr. Chairman: Let me make a proposal that I am sure you 
will find attractive. We could take note of everybody's 
suggestions for review today so that we get a Leng thy) List voi 5 
or 20. Then we hand the list to Mr. Eichmanis who will come back 
to us subsequently and give us a little advice as to whether one 
is a big agency that would take a long time to review or is one 
that might be reviewed in half a day or so. Would that be a 
reasonable way to proceed? We could get a preliminary list today 
and perhaps at next week's meeting we would be able to 207 COA 
short list. You had some suggestions. 





Mr. Treleaven: Yes. There is the Beginning Farmer 
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Assistance Program Review Committee. Is that the appeal board for 
BFAP ? 


Mr. Chairman: I would like Mr. Eichmanis to be able to 
answer all these questions. Your first suggestion is the Beginning 
Farmer Assistance Program Review Committee. 


Mr. Treleaven: Call it the BFAP review commitee. 
Mr. Chairman: Is there anything else? 


Mr. Treleaven: Yes. There is the Statutory Powers 
Procedure Rules Committee. It is a statutory review for the 
Statutory Powers Procedure Act. We keep bouncing it around as to 
appeals and what people's rights should be and so on when there is 
a statutory power, i.e., the government. We all use the term but I 
an not sure we all know what it is and I would like to know more 
about it. 


Mr. Chairman: Those are two suggestions. 


Mr. Treleaven: The third is the Farm Pollution Advisory 
Committee. 


Mr. Chairman: We did that one. 


Mr. Treleaven: Did we? There is the Workers' 


Compensation Board. 


Mr. Eichmanis: That has been done by the standing 
committee on resources revelopment. 


Mr. Chairman: We could leave it on the list for now and 
see whether we want to chop it next time. 


Mr. Treleaven: I am becoming more like the member for 
Sudbury East. I am getting more and more frustrated with the WCB. 


2:20 a.m. 
Mr. Chairman: Some of you are slow learners. 


Mr. Treleaven: Perhaps I have learned for five years. I 
have heard Mr. Martel nattering about it and he finally got 
through. It took him five years to really make the point but that 
is it for me. 


Mr. Martel: Interestingly enough, I was reading some of 
the stuft from the Minister of Agriculture and Food (Mr. Riddell) 
this morning and you have just finished reviewing the one I wanted 
Co get at. I am not happy with what is happening to a number of 
farmers across the province in regard to drainage. 


When they want to cut across somebody's property and an 
individual is not farming it or is a pensioner and gets an 
assessment, he does not have the money and does not need the. 
drainage. I am not saying drainage should not go 
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in, but how do you tax them at a certain percentage when they are 
not even involved? 


Mr. Chairman: Are you suggesting we review the Tile 
Drainage Review Board ? 


Mr. Martel: I think you have done that. The other thing 
I want to raise is that when the engineer does a soil test and 
half the guy's farm disappears, nobody is held responsible and the 
guy is wiped out. I have nine of those cases on my desk now. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you want to review it again? 


Mr. Martel: I do not know. 1 was supposed to meet with 
Riddell. 


Mr. Chairman: Let us put it on the list. 


Mr. Treleaven: Yes. I have a bad one on my desk now 
where the report came in figured at so many dollars and then the 
project came in at 185 per cent of the original report. 


MrecCh airman: OAL] (ri cht: s*youewantwit fon the. list. Are 
there any others you want? 


Mr. Martel: We might look at the Advisory Council on 
Occupational Health and Safety in the Ministry of Labour. It is 
writing a lot of nice reports but I do not know what impact it has. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. Are there any others? Mr. Warner has 
one. 


Mr. Warner: The Urban Transportation Development Corp. 


Mr. Chairman: Since it does not seem to be happening, 
one I think you might want to consider is the Ontario Human Rights 
Commission, which we just finished with. I think most of us were 
in agreement that we were not able to spend enough time on it. If 
you want, we could continue the review. I think one of the 
suggestions we will deal with is that some committee of the 
Legislature do a further review of it. It would be possible for us 
to pick that up and continue. 


Mr. Newman: We could also include moving the commission 
to a place that is more readily accessible, rather than into a 
marble palace. 


Mr. Chairman: I have only seven on the list so far. 


Mr. Treleaven: That is probably because we have only 


half the committee here. 


Mr. Chairman: I will tell you what we will do. We will 
use that list of seven as our starting list. If individual members 
have other thoughts about other agencies they would like to 
review, would they contact Mr. Eichmanis? We will put them on the 
list and he will have a quick look at them. You will probably then 
have 10 or 15 agencies in front of you from which you can choose 
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the ones we will actually review. We will try to do that as 
quickly as possible. 


Mr. Warner: The police want to disband the Police 
Complaints Board that operates in Metro Toronto. 


Mr. Chairman: Does anyone have any other suggestions? 
Subsequently, Mr. Eichmanis will give you a thumbnail sketch of 
the size and scope of your activity and perhaps some suggestions 
as to whether we want to have public hearings. 


Mr. Treleaven: Having read the paper in the past few 
days, do you really feel comfortable with our review of the 
Canadian National Exhibition Association? 


Mr. Chairman: We have not finished that report yet. That 
is another one we could pick up and do a bit more on. 


Mr. Treleaven: I said before that I felt all of us were 
inadequate in trying to handle such things as the Metropolitan 
Toronto Convention Centre and the CNE in one day; bang, bang. 
Seeing the subsequent newspaper articles, dancing around the edges 
made me uncomfortable. Perhaps those things were there and we did 
not ask the right questions or did not have enough time to ask the 
right questions. 


Mr. Chairman: We will put it on the list. We now have a 
mist of nine. 


Mr. Eichmanis: Were you looking at a list when you were-- 


Mr. Warner: Under the Attorney General it says Police 
Complaints Board and it says page 12. I have not looked at page 12. 


Mr. Chairman: The next item of business is to continue 
with consideration of the llth report on agencies, boards and 
commissions. I do not think we will need Hansard for the rest of 
the morning. 


The committee continued in camera at 10:26 a.m. 
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The committee met at 10:08 a.m. in room 228. 


PREMATURE DISCLOSURE OF COMMITTEE REPORT 
(cont inued) 


Mr. Chairman: We are now ready to proceed. 


We have two items, both on the premature disclosure of 
reports. The first one is the disclosure of the report of the 
select committee on economic affairs. We have asked Mr. 
Morin-Strom to appear, as well as Mr. Cooke, who is the chairman 
of the committee, and Doug Arnott, who is the clerk of the 
committee. 


If it is acceptable, what I would like to do as quickly as 
possible is hear from the people who are involved in both cases. I 
anticipate the committee will not need a lengthy report, but it 
may be able to make some brief comments at the end of the morning. 


We have published a report on standing orders and procedure, 
no. 3, which deals with the preparation of reports from committee, 
_ how they might be presented to the House and alternatives to 
_ tabling the document. It also deals with premature disclosure. 


We will start with Mr. Morin-Strom since it is technically 
his point of privilege that is before the committee, and invite 
him to make any remarks he cares to make to the committee. 


Mr. Morin-Strom: The point of privilege was raised on 
the basis of an article that appeared on the front page of the 
Toronto Star on November 7, the date the select committee on 
economic affairs was to release its report. In fact, the committee 
did release the report later that day. 


I believe all members have received copies of the article, 
Which says quite clearly that the report, "a copy of which was 
obtained by the Star,'' was obtained in advance. The article quotes 
quite extensively from the report, including a number of its 
Tecommendations. It also includes some of the body of the report 
in terms of the preamble. I have checked out the wording, and it 
is word for word in a number of cases. 


My understanding was that this report was developed in 
Camera and should not have been released in advance. It is 
probably very difficult to prevent the release of comments on what 
is going on--perhaps the thrust of the report would be impossible 
to trace--but in this case we have direct quotes that can only 
come from limited sources. 


Particularly disturbing to me was the inclusion of quotes 
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from the body of the report, which had very Limited circulation, 
even among the regular committee members who dealt in camera. 
While we had developed the recommendations over a period of time 
and there were a number of drafts of the recommendations that were 
available to the individual members, the body of the report was 
only discussed at the last two meetings of the committee. 


In both cases the body of the report, which includes a 
preamble to a number of the recommendations, was delivered to the 
committee members in committee and returned to the clerk 
afterwards. So to my knowledge, no versions of even the draft of 
this report should have been available to the general members of 
the committee. I certainly did not have access to some of the 
quotes in the Star article. That is the situation. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Cooke, would you like to make a 
statement? 


Mr 7 DiscReGookermYes. Eirst) ph would Like to indicate 
that the committee sessions were very long and vigorous from the 
middle of July. By the time it finished its hearings in late 
September, the committee as a whole was certainly working well and 
its esprit de corps was extremely good. I hope this hearing in no 
way fosters any problems in that regard because I am anxious that 
the committee continues to work well in the future. 


The committee commenced in camera hearings on September 30, 
and I have some documents that can be distributed. One is a 
chronology of our hearings. The second is a motion that was 
presented by Mr. Morin-Strom on October 23, to which I will refer. 


The committee started its hearings in camera. If my 
recollection serves me correctly, on September 30 a researcher 
from the New Democratic Party was in attendance. Some discussion 
took place either then or possibly later--Mr. Arnott says his 
recollection is October l--and it was agreed that researchers 
could attend from other parties. ; 


There was certainly some discussion at that time about the 
fact that the activity was taking place in camera, the reason for 
it being in camera and the value of it being in camera. The 
discussions on October 1 occurred in camera, as well as those on 
Octoberny,) (3,09. l0 sand 23 4.Asvyouswill=see, trom, that chronology, 
draft reports were prepared on each of those days. 


These drafts were made available to all committee members. I 
am not suggesting one of them was the draft the Toronto Star 
received. As Mr. Morin-Strom has indicated, the document they 
apparently had in their possession would have been, at the very 
least, draft 5 or 6. It could conceivably have been a draft they 
obtained on October 23 or a draft they obtained on October 29. In 
fact, they say they actually got a copy of the report. 


On October 23, you will see by the minutes that Mr. 
Morin-Strom moved that the committee no longer meet in camera. 
Discussion took place at that time and a vote took places. 
believe the motion was defeated by a vote of five to two, the two 
members voting in favour of opening it being Mr. Morin-Strom and 
Mr. Mackenzie, the NDP members of the committee. 
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I raise that point because, while the Speaker has found a 
prima facie breach of privilege, I am wondering whether Mr. 
Morin-Strom's privileges have been breached in view of his own 
view of the circumstances and his own desire to have the committee 
proceedings in public. 


There was a lot of public interest in the deliberations of 
the committee. 1 have here an article that appeared in the Globe 
and Mail on October 15, in the middle of our deliberations. I have 
copies of that available for distribution. Several committee 
members, Messrs. McFadden, McGuigan, Cordiano and Mackenzie, are 
all quoted as talking about the deliberations. There is a quote in 
there from me but it was actually taken from an earlier quote that 
appeared in the Globe and Mail and was inserted into the article. 


Subsequent to that--I should have given this to the clerk at 
the same time; 1 am sorry, Mr. Forsyth--there was an article by 
Alan Christie in the Toronto Star quoting sources at Queen's Park. 
That was on October 18, and it also talked about what we were 
talking about in camera. That may well have been the reason for 
Mr. Morin-Strom raising the issue on October 23 of whether the 
committee as a whole should go public. 


The committee voted not to go public and we drafted a report 
on October 23 which included a number of the preliminary comments 
that are concerning Mr. Morin-Strom. They were further refined on 
October 29. A precaution was taken on October 23 in that all 
committee members at the conclusion of their deliberations were 
asked to turn in their drafts of the reports. All of them did. The 
only people who had drafts after that were Mr. Arnott and me, and 
I presume Mr. Traficante, our researcher. I know he kept his own 
draft as well. 


#0220 a.m. 


On October 29, drafts were distributed and we had a hearing. 
This does not prohibit a member of the committee from exiting, and 
I cannot say whether a member of the committee might have exited 
during the course of either October 23 or October 29 and 
photostated the material. It could all be photostated in five 
Minutes, or certainly over a lunch hour, without any difficulty. 
In any event, they all turned in their drafts on both dates. 


On October 29, I did not have a draft, but I was given a 
draft shortly thereafter by Mr. Traficante. Mr. Arnott assures me 
that the interim report was delivered to the printers with 
admonitions to the printers that this was a serious document, that 
it was to be tabled in the House and that the printer should take 
all precautions. 


He was assured by the printers that they do take all 
precautions, including watching their garbage and the things that 
bother printers and have been embarrassing in times past. He also 
Passed the same information around the clerk's office. He assures 
me that is the case,. and I know him to be a man of genuine 
integrity and honour. 


Similarly, while Mr. Traficante had a copy, he assures me he 
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did not discuss his copy or show it to anyone else, other than was 
necessary, I suppose, for typing purposes, etc., within the 
legislative research office. I take him at his word as well. 


The material was taken to the printers on November 5. The 
actual document, as we see it here, which is what the Star says it 
has, I did not see until the morning of November 7. 


I would also point out that although other discussions had 
occurred in the press, the actual article that the Speaker has 
referred to this committee speaks solely to the content of the 
report and nothing else. It was published about nine o'clock or 10 
o'clock in the morning or whenever the Toronto Star comes out. It 
may be published a few hours before that, but that is when it is 
generally available. I tabled the report at about 3:30 p.m. 


The only advantage I can see that has occurred to any person 
is an advantage-that the Star obtained over other media. I do not 
know that it has been a detriment, particularly to the work of the 
committee or to the debate about free trade in any respect. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Arnott, do you have any other 
information you think we should have? 


Mr. Mancini: To explain this whole mess. 


Mr. Arnott: To explain the whole mess? No, I cannot do 
that. I can only repeat what the chairman said. From October 1 to 
October 10, the summary of issues and then drafts 1 to 4 were 
retained by committee members. Draft 5 was collected, and every — 
copy was returned to me, except for one copy retained by the 
chairman and one copy retained by the researcher. Draft 6 was 
collected and retained by the researcher, except for one copy 
retained by me and one copy given shortly thereafter to the 
chairman who was not present that day at the subcommittee meeting. 


Mr. Chairman: I will ask the obvious question and I am 
Sure other members will have questions. No one has any immediate 
clear knowledge of who prematurely disclosed the report. I have 
not heard anybody say that. Is that right? 


Mr. D. R. Cooke: I was nonplussed and concerned when I 
saw it in the paper. I have questioned people and any one of many 
could be suspect. I am quite certain that this committee will not 
be able to come to any definitive conclusion, unless you are much 
better investigators than I am. 


Mr. Morin-Strom: I would like to make a couple of 
comments on the issue of the motion I made to open up the 
discussion of the report to be public rather than in camera. In my 
mind, this buttresses my case. The committee made a poor decision 
to keep it in camera. My feeling at that point had been that it 
would be to the advantage of everyone, including the press, to 
have the complete picture of the background of the various 
deliberations and decisions that were being made. 


Given that this was not going to take place and that it was 
going to be in camera, my feeling was that we were obligated to 
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wait until the report came out before releasing any portion of it 
to the press. It is apparent to me that someone took advantage of 
the situation to get a premature release to the press. I believe 
it was to the disadvantage of Mr. Mackenzie and me, who were 
teleasing the dissent. There are no quotes whatsoever from the 
dissent. There is a passing reference to the fact that a dissent 
would be issued with the report, virtually suggesting that the 
dissent had not been released. 


The only article on this report that received coverage dealt 
with the body of the report. As a result, the following day the 
coverage was buried in the papers, including any coverage of our 
position on the report. 


On the issue of the drafts as well, as has been indicated, 
drafts 5 and 6 were collected afterwards each time. I could have 
the clerk distribute copies of the references that are direct 
quotes from the report itself. There are page references to 
various portions of the Toronto Star article and what page they 
came from. Some of the references indicate recommendation numbers, 
and those had been available in the previous drafts, which any 
member could have had. That could have come from any member. 


Those quotes on this first page of the two I have given out 
are from pages 19 and 20; then on the following page there are two 
quotes from page 19, another from page 5 and another from page 7. 
Those appeared only in the drafts that were collected after the 
final two meetings by the clerk or the researcher and, in my view, 
there is not a large number of sources of potential leaks in this 
case. It appears to me that the only sources of leaks would have 
to be the chairman, the clerk or the researcher. I am not aware of 
anyone else receiving copies of those versions that would be the 
source of those direct quotes. The printer obviously is the other 
source involved. 


Mr. D. R. Cooke: I want to respond to the first point 
mre. Morin-Stromemade. Ihad not thought of ‘it, frankly), but 2 
accept that there might be some problem. The media work in 
mystical ways. It might be that the media would have given much 
more credence to the New Democratic Party dissent if they had had 
it, and maybe they did not have it, so 1 accept everything he says 
im that regard. Earlier I had said that the only conceivable 
advantage was what the Star had over other media. 


10:30 a.m. 


Mr. Warner: I have just one point and a question. In 
Case anyone is interested in second-guessing the Speaker's ruling 
about whether this is a legitimate point of privilege, once a vote 
is taken in a committee with respect to meetings being held in 
Camera, and if the committee agrees that the meetings will be held 
in camera, all members are bound to that. So even should you vote 
against holding meetings in camera, once a vote has been taken, 
you are bound by that decision. Therefore, anything that happens 
Bfter that is a breach of your privilege. That applies equally to 
all members of a committee. 
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Something is a bit unclear in the chronology you have so 
kindly provided. Am I to understand that each of these drafts was 
discussed in the committee room in camera and the drafts 
themselves were left behind? 


MreDpaek>.Gookes Now Livchestimsteroun cases tcomnittec 
members took the drafts with them. However, as Mr. Morin-Strom has 
indicated, it is obvious the Star obtained something that was from 
either ‘October 423 vorvlater.) “Iltuwasteither draft ™) or 6sor “the 
final report. 


Mr. Warner: Because of the wording differences? 


Mr. D. R. Cooke: Yes, and because of preambles that had 
been written into resolutions. We spent most of our time, frankly, 
on the resolutions. Mr. Traficante, our researcher, was taking 
notes on the debate, and then he fleshed out the resolutions with 
preamble material that has appeared in the paper. 


Mr. Warner: So drafts 5 and 6 varied considerably from 
the first four with respect to the wording-- 


Mr. Morin-Strom: The first four included only the 
recommendations, which were a total of only two pages at the end. 
All we could determine in detail was the word-for-word 
recommendations in drafts 1 to 4. All the preamble, the massive 
body of tit} appeared “only 4in’ dtabts > "and 6. 


Mr. Warner: So you are convinced that the Star article 
is based on either draft 5 or draft 6 and could not in any way be 
based on any of the previous four drafts. 


Mr. Morin-Strom: There are more than seven paragraphs of 
quotes here, the ones where I indicate page numbers. They come 
from the body, which was not part of the recommendations. 


Mr. Warner: Okay. In other words, they could not have 
been lifted from an earlier draft. 


Mr. Morin-Strom: Not from one of the earlier ones. 


Mr. Warner: At that stage, drafts 5 and 6, members did 
not take their copies out of the room. Is that correct? 


Mr. D. R. Cooke: They were not supposed to and they all 
turned them in at the end of the day. As 1 say, I cannot vouch for 
anyone wandering out during lunch hour or going to the washroom 
and so forth. 


Mr. Mancini: I would like to make just a couple of 
points. The first concerns the minority report. My experience has 
been that minority reports, other than the minority report issued 
in regard to the workers' compensation work that we had done, do 
not necessarily receive a lot of attention. 


1 can understand your frustration in having prepared a 
minority report. You had put great effort and work into it, and 
then you were not really given credit for the job you had done. 
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That has been highlighted, if not in the media, at least quite a 
bit in the Legislature since the whole matter came to light. 


I am quite concerned that we would target any individual or 
individuals as potential leaks unless we have a great amount of 
evidence in that area. If reports were given out and if members 
and other people had access to them for the complete day and 
turned them in at the end of the day, there is the great 
possibility that a report could have been taken out of the room 
during the day. 


How it handles its report might be a matter for the 
committee to deal with the next time it meets. We assume that 
every member is an honourable member. We also assume when we 
suggest that reports be kept in confidence that every honourable 
member will do that. We have dealt with this matter of our reports 
getting into the hands of the media on occasions before, really 
without much success. 


I basically concluded after a number of these that if we are 
work in a functional and co-operative way, we have to continue to 
assume that every member is an honourable member. Unless there is 
a great deal of specific evidence that the clerk, the researcher 
or, indeed, the chairman--which I really cannot believe--would in 
any way breach the promise that was made in the committee, the 
allegation is, in my view, completely unfounded. 


As a member who has served on this committee for a number of 
years, I am anxious to get to the solution of this particular 
problem. We will deal with another one today after we finish your 


We have spent many hours talking about this in our committee 
in the past and, in my view, we are just going to have to wait 
before we can make a decision on what direction we want to go, to 
see whether we can get more evidence. 


Mr. D. R. Cooke: I do not want to mislead the committee. 
While it could have happened that someone took the report out and 
photostated it in that period of time, the Star did not publish it 
until November 7, and I know that committee members were getting a 
lot of pressure from the media, including the Star, for 
information in the interim period of time. I just put that fact 
out for your consideration. 


Mr. Treleaven: Just to the three witnesses, when the 
chairman asked his original question about whether you had any 
suspicions, Mr. Cooke was the only one who responded to that on 
the record. Was that an accident? Did the other two speak in too 
low a voice, in a whisper, or was it something you would rather 
not answer? 


Mr. D. R. Cooke: I was not asked about suspicions. I 
think I was asked, “Do you know who did it?" I have gone through a 
lot of suspicions. 


Mr. Treleaven: I think your answer was no. 
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Mr. D. R. Cooke: My answer is no, I do not know who did 
LE. 


Mr. Treleaven: I did not hear from Mr. Morin-Strom in 
answer to that question. 


Mr. -Morin-StromseWhost Ghinkedidwit? 
Mr. Treleaven: Yes. 
Mr. Morin-Strom: I cannot really-- 


Mr. Treleaven: Do you know who did it? Do you have 
suspicions! 


Mr. Morin-Strom: No, I do not know. It is rather a 
limited distribution on this thing and it had to come from some 
source out of that distribution or there was a leak from that 
limited list. I mentioned three who I am aware had versions of it: 
the chairman, the clerk and the researcher. 


Mr. Treleaven: But you have no particular-- 


Mr. Morin-Strom: I have no particular knowledge. I have 
some understanding that several other people may have seen at 
least copies of it in the last couple of days before the 
distribution. 


_I believe I had a conversation with the chairman the day 
before in which he asked me whether I wanted a copy to review in 
advance because we planned to have a press conference immediately 
after the delivery of it at which the chairman was present, I was 
present representing our party and Mr. McFadden represented the 
Conservative Party. I understand that Mr. McFadden was provided 
with a copy the day before-- 


Mr. Deo Ri Cooke: That is ‘correct. 
10:40 atm: 


Mr. Morin-Strom: --to have available so he would be 
prepared for the press conference. I did not accept that offer; I 
did not take a copy, so I did not have a copy. Presumably, Mr. 
McFadden received a copy. There may have been other people behind 
the scenes who received copies; too. I do not know. 


Mr. D. R. Cooke: My recollection is that Mr. McFadden, 
Mr. Morin-Strom and I were to be involved in a press conference 
that afternoon after the tabling. First, all committee members 
were informed that they would receive a copy at the opening of the 
House; that is before tabling. There were copies in sealed 
envelopes on all their desks at two o'clock that day. 


Second, Mr. McFadden requested a copy in order to prepare 
for the press conference, and I indicated that 1 would provide one 
to him and one also to Mr. Morin-Strom. My office gave Mr. 
McFadden his copy on November 6, and I was prepared to give Mr. 
Morin-Strom his as well. 
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I understand that Mr. Morin-Strom asked a member of my staff 
at about nine o'clock on November 7 whether he could have a copy. 
This was before we had seen the Star. When I called him later in 
the morning to offer him one, he turned down my invitation. 


Mr. Morin-Strom: Partially because I had seen it. It had 
already been leaked, and I did not want to have any-- 


Mr. D. R. Cooke: Partially because he had probably seen 
it in the Star, in any event, and perhaps because he wanted to 
make sure his hands were clean before he came here. I do not know. 


Mr. Treleaven: What about the clerk? Mr. Arnott? 


Mr. Arnott: At the time of the question I nodded 


emphatically. I do not know who released the report. I did not 
release it to anyone. 


Mr. Treleaven: Unlike the politicians, when you nod or 
shake your head, there is no noise. 


Mr. Warner: When politicians nod, it usually means they 
are falling asleep. 


Mr. Cooke made a comment that I found a bit curious. You 
stated that you felt the effect of the leak was minimal in that, 
as far as you could determine, the only advantage was that the 
Toronto Star had a story that nobody else had. 


Mus eD.Re COOKE elssaid that, but 1 can vaccept Mr... 
Morin-Strom’s argument that maybe it gave the majority an 


advantage over the minority. 


Mr. Warner: I leave both those points aside. What 
concerns me is that the leak is damaging to the work of committees. 


Mr. D. R. Cooke: As a general principle, yes. 


Mr. Warner: I do not know how many in camera sessions 
you had for witnesses in your deliberations, but if a general 
impression is left out there that when committees meet, there is 
not necessarily a guarantee with the respect to in camera 
Sessions, witnesses may in the future be reluctant to come before 
committees. 


It also potentially damages the work of the committee in 
that members may start to mistrust one another about their work in 
the committee. When that happens, when you are dealing with a 
sensitive issue, as sometimes committees do, committee members may 
not feel so compelled to co-operate with one another or to work 
Closely with each other. To me, that is far more important than 
whether the Toronto Star has an advantage over the Globe and Mail 
Or anybody else. That concerns me. 


I take it from your remarks that we are unlikely to find out 
What individual was the cause of this. 


Mr. Martel: There is the polygraph. 
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Mr. Warner: Yes. There are two possibilities: Either 
this was deliberate or it was inadvertent. Inadvertent disclosure 
can occur. People are careless with papers or whatever. Is it your 
considered opinion that it was not inadvertent, Mr. Cooke? 


Mr. D. R. Cooke: It could have been either, but it is my 
Opinion that it was not inadvertent in that I strongly accept Mr. 
Arnott's and Mr. Traficante's comments to me that they made 
certain nothing was left lying about. Conceivably, it could have 
been left lying about in my office. I am concerned enough that I 
think a deliberate situation probably occurred somewhere. However, 
I agree we are not going to find who it was. 


With regard to your earlier comments, I opened my comments 
to the committee by saying that I sincerely hope this incident 
does not mar our work as a committee. I concur wholeheartedly with 
the comment that as a principle it is very serious. I was 
mentioning to the committee that this example did not seem to have 
done any particular harm to anyone, except perhaps other media. I 
now temper that with the comment that perhaps they did not have 
the dissent and perhaps that would have made a difference; I do 
not know. 


Mr. Martel: I have heard my friend from Essex South (Mr. 
Mancini) talk about "all honourable gentlemen." Obviously, there 
is an honourable scoundrel among us, because someone leaked a 
document. I have never taken that terminology very seriously. It 
was written 115 years ago when only gentlemen could afford to come 
to Queen's Park and times have changed. 


Mr. Mancini: I think you are a fine gentleman. 


Mr. Martel: I have been through this hassle a number of 
times during the few years I have been here. Unless we are 
prepared to recommend bringing back the lash or using truth serum 
Or-- 


Mr. Morin-Strom: The hangman. 


Mr. Martel: --the hangman--we continue to pay the 
hangman--we are going to be exactly where we were, whether it was 
the select committee on economic and cultural nationalism in 1971, 
which had nearly all its reports leaked at one time or another, or 
all the other various reports down through the ages. Unless we are 
prepared to hire someone, we cannot tell the Legislature much. 


The only thing we can perhaps do is draft a letter to our 
colleagues saying: "My friend, you have undermined the whole 
process for the sake of a little story in the newspaper. You 
undermined the work of the committee and you undermined the trust 
of your colleagues on the committee who work with you. Whoever it 
is, surely in the final analysis a story for one day is not worth 
what is done to the whole process." 


Beyond that, unless we are prepared to engage in a 
witchhunt, we are not going to get to it. A letter to our 
colleagues might carry some weight. There are any number of 
committees. Unless you are on a particular committee or are 
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interested in some item in its report, you do not have time to 
read all the other reports that come in. Most of us do not read 
them all, or I am alone in that process, because I do not. 


We have to draw it to our colleagues' attention. The best 
way might be a straight personal letter and a report to the 
Speaker that this is what we intend to do, that we are not about 
to engage in witchhunts and so on. I recommend we try that process. 


Mr. Chairman: Let me try to direct the committee's 
attention. The Speaker has referred the matter to the committee. 
The Speaker has found that he believes there is enough indication 
of a breach of privilege that we should consider it. It is our job 
to decide whether there was a breach of privilege and to make a 
recommendation to the House in that regard. That is the first 
order of business. 


Next, the clerk of the committee has put together some 
background information on what other jurisdictions have done and 
on what we have done. I am assuming that we would include that 
information in the report. At the end of the morning, we may want 
to go a little broader with respect to some guidelines concerning 
the preparation of reports and the identification of things. 


It is fairly clear that members are always free to talk 
about something that is before a committee, in camera or 
otherwise. There is nothing we can do or want to do about that. 
What is unfair to other members is several things relating to this 
kind of premature disclosure. 


10 :50 a.m. 


It is unfair to other media sources that want to cover a 
news story to have one source given an advantage by means of early 
disclosure of a report. It is unfair to the public, the media and 
other members of the House who do not have the opportunity to sit 
on all committees and do not know the contents of a report. 


Several members have brought up the point that it is a 
problem of the process. When one agrees to go in camera, one gives 
up the right to have it put on the record, and one gets an 
Opportunity to argue a little more freely and informally behind 
closed doors during the preparation of a report. It causes 
problems subsequently when that kind of agreement is breached. 


I imagine it now is not going to be quite as easy as it 
might previously have been to suggest this committee go in camera 
to draft a second report. The members will be reluctant because 
those who do agree to keep the contents of a report secret will 
Glace >themselvesiatia: bitiofdaidisadvantage;nthat isa bituof a 
problem. I suggest that this morning a broader report can be put 
together rather easily in dealing with the referral. 


The first question we have to deal with is whether the 
committee feels there was a breach of privilege. 


Mr. Mancini: I believe that there was a breach of 
privilege and that the committee should so state. 
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Mr. Chairman: I see heads nodding all over. 
Mr. Warner: We do not require a motion. 


Mr. Chairman: I do not think we need that if there is a 
consensus. The first order of business is that we will say in our 
report that it is our feeling a breach of privilege occurred. We 
will include in that report some of the background information the 
clerk-has prepared. It might be practical to take Mr. Martel's 
idea of informing each member by letter that we consider this to 
be a rather serious affair. | 


The one thing we did not do, and perhaps you could assist me 
a little, was to invite the reporter in question, Alan Christie of 
the Toronto Star, to attend. We did not do so essentially because 
we have not traditionally done that. It would be within the powers 
of the committee to do it. I anticipate that a reporter would say, 
"I cannot reveal my source" or "I do not know my source." I take 
it the committee is not interested in pursuing that. 


Mr. Mancini: I do not believe we should pursue that 
avenue. 


Mr. Chairman: The other area I would like you to 
consider, and Mr. Martel put his finger on it, is that we have 
never shown much of an interest in pursuing this in quite this 
way; identifying the culprit, so to speak. We have always dealt 
with it in a formal parliamentary way as to whether there was a 
breach of privilege and left it at that. : 


If you were to consider going past that point, you would 
have to consider why you were doing so and what punitive action 
you would be prepared to take. That puts it in a rather different 
perspective. I have no inclination to do that now, but I advocate 
that in the report we ought to point out to the members that this 
possibility exists and that depending on future circumstances we 
may wish to do it. 


Mr. Mancini: For us to indicate that in the future we 
are going to haul in reporters or members of the media I believe 
would be viewed as an attack on the media. The main problem is not 
so much the media as who distributes the material to the media. We 
are not going to get an answer from the reporter. The reporter is 
going to take the view that the way he or she obtains material is 
confidential, and that is about the only answer we are going to 
get. I agree with you in that respect. 


Mr. Chairman: To interrupt for a moment, people should 
be aware there is that potential. I do not believe the members 
know that and I do not believe the staff is terribly aware of it 
either, but the potential is there for a committee of the 
Legislature to get very formal on a matter such as this. 


I suggest that all members of the committee under certain 
circumstances would be chomping at the bit to get very formal. In 
this case, no major damage appears to have been done to somebody's 
reputation. I do not think we are even interested in pur suing 
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that. However, if there were premature disclosure of a committee's 
report that clearly identified who disclosed it, and major damage 
was done to the reputation and integrity of a clerk or a 
researcher and it was easily established such was the case, that 
person's job would be at risk. If it were clear that a member of 
the Legislature with some evil forethought, so to speak, released 
the report--I know it would never happen among this august group 
but among other less worthy folks--people might get nasty about it 
and might try to hang out someone's political future. 


People should be made aware that the potential is a little 
more than what we are doing this morning and that a full-fledged 
witchhunt could occur. I think they should be told about that. 


Mr. D. R. Cooke: I concur with what you are saying, Mr. 
Chairman. I might tell the members of this committee that there 
was at least one member of my committee, a new member of this 
Legislature, who seemed to be under a lot of pressure from the 
press to reveal things. One reason I do not suspect him completely 
is that the pressure continued even after the Star obviously had 
it, probably from some other source. 


Mr. Warner: I would like us to indicate in our report 
that there was a breach of privilege, that we were unable to 
identify the source, why the concerns around the breach of 
privilege are so important, and that it may be necessary for the 
House to consider action against any member or members who cause 
leaks to occur, so that we indicate to the members that we take it 
seriously. 


If it is going to happen again, continue or escalate, the 
House may well have to take more direct action and go through an 
elaborate procedure to identify the member and have some 
punishment. 


Mr. Mancini: The only problem I see is when there is 
circulation to a committee and to others, and there is talk about 
taking that kind of step. We narrow things down to two, four, five 
or six people. If we put out the word that we think it is those 
four, that automatically ruins their reputations. 


Mr. Warner: Mr. Mancini, I am saying the House may wish 
to consider this at some future time if the problem persists. 
Surely to goodness, if we had the absurd situation that every time 
a committee sat in camera the material was leaked, then I think 
most members of this House would get a little excited and want 
something done. I am saying, let us know in advance. 


Mr. Chairman: To be a little more precise, this is not 
theory we are talking about. I have been a member for 10 years. On 
more than one occasion, material was presented to members of a 
committee in camera, in confidence, and it became painfully 
evident that a member of the committee had released the 
confidential material to the media. 


The knives were out. People read the Legislative Assembly 
Act and actually read the little oath you sign when you become a 
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member, where it is clear that you violate your oath of office 
when you breach the privileges of the House in this way. 


If you want to get formal about it, and someone might, when 
documents of this nature are disclosed prematurely we may be 
rather lenient about it, but in other circumstances the House is 
not so lenient. What it comes down to is that you are in breach of 
your oath of office and are outsky; you are gone. 


il a.m. 


[ters not always asliightimatterymor atmatter of 
inconvenience or a matter of giving one media source some advance 
opportunity to write a news story. On occasion, it can be held to 
be a breach of your oath of office, which means you are no longer 
a member of this assembly. I think we have an obligation to point 
that out. 


Mr. Warner: This is just a little reminder to the 
members, Mr. Mancini; that is all. Maybe they will take the thing 
a little more seriously. 


Mr. Chairman: It now is 1l a.m. We have one other matter 
to consider this morning. We thank you, gentlemen, for appearing 
before us this. 


We will take a break for a couple of minutes and then we 
will hear the second matter. 


The committee recessed at ll a.m. 
11:04 acme 
PREMATURE DISCLOSURE OF CONFIDENITIAL MATERIAL 


Mr. Chairman: The other item this morning concerns the 
premature release of the confidential material of the select 
committee on energy. Appearing before us are Mr. Ashe, 
vice-chairman of the committee, and Franco Carrozza, clerk of the 
committee. 


To refresh your memories, you have in front of you a copy of 
the Hansard of the day when the chairman of the committee, Mr. 
Andrewes, rose on a point of privilege and asked that the matter 
be dealt with. The Speaker took it under consideration at that 
time. The following day, Friday, November 29, the Speaker made a 
ruling that there were reasonable grounds for considering it a 
matter of privilege and sought and received a motion to refer the 
matter to the committee. That is what we have in front of us. 


We will use the same process as we did before. Mr. Ashe, do 
you have any remarks you want to make to the committee? 


Mr. Ashe: Briefly, I presume you may want to ask the 
clerk about the normal handling of the reported sector Wie hia eT 
might say even in advance, was quite in order. 


It is safe to say the feeling is shared by all members of 
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the committee, as well as by the chairman and me as vice-chairman, 
that the "report" referred to was not leaked or handed in a 
physical way, if you will, to any member of the media, and to this 
date has not been. 


The report was not complete and as of this minute is still 
not complete. A minority opinion is being prepared by certain 
members of the committee, so the report is not finalized. Even in 
terms of the draft report that it then was, we are all convinced 
that nobody had it in hand. Just reading the news stories would 
Pontirm: thatved y cannotogorany 3furtherathanethats 


What apparently happened is that through the diligence of 
the press, both Tom Claridge of the Globe and Mail here in Toronto 
and Shaun Herron of the Oshawa Times, they put a lot of things 
together through questioning members of the committee. I presume 
the members did not feel they were speaking out of order at all, 
but the press came up with a couple of stories which are not 
overly accurate in themselves. 


The first one we have to refer to is the story in the Oshawa 
Times on November 28, which was the day the committee met. Because 
the Oshawa Times happens to be an afternoon paper while the Globe 
and Mail is a morning paper, it was on the streets in the Globe 
before it was on the streets in the Oshawa Times. I understand the 
reason behind that is Mr. Herron of the Oshawa Times made it a 
wire service story. 


mi: 10 aim. 


It appears that Mr. Claridge of the Globe and Mail picked it 
up and questioned a government member of the committee, and from 
that the three stories came. I say three, because on November 29, 
the day after the committee's deliberations, there was a follow-up 
story in the Globe and Mail in which there is the first direct 
identification of a member of the committee, in this case the 
member for Durham East (Mr. Cureatz). 


It is one of those things where members, feeling they are 
all experts in dealing with the press, may have given away a 
little bit more than they should have. Out of this, the diligence 
of the media came up with three stories. As a matter of fact--l 
just had a first glimpse of it, because I have not seen today's 
Globe and Mail--there is another story, which is somewhat accurate 
Without giving any great details, and somewhat inaccurate too, as 
to the status of the committee's report. 


Unless there are some specific questions on the part of 
members of the committee, that is the whole issue as I see it. 
Speaking on behalf of the chairman who raised the original point 
of privilege, he feels as I do. I reiterate that all members of 
the committee feel there was no substantive content, if you will, 
of the report, or physical passing of the first draft of the 
report, which was released intentionally or any other way to the 
inedia. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Carrozza, do you have anything you 
Want to add to that? 
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MuewiC ar poz zax VNogeMm Oh alia nero GhOnet hats (point eal 
would like to clarify the chronology of the report that came into 
my possession. 


At the committee's meeting of October 31, it was agreed the 
report should come to the members a few days beforehand. I 
received the report on November 20 in the morning, and I prepared 
a memorandum for the chairman. May I read it for your information? 


The memorandum from the chairman to all the members states: 
"Attached please find a copy of the committee report. I request 
that great care be taken to ensure that this report remains 
confidential. Your co-operation in this matter will be 
appreciated." 


I proceeded to have the report delivered by hand by the 
messenger service in this building with instructions that the 
report should be given to the members or their secretaries, but 
never at any time should it be left on a desk or anywhere else. 


The other thing I wish to say is that, on November 28 when 
we met again, the story was in the paper. That was my first 
knowledge of the matter. 


Mr. Chairman: Just to direct the committee's attention 
on this one, this is slightly different from the previous question 
of privilege. In this matter, the privilege is raised by the 
chairman of a committee. The precise point in question here is not 
whether documents changed hands. No one has claimed that. I am 
going to read from the Hansard of the day, and quote the chairman: 


"IT asked specifically that the material be kept confidential 
until such time as the committee could meet to review it and reach 
agreement on the substance of its report." This report, by the 
way, has not yet been presented to the Legislature. There was no 
report available to be leaked out. As a matter of fact, to ny 
knowledge, as yet there is not-such a report. The chairman of a 
committee is stating that he circulated certain material and asked 
members of the committee to keep that confidential. The clerk is 
indicating that as a matter of fact that was also done in writing. 


Mir aGartoz zac ves. 


Mr. Chairman: Here we have a clear case of a request by 
a committee chairman to keep matters confidential. This was 
subsequently put in writing and attempts were made by the clerk to 
ensure that members were presented with confidential information. 
That seems to be the heart of this question of privilege. 


If you review the newspaper stories, I think Mr. Ashe is 
correct in saying there is some conjecture there. There is an 
inaccuracy that a draft report was in place when no such document 
existed and does not yet exist. There is a little bit more than 
inference in here as well. That is what we are being asked to look 
at. The fact that it was raised by the chairman of the committee 
is one item that does concern me, that the chairman and the clerk 
of the committee made some efforts and attempted to keep matters 
confidential. In some way that did not happen. Any questions? 
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Mr. Sterling: Was there agreement by the committee that 
the documentation should be kept confidential? 


Mr. Ashe: Yes. There was no misunderstanding about that 
at all. All members knew it was confidential; it was to be 
confidential when we got it. That was confirmed, as indicated by 
the clerk of the committee, and reconfirmed in writing when they 
received the first draft of the document. There was no dissent 
within the committee at the time that issue was discussed. 


Mr. Warner: The obvious question is whether Mr. Ashe 
knows who is responsible for the material having been disclosed. 


Mr. Ashe: I want to emphasize, as I did before, that I 
do not think anything substantive was disclosed. Yes, we 
definitely know which two people spoke to the press: one 
government member and one Conservative member. The Conservative 
member is referred to in the second story in the Oshawa Times. 


Mr. Warner: They are both members of the committee? 
Mr. Ashe: Yes. 


Mr. Warner: Did they not believe they were doing 
something wrong? 


Mr. Ashe: In all sincerity and honesty, I firmly believe 
they did not think they gave anything to the press. I suppose you 
could say in a substantive way they did not. But the press can 
talk to one member and get a little and very definitively make a 
statement to another member. They put two and two together and 
created three stories in this case. I do not think it is probably 
anything worse than that. It has shown to the two members, as well 
as to all of us, that sometimes even a little said is too much. 


Mr. Warner: Has your committee sat since the story? 
Mr. Ashe: Yes. 


Mr. Warner: What was the reaction of the entire 
committee to what transpired? 


Mr. Ashe: Probably not too different from what I just 
said. For some members, of course, it was rather disconcerting to 
read about it in the paper the day the committee was meeting, and 
it has met subsequently, as I said. 


You have to be careful what you say. The government member 
of the committee has a tendency to be rather outspoken anyway, and 
he had to be further guided, if you will, on what he could or 
could not say in any subsequent discussions with the media prior 
to the filing of the report. I recall he was to appear on Metro 
Morning the day after the committee's meeting. We advised that 
probably would not be a wise course of action. 


Mr. Warner: This committee has entertained some 
discussion about possible penalties against members who reveal 
information that is supposed to be confidential. In your opinion, 
is that something we should consider here? 
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Mr. Ashe) Inmcthisresd Guat ponvano milidornoter Albeterboun 
members are not new and should know better in their discussions 
withethesgpress, I do not think. 10 Wwas-ateall intentional or 
premeditated. 


I concur that it is something the committee should be 
looking at as a general policy, which members should become aware 
of. They may become even more prudent in their earlier discussions 
with the media. We have all been caught out in saying a Line or 
sentence or a word that, on reading it later, we would prefer not 
to have said. This is one indication of that, except that it went 
a little beyond just a word, reference or sentence. 


bis20 casms 
Mr. Chairman: Any other comments? 


Mr. Sterling: Could I ask one question of the clerk of 
the energy committee? I realize from travelling this summer with 
some of my colleagues, not Conservative members but some of the 
other party members, how difficult it is for the clerk to rein in 
the members from time to time on different matters, especially one 
member in San Francisco one evening. 


Mr. Warner: 1 have no idea what you are talking about. 


Stop looking at me. 


Mr. Sterling: Because you are not clerk of this 
committee I am asking you this question. I am sure Mr. Ashe will 
understand. Do you have difficulty in enforcing any set of rules: 
dealing with confidentiality? In other words, is there a point 
sometimes when an elected representative feels he is being pushed 
around by the administration of the clerk? 


Are the rules definitive enough now in dealing with what is 
deemed confidential data, or would it help you if they were 
clearer? Then the chairman could read down the rules and say, 
"Number one is that you cannot take any documents outside of this 
room when it is confidential,'' or whatever set of rules they are. 
Would that be of assistance to you in your job? 


Mr Carrozza legis wditticulteto say, because if is much 
easier for me to do it. I can keep my own notes. 


Mosesterling a You areuduiterbie -ivesa(Lhabtis nicht, 


Mr. Chairman: To you, everybody is big. 


Mrs, Sterling > Not#Floyd “Laughren: 


Mr Carrozzas) PtSis drifticule) becatise tt“becomes a 
question of politics. I have do not have any control over the 
politics of anything. I can specifically say to the member, 
"Please leave the reports here,'' and he will do it, but I have no 
control if he does not wish to do it. 


Mr. Treleaven: This question is to Mr. Ashe. When the 
matter was brought up in committee after the newspaper articles, 
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was it brought up by the remainder of the committee to the two 
members who had, in your words, done a little too much talking? If 
it was brought up to them , what was their reaction to that? 


Mr. Ashe: Unfortunately, only one of the two members was 
present, so the second member, namely, Mr. Cureatz, got it second 
hand. He still does not feel he said anything wrong, and I do not 
think the other member does either. I am not sure they really felt 
it was a serious matter. I do not know how you can rectify that. 
It has come up in each of the committee's deliberations. 


The issue of confidentiality was emphasized as late as a 
couple of days ago when the committee met on Tuesday of this week. 
I did not see anything in yesterday's paper. There are obviously 
further discussions, because there is some more is in today's 
paper about the status of the report. There is not a great deal in 
there about content, but there is about why the report has not 
been tabled, about the dissent that is being written, and that 
kind of thing. 


We all have a perception of the degree of confidentiality. 
Is it the confidentiality getting down to the specifics, or is it 
really talking about the item at all? We all have confusion in our 
minds about that. That may be something this committee could 
specifically address for the future guidance of all members, even 
getting away from this issue. We all have that question in our 
minds from time to time. I have and I do not mind admitting it. 


Mr. Treleaven: Mr. Ashe, in your mind, is there any 
possibility the information in the news media reports could have 
come from other than committee members or people in the same room 
when the discussions were held in camera? 


Mr. Ashe: In this instance, I can say without any 
hesitation it was strictly from committee members. 


Mr. Chairman: Any other questions? 


Mro"Bossy< Jilst#as*a point ofeclarrfication; it *has "been 
determined that at no time was the confidential document you 
released ever referred to as such. It has been determined that it 
has been strictly verbal comments made by the members to-- 


Mr. Chairman: The document certainly was referred to in 
both the newspaper stories before you, but I do not think there is 
any question that the document itself did not change hands. At 
least it is not apparent that pieces of paper moved around to a 
reporter, but reference was made to a document. 


Mr. Ashe has a good point that perhaps some clarification is 
required as to when it is legitimate to speak. For example, in my 
personal opinion, it is certainly not a breach of privilege to 
speak to the status of the preparation of a report. You can say, 
"We are still working on it,'' or "We anticipate we would table the 
report next week."’ You are not giving away any content; you are 
talking about how the committee's work schedule is going. Maybe we 
should consider drawing those lines a little more clearly for 
reference for members so there is a little less confusion. 
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I know from personal experience it is not a satisfactory 
response [rom a .eportier +s point Of view to say; v-l«cannotetekl 
you what the committee is considering because that is a matter of 
privilege or confidence" or something such as that. This 
particular case is somewhat different from the previous one. No 
one has said it yet. Am I correct that the other member who was 
quoted in a newspaper story was the member for Grey-Bruce (Mr. 
Sargent)? 


Mr. cAshevoThat. “1s .correch- 


Mr. Chairman: I would defy anyone in this room with 
anything less than nuclear weaponry at your disposal to silence 
him. It is impossible. 


Mr. Ashe: I referred to him as a rather outspoken member. 


Mr. Chairman: If we had an indication that materials 
given in confidence were distributed by a member, that would be a 
Slightly different matter than what is here. There is reference to 
a report, but no quotation from the report, no evidence to 
indicate anyone other than a member of the committee had the 
report. 


There is some reference to materials. I would point out to 
you that it would make the work of the committee a little more 
difficult from here on. For example, if you were in the middle of 
trying to get a consensus report put together and in the middle of 
preparing the consensus half the squad goes outside and says, 

“Nuts to that," your attempts to put together a consensus report 
would then be a little more awkward. There is that difficulty. 


Mr. Ashe: That was exactly the case in this issue and 
possibly you would be more aware of that than some others. 
Frankly, I think we were headed in that direction and that killed 
any opportunity for that kind of a consensus. There is no doubt 
aboutethat vat abl. 


Mr. Sterling: Each different report has different 
aspects. It is therefore difficult to draw rules to guide how 
things could be done. Dealing with Darlington in this case, one 
major recommendation was going to get press notice. That was ‘go 
ahead' or ‘not go ahead'. In my view, not to be overly critical of 
the chairman or the committee because theyedid«notranticipate the 
story getting out, but when you have that kind of a report, once 
you make the decision it probably would have been advisable to 
then publish it. 


When it is focused on one issue and a ‘yes' or 'no' answer, 
it is almost impossible for a member such as the member for Durham 
East, Mr. Cureatz, who has Darlington in his riding, to not 
comment on it if the committee has made its decision. 


Mr. Ashe: But at that time the committee had not made 
ite Again, the document is still not finalized. Frankly, the 
committee's report is finalized other than the addition of a 
dissent, which is still being authored, as I understand it. That 
was only finalized Tuesday of this week. 


Pes 300 a.me 


Mr. Carrozza: I was going to make a clarification. 
Before the committee even thought about the final report, both 
members stated their personal opinions when interviewed on our 
trip to Darlington. In my view, the media report reflects their 
personal opinions when they were asked before our trip, not before 
the report itself. It was a continuation of their personal 
beliefs, not the report itself. 


Mr. Warner: In a way I take this situation to be more 
serious than the previous one because, as Mr. Ashe has indicated 
in his opinion and the opinion of the committee, the stories that 
appear are not entirely accurate. At least in the other instance 
where the actual report was leaked, it was accurate, if nothing 
else. The public was given the exact information. 


In this case it could raise doubts or concerns if there are 
inaccuracies. The headlines certainly do not indicate these are 
personal opinions being expressed by any individual members. It 
says, "Darlington will get go-ahead."' That is rather definitive. 
If the committee has not actually reached that conclusion, it is 
somewhat misleading to the folks in the community, to the people 
who work there, to anyone who has a concern about that project. 


"Complete Darlington plant, draft report by MPPs says." That 
again is not an accurate statement because you have not actually 
completed your report. In the one sense maybe it is a bit more 
serious than the other one. 


I pally appreciate what Mr. Ashe says. I, too, have had 
occasions with the press. I am sure all members have, where one 
word from you is worth an entire story. It is tough to avoid. On 
the other hand, unless I misunderstood it, the members involved 
apparently do not see this as a particularly difficult situation 
or one about which they should feel embarrassed in any way. It 
just follows on the heels of what we wound up with in the last 
session--that when these things occur it does undermine the work 
of the committee and makes it difficult to reach consensus. It 
could present misleading information to the gone public, which 
surely is the last thing we want to do. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Andrewes is expressing some 
frustration. I am aware that he has had a little trouble in the 
committee. For example, when they went to visit Darlington, the 
committee established they would go by themselves; they would not 
take media people with them. The member for Durham East did a 
rather neat stunt. He stuck a reporter in the trunk of his car and 
drove him into the plant. I think it was the same reporter who 
wrote the story. In a sense a little frustration was building up 
there. 


That might be why Mr. Andrewes went to the trouble to raise 
the point of privilege. He had had some previous difficulty in the 
committee with reaching agreement. 


Mr. Warner: Maybe we should leave him in the trunk of 
his car in the parking lot overnight. 
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Mrio Dreleavens Meee Carrozzaymcould yourexplain, agamnign 
did not follow your comments about personal opinion. I did not 
understand what you were saying. Could you repeat that? 


Mr. Carrozza: Concerning the two members? 


Mr. Treleaven: You gave a statement a minute or two ago 
before Mr. Warner spoke. You talked about these members giving 
personal opinions to the press sometime before. Could you repeat 
that? 


Mr..Garrozza:.Yess;,On the Bowmanville.trip going to 
Dariington when the press was allowed in for an interview, they 
personally made statements on their beliefs about Darlington. 





Mr. Treleaven: This was before any discussion in 
ee 
committee in camera? 


Mr. Carrozza: Yes, it was long before the public 
meetings. 


Mr. Treleaven: Okay. Are those personal opinions taken 
before any committee discussions or following the committee 
discussions reflected in the media now? 


Mr. Carrozza: My opinion is that the news stories 
reflect what they said at their first meeting in Darlington. 


Mr. Treleaven: And do not reflect what has been stated 
after the committee hearings? 


Mr. Carrozza: I am not going to answer that because that 
was in camera. 


Mr. Chairman: I do not think there is a member of the 
committee who has not for some time made his views public on a 
project such as Darlington. This is hardly new. 


Mr. Ashe: It is important to clarify the other issue on 
the record: -Out at Darlington, as in other places where any media 
were present on the tour we did all that one week, I suppose 
directly or indirectly virtually every member of the committee 
gave a personal opinion, not just the two members in question. 
There is no doubt other media were at the Darlington site, 
including television, which recorded statements by some members 
ae changed their opinions over the basis of the subsequent time 
rame. 


Nothwithstanding the chairman's account of how the first 
press person got on the site, another media group was waiting at 
the gate. It was well recorded at that time, probably by the 
majority of the members of the committee, because we all agreed 
they had to be allowed in under those circumstances, and that was 
a committee decision. That is exactly what happened. 


The clerk just pointed out something I did not mention 
before. It may be relevant and I should get it on the record. When 
it was brought up and the committee was discussing this, Mr. 
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Sargent said, "Well, anything I said had nothing to do with the 
report because I did not read it yet."' Again, for those who know 
the member, they would probably acknowledge that was truthful. 


Mr. Warner: He did not know he said anything wrong, 
because he has never tread the rules. 


Mr. Ashe: This would have been on the 28th. As I say, he 
did not deny he had spoken to the press. That is when he was going 
to be on Metro Morning the next day, and we cautioned him it would 
be an unwise idea because there really was nothing he could say. I 
presume he subsequently did not go on, but I do not know that 
personally. 


Mr. Treleaven: I find a little bit of frustration here. 
I understand why Franco gave the last answer to my question. But 
how can we, as a committee looking into this matter, find out 
whether a leak or an indiscretion occurred--let us call it an 
indiscretion because that is a nice broader word. How can we find 
Out whether there has been an indiscretion unless we know what is 
in those articles did flow from and was made subsequent to the 
committee discussions, or if those comments were made before that 
time. If they were, and, subsequent to the committee hearings, 
report comments made beforehand on the first visit to Darlington, 
we do not have a point of privilege. All we have are committee 
members giving an opinion anybody is free to give at any time. It 
did not flow out of any in camera session. 


I am a little frustrated in finding out whether there is 
anything in that. I acknowledge the discussions were in camera, 
but how are we to deal with this question unless we know that what 
appeared in the news media did come from the in camera meetings? 


Mr. Ashe: I guess you will just have to take my word for. 
it. It was not denied, other than in the context I just put for 
one of the members, that the discussions followed receipt of the 
draft report by the committee members. But I agree with the clerk 
that the views of the two members had not changed since we were 
there in August or September. Maybe the words were somewhat the 
Same as they would have been, but there was no denying by the 
members that the particular discussion referred to came about 
after the distribution of the draft report. 


Mr. Sterling: The real problem is when a reporter asks, 
"Well, Sam, do you think you have convinced the committee" manne 
make it even worse for Sam--''that Darlington should go ahead?" 
Sam, in his exuberance, says: "Of course I have. I am sure they 
are going to come around to see me and it looks good." How do you 
prevent a guy from saying that? 


Mr. Warner: Except that the Globe and Mail story says, 
"The Oshawa Times quoted an unnamed 'Legislature source’ as saying 
the report will recommend completion of the project, but possibly 
on a reduced scale." That had to have come out of the in camera 
material. 


1:40 a.m. 


Mr. Chairman: That is as close as I can identify any 
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kind of factual disclosure going on here. The rest of it appears 
to me to be somebody's opinion, some reporter's good guess, 
stringing together previous interviews and assuming. That is about 
as close as I can find to anything which even alludes to being a 
fact contained in the report. 


The first question before the committee is whether you feel 
there has been, in any sense of the word, a breach of privilege in 
this instance. 


Mr. Warner: Yes. 
Mr. Chairman: I hear one. 
Mr. Ashe: Mr. Chairman, do you wish us to remain? 


Mr. Chairman: You are welcome to stay, unless you have 
other matters you have to deal with. 


Mr. Ashe: We have just left the standing committee on 
public accounts. Mr. Carrozza is the clerk and I am a member of 
the committee. We are dealing with the estimates of the Provincial 
Auditor. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much for attending this 
morning. 


Let us have some discussion about whether you feel there has 
been a breach of privilege. I am going to put it to you’ in vague 
words for starters, to see whether it is worth while continuing. 
Do you feel that in any sense there has been a breach of privilege 
in this matter? 


Mr. Treleaven: Yes, in the widest sense. I would like to 
start with the concept that there has been some breach. 


Mr. Chairman: Do we have a consensus on that? 


My. Sterling: Betore. werdraw Enacecouclusion, it is 
obvious who the two people are. Should we not ask these people to 
clarify whether the Globe and Mail has drawn the right inference? 
I do not know whether it has. I do not know what Mr. Cureatz said. 


Mr. Chairman: If you intend to be specific in offering 
an opinion on whether the two individual members have somehow 
abused the privileges of the House, you will want to provide them 
with the opportunity to appear before the committee. 


If, however, the committee is content to suggest that breach 
of privilege has occurred, but only in the widest sense that we 
ought to be more careful about how we make statements to the press 
and things of that nature, I do not know if it is necessary to 
require their attendance. 


If it is your intention to entertain the thought that two 
individual members should in some way be censured by means of the 
committee report or some measures taken by the Legislature, then 
you have an obligation to invite them to appear before the 
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committee. If that is not your intention and you simply wish to 
speak to the broader question of members being a little more 
Cautious and drawing the lines a little more clearly, it may not 
be necessary. 


Mr. Treleaven: Mr. Chairman, you did ask me. 1 believe 
my friend to my right is jumping the gun a bit. You asked us for 
an indication of whether there was a breach in the widest sense. 
My answer is yes, and you are asking for a response to that. If 
the answer was no, we would pack up our bags and go to our offices. 


So, in the widest possible sense, yes. That is the first 
point we must establish. If the committee's answer is yes, then we 
can consider what comes next. If the answer is no, we pack it up 
and go home. I think it is a little premature to consider what Mr. 
Sterling was talking about. 


Mr. Chairman: I will put the next question in front of 
you then. 


There seems to be consensus that, in a larger sense, there 
has been a breach of privilege. Now we need to get a little more 
specific about it. The two members, who have now been named before 
the committee and it is on the record, had some discussions with 
reporters which may not have been appropriate. I guess that is the 
way to put it. Is there any sense in the committee that you want 
to deal with that matter more specifically? 


Mr. Treleaven: Yes. Since they. have been named by Mr. 
Ashe, we should afford them the privilege, or maybe the right, to 
come in and clarify anything they wish for the record. 


Mr. Newman: You are right. We should have them come 
before the committee. We should not take Mr. Ashe's word alone for 
what has transpired. We have to let them come along. 


Mr. Treleaven: Correct. 


Mr. Chairman: I sense the committee feels that before we 
report on this matter to the Legislature, we should invite the two 
members who have been named to appear before the committee. Is 
that agreed? 


Mr. Sterling: Just before we do that, we are starting 
down a road that I do not know whether we want to go to the end 
of. In the Oshawa story, they pinpoint their source as being a 
government source. That was the story that spawned the story in 
the Globe and Mail. 


Mr. Chairman: When they say government source, I think 
that means government source in the broadest possible sense of 
somebody who is somehow connected to the Legislature of Ontario. 


I am in agreement that since two members of the House have 
been named during the course of our discussions this morning, we 
nave an obligation to ask them if they want to attend. If they say 
no, I will not be terribly offended, but they should have an 
Opportunity to clarify the record. 
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Mr. Treleaven: If my name had been used in any way--it 
does not matter whether it was in connection with this or any 
other subject--in a committee, I would certainly expect the right 
to come forward and give my views on the subject. 


Mr. Warner: In fact, if 1 was not invited-- 
Mr. Treleaven: 1 would be darned mad. 


Mr. Warner: --and the report was tabled in the House, I 
would raise it as a point of privilege to the Speaker. My 
privileges were abused if the committee named me for something 
without even allowing me the opportunity to give my side of the 
story. That is something we would not tolerate in a Canadian court. 


Mr. Sterling: I would rather be very careful about how 
we do this, Mr. Chairman. I would prefer that you made an informal 
approach to them about whether they have any desire to appear 
before the committee. If they indicated that they want to appear, 
this committee could authorize you at the next meeting to invite 
them to appear. 


Mr. Chairman: I do not see much sense in proceeding with 
this matter until we clarify whether they want to appear. I am 
going to do that in two forms. I will ask the clerk of the 
committee to note that their names have been mentioned during the 
course of a hearing on a matter of privilege, and we want to 
extend to them the privilege of appearing before the committee to 
clarify matters. I will also talk to both members and ask whether 
they want to appear. 


I want to have a formal process of notifying them that they 
have been named during the course of the hearings this morning. I 
will then ask them if they want to appear before us. We should set 
aside any further consideration of the matter until that point has 
been clarified. 


Mr. Bossy: If they do decide to come before the 
committee, I would like it noted that they have been named by Mr. 
Ashe. If they both say it is not true, then there is a conflict 
with Mr. Ashe's statement. He would then have to qualify his basis 
for naming them. 


Mr. Treleaven: That is hypothetical. 


Mrs Chairman: «1 sdo not ‘think ‘this. is going to turn out 
to be a major problem. There is another Oshawa Times story the 
members should have that was published the following day, on 
November 29, in which I believe Mr. Cureatz is quoted. You should 
have copies of that. 


I do not believe there will be any difficulty with the 
members confirming that they spoke to the press. I noted Mr. Ashe, 
in his comments this morning, was quite careful simply to 
recognize that they nad been quoted in a newspaper. 

Mr. Bossy: The following day. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. Is it agreed that we will provide 
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them with a reasonable amount of notification, that I will talk to 
them and we will set aside further deliberations on the matter? 


We will also proceed to draft a report on the first matter 
of privilege, which will include the background information Mr. 
Forsyth has prepared for us. 


f4--50 a.m. 


There are two other matters related to this which we may 
wish to consider when we finalize it. First, it has been suggested 
to me that we do not have provision to take what might be loosely 
called a lockup approach to releasing reports. Newspaper people 
who have to meet deadlines and write stories are used to the idea 
that around the budget, for example, they go to a room, get 
documents in advance and write stories that can be released as 
soon as the budget is released. We may wish to consider something 
of that nature. 


Second, you may want to comment on the use of in camera 
meetings. It has been suggested to me that one quick way to stop 
premature disclosures of reports is to stop meeting in camera. 
There is some feeling among members that committees should be a 
little more careful about when they meet in camera. 


We noted this in our previous report on these matters. After 
all, this is the public business of Ontario. We do have a right to 
meet in camera to deliberate over these things, but for the most 
part we are expected to perform, present our positions and argue 
it out in public. Hence, we have Hansard and all of that. That is 
another matter you might want to consider. 


Mr. Warner: Am I to understand that the June 1984 report 
of the standing committee on procedural affairs was presented to 
the House but not adopted, or was it debated? 


Mr. Chairman: It was adopted. 
Mr. Warner: So we are functioning under these guidelines. 


Mr. Chairman: There are one or two other matters before 
we adjourn today. You are aware that next week we are holding a 
hearing on yet another matter of privilege. We have invited 
representatives of the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce to 
appear before us. They have indicated that they will bring counsel 
with them. Next week's meeting will be somewhat more formal in 
nature than we are accustomed to. I expect that members will treat 
that accordingly. 


Mr. Treleaven: Are you sure you are not preaching to the 
converted in this room? Take a look around. There are quality 
members here. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. There may be some further work 
required here. 


Is it the pleasure of the committee that we swear in 
witnesses and take their testimony under oath? 
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Mr. Treleaven: Remember, Mr. Chairman, the law-- 


Mr. Chairman: Before you go on, let me say the precedent 
is there for it. On the previous occasion when we heard a matter 
of privilege from Mr. Riddell and we brougitt in members to speak, 
we assumed they had taken an oath of office. When other witnesses 
were brought in on a matter of privilege, we did swear them in. 


Mr. Treleaven: It is not necessary under the act and 
under our rules. It is the same as being under oath. Whether or 
not they are sworn in, they must. tell the truth. 


Mr. Chairman: The swearing-in of a witness does not do 
much except mnake them more aware of what the actual condition is. 
We have sworn in witnesses previously to make witnesses appearing 
before a committee on a matter of that kind aware that they are 
expected to act as if they were under oath. It is like reading 
someone his rights. 


Mr. Morin: Will we have legal counsel ourselves? 


Mr. Chairman: There were a couple of questions I wanted 
to put to the committee and that was one of them. We may ask 
legislative counsel to come down and sit with us during the course 
OLs tit. 


On a previous occasion we hired an outside lawyer to provide 
the committee with information. To tell you the truth, I did not 
find it satisfactory. We spent more time briefing him on 
parliamentary process than he did briefing us on the law. 


Mr. Treleaven: I suggest legislative counsel is enough. 
Let us®* not tbiow witout sofs proportion: 


Mri. Chairman: Yes. lf Tittiseyour pleasure) of »willtask 
the House leaders to allow us to sit in the afternoon and the 
evening if necessary. I would not like this to run on for three or 
four days. If it is possible to deal with the matter in a morning, 
that would be my first choice. If necessary, I would like to 
continue during the afternoon and evening sessions so we can deal 
Wath ‘chat*part\of 1teinsonetday: 


Mr. Sterling: How many witnesses are there? 


Mr. Chairman: I anticipate there will be two from the 
Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce, and Mr. Reville, of course. 


Mr. Sterling: There are no other witnesses except those 
two? 


Mr. Chairman: Not to my knowledge. 


Mr. Sterling: Are we not having any of the people who 


had a conrlicte with theebank? 


Mr. Chairman: The ruling I am going to make on that, 
subject to some challenge here, is that I view the matter before 
the committee as being very narrow in scope. A member of the 
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Legislature nas been dealt with by a bank in a way that may be a 
breach of his privileges. 


My concern is that we could expand the scope of it, but when 
we tabled the report on the matter, I am certain someone would 
question whether that was properly before the committee. My 
judgement call is that we have a narrow matter before the 
committee and we expand the scope of that investigation at our 
peril. Nothing would prevent us from doing that until such time as 
we tabled the report in the Legislature and then people would 
question, I think properly, whether it was within our jurisdiction. 


Mr. Morin: Will we receive any briefing prior to the 
meeting? There are certain things I would like to find out. For 
instance, what are the rights of the bank or anyone? If I do not 
want to do business with you, is it my right? 


Mr. Chairman: We can ask legislative counsel and the 
clerk of the committee to provide us with some background material 
that would delineate, for example, what I believe-- 


Mr. Morin: Could we ask them some questions? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. We will try to provide you with 
sufficient information so all members of the committee will start 
on an even basis and you will know the Bank Act and things of that 
nature. We will give you that information as soon as we can. l 
hope it will be available by the beginning of next week. 


Are there any other questions? 


Mr. Morin: Are there any precedents on the question of © 
what is the real issue? 


Mr. Chairman: We will try to quote some precedents for 
you to put the issue in front of you as squarely as we can. 


Mr. Sterling: Has there been a motion of this committee 
that we Limit the witnesses to the bank and Mr. Reville? 


Mr. Chairman: The motion that was put to the committee 
essentially listed who would appear on that day. Mr. Reville has 
been invited to appear. The other gentlemen are Mr. Barrett and 
Mr. Fullerton from the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce. 


Mr. Treleaven: With their documents. 


Mr. Chairman: Their documents will be presented to us 
prior to their appearance, on Monday next. By Monday or Tuesday 
you will have a package of information. If it is your wish, we can 
have a little briefing session prior to the hearing. Is that worth 
doing? 


Mrs Treleaven: At 9:30 a.m. 


Mr. Chairman: If you like, we could try to do it at 9:30 
on the iorning of the hearing. 
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Mr. Sterling: It is extremely important that we keep to 
the relevance of the matter. I do not know how best to enforce 
that. 


Mr. Treleaven: Mr. Chairman, with his fragile strength, 
will do his best. 


Mr. Chairman: | will -struggle along as best: 1.can to 
remind members that we have one matter referred to the committee, 
and that is a matter of privilege. We had some difficulty with 
that last week, but we will try again. 


I nave no prodlem when they are here appearing as witnesses. 
You may ask them anything you want. That is your right as a member 
of the provincial parliament. As chairman of the committee, I do 
not want to impede your right to ask questions or to talk about 
anything under the sun, but I am going to try to keep you on 
track. What is before the committee is a matter of privilege from 
a member of the Legislature. It was referred to us by the Speaker. 
That is all we are empowered to deal with. 


You can talk about anything under the sun. 


Mr. Treleaven: When the report of the Ontario Law Reform 
Commission, Witnesses Before Legislative Committees, discussed the 
protection of witnesses, it said the greatest protection is an 
able and fair chairman. That was the bottom line. 











Mr. Chairman: At these rates you ought to get at least 
one of those two. 


Mr. Morin: We do not question your ability. 
Mr. Chairman: Not yet. Wait until I get in hot water. 
Mr. Treleaven: We are with you, win or tie. 


Mr. Chairman: So we are agreed that you will be provided 
with the background information. 


Mr. Sterling: There is one key question that will come 
up. Mr. Reville nas the right to cross-examine the bank through 
other members of this Legislature. Are we going to allow the bank 
to cross-examine Mr. Reville? 


12 noon 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Reville personally does not have the 
right to cross-examine the representatives of the bank. He has the 
tight to come before the committee and state his privilege. 
Members of the committee have the right to question witnesses. 


Mr. Sterling: Does any member of the Legislature not 
have a right to-- 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. I cannot prevent any member of the 
Legislature, such as Mr. Reville, from participating in the 
questioning of witnesses. 
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Mr. Treleaven: I understand and my memory tells me--the 
clerk can confirm it--that it is the members of this committee 
sitting that day who determine what rights, if any, other members 
not on the committee shall have with regard to questioning. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. We have dealt with this matter on 
several occasions in this committee. We have discouraged other 
members from appearing and participating in the process. We have 
requested substitution if they are to do so. 


The awkward moment arrives when counsel for a witness asks 
for permission to participate in the process. Our precedent is 
that they nave a right to have counsel present, but counsel does 
not have a right to be a participant in the process. This is a 
committee of the Legislature. 


Mr. Morin: That is why it is not run like a court. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. We will try to do that. We may have a 
little difficulty, but we will try to communicate that to them. 


Mr. Sterling: That is where unfairness comes into the 
whole process. 


Mr. Chairman: We do not have any problem with counsel 
being present. 


Mr ester ving JUL t eis very unt air. 


Mr. Chairman: We do not have any problem with counsel 
making a statement on behalf of his or her client. That is done 
regularly here, but we do not use cross-examination techniques in 
committee. That will be the cutoff point. 


Mr. Morin: For my own information, let us say that Mr. 
Reville is not satisfied. Can he then go to court and use whatever 
was said in committee as evidence? 


Mr. Treleaven: Not in a criminal proceeding, no, but he 
could in a civil proceeding. 


Mr. Sterling: It depends on whether they protect 
themselves. 


Mr. Chairman: That is why we are anxious that witnesses 
appearing before the committee have legal advice with them, to 
protect themselves in that instance. 


Mr. Treleaven: Mr. Morin, in this committee's Report on 
Witnesses Before Committees, we took the position that in criminal 
matters the Charter of Rights and Freedoms takes care of that. 
Whatever the person's testimony is here, it cannot be used against 
him in court. Civil matters were within our jurisdiction as a 
committee, however, and we recommended in one of our reports that 
protection should also extend to civil matters, so what people say 
here could not be used to incriminate them. That is not the rule 
yet. The criminal law is the only thing governed. 
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The person is open at this point, and I am not sure whether 
he can plead the Canada Evidence Act and the Ontario Evidence Act. 
I believe, according to the Witnesses Before Legislative 
Committees report,,they.do not.get «that privilege. Even if, they 
try to plead eitner evidence act, they do not get that protection. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. We will provide you with any 
information or documents given to us by the bank in the early part 
of the week and we will provide you with as much background 
information on the precedents as we can. We will meet at 9:30 a.m. 
to have a briefing session. It will be an opportunity for you to 
ask questions and to clarify the status of it. 


I remind you we will in public session at 10 a.m. and we 
will swear in the witnesses so they are duly notified that they 
are testifying under oath and we will proceed. We will ask the 
House leaders for permission, if it is required, to sit later in 
the day to complete the hearing, but the first attempt will be to 
complete it in the morning session. It is important that we have a 
quorunsat lL0ga clock: 


Mr. Sterling: I would like some discussion to take place 
before we leave today on whether we should hire counsel from 
outside to advise the chairman who will put before the committee 
every piece of advice he receives as to the relevance of the 
question. 


The problem we are going to face is that I am not going to 
protect the bank. No member of this Legislature is going to 
protect the bank's rights. I have no truck with what the bank did 
to a inember of our Legislature. The problem we faced time and 
again in the Astra Trust and the Re-Mor deal in 1981 was that 
people were jumping all over everybody without regard to their 
rights to natural justice and changing the rules as they went 
through the procedure to suit them politically. 


I do not know whether that will happen. I hope it does not, 
but the potential is there. There will be nobody in this room who 
will have the political fortitude-- 


Mr. Morin: But as long as the issues are well defined-- 


Mr. Chairman: The only reason I am not advocating that 
we hire outside counsel is that on a previous occasion when we 
did, I was in the chair and I found that counsel from outside was 
unable to be of much assistance. I spent more time explaining to 
him how parliament works than he spent explaining to me how the 
law works. I think legislative counsel being present will be of 
sufficient assistance to me. 


Mr. Warner: I listened very closely to what Mr. Sterling 
said and I agree. I also understand what you are saying about 
retaining an outside lawyer. I offer one suggestion, someone who 
not only is a practising lawyer but who was a member of the 
Legislature and who also represented in court another member of 
the Legislature in a similar situation with respect to privileges 
being breached. I believe he has some background in this area. 
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Meee leaven: lL do norecoink Bill Davis “is available. 


Mea Walnerte NG, NOL DIP DILL. 1 was thinking of Patrick 
Lawlor. Patrick is well aware of procedures and he also-- 


Mr. Chairman: I think we would have a slight perceptual 
handicap there. 


Mr. Warner: He is eminently well qualified. 


Mr. Chairman: The other problem I want to put to you is 
not an academic one. The Board of Internal Economy has guidelines 
now about hiring outside counsel. We would have to find an eminent 
parliamentary counsel who would work for $75 an hour. I do not 
think there is one. Punk lawyers we could get. 


We are in agreement on how we will proceed next week. Thank 
you. We stand adjourned until 9:30 a.m. next Thursday. 


The committee adjourned at 12:07 p.m. 
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The committee met in camera at 9:30 a.m. in room 228. 
7299 arm: 
MEMBERS' PRIVILEGES 


Mr. Chairman: Just to refresh your memory, the member 
for Riverdale (Mr. Reville) has raised a matter of privilege in 
the chamber and the Speaker has agreed that there is enough 
indication that there might have been a breach to have the 
committee hear it. At this point no breach has occurred, but this 
committee's job this morning is to deliberate on that narrow focus 
from the House. It is here by means of a motion agreed to 
unanimously by the Legislature. 


We will be calling witnesses this morning to hear different 
versions of the discussion and then the committee will enter into 
some deliberations on the matter. The first witness before us this 
morning is Mr. Reville. Go ahead, David. 


DAVID REVILLE 


Mr. Reville: The facts of the situation are quite simple 
and straightforward. I believe they are summarized quite 
accurately in the letter dated November 14, which is before you 
today, from Mr. David Barrett to me. 


For the record, the basic outline of the story is that on 
October 19 and again on November 2 | participated in 
demonstrations at two branches of the Canadian Imperial Bank of 
Commerce in support of the striking bank workers. Subsequently, I 
received two registered letters from Mr. Barrett indicating that 
my banking relationship had been terminated. I spoke to those 
facts in the Legislature on November 26 and made copies of the 
letters available. 


I am a brand-new member of the provincial parliament and do 
not consider myself to be an expert in the field of parliamentary 
privilege. My experience as a politician includes five years on 
the city of Toronto council, which may have conducted its affairs 
in a more rough-and-ready manner than the Legislature does. 


It strikes me, though, without citing to you hundreds of 
years of parliamentary tradition, that the message I received from 
the bank was that I was not to be involved in the issue. They were 
using our business relationship to discourage me from being 
involved in a matter of considerable public importance to me and 
to others in this province. 


Generally, the question of parliamentary privilege, as it 
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has developed over the centuries, must be to ensure that people's 
representatives can, in fact, represent them. An elected official 
must be free from undue influence and intimidation of various 
kinds so he or she can represent his or her constituents. 


It will be no surprise to you that when I was running for 
election, I indicated to the voters in my riding that I intended 
to speak out on issues of the day. Nor will it come as a surprise 
to you that, as a member of the New Democratic Party, I indicated 
to the people in Riverdale that I would be speaking out on labour 
issues and on the right of workers to organize. 


It strikes me then that, in order to do my job, I must be 
able to follow the dictates of my conscience and the policies of 
my party without.fear of attack of various kinds. When 
parliamentary democracy was developing, the major fear members of 
parliament had was that the king would put them in jail or perhaps 
have them executed. 


Glearly, that 1s not thevsituacion it .this case, ubuUt what 
did happen was that one of the parties to the dispute knocked out 
my financial underpinnings. We are all aware of how important to 
the conduct of our life a relationship with a financial situation 
is. The action of the bank, at least briefly, obliterated the 
financial arrangements I had made over many years. 


Mr. Chairman, that is what I have to say. 
Mr. Chairman: Any questions from the committee? 


Mr. McCaffrey: I do not think there is any member of the 
committee, and perhaps nobody in the audience either, who would 
quarrel with the well-articulated view that you, as a member of 
the provincial parliament, have a right to be involved in that or 
any other issue. 


I wonder, though, if we should not be looking at the 
question of some responsibilities in addition to our rights. I am 
talking here about the tactics employed. In your judgement, could 
you not have achieved support of the issue--it is an important 
issue and I respect your and your party's position on this matter 
of the first contract, but it strikes me that your tactics were 
bordering on harassment. I wonder if you would care to respond to 
that. 


Mr. Reville: Whenever anyone is trying to advance an 
issue, an array of tactics could present themselves. As 
politicians, I suggest we select from the menu of tactics daily. 


There is no question in my mind that this is a somewhat 
unequal contest, given the size and power of the employer and the 
much smaller and much less well-financed group of employees. The 
tactics that were selected were intended to highlight the issue 
and, indeed, did highlight the issue. I was invited to participate 
in the particular tactics that had been selected by the union and 
1 was happy to do that. I hope that answers your question. 


Mr. McCaffrey: It does, and I respect the candour of 
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your answer. I do think, though, that having been invited to 
participate, as you say, in the tactics initiated and developed by 
the union, there was a judgement call on your part which does get 
to the basics here, not just the rights of members of the 
provinciai parliament but also their responsibilities. 


Mr. Reville: Yes. 


Mr. McCaffrey: A legitimate question must surely have 
been raised in your mind about the advisability of pursuing those 
tactics to accomplish an end which--I respect your view--is 
perfectly justified. 


Mr. Reville: At no time when I was participating in the 
two demonstrations was 1 asked to leave the bank by an official of 
BaeabankscAt «no time,vin my “opinion, did) T ‘perform*an’ illegalact. 
In both cases, I made a little speech, which was a political 
speech and clearly on the side of the bank workers. In both cases, 
I identified myself by name and by position. In both cases, I 
withdrew from the bank premises in an orderly fashion when I had 
finished my remarks. 


Ididmnot do any Littering in the bank. In, fact, my view-is 
Enat; to their credit, the bank officials, police and security 
guards in both malls conducted themselves with restraint. The 
groups I was with on both occasions moved along when requested to 
by the security personnel in the mall itself. 


Mr. McCaffrey: I have never been clear On (Chi s.and.. 1s 
have heard contradictory news reports. Mr. Reville, did you open 
up one or more additional accounts at the particular bank? 


£0210 «a.m. 


Mr. Reville: Yes. On October 1/7 I opened a savings 
account at the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce branch in the 
Eaton Centre, which is on the second level down. When I opened the 
account, I again identified myself, and as it happened, the person 
with whom I opened the account was a constituent of mine and knew 
me. That account was closed on October 19 after nine deposits had 
been made, and the manager of that branch gave me a draft 
representing the balance in the account at that time. 


Mr. McCaffrey: May I ask the nature of those nine 
deposits? 


Mr. Reville: Actually, there were 10 deposits. My 
initial deposit was for $10 and the remaining deposits were very 
small and ranged from a few cents to a few dollars. 


Mr. McCaffrey: What was the purpose of opening that 
account and the subsequent 10 deposits? 


Mr. Reville: The purpose was to collect contributions to 
a strike fund. I will be candid with you and indicate that the 
Organizers of the bank workers did not expect the account to stay 
Open very long, and indeed it did not. The bank officials were 
very alert and must have circulated a memorandum to the tellers, 
because the account was closed quite promptly. 
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Mr. McCaffrey: So this account was opened to collect 
money for the strike fund. In total, what was the balance after 
the 10 deposits? 


Mr. Reville: I do not remember the exact balance. It was 
about $18. That initiative gave rise to the second initiative. A 
sum of money was collected that could not be deposited on that 
occasion because the account was closed. On November 2 1 presented 
to a representative of the strikers in the bank a bag full of 
mainly paper money--$l, $2, $5 and $10 bills--which amounted to 
about $226 and some odd cents. The money had been collected and 
was intended to be deposited on October 19 but was not because the 
account was closed. 


Mr. McCaffrey: After the experience with that account, 
were there other accounts opened by you at that branch? 





Mr. Reville: No. 


Mr. McCaffrey: When did you take out the original loan 
you had with the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce? 


Mr. Reville: I have had a long-standing relationship 
with the bank, both in terms of my private finances and my 
business finances. 


The loan that was called was the last in a series of loans 
over several years. Those of you who are familiar with the 
contracting business will appreciate that it is not unusual to 
have a line of credit and a loan. In this case, I had retired my 
line of credit, and there was a balance remaining on a loan. That 
was the loan that was called. I am not sure how many loans I took 
out with the bank over the years, but there were a number of then. 


Mr. McCaffrey: Have you had a relationship for some time 
with that particular branch of the Bank of Commerce? 


Mr. Reville: No. My relationship with the Bank of 
Commerce has been conducted out of the branch at Carlton and 
Parliament and another branch in the Atrium on Dundas. 


When I was elected to city council, 1 opened an account at 
the Attium because it was ‘close™by /sl ran my city hall pay (through 
that account. My longer-standing relationship had been at Carlton 
and Parliament because I lived in that area and had developed a 
relationship with that branch over the years. I maintain a 
business account, my personal accounts, my mortgage and some 
retirement savings plans there. I also had RRSPs at the Atrium 
branch. 


Mr. McCaffrey: So you have had a long-standing 
relationship and a good professional relationship with the bank 
for some time. 


Mr. Reville: Yes. 


Mr. McCaffrey: It was only subsequent to your Open ing 
the account at the Eaton Centre and the 10 deposits that the 
problems developed. 
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Mr. Reville: That is correct. 


Mr. McCaffrey: Did you encourage anyone else to open 
other accounts at that or other Commerce branches for similar 
strike fund-raising purposes? 


MeseRevyibiles Nov aivatia not. 


Mr. McCaffrey: Do you think in hindsight the bank might 
have given you a little bit more time in terminating what had been 
a satisfactory relationship to both parties? Is the timing a 
concern of yours? 


Mr. Reville: The timing was a sub-issue. The bank 
decided to notify me of the change in our relationship by 
registered mail and, as life will have it, you will appreciate 
that when a registered item is sent to your home and you are not 
there, it does not get delivered. 


I was ll days in the dark as to what had happened to my 
banking relationship. I did not discover that my accounts had been 
closed and my loan had been called until 11 days after it 
happened. That struck me as very odd, because I was in my own 
branch the day after the initial letter was written. I was rolling 
part of a RRSP and I stood at the counter for some time filling 
out forms to set up another RRSP at the same time. 


It struck me as odd that local bank officials did not advise 
me that I suddenly had a different relationship with them. One of 
my concerns was that when I finally got the letter from Mr. 
Barrett there were a-number of transactions in the system, 
including about $5,000 directed towards a chequing account I was 
then advised no longer existed. I began to have concerns about 
paper floating around in the ether forever. 


Mr. McCaffrey: I have one last observation, if I 
may--and please, Mr. Reville, respond to this--with regard to the 
union's position and your and your party's hearty support of the 
issue. I can understand that as a colleague of yours in this 
assembly and I can support it. 


I have asked and you have answered some questions about your 
tactics. I am wondering how an individual member of parliament 
might approach a large corporation like McDonald's hamburgers, or 
a corporation like a bank where there might be an issue of 
dispute, for example, minimum wage in the case of McDonald's. 


As members of parliament we have the right to respond and 
protest and articulate our views, but if someone, a member of 
parliament or otherwise, chose the tactic of standing in line at 
McDonald's and sending back the cheeseburger or the hamburger or 
whatever in order to slow down the process, it strikes me that the 
people in line and others would be justified in their frustration 
and anger and that McDonald's would be perfectly justified in 
saying to this individual, "Just take your business elsewhere." I 
am trying to make an analogy. 


Mr. Reville: It is a nice analogy, except that my answer 
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to your proposition begs the question of whether I want to buy 
that particular product. I want to make no pronouncement on that, 
One way or the other. 


I think you will appreciate, and we all understand, that in 
an industrial relations situation there are often consequences to 
people who are not directly involved in the dispute. The 
Mississauga situation was undoubtedly an inconvenience to many 
people who wanted to use public transit. In our society we must on 
occasion be prepared to put up with inconveniences, given that we 
generally support the collective bargaining process and what 
occurs when that process breaks down. 


Ora. als 


I agree if I was in bank lineup trying to get my pension 
cheque cashed and I was prevented from doing so because of a bank 
demonstration, that would, indeed, be an inconvenience and I might 
be kind of grumpy about it. I hope, though, on teflection I would 
put my own inconvenience in second place behind the broader 
interest in seeing the dispute resolved satisfactorily. I hope 
that does not sound too pious. 


Mr. .McCaffrey: No, it does not. It does not at all. We 

hope it does not sound too pious when I say there are corporations 
and there are corporations, and some are easier to pick on than 
others, banks more readily than MacDonald's, it seems to me. I was 
here that day, of course, and as everyone noticed, the tendency to 
attack the bank was shared on all sides of the House. That was the 
immediate, knee-jerk response. Banks are easy targets; that is 
another story as to why. 


Mr. Reville: With respect, I at no time denigrated the 
business relationship I had with the Canadian Imperial Bank of 
Commerce over the years. In fact, although it may not have been 
picked up widely in the media, I was personally very satisfied 
with the relationship I had developed with my local manager, and 
quite grateful, as a small businessman would be, to get credit and 
loans and understanding in times of difficulty. 


Mrs. Marland: Mr. Reville, do you have a constituency 
office? 


Mr. Reville: Yes. 

Mrs. Marland: Only one? 

Mr. Reville: Only one. 

Mrs. Marland: Do you also have a Queen's Park office? 
Mrep Reville: wes. 

Mrs. Marland: You are residing in Toronto? 

Mr. Reville: Yes. 


Mrs. Marland: Did any of those three locations at any 
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time receive a telephone call from any branch of the bank prior to 
you receiving this letter? 


Mr. Reville: I am not aware that they did. The first 
indication I had that something was odd was on Friday, November 
22, when I was on my way to the House and discovered to my horror 
that I had neither any money nor any cigarettes. I went to the 
Instant Teller at the Colonnade and inserted my piece of plastic 
in the side of the wall, and it popped out again. There was a 
cryptic message that appeared on the little window that said, 
'Gall your branch". 


I immediately came into the Legislature and borrowed some 
money and bought some cigarettes, and then I called my branch. 
Unfortunately, no one was there to answer. About three o'clock 
Ehat afternoon--1 am-sorry if this isa bit anecdotal, but 1 am 
trying to answer your question. 


Mrs. Marland: No, no. What do you mean, no one was there 
to answer? There was nobody at the bank? 


. Mr. Reville: The phone was not answered. I think it was 
probably busy. About three o'clock I was able to speak to a person 
eee thembanksandel said) - Why famelto vcall ‘thew branch™Arheyrd id 
not know. It was Friday afternoon and they said they were very 
busy, which I believed. I said, "Maybe you can find out and I will 
Bail you back." I did call back at 5:50 pim and “found ‘someone’ who 
said only, "Call Mr. Barrett, the vice-president". I did call at 
probably seven minutes to six and there was no answer there. 


I stewed about this over the weekend. On Monday morning, I 
took my two little notices to the local post office and picked up 
my mail and then had no confusion at all about what the problem 
was. 

Mr. Warner: Was this November 25? 


Mr. Reville: That was November 25, Monday morning, about 
Biea.m. : 


Mrs. Marland: Do you know whom you spoke to when you 


Called the bank after 3 p.m.? 


Mr. Reville: I spoke to one of the accountants at my own 
branch. rd t= 


Mrs. Marland: Do you know his name? 


Mr. Reville: It was a woman. I do not know her name. I 
think her name is Teresa, actually, but I do not know her surname. 


Mrs. Marland: When you are saying "my own branch" at 
that point, which branch were you speaking of? 


Mr. Reville: At Carlton and Parliament, which was the 
account I was directing my piece of plastic to. 


Mrs. Marland: The first of these letters is dated 
November 14? 
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Mrs. Marland: And you are talking about having this 
rejection on the automatic banking machine on November 22? 


Mr. Reville: Yes. 


Mrs. Marland: How do you record telephone calls that are 
left at your constituency office and at Queen's Park and at your 
home? How are the incoming calls recorded? 


MootReviilestiheyeare sous gore pink slips. 


Mrs. Marland: Are those pink slips the ones that have a 
carbon copy in a book? 


Mr. Reville: No. 


Mrs. Marland: The reason I am asking you that question 
is that I have not discussed this matter with anyone else prior to 
this meeting today. As a matter of fact, I had not seen the letter 
untilcbereceived) jit sintimy of ticesyestberdayia L-find .it amazing cthat 
an institution such as the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce 
would deal solely with this as the first contact with you of their 
concern atwour -acthion. 


MracRevidle: »lieis samaz ing. 


Mrs. Marland: .That is why I am focusing on how you 
receive telephone calls and whether you can say unequivocally that 
the bank or any branch of the bank did not try to reach you by 
telephone prior to this letter. 


Mr. Reville: I do not know whether they tried to reach 
meye but el veertainly “would “respond tovatcall ‘Eromythe tbanks I 
cannot think of someone's call that I would return faster. I am 
Sure your Caucus operates somewhat the same as ours, in that there 
is a receptionist. I have staff in my constituency office and here 
at Queen's Park. My wife is quite often at home, as is my 
daughter; I am not very often at home. 


I was in the bank after this action had been taken, and I 
did manage to process some transactions through the Instant Teller 
after the action was taken. 


Mrs. Marland: 1 am going to ask the bank if this is how 
they do business, if it is normal for them to write a letter of 
this gravity without the branch manager first trying to contact 
his customer, because I find it hard to imagine that this is the 
way banking is conducted. 


Also, I see a difference of 13 days between your first 
demonstration and your second. You said your first demonstration 
was October 19 and the second one was November 2. I would think 
that, had you received the publicity on October 19, the bank would 
have been concerned immediately and at least would have tried to 
reach you and give you some warning. That is one of the questions 
I am going to be asking them. 
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Mr. Reville: They did not get in touch with me between 
October 19 and November 2. The first contact I had was as I have 
said. With the two letters, I submitted copies of the envelopes, 
and you can see the postman attempted to deliver one of them on 
November 20 and the other on November 21. 


Mrs. Marland: I am aware of that. The reason I needed to 
know about the telephone calls was that I am going to be 
interested to see what the bank says about the telephone calls. 


After you received this letter, did you go back and check 
your pink slips? Did you at any time ask any of the three 
locations where you receive telephone calls whether the bank had 
Bried to cotitact you? 


Mr. Reville: As you might expect, my staff were quite 
interested in this event, and I am sure they would have said, "By 
the way, we got 152 messages from the bank we forgot to tell you 
about .'' They did not indicate that at all. 


Mrs. Marland: Did you ask your staff if the bank had 
ever phoned? 


Mr. Reville: I did not precisely ask them that, no. 
Mrs. Marland: You did not ask them that. 


Mr. Reville: Although the call I made to the bank on the 
-Friday was from my constituency office--I was doing an open house . 
at the time--my staff were there; I advised them what the message 
was, and they thought that was interesting. 


mo 230 Vas. 


Mrs. Marland: However, you actually have not asked any 
of your staff, "Did the bank try to call me?" 


Mr. Reville: I expect my staff to transmit messages to 
me. 


Mrs. Marland: Yes, but I am asking you that question. 
Mr. Reville: I understand you are asking me the question. 


Mrs. Marland: I am asking it very sincerely, as a matter 
of fact, because if I had the kind of situation you had, the first 
thing I would do would be to ask all my staff, both at Queen's 
Park and at my constituency office, and certainly anyone else in 
my home who might answer the phone, ‘Do you recall the bank ever 
trying to reach me by telephone?" You are saying you did not ask 
ene staff that’ 


Mr. Reville: I did not specifically ask that question. 


Mrs. Marland: When you received this double registered 
mail of the 14th; in reading it, I am surprised the bank is 
telling you which accounts they are closing by quoting the numbers 
and the Alternate Plumbing account, but it is rather interesting 
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that nowhere in the body of the letter do they tell you where 
those accounts are held. 


Mra Reville: In otacth, legotmtwoeletters, and.one. letter 
applies to each branch. 


Mrs. Marland: However, is it not interesting that the 
bank has written a letter that does not define where those 
accounts are? 


Mr. Reville: I think the carbon copy does, at the bottom. 


Mr. Warner: Mr. Reville, I have a few questions. First, 
on the matter of privilege, which is what brings you before this 
committee, while you are a new member of the Legislature, you 
should certainly not feel that alone singles you out from others 
with respect to not understanding points of privilege. Very 
experienced members of the assembly know very little about points 
of privilege. 


However, since you have raised the matter, are you aware 
that under the Legislative Assembly Act, a member's privilege has 
been abused if obstructing, threatening or attempting to force or 
intimidate a member of the assembly has occurred? Would you 
classify what happened to you as falling into that category? 


Mr. Reville: Yes. 


Mr. Warner: Do you have reason to believe or disbelieve 
that through this whole proceeding leading up to the November 8 
letter, the bank knew who you were? 


Mr. Reville: Yes. The bank's surveillance at the two 
demonstrations was impressive. Indeed, as 1 said, I identified 
myself on both occasions, and the Globe and Mail identified me 
quite specifically on the Monday following the October 19 
demonstration. 


Further to that, my local manager at Carlton and Parliament 
is a person who knows what it is that I do. For the account I 
opened on October 1/7 in the 2 below Eaton Centre CIBC, I indicated 
where I worked and what I did. I do not believe the bank did not 
know I was an MPP. 


Mr. Warner: So at the point on November 8 when the 
letter was issued, to your knowledge, the bank was aware it was 
sending a letter to a member of the Legislature? 


Mr. Reville: Yes. 

Mr. Warner: Are you aware it is general banking policy 
that a banker proposing to close a customer's account must give 
the customer reasonable time to reorganize his affairs? 


Mr. Reville: That seems reasonable to me. 


Mr. Warner: Do you believe you were given a reasonable 
amount of time to reorganize yur affairs? 
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Mr. Reville: Perhaps I was, in theory. Unfortunately, 
the letter from Mr. Barrett did not address all the affairs I have 
with the bank. It did not address the question of my registered 
retirement savings plans, my mortgage or the financial instruments 
that might have been in process between the time my accounts were 
closed and the time I discovered they were closed. I was acting in 
good faith in believing that I had valid accounts when various 
pre-authorized cheques were due and when I used Instant Teller 
facilities. 


Mr. Warner: You have been a customer with respect to 
transactions relating to your private business for at least 10 
wears; ;jis-thati correct? 


Mr. Reville: Yes. 
Mr. Warner: Are you aware that while you have had a 
satisfactory relationship, the bank also feels the relationship 

has been satisfactory? 


Mr. Reville: I should have thought so. The bank never 
denied any request I made for both personal and business loans. 


Mr. Warner: The bank said on November 23, 1984, the 
subject has dealt satisfactorily with this office for 10 years. 


Mr... Revillevel wouldilikexaicopy tof that. 


Mr. Warner: For future negotiations, but unfortunately 


mit.is contidential, material. 


The bank said it made a mistake and it is acting to correct 
it. There are two questions to that. If you feel it was a mistake 
and the bank has admitted that and is moving to correct the 
Situation by restoring your business relationship, then is that 
good enough and should the matter be dropped? Perhaps we should 
just drop the matter. Second, do you believe the bank made a 
mistake? 


Mr. Reville: I do not believe the bank considered 
initially that it was making a mistake. I tried to imagine the 
thought process that went on in some bank office somewhere--I 
assume there was one--that resulted in the issuance of the two 
letters to me and the closing of my accounts. 


Subsequent to my raising the matter in the House, there was 
a small delay before I actually heard from the bank in person. My 
local bank manager has attempted to be very helpful in sorting out 
what is still a bit of a paper mess with respect to instruments 
that were not negotiated that I expected would have been. Those 
matters are slowly but surely being resolved, and there is a 
willingness on the part of the bank to be enthusiastic in trying 
to sort those matters out. 


From thinking about the situation and from talking with Mr. 
Barrett, I believe the initial decision was not informed of the 
public policy considerations of what it means to deal with an 
elected representative in this manner. The discussion I had with 
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Mr. Barrett on two occasions made me feel very strongly that the 
bank was taking a political action that it did not feel would 
backfire on it. The bank was embarrassed by the demonstrations and 
was seeking ways to discourage them, and the action taken against 
me was one of those ways. 


10:40 acm. 


Whether this has been a mistake in the long term is for 
courts wiser than Ii to decide. What to do about the bank's action 
is.also difficult for me to decide. I am concerned, as any MPP 
would be, that a financial institution or any other powerful group 
must not be allowed to interfere with a representative's job. I 
feel that very strongly. I do not know precisely how we guarantee 
that does not happen, but presumably that is what this committee 
Withi it CyeitoE dor. 


Mr. Warner: One last question. You believe that your 
loan was called, not specifically because you had participated in 
the demonstration but because you had participated and are a 
member of the Legislature? 


Mr. Reville: I do not know. I do not believe my loan was 
called for business reasons. 1 can only conclude that it was 
called for»political reasons: 





Mr. Marteis: Mr. ¢Reville, Pedognot cknowlif'you have/read 
the material prepared by the banks. 


Mr. Reville: No, I have not. 


Mr. Martel: Let me just quote from a letter, dated 
Noveinber 2/7, 


"The decision to proceed in this fashion was taken in 
October." 


I became aware of the letters late Tuesday afternoon, 
Noveinber 26. This is regarding Mr. Reville. 


It is obvious the banks had made a determination long before 
the incident that they, in fact, had a way of dealing with 
customers who might be on the picket line or involved in some way 
in trying to force the banks to negotiate in a common, fair way 
with the Visa workers. Obviously that decision had been reached 
long before this incident. 


What has worried me since I read this material yesterday was 
that the bank is taking the position they had made a mistake. It 
is easy to say, "We made a mistake.'' Is the mistake that they went 
after Reville who had a sounding board, the Legislature, in which 
people could respond, or did they make a mistake in adopting such 
a policy to get at the other people? 


It really worries me that an institution as powerful as a 
bank would adopt the procedure it did. It went after yous. DUE 41t 
also went after four or five other people like Jack Layton. I do 
not know if it is a mistake that they went after Jack Layton or 
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I am not sure you have read the material or this particular 
letter. 


Mrs Reville: I ‘am not aware of that letter: 


Mr. Martel: That is what is worrying me. What is the 
mistake? is it that they admit they went after you and should not 
have or is their whole policy a mistake, attempting to intimidate 
people who might, in fact, not be on side with them in this issue? 


There are a number of other people they treated in the same 
fashion, who do not have a sounding board or the type of position 
you have as a member of this Legislature. Ils the mistake that they 
should have been a little cautious with you and still gung ho 
against everyone else? 


Mr. Reville: I have been cognizant of the fact that I 
had ready access to a forum in which to raise this issue and that, 
in fact, I am aware that others had little or no access to such a 
forum. 


Mr. Barrett did say to me that the bank had made a decision 
to sever connections with any of its clients who they could: 
identify as having been involved in the demonstrations. He said 
that to me on November 25. 


I was unaware until just now that they had made that 
decision in October. I am also somewhat puzzled that given that 
decision, notwithstanding the earlier decision, it was not until 
November 14 that they actually wrote the letter to me. 


Mr. Martel: I guess I will have to ask the bank, when 
they come forward, if their mistake was going against you or their 
whole policy, because if what Mr. Barrett says is that they 
severed all relationships, then it should not have been a mistake. 
You should have been treated the same as everyone else, which to 
me is a form of intimidation. 


I am absolutely convinced that to anyone with as much power 
as the banks, this sort of little game is intended to teach people 
lessons. It is certainly contrary to the whole process. 


I was tempted to ask Mr. McCaffrey if, in his long years 
here, if he had ever taken part in any type of demonstration on 
behalf of any of his constituents in any way, shape or form. But I 
am sure I am not here to ask Mr. McCaffrey about it. The line of 


questioning amazed me. 


Interjection. 


Mev Martel; ‘ves, richt. 1 an not sune he has ever 
Supported anything. 


Mr. Reville: I have never done that, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. McCaffrey: Coming from a member who has built a very 
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important 18-year political career by attacking International 
Nickel Company of Canada, it does not surprise me where he is on 
thaist 


Mr. Martel: Charlie Baird and I are good friends, I want 
you to know. 


Mr. Chairman: Are there any other questions from the 
committee? 


Mre. Mar tei4 Jus teas couple Loteminorm onessrleceadsthe 
reporthtrom iMe. arordanliam cominguback to the whole ofthe 
mistake. Mr. Ford's statement says, "After much singing, chanting, 
foot-stomping, unfurling of the banner'--I guess it had bank 
busters written on it--''and a short speech by the NDP member of 
Parliament, where he gave a bag containing $216 to support the 
strikers, the crowd dispersed at approximately 1:10." 


It does not seem to me that the type of action you were 
involved in precipitated a response that would lead to any 
disorderly conduct. It did not seem to be very provocative. I have 
been know to make the odd provocative statement in my time, hoping 
to rally the troops in a much more vigorous way. But your action 
did not seem to be all that vigorous. The only one I seem to 
bother these days is Lorrie Goldstein when I intimidate other 
members of the Legislature. 


Mos iheviibeceMa. iMartelpayousate intimidating me by 
suggesting that I was not vigorous enough in my-- 


Mr. Martel: Your actions do not seem to have been 
drastic in a sense of a destructive sort of thing. You were trying 
to encourage people to stick it out. But the reprisal, the action 
that followed, would almost seem like using a sledge-hammer to 
Kill a five 


Mr. Reville: Your ana logy is troubling me a great deal. 
Indeed, it was a sledge-hammer, Mr. Martel. 


Mr. Martel: But you are more than a fly. 


Mr. Reville: If 1 may respond. I made my little speech 
and presented the plastic bag full of money, but the most 
excitement, in my view, that day in the bank occurred when an 
unidentified bank official came out into the work area of the bank 
with a little stool, stood up on it, and began to take 
photographs. That elicited quite a vigorous response--hoots and 
smiles--from those who were in the bank. That was the most 
disruptive point, in my view. 


Mr. Martel: Well, some of us have had that happen over 
the years, whether it was-- 


Mr. Reville: It struck me as odd because, as we know, 
the bank tends to be equipped with automatic surveillance 
equipment, and the person with his Nikon struck me’as somewhat 
redundant. ” 
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Mow Martel ets 7 Ssuy_geh juse think that ithe styperof 
response--1l mean the bank is going to have to answer to us whether 
this is an ongoing policy as it pertains to other people, as well. 
I cannot see it being a mistake for you and not the others or vice 
versa. They were very deliberately attempting to get at you to 
silence you. They are going to have their opportunity in a little 
while, Il presume, to answer those specific questions from their 
own documentation. 


Mrs. Marland: Mr. Reville, you said a few minutes ago 
para Dale ieecid SOs 
that as far as you are aware, your loan was not called for 
business reasons. 


Mr.c.R evarlhes Wes: 


Mrs. Marland: By business reasons, I would assume you 
mean late payment. 


Mr. Reville: Yes. If the bank considered that I was not 
good for the dough, then that would be a good business reasons to 
Calleib. 


Mrs. Marland: So there were not late payments or 
anything Like that. 


Mr. Reville: No. 
HONDO) a.m 

Mrs. Marland: Just to get the scene, becausé obviously I 
was not there,.you opened the account on October 1/ and closed it 
on October 19. 

MrieReville SING eldid) not close Mine the bank tdid® 


Mrs. Marland: Your final deposit was on October 19. 


Mr. Reville: No, I did not make any deposits on October 
Po. 


Mrs. Marland: You told the committee your demonstrations 


were on October 19. 
Mr. Reville: Yes. 


Mrs. Marland: You opened the account on October 1/7 and 
you made nine deposits. 


Mr. Reville: No, I did not make nine deposits. Others 
made nine deposits. 


Mrs. Marland: To your account? 
Mr. Reville: Yes. 


Mrs. Marland: Were they nine individuals who made 
deposits to your account? 


Mr. Revilde: mes: 

Mrs. Marland: Were those deposits all made on one day? 
Mr. Reville: Yes. 

Mrs. Marland: Was that October 19? 

Mr. Reville: Yes. 


Mrs. Marland: You also referred a few minutes ago to a 
decision being made in, I think you said, a higher court or beyond 
your-- 


Mr. Reville: I did not mean a specific court such as the 
Divisional Court or the Court of Appeal or the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. I sort of meant higher courts-- 


Mrs. Marland: Are you taking the bank to court? Are you 
laying charges against the bank? 


Mr. Reville: 1 have not indicated I was going to take 
legal action against the bank, although I got some preliminary 
legal advice. 


Mrs. Marland: Do you think we, as members of the 
Legislature, should have different banking privileges than members 
of the public? 


Mr. Kewilbles::No. dh belleverthat quite.a lot.of the.time 
we are members of the public. I do believe, though, that in so far 
as we can extract or subtract the pejorative sound of the word 
“privilege'’ from the concept of parliamentary privilege, our 
privileges as members of Parliament must be protected with the 
utmost vigour, because it is only in that way that we can inake our 
democracy work. 


Mrs. Marland: Would you agree there is a decorum of 
behaviour expected of. us as members of the Legislature? 


Mr. Reville: There are some rules about our decorum 
contained in the standing orders, but it strikes me that 
ultimately the judges of our decorum and work are the voters. If 
they decide we are indecorous, they may decide to reward that, 
either by giving us a great many votes or very few. 


Mrs. Marland: Do you feel the reflection on all of us 
follows on the behaviour of any one of us individually, with 
Tespect to using our office as members of the Legislature? 


Mr. Reville: It is sometimes said that politicians have 
more in common with each other than with any other species, so to 
that extent I guess the actions of one may have some effect on the 
perceptions of others. I, however, have been able to sit on 
platforms with politicians of different persuasions than I am 
without horrible difficulty. 


Mrs. Marland: The final question I have is, had you been 
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warned by your branch manager after your initial demonstration on 
October 19, would you have acted any differently? Would you have 
not taken part in the demonstration on November 2, 13 days later? 


Mr. Reville: Hothink Uawould havexhad another factor :to 
consider. 


Mrs. Marland: Would you have acted differently? 


Mr. Reville: I do not know. That did not happen. I was 
not told by the bank, "If you do this again, we are going to cut 
Fou ofthe: 


Mrs. Marland: I established that with my earlier 
questions, but I am asking you today, in retrospect, in fairness 
to yourself and to the bank, which as far as I see from anything I 
have in front of me did not give you any prior warning of their 
decision--and I have a great deal of difficulty with the fact that 
the bank did not--but had you been contacted after your initial 
demonstration, do you think you would have acted differently and 
withdrawn from that particular medium of demonstrating with your 
voters? 


Mr. Reville: Mrs. Marland, in so far as 1 can put myself 
into a position that did not occur, I suspect I would have 
consulted with my family--which I did Monday night before I raised 
the matter in the House--and we would have made a decision. I 
could have made alternative banking arrangements with some 
forethought and it would have taken a lot of time to sort it all 
out. My mortgage has 11 years to go. I continue to feel my job is 
to to support the bank workers. 


Mrs. Marland: Have you had any difficulty with any other 
banks since this incident? 


Mr. Reville: I have had no relationships with any other 
banks since this incident. 


Mrevoterdingeal would like to clarify what happened on 
October 19 at this demonstration and your part in it. Would you 
tell me how many people were involved in the demonstration? 


Mr. Reville: I do not know, Mr. Sterling. The 
demonstration October 19 was in the Eaton Centre. There might have 
been 150 to 200 people taking part in the demonstration, some 
actually on bank premises and some outside. It is not a large 
branch and there)is a crush space: in the corridor.: In the Eaton 
Centre, the stores are arrayed on either side of the corridor, so 
people would have been both inside and outside the bank. 


I arrived that day with a number of supporters of the 
strikers, some of whom are not strikers themselves. I did not join 
a line-up; I was just in the bank. When my account was erosads | 1 
discussed the situation with the manager briefly, in company with 
a lawyer who happened to be with us at the time. Following that, 
the banner was unfurled and I made the little speech. Then 1 left 
the bank and the Eaton Centre and went about my business. 


Pao 


Mr. Sterling: You say there were between 150 and 200 


people there? 
Mr. Reville: That is my guess, yes. 


Mr. Sterling: What was the activity? Were they singing 
songs? 


Mr. Reville: Banking activities were the major ones. 
They were in line-ups to deposit money or to change currencies. I 
believe one of the songs that had been written for this situation 
was sung. I am not sure about that. I know they were sung November 
2. I think a song was song at the conclusion cof the demonstration. 


Mr. Sterling: Was anybody throwing anything around? 


Mr. Reville: I do not think October 19 was one of the 
occasions when much stuff was thrown around. I have read press 
reports that deposit slips went up in the air and that sort of 
thing; I am not sure that happened that day. I may be wrong. 


Mr. Sterling: Do you think your speech incited the 
demonstrators to further activity? 


Mr. Reville: Because my speecn was in solidarity with 
the Union of Bank Employees, I hope it gave them comfort, but I 
certainly did not incite them to violence or riot or anything like 
that: 


Mr. Sterling:.Do you think any bank tellers were 
apprehensive about the situation? 


Mr. Reville: I suspect that many of the bank tellers are 
supportive of the Union of Bank Employees. 


Mr. Sterling: You are not answering my question. Do you 
think they were apprehensive about what was going on? 


set Mr. Reville: I have found over the years that bank 
tellers get apprehensive whenever the bank has a large lineup. 


Mr. Chairman: I am not sure any of us can judge how 
apprehensive anybody was in the situation. I do not mean to imply 
your question-- | 


Mr. Reville: I am sorry; I cannot answer your question. 


Mr. Chairman: I do not know how we would detect it. I 
assume if there is any activity anywhere-- 


Mr. Reville: I was mildly apprehensive, I can tell you. 


Mr. Sterling: Were you asked to leave the premises 
during this or subsequent demonstrations? 


Mr. Reville: No. 


Mr. Sterling: You have never been asked to leave the 





premises? 
Re tty al) « 
Mr. Reville: No; and had I been asked, I would have left. 


Mr. Sterling: So there was never any threat of 
prosecution against you in terms of our trespass laws? 


Mr. Reville: No. 


Mr. Sterling: During the past weeks, have you continued 
to support the Visa strikers? 


Mr. Reville: Yes. 

Mr. Sterling: Have you participated in demonstrations? 
Mr. Reville: As it happens, no. 

Mr. Sterling: Have there been demonstrations? 

Mr. Reville: Yes, there have. | 


Mr. Bossy: As a member of this Legislature, do you feel 
you have powers that the ordinary strikers would not have? 


Mr. Reville: No. However, as a member of the provincial 
parliament, I think I have some obligations that those who are not 
obviously do not have. To the extent that I have those 
obligations, I believe that I and you and other elected officials 
must be able to go about doing our jobs. 


I have been troubled by some of the press reports that have 
been concerned about privilege in terms of hubris. That was the 
Globe and Mail's expression, which I translate as some kind of 
overweening pride. I do not see it in that way at all. 


Obviously, if you decide to be in public life, you accept 
both the positive and negative aspects of that, but you do indeed 
have responsibilities that you must seek to discharge. In my view, 
politicians of all stripes do that; they accept the ups and downs 
of being in public life. 


Mr. Bossy: I understand that when you were with the 
strikers, at the time you were recognized--and I understand you 
did make a speech--that there were bank officials there. 


Mr. Reville: Yes. 


Mr. Bossy: Would you then have felt that what you might 
have said carried much more weight than that of anyone else in the 
group of strikers who might have spoken to the bank workers? 


Mr. Chairman: Again, this is pretty difficult to judge. 
You are asking somebody to assess his impact, aside from the 
obvious impact that he is a member of the provincial parliament, 
and to decide whether Bob White or Shirley Carr could have given a 


better speech. 
Mr. Bossy: 1 am leading to my final question. 
Mr. Chairman: Good. tet us get there. 


Mr. Bossy: I will place that final question. Would you 
expect to be treated differently from any other bank customer in a 
bank's resolving a problem it might have such as what occurred 
here? 


Mr. Reville: I would expect the bank would deal with me 
in a businesslike way. 


Mr. Bossy: Do you feel you were treated differently from 
the other people who have been doing business with that bank? 


Mr. Reville: I am not sure how the other people were 
treated. 1 do wonder, I must tell you. Had I not been able to 
stand up in the Legislature and talk about this story, the outcome 
might have been quite different. I do not know that, though. 


Mr. Bossy: I am a little bit concerned because of the 
dates of letters that were sent out by the bank. I raise this for 
clarification. It seems the letters that were referred to were 
November 14. Did you at any time receive a letter dated November 
8? That has not been quoted here. 


Mr. Reville: No. Mr. Warner suggested November 8. I do. 
not have a letter of November 8, I do not think. 


Mr. Warner: A letter was sent. 
Mr. Bossy: By double registered mail. 


Mr. Reville: The letters I have are dated November 14 
and November 18. I have the envelopes, both of which I picked up 
on November 25. The envelopes show an attempt to deliver one on 
November 20 and an attempt to deliver the other on November 21. I 
am unaware of any other letters. 


Mr. Bossy: I have a further question, and it goes back 
to one of the questions I asked about being treated differently. 
It goes back to your privilege as a member. Would you expect your 
actions outside the Legislature to be treated differently from 
those inside concerning privilege? 


Mr. Reville: I believe we all understand that part of 
our job takes place in the Legislature and part of our job takes 
place outside the Legislature. My view is that the privilege, in 
so far as it is protected, should be protected anywhere you do 
your job. 


Mr. Morin: I have one question only. In support of the 
strikers, do you feel you were acting in a personal Capacity or in 
your parliamentary capacity? 


Mr. Reville: I believe I was acting in my parliamentary 
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capacity. 
Mr. Morin: Not in your personal capacity? 


Mr. Reville: That is right. Otherwise there would have 
been no point in identifying myself as a member of the provincial 
parliament. 


Mr. Martel: What worries me about some of the line of 
questioning, I think gets to the heart of the problem. I listened 
very carefully to what Mr. Bossy was saying. Members of the 
Legislature do their work in different ways. I am not sure if Mr. 
- Bossy has been on a picket line, but I certainly have been on many 
occasions. We all do it differently. In no way should harassment 
or threats be allowed to prevent an individual from carrying on 
his duty. I am into a process now with the Attorney General (Mr. 
Scott), as you know-- 


Mrs. Marland: Mr Chairman, ona point of order: Are we 
questioning the witnesses before us at this time, or are we making 
personal statements? 


Mr. Chairman: I plead guilty to allowing immense leeway 
this morning. I am going to let Mr. Martel finish his point 
briefly and then we will move on to the next witness. 


Mr. Martel: I am trying to make the point that it is 
very difficult to distinguish. If members cannot carry on their 
function without someone trying to intimidate them in any way, 
shape or form, then.it inhibits the possibility of members doing 
anything to bring about change. I guess that is what worries me 
about some of the questioning I have heard. 


I simply make the analogy--although it is vastly different 
from Mr. McCaffrey's, and I listened to Mr. McCaffrey make an 
analogy this morning--with the case of Mr. Atcha, which l 
presented to the Attorney General. Because he is trying to protect 
his health and safety, both he and I have been contacted by their 
lawyer with threats and overtones of possible legal prosecution. 
In my opinion, that is a form of intimidation, an attempt to get 
people to move from doing what they want to do. 


That is why I worry about what Mr. Bossy was saying. I am 
not sure whether I am misreading his line of questioning. 1 am 
looking for some clarification. We have to be able to do that sort 
of thing, otherwise we inhibit members from doing their job in 
this province. 


Mr. Treleaven: I believe we are seeing our friend Mr. 
Martel trying to intimidate other members of the committee. 


Mr. Chairman: I have never known Mr. Martel to be able 


to intimidate anybody. 


I believe we have completed our round of questions for the 
first witness. Let me proceed now to call the second witness, Mr. 
Fullerton, the president, chairman and chief executive officer of 
the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce. 
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While we are doing that, I am going to explain to Mr. 
Fullerton and to others who may be interested that we are going to 
ask witnesses, other than the members, to take the oath this 
morning. 1 will ask the clerk to administer that. I want to point 
out inat essentially we want our witnesses to be informed that 
they are testifying under oath. Members take that oath when they 
become members of the Legislature; so in effect they have already 
done that. 


he LO" a sie 


Mr. Fullerton is joined by Mr. Barrett, who is the 
Vice-president for the Ontario region of the Canadian Imperial 
Bank of Commerce, and Mr. Brown, who is their legal counsel, from 
tre firm of Blake, Cassels and Graydon. ; 


Before we begin, I want to clarify that the committee has 
always held that witnesses before the committee have a right to 
have counsel present, and the counsel is present to advise 
witnesses in whatever way he sees fit. We are not entering into 
cross-examination this morning. We are simply calling witnesses. 


Re . Deweubler ten vais worn. 
Dea Disb arret twieworn. 
CANADIAN IMPERIAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Chairman: We obviously do not ask lawyers to take 
oaths. We know better. 


Mr. Fullerton, what) luwoulddiatikesto Idoniswoffer .yousand Mrz 
Barrett, as.we did with Mr. Reville, the opportunity to make an 
opening statement, and then proceed, I hope more succinctly than 
we did previously, with any questions that members of the 
committee may have. Mr. Fullerton, would you like to start off? 


Mr. Brown: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Fullerton does have a 
statement, and we have prepared copies, if that would assist the 
committee. 


Mr. Chairman: We will distribute those for you. 


Mr. Fullerton: Mr. Chairman, first may I thank you and 
your committee for giving us the opportunity to respond to many of 
the things that have occurred in the past several weeks. I would 
like to open by making a brief statement, which you all have now. 


I wish to begin by making it clear that the bank did not 
intend to infringe on Mr. Reville's privileges. The bank would 
never attempt to infringe on the privileges of any elected 
representative in any jurisdiction. It made a mistake in closing 
several accounts of individuals, including Mr. Reville's, who were 
associated with the demonstrations in support of striking Visa 
employees. The bank has already publicly expressed its regrets for 
this action. As I said publicly, immediately after the matter was 
raised in the Legislature on November 26, it was an error in 
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judgement, it was contrary to our policies and it has been 
corrected. 


The incident occurred in the context of a labour dispute 
involving the bank's employees at the Visa centre at /50 Lawrence 
Avenue West. The work stoppage began in June. In August, it turned 
to less peaceful demonstrations, and property damage began to 
occur. For example, eight branches had their door locks damaged; 
dead fish were put into safety deposit boxes on the long weekend 
in October. Our employees in the branches where demonstrations 
occurred were harassed and frightened, and bank property was 
damaged. 


Mr. Reville was actively involved in the demonstrations 
within the bank's branches at the Eaton Centre and Yorkdale. 
Nuisance accounts were opened by the demonstrators and used to tie 
up the branch personnel for long periods while small entries were 
made. Mr. Reville opened one such account in October which was 
closed on October 19. Others opened similar accounts, and Mr. 
Barrett, to deal with what he felt was a situation with potential 
to escalate in the future, sought to terminate the bank's 
relationship with the individuals whose conduct was associated 
with those demonstrations. 


As I mentioned in my policy directive to all vice-presidents 
and more senior officers of the bank on December 2: "In times of 
pressure it can be easy to err in judgement. The action taken by 
the bank was not an attempt to threaten Mr. Reville with financial 
intimidation with respect to a matter that is currently before 
this House." 


As suggested by Mr. McClellan, the bank and its employees 
are not governed by the Ontario-labour laws; they are governed by . 
the Canada Labour Code. In any event, Mr. Barrett was motivated by 
a desire to ensure that any demonstrations in the branches he is 
responsible for would be orderly and would not present a potential 
danger to staff and customers. He was not attempting to threaten 
or influence Mr. Reville. 


Furthermore, Mr. Reville was advised by Mr. Barrett the day 
before he raised the matter in the Legislature that all of his 
accounts and his loan had been reinstated; the correction was made 
on the day Mr. Reville became aware of the bank's action. 


Mr. Barrett and I have reviewed the matter. 1 wish to 
reiterate that the account closure and loan action were not 
intended to be a form of intimidation, nor to infringe upon Mr. 
Reville's privileges as a member of this Legislature. 


Mr. Chairman: Let me begin by seeking clarification just 
so the committee is clear. I take it in your opening statement 
that you are not alleging that in any way Mr. Reville committed 
any illegal act, are you? 


Mr. Fullerton: No, we are not. 


Mr. Chairman: You are not alleging that whatever he 
might have done was in any sense a danger to your employees? 
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Mr. Fullerton: That he did? What I said in the opening 
statement was that I believe there was a concern that the actions 
which were building up might, because of the massive number of 
people entering our branches, cause danger in the future, but I am 
not alleging that he did it. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. Il just want to be sure you are not 
implying in the opening statement that the actions of a member 
were in some way threatening to your employees or that there was 
any criminal activity involved. 


To clarify it further, you did mention several other 


incidents of door locks damaged and dead fish, etc. You are not 
alleging that Mr. Reville did any of those things? 


Mra Eul bertonscNo ;ol eamanots. 


Mr. Chairman: I have to ask one final question before 
the committee begins its questioning. 1 think I have to ask this. 
You have gone to some length to explain that you did apologize and 
did not mean to infringe on his rights as a member. Let me ask the 
obvious question: What was the purpose of the letter? 


Mr. Fullerton: The letter was sent, I believe, in an 
honest attempt to preclude developments which might get out of 
hand some time down the road in our branches. The intent was to 
Cause a Situation that would permit the bank eventually to 
preclude attendance on bank premises. 


Meu: Chatrmant@bet me try) to clarify at a touch. Was it 
your intention when you wrote the letter to Mr. Reville-- 





Mr. Fullerton: v1 did motvwrite this:letter; <as you*are 
well aware. I became aware of it at a very late time in the 
exercise. 


L120. acme 


Mr. Chairman: When the bank wrote the letter, was it 
your intention to do something which would, if not prevent, at 
least influence Mr. Reville's decision as to whether he would make 
a similar speech? 


Mr. Fullerton: I do not believe so, because any 
demonstrator has the full right to demonstrate in front of our 
branches at any time. There is no restriction on that. The issue 
is, should people then and in the future feel they have the right 
to come into our branches and create difficulties and put pressure 
on our staff, on our customers, on our ability to deliver service 
and in some cases--as you can see from the material delivered, 
there are clear photographs--damaging our property. That occurred 
before and after this incident. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. Let me try to focus our attention 
this morning. While we might be interested in--and many of us 
are--the strike situation which now exists at the Bank of 
Commerce, that is not before the committee. 
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Solely before the committee is the matter of a member's 
privileges, and therefore at the centre of our interest is, why 
did the bank send him that letter? What were the effects of that 
letter? It is obviously of interest to us what your intentions 
were. I think, to be very straightforward with you, whether or not 
you had the best intentions in the world, if the committee finds 
that you in some way intimidated a member, that would be 
considered to be a breach of his privileges. We are aware of that. 


I will ask you a couple of final questions. I take it you 
are presenting this morning the formal position of the Canadian 
Imperial Bank of Commerce, so that we are to take you as being the 
prime spokesman in this situation. 


Mr. Fullerton: Mr. Barrett was here because he was the 
one who created the documents and took the action. 


Mr 2-Chatrman: sit hyour “intention to ihave Mr'Barrett 
make a statement this morning, too? 


Mow parrectt- Mr, Chatman, 4. think Mr.“ Fullerton has 
covered iny position quite adequately, but I am free to answer any 
questions the members would like to ask. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. I have a list now. I know you are 
not going to like this, but I am going to try to get members to 
focus precisely on what is before the committee this morning, 
which is the matter of privilege. While I have a great and 
enduring interest in who put the fish in the safety deposit box, 
that is not before us. 


Mr. Warner: No questions about fish, tuna, or any other 


kind of sandwiches. 


First of all, I and other members of the assembly appreciate 
the statement that you acknowledge a mistake, you wish to correct 
it and that you did not mean to infringe on Mr. Reville's 
privileges or those of any other member of the assembly. It is not 
the easiest thing in the world to admit your mistakes. It is even 
tougher to admit them in public. I appreciate that. 


Since the committee is dealing essentially with the issue of 
privilege, I wonder if you could provide for me your understand ing 
of what a member of the provincial parliament's privilege is. 


Mr. Fullerton: I will think about that for just a second. 

Mr. Warner: Okay. 

Mr. Fullerton: Are you raising the question in the 
context of what has happened or do you want it in the broader 
context of what that privilege is? 

Mr. Warner: Yes. The member who raised it in the House 
alleges that his privileges as a member have been affected because 


Sor theract ton “of ‘che-bank. 


The action of the bank is assumed. There is no point in 
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going over it detail by detail. The action of the bank was 
deliberate. The bank knew who Mr. Reville was. They knew he was a 
member of the provincial parliament. They also knew that he was a 
long-standing customer and, in addition to the "nuisance 
account''--if we were to accept that categorization--he had a 
long-standing business arrangement with the bank with respect to 
loans in his personal business. 


The bank acknowledges that he had been a satisfactory 
customer for at least 10 years and you were quite prepared to 
enter into an arrangement with him. Mr. Raves even agreed to put 
up, as collateral, his RRSPs, which were in excess of the amount 
of money he was asking to borrow from you. 


Keeping all of that in mind and keeping in mind that you 
were obviously aware of the federal Bank Act which specifies that 
a loan agreement expressly provides if payment of loan is required 
immediately upon demand, the borrower must be given a reasonable 
time to pay. You are aware of all of those conditions and yet you 
decided to take a particular form of action. 


Mr. Fullerton: Let me try to answer that in the best way 
I can. The identification of the problem came to me on Tuesday 
afternoon at about 3 p.m. I was engaged in a fairly significant 
worldwide development at that time and it was drawn to ny 
attention by my colleague. That was the first knowledge I had of 
any of this transaction. It came as quite a surprise to me. 


_ My instant reaction on hearing the very brief statement was 
that a mistake had been made. My reaction on finding out the 
details of this transaction was that something very dramatic had 
to be done to illustrate that this was not bank policy, to 
communicate with bank personnel country-wide and to make sure that 
a statement was made that at least attempted to rectify 
it--because you can never rectify everything--in a public sense. I 
have been in the banking business a long time and I do not ever 
recall a bank chairman going on national television and saying his 
Paks had made a mistake, an error in judgement, and that we would 
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Let me give you a little bit more than that. I have gone 
across our system during the past year and told our people that 
the principles by which we operate as a bank are that, first of 
all, if we make a mistake, for goodness sake, stand up and 
acknowledge it quickly; fix it quickly. This is conveyed 
personally now, not only throughout Canada but through our whole 
international division which I have visited during the past year. 


If we are going to judge people, we are going to judge 
people in our bank on the basis of overall performance during a 
period of time. We are not going to judge them because they made 
one good transaction or one bad transaction or one miscue in 
judgement or one error or one mistake. We will judge them over a 
period of time. 


In this case, I had finished explaining this to every one of 
our executive officers and managers across the bank. Then this 
incident occurred. It is most unfortunate that it did. But it also 
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proved a very important point. Mistakes will be made, no question 
of that. We are going to stand up and acknowledge it. 


Within an hour, and thanks to the press corps and the 
television and radio crews which assembled in Commerce Court, l 
personally went on national coverage; it got international 
coverage, too. It was a most unusual action for a bank. By taking 
that action, I could not make a point more effectively regardless 
of what I did regarding the policy of our bank and the fact that a 
mistake had been made. 


It was embarrassing to me and I recorded that. No question 
about it. But I told our people country-wide and worldwide that 
this is not the way we operate. A mistake had been made. I think 
there were some influences which caused that mistake to be made. 
But 1 agreey Mr. <Chairmany’ ‘that is! not ‘the’subject ofthis 
committee's deliberations this morning. We made as positive an 
effort as we possibly could to acknowledge it. 


Die 30 farms 


When you ask me what privilege is, my reaction on hearing it 
was that it was a very serious situation that had to be addressed. 
I really do not know how to address it any more effectively than 
going on national television. Every one of our personnel across 
the country heard it. I can record that some of them were a little 
distressed. Nevertheless, every one of our executive officers 
heard it. I called all of our executive team together and 1 talked 
to each one of them about what this mistake was. It was not a caSe 
of someone going into one of our branches. It was a perceived that 
we might be trying to influence a member of Parliament. Actually Il 
called them together twice to make sure they understood the 
sr av ity lof - this eindvot situation. 


Again, sl *had an®instinct to react® the moment Imheard® it .. a 
know Mr. Barrett fully understands now, after a lot of discussion. 
He was at the meetings when we discussed it. He was part of it. 
That is notethe! easiest 'th ing tn the wor ldto: dol Mitcannot..tedl 
you more clearly how seriously we observed this, how we reacted 
right across our whole system and the chief executive officer of 
the bank was given the guidance in that reaction. Does that answer 
the question? 


Mr. Warner: Certainly in part. The committee, after 
hearing Mr. Reville and yourself, will deliberate on whether or 
not a breach of privilege occurred and if so, what course of 
action to take. The committee takes the matter extremely 
seriously, as do all members of the House for a number of reasons. 


The fact that you have admitted this mistake and are 
prepared to correct the mistake may sway the committee to 
determine that there should not be any particular course of action 
possible. At the same time, it is also important to know that it 
is a breach of privilege to take or threaten action which is not 
merely calculated to affect the member's course of action in 
Parliament, it is of a kind against which it is absolutely 
necessary that members should be protected if they are to 
discharge their duties as such, independently and without fear of 


punishment or hope of reward. 


If the committee finds that a breach of privilege has 
occurred and it was calcuated to intimidate or to threaten or 
otherwise impede the action of one of its members, among other 
things the committee could report to the House and cite that 
imprisonment occur to officials of the bank for a specified period 
of time. It is indeed a serious matter and a long-standing 
tradit ion. 


The question is, in part, to determine whether or not the 
actions by the member which occurred outside the Legislature were 
as a direct result of the work of the Legislature. To be more 
specific in this instance, it is probably more directly connected 
than in many other cases because we currently have before us a 
bill with respect to first-contract legislation. The 
demonstrations of which Mr. Reville was a part are directly 
connected to that legislation, obviously. 


Therefore, it is logical to assume that when the bank 
determined to take the action it did, it was designed to influence 
Mr. Reville's course of action with respect to that legislation. 


1 would ask, at the instance of November 8, according to the 
material you so kindly provided, the date of the first letter sent 
and I guess never received, at that time was it the purpose of the 
bank to persuade Mr. Reville to take a different course of action 
with respect to the legislation which is before the House? 


Mr. Fullerton: That is a good and fair question and I 
appreciate it. Let me explain. Banks come under federal 
legislation and under the federal Labour Code. In the federal 
Labour Code, I am sure you are aware, there is a first-contract 
provision. So whatever was going on here, it was rather 
irrelevant, I believe, to try to connect the two because all that 
was going on here in your Legislature was to bring the code 
generally in line with the federal Labour Code. But we, as a 
federally regulated organization, were already under the code. 


So my answer to you is, no, there was no effort or attempt 
to influence that, because we were not interested in inf luencing 
that. It was not even part of our thought process because we were 
ee governed by the federal code. Does that elaborate on my 
answer? 


Mr. Warner: I appreciate that response. An aspect 
troubling me is that, as you are aware, when you terminate a 
customer's relationship with the bank, you are to give a 
reasonable time for the customer to reorganize his or her affairs 
and a reasonable time to pay. Maybe you would think differently, 
but even accepting that the letter of November 8 would be received 
within a day or two, is it your view that it is reasonable to 
terminate business connected with a private operation by November 
27, which must have all its business affairs reorganized by then? 


Mr. Fullerton: Given the facts, I have acknowledged both 
internally within our own staff and externally that the time 
frames here were not businesslike. We have expressed our regrets 
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in the clearest way we can. But in every business environment 
pressures come on our people, including me, and sometimes they 
tend to well up and cause a decision to be made that may be wrong. 


If it does happen, I want our organization to understand we 
are not afraid to stand up and say we made a mistake. I cannot be 
any clearer with you on that. A mistake was made, no question’ 
about it. Some degree of provocation may have existed, to which a 
number of members have referred. You can make your own judgement 
as to what degree that provocation went to, or whether there was 
provocation. But we are saying we made a mistake, and no, it is 
Hot bank policy to.-callloans in that. manner. I ‘made it#eleani to 
all our executive officers, in case of any doubt, and there was 
little doubt in any of their minds. 


I have made it clear in personal discussions with then, 
which is an awful lot better than if I was in public contact 
through every medium in the country. This is not our policy. The 
only way I can influence our organization to ensure that 
parliamentary privilege is not breached is exactly the route lI 
took. Despite my somewhat awkward personal position as the 
chairman dealing with this, I feel nobody in our organization's 
management levels has any doubt at all about what has gone on 
here. Looking down the road, I figure that is the most effective 
way of ensuring these mistakes are not made again, despite 
whatever provocation might come. 


Mr. Warner: You think we should be able to ‘Count on the 
Commerce ? 


Mr. Fullerton: The answer to that is yes. 
Mr. Chairman: Good. 


Mrs. Marland: Mr. Fullerton, has this ever been done 
before? Has the bank. ever taken a similar action with a person 
with whom it was conducting business? 


Mr. Fullerton: I would like to have the full depth of 
knowledge so I could go through the bank's history and answer that 
question. It is not bank policy. I am not aware of it. 


11:40 a.m. 


Mrs. Marland: Has your bank ever been involved in a 
strike situation before? 


Mr. Fullerton: No. Excuse me; yes, we have. 


Mrs. Marland: Were there public demonstrations in that 
situation? 


Mr. Fullerton: I believe there was one in Quebec. It was 
a number of years ago. I am relying on my memory--I need to have 
that on the record--but I believe there were some demonstrations. 


Mrs. Marland: Your staff obviously has not researched it 
to see whether similar actians were taken then. 
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Mr. Fullerton: I do not believe there were. It did not 
come to my attention and I was at the bank then. Although I was 
not in charge of the bank at that time, I was at a reasonably 
senior level. It would not be unreasonable to assume it would have 
come to my attention, one way or another. 


Mrs. Marland: Do you now know how many accounts were 
Similarly closed, other than Mr. Reville's? 


Mr acFu bhertionsnbsthink there were wtive.: 
Mrs. Marland: Five? 
Mr. Fullerton: Five. 


Mrs. Marland: Can you tell this committee how those 
five-- 


Mr. Fullerton: If you wilil.excuse me, there is a 
definition problem because one individual had three accounts. 


Mr. sChairmantel vamegoing to-makerauruling sel: doesnot. want 
to inhibit the members, but the matter before the committee is Mr. 
Reville's privilege. Matters that are relevant are matters that 
deal solely with his actions or things that might have happened 
against him personally. 


Mrs. Marland: Okay. 


Mr. Brown: In putting this book of documents together 


for your assistance, we have included all the documents relating 
toe aliethey accountss 


Mrs. Marland: Bear in mind it is impossible to have read 
that since yesterday afternoon. Mr. Fullerton, in the first 
paragraph on page 2 of your statement, you explain Mr. Barrett's 
actions. When he decided how to deal with the situation, did he do 
it without consulting any other officers of the bank? 


Mr seFublerton:alwwillvask Mraeb ar rettuiboranswer that 
question. 


Mr. Barrett: I did discuss it at the time with other 
people in the bank. 


Mrs. Marland: Were they people in a similar position as 
yours as vice-president? 


Mrie Barrett:: That asitcormect. 
Mrs. Marland: A number of people? 


Mr. Barrett: Mrs. Marland, we have a committee that 
looks after the union situation at the bank. I referred it to 
those people to make sure it was in keeping with what we wanted to 


do as far as the bank was concerned, so I thought I was on solid 
ground in dealing with them. 
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Mrs. Marland: It was not solely your decision. A number 
of officers of the bank decided this was what had to be done. 


Mr. Barrett: The decision was my decision and that of my 
colleagues who worked with me in the Ontario region, but no one 
more senior than I made that decision for me. I made that decision. 


Mrs. Marland: You made it to achieve what you saw was 
needed at the time? 


MrstBarcrett: «[hat is* correct. 


Mrs. Marland: I was not there and did not experience any 
of the events throughout any of these demonstrations, but I cannot 
even begin to anticipate what you mean in the third paragraph on 
page 2 where you talk about the potential danger to staff and 
customers. Can you explain how that statement pertains to the case 
before us? 


Mr. Fullerton: There are two situations here, one that 
has happened and that you perceive might happen in the future. The 
only picture I can draw for you is what happened later at our Bay 
Street and Richmond Street branch; it was after this transaction 
went on. 


A number of people who were on convention came down to 
Commerce Court to demonstrate. There were several hundred. When 
they were finished at Commerce Court they went back up Bay Street. 
They all walked into the Bay Street and Richmond Street branch to 
the point where you could not get -another body in the branch. It 
was full. When you get that many people together, it is scary. l 
think a pregnant teller had to be taken home. She was scared. The 
people in the branch were upset. When all those people are sitting 
in one of our branches, wall-to-wall bodies, it is dangerous in my 
judgement. If anybody does anything, it could get out of hand 
quickly. 


That is the kind of thing that was worrying Mr. Barrett and 
everybody involved. It did happen. I realize it is not necessarily 
a justification; it does not take us off the hook. However, people 
were looking to the future, wondering what this escalation would 
create and trying to the best of their ability to take action that 
would convince people that there was a step one does not go beyond. 


I think this was what was motivating Mr. Barrett. I hope 
that guidance will be observed by the people who organize these 
kinds of things. Our customers are also affected by this. It is 
not casual when a branch is full of people; no business can be 
done. 


Mrs. Marland: What direction was made in the two 
circumstances involving Mr. Reville? What direction was given to 
have those people leave? We heard earlier this morning that Mr. 
Reville said at no time was he asked to leave the premises, which 
are private property. 


Mr. Fullerton: I have to pass that one to Mr. Barrett. 
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Mr. Barrett: No attempt was made to have the 
demonstrators leave the branch. In most cases, the demonstrations 
were orderly. Only recently have they become disorderly. Earlier, 
in union discussions with our people, I was advised that the 
demonstrations could be expected to escalate ovez time, and 
history has shown they did. The earlier demonstrations were 
orderly. The demonstrators were cordial, went about their 
business, did what they had to do and then left. Around the middle 
of September, the demonstrations became disorderly. In one case, 
and I think the date was October 25, at 1940 Weston Road a number 
of demonstrators took peanuts in the shell and-- 


Mrs. Marland: Excuse me for intercupting, but in 
fairness, we can only deal with Mr. Revilie's cemonstrations, 
which were October 19 and November 2. 


Mr. Barrett: I appreciate that. 


Mrs. Marland: Was that scene similar to the one Mr. 
Fullerton just described where they were packed in body-to-body 
and the customers' safety was in jeopardy? 


Mr. Barrett: I believe so. I witnessed one personally 
and that is the case. 


Mrs. Marland: Which one did you witness? 
Mr. Barrett: The one on November 2 at Yorkdale. 
Mrs. Marland: Will you describe it? 


Mr. Chairman: I am going to intervene for a moment. I 
appreciate the point that has been made. This room is full this 
morning. Lots of apprehensive people are here. I am not sure that 
we are in danger. When you have a room full of people, somebody 
gets apprehensive. I am worried about whether this is all going to 
go balooey. The cameramen are worried about getting the right 
shots. Everybody is worried. Let us take all that as a given and 
get back to the matter of privilege. 


Mrs. Marland: Mr. Chairman, with respect, we heard a 
description by Mr. Reville of what took place in the 
demonstrations. 


Mr. Chairman: We have heard a description of what took 
place fromiMravBarrettivandht rons. ul lerton: 


Mrs. Marlandss No.» Mr. Barrett. is: just giving, his 
description of what took place right now. That is the reason I 
asked. I would like the bank's opinion of the scene on those two 
dates. We had Mr. Reville's description of the scene on those two 
dates. If I am to decide whether the action was necessary or 
subsequently decide on the matter of privilege, I have to know how 
both sides saw the scene. 


Mr. Chairman: Briefly. 


eu.s50 Gaim 


Mr. Barrett: The demonstration at Yorkdale was very 
Similar to what Mr. Fullerton mentioned about the one at Bay and 
Richmond. The branch was crammed with people. Although we did not 
do a head count, I assume there were 200 or 225 individuals. 
Customers were interspersed with the sympathizers and the Visa 
strikers. 


Up to the time Mr. Reville gave his address, the 
demonstration was quite orderly. There was singing and chanting 
and the demonstrators were having a good time. Our people were not 
under any pressure. They had only the pressure of serving people 
with their transactions. Mr. Reville gave a little address. The 
demonstrators unfurled a banner. Mr. Reville talked about the 
money he had for their cause. His last words were, "Go for it." 


At that point the mood changed. It did not become ugly, but 
paper started to be strewn around, the branch became very messy 
and the people at the wickets became more aggressive. The tellers 
at that stage became very concerned. I was witnessing this and I 
EOuLd NOL. CONLTOLDIt Sal juste. could “not: 


I talked to the police who were close by. They said there . 
was nothing they could do. In my wisdom, I felt I had to react to 
the situation for the future. In discussing the matter with my 
colleagues on Monday, we decided we should try to discourage 
certain people, as they became identifiable to us, who we did not 
want in our branches any more. However, we could not do that if 
they had accounts with us. This was the reason for closing Mr. 
Reville's accounts. 


It was mentioned to me that Mr. Reville had a loan with us. 
I said: "That is an account. If Mr. Reville continues to have a 
loan with us, then he has every right to come into our branch to 
do normal business.'' Therefore, I decided that his loan account 
should be called. 


, Mrs. Marland: Did Mr. Reville have to stand up on 
something to be above the crowd? 


Mr. Barrett: No. Mr. Reville stood on the floor and the 
people in the room gave him some space. 


Mrs. Marland: Is it your opinion that his final 
statement accelerated the situation prior to what the status of 
the situation was before he started to speak? 


MrVeBarrett:-Thathis*correct. 


Mrs. Marland: Were there police on the premises inside 
the bank or were there just your own security people? 


Mr. Barrett: The police were outside the branch. There 
were two security officers inside the branch. 


Mrs. Marland: The police said there was nothing they 
could do about it. 
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Mr. Barrett: Thattismeortect. 


Mrs. Marland: Were there people in the branch at that 
time who were not part of the demonstration and who were not 
employees at the bank? 


Mr. ‘Barnrett:. Yes. There werescustomers in the Dranch at 
the time. 


Mrs. Marland: Okay. Tnere was jeopardy to members of the 
general public who may have been in the branch at the time this 
was taking place. 


Mr. Barrett: Yes,, ‘there was. In one case, I was talking 
to an elderly couple and the gentleman said he was going to give 
them a piece of his mind. I asked him to refrain from getting 
involved. i said, ‘Please transact your business and leave." 


Mr. Chairman: Are you finished with your questions? 
Mrs; aMardand Nox 
Mr. Chairman: Hurry up then. 


Mrs. Marland: It is hard to hear the answers because of 
the conversation going on to my left. 


When you identified a number of people you thought should 
receive termination of the services of the bank, it was obviously 
easy for you to identify Mr. Reville because he introduced 
himself. Were the other five accounts that you mentioned all part 
of a selection made on observations of the demonstration that day 
or were there previous references to other demonstrations? 


Mr. Barrett: One of the letters written was to Mr. 
Layton. That was alluded to earlier. That was after Mr. Reville's 
letter was written. The other letters were written based on our 
seeing the individuals in the demonstrations prior to and 
including November 2 at Yorkdale. 


Mrs. Marland: I accept what you are saying in your 
statement; Mes Follerton.«aGertainlyeelG isuclearuthat you .would 
neither condone nor advise your officers to take similar action in 
the future with respect to the closing of the business 
transactions with those particular demonstrators. 


Since your concern was primarily the safety of the people 
who are not involved, either your employees and/or the customers 
in the branch, what will the bank policy be in the future to deal 
with the security of people who may be on your premises in a 
Similar situation, especially when you have the police outside the 
bank who are responsible for law and order and protection of the 
public? What is the policy of the bank with regard to exercising 
your responsibility to the public withoyt taking this punitive 
aoe against one of your customers who has an account in the 

ank? 


Mr. Fullerton: We have had a reasonably difficult time 
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with all these issues, as you can appreciate, in trying to come to 
some rational answers. We have tried to operate within the law as 
the whole scene has developed. The police have recognized and have 
assisted with any situation that has gone beyond the reasonable. 
In the earlier stages, while there was a reluctance to take any 
action whatsoever, latterly there has been a recognition that some 
actions have been taken that require their presence. 


We propose to work closely with them to control any sort of 
mob danger within our branches in the future. That is about the 
only way we can operate effectively and respect the kind of 
situation that has been brought up here. 


Mrs. Marland: Have you made a policy to limit the number 
of people within a certain area of the bank? 


Mr. Fullerton: It is not easy to implement such a 
policy. You can have a policy and you can propagate that policy 
but when 500 people walk in the door, it is very difficult to 
implement that policy. 


Our basic approach has been to try, within reasonable 
parameters, to accommodate what has been going on. Mr. Barrett has 
indicated that we did not rush out and try to. throw people out of 
our branches. We tried to stay within a reasonable parameter. As 
damage and potential danger escalated, we became concerned for our 
staff and for our customers. 


Mrs. Marland: Did the bank try to contact Mr. Reville by 
telephone prior to sending this registered letter? 


Mr. Barrett: No, we did not. Normally we do. That is 
where I made my mistake, for which I am sorry. 


Mr. McCaffrey: 1° am puzzled and confused. I cannot 
recall ever having seen such a public demonstration of guilt since 
I have been in this business. It staggers me. 


Let me touch on a couple of things that come right from the 
statement. I have at least one question I must, for my own 
satisfaction, put on the record. You stated that the bank made a 
mistake in closing several accounts of individuals and that, "The 
bank has already publicly expressed its regrets for this action." 
You have mentioned a number of times this morning that you have 
done. this on national television. "It was an error in judgment. It 
was contrary to our policies. It has been corrected." 


Juxtaposed against this we have some other things in reading 
your statement and in the subsequent conversation. The work 
stoppage began in June. Within a couple of months less peaceful 
demonstrations were evident and there were some indications of 
property damage, the damaged doors, the fish in the safety deposit 
boxes, employees harassed and frightened. That has been elaborated 
on and I can only assume it continued to escalate after August. 


Mr. Barrett, aware of all those things and the escalations 
since June, feels, it seemed to me with some justification, that 
this has the potential to escalate even further. He saw himself 
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one individual whose safety, in his judgement, was in jeopardy. 
12 noon 


You, Mr. Fullerton, talked about the crowd at Bay and 
Ricnmond and reference has been made to the crowd at Yorkdale. In 
the midst of all this concern and the pattern from June on, a 
gentleman, a customer, a member of the provincial parliament makes 
a speech that concludes by saying, "Go for it." It seems, 
coincidentally or not, that there is a change in the mood. It 
looks as if it might become ugly at that stage of the game. 


We are talking about a pattern of escalation over some 
months. An elderly couple expressed concern; there was a pregnant 
teller. What in hell was Mr. Barrett supposed to do? 


Mr. Fullerton: That is a fair question. I have had a lot 
of shareholders write to me about that. I have had a lot of the 
staff ask me the same question. However, we do not correct a wrong 
with a wrong, and that is not the direction I am going to give our 
staff in our bank. We took an action that was contrary to the 
policy and general good business practice of our bank. 
Regrettably, there was provocation, but the action was taken. 


What I said is not anything contrary to what you have just 
recited, but I acknowledged on behalf of our bank that we made a 
mistake in the process. I did not say the things that were 
provoking us should not have provoked us or that we should not 
take a very serious view of them. All I said is that we made a 
mistake. ; 


I believe so strongly that you do not correct a wrong with a 
wrong that I felt obliged to stand up and say that. I was not 
condoning the action of anybody who was ripping posters off the 
walls of our branches, taking our stationery, throwing it on the 
floor and destroying it, terrorizing, or at least harassing, our 
staff. I know this caused real concern for our customers because 
they have phoned me and told me. I was not condoning that for one 
second, but I am not going to fight a wrong with a wrong. 


Mr. McCaffrey: [I.respect that. On both sides of this 
issue, there are judgement calls being made regularly. Mr. Reville 
and others have a legitimate right to protest. Nobody is 
quarrelling with that. I suppose they are looking regularly at the 
question of what tactics they are going to be able to use. There 
are judgement calls as these things escalate. 


What we are talking about on your side now are tactics in 
your judgement. I understand because, my God, you could not be 
more apologetic. Not since Stephen Leacock wrote that essay has a 
bank so publicly chastized itself. It is unbelievable. At any 
rate, what tactics might you employ in the future or encourage 
your staff to employ to protect customers' rights to go in and 
make deposits and take out money? 


1 am not asking you to protect the public's safety--the 
police can do that--but I think you have some obligations to all 
your customers. 
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Mr. Fullerton: Yes, we do. 


Mr. McCaffrey: In the face of similar demonstrations in 
the future, what tactics might the bank use? 


Mr. Fullerton: Let me talk about what we have done. We 
have talked to the police about each one of these incidents. Each 
time we have talked to them. As we have explained what has 
happened and as they have observed themselves when they saw some 
of these things happening, they have been more proactive in 
assisting. I believe they realize there is some potential for 
grrr culty. 


As this has progressed, we have received continuously better 
police protection. I think that is what our country is all about. 
We do not go out taking overt action. We live within our laws and 
within the authority of our police forces, which I happen to 
believe are probably the best in the world. They do react. They 
are good and they help. That is what we are doing. 


Mr. Martel: I must confess I am having a little bit of 
difficulty. 1 appreciate what Mr. Fullerton has said, but I have 
dirhi cukiy yon two counts. 


We are talking about the demonstration of November 2, which 
I presume led to the decision to cancel Mr. Reville's account. 
There is a letter dated November 2/7, written by Mr. Fullerton. Mr. 
Barrett has explained that he is responsible for the policy so I 
Want to pute’ it “inethat perspective, Mr 7*rullerton. “bet sne*quote 
the letter. bas 


Mr. Chairman: For the interest of the committee, it is 
on page 406 in your information package. 


Mr. Martel: ''By now you have probably heard that the 
bank is at the centre of a public controversy surrounding the 
manner in which we have dealt with several customers who 
participated in recent strike demonstrations. 


"What occurred essentially is that we advised these 
customers by individual letters that we are exercising our right 
not to do business with them by terminating their accounts, and in 
one case calling a loan. The decision to proceed in this fashion 
was taken in October." 


Mr. Barrett has just stated that after the demonstration of 
November 2 the bank decided to take this policy. This letter says 
that policy was arrived at in October. I am trying hard to put the 
two in the perspective I am expected to accept. Maybe you can help 
me to understand. 


Mr. Fullerton: Mr. Barrett will have to answer that 
question because you are working on his background material. 


Mr. Barrett: Very astute observation, Mr. Martel. The 
decision to take that course of action had been made earlier, in 
the latter part of the October, after the Toronto Eaton Centre 
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demonstration, but not with Mr. Reville in mind. The decision to 
write to Mr. Reville was mine and it was made following the 
November 2 demonstration. The decision on some of the earlier 
letters was made actually in October. Does that clarify it? 


Mr. Martel: It clarifies what happened. I do not know 
bank policy and I am not a banker, but I am amazed that a serious 
decision of this magnitude--and I am not making allegations of any 
sort--could be made without going to the people who ultimately 
have to carry the can. 


In this case it has been.Mr. Fullerton. That is a pretty 
serious policy decision. I would think the chairman of the board 
would want to know that type of policy, because it certainly would 
have ramifications. 


Mr. Fullerton: There is no question the buck stops here. 
That is why I am here. With inflation, maybe a little more. 


Our organization is made up of many things: 33,000 people, 
120 vice-presidents and above roughly, $75 billion worth of 
assets .w bi gistnothbigvin worl diterns, @butmit ast fainly,.laree. We 
have decisions going on all over the world, whether in Hong Kong, 
Tokyo, Blaine Lake, Saskatchewan, Brantford, Toronto, Montreal or 
Vancouver, all of which are important to the people that deal with 
us. 


They are important decisions and they have to be dealt with. 
To run an organization of our size effectively, the delegation 
that goes on has to be very effective. We look to our senior . 
officers to make decisions. We give them responsibility for their 
territories, to go out and deal with them. 


Yes, I am the guy who carries the can in the final analysis, - 
but the management of our bank is professional. That involves 
people, decision-making at all levels, and effective delegation 
within territories. That is the way we work. In the final 
analysis, I trust my people to make those decisions. 


If I did not, then I would be making every decision in the 
bank. I would not be a chairman and chief executive officer; I 
would have every title from teller right on up, because that is 
where all the decisions get made, right through the whole 
Organization. 


I trust my people. When I trust them, I tell them: "You are 
going to make a mistake or two. That is too bad. Acknowledge it 
quickly. Fix it quickly. I told you this earlier. Then get on 
about your business. Stand up like a man and say we made it." I 
have told them all this. If we have to adjust our policies or 
reinforce our policies, I will do that job personally, and I have 
done it personally. 


That is how decisions are made out there. You may feel that 


1 should be making all these decisions. I must record with you 1 
do not feel that way. I really do trust my people. 


T2210 p.m. 
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Mr. Martel: I am not suggesting you should have made the 
decision. The only thing I am suggesting is that it was unusual 
with a policy of this magnitude that someone did not eventually 
advise you that this was bank policy. 


Mr. Fullerton: Go back on that one a little bit. I have 
to ask Mr. Barrett, but in some of these decisions we were making 
we were dealing with one-cent accounts. Is that right? 


Mr; *Barrett:: Corrects: 


Mr. Fullerton: I really do not regard the closing of a 
one-cent account that was opened in the nuisance category as a 
major policy decision of the bank. I really cannot put that in 
perspective. 


Mr. Martel: I can understand that but it went 
substantially beyond that. I am saying the magnitude of such a 
decision is what has led to this problem with which you are 
confronted now. 


Mr. Fullerton: It escalated and we made a mistake. We 
made an error in judgment in escalating it but it started off with 
Py one-cent ‘account. | (belleve "that tis’correct ils "it note 


Man. Ubarpett:) that eis cor rect. 
Mr. Martel: Yes, I read the material presented. 


The other thing I want to raise, and it comes out Of YOUr 
statement as well, is that it is my understanding that Mr. Reville 
was not really advised, or it certainly was not clear in his mind, 
that all of his accounts were reinstated when he spoke to Mr. 

Barrett’ on November 25. Was that clear? Did Mr. Reville really 
understand that everything was copacetic, back in order, or was it 
somewhat ambiguous? 


Mr. Barrett: I think I should answer that. In my mind it 
was very clear. I cannot answer for Mr. Reville but when 1 spoke 
to him on November 25 I indicated to him that everything would be 
made current. We would reopen his accounts. I said I would get on 
the phone to his branch manager immediately. 


I was also very concerned with the facts he gave me on his 
mortgage, of which I was not aware. I got on the phone to his 
branch and Mr. Reville and I had tentatively set up an appointiment 
for a week Tuesday, which was the earliest that he saw we could 
get together to discuss matters. I said in the meantime it would 
be business as usual. That is how the conversation was left. 


Mr. Reville could not be with me earlier that day either, or 
the following day because the Legislature was opening up on the 
26th and on the Wednesday he was flying to Ottawa for the balance 
of the week and would not be available till the following week. 


Mr. Morin: I have two questions. Did you know that Mr. 
Reville was a member of the Legislative Assembly at the time you 
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decided to terminate your banking relationship with him? 
Mr. Barrett: Yes, I was aware. 


Mr. Morin: Was your action in terminating your bank ing 
relationship done with the intent to affect his duties or voting 
pattern in the Legislative Assembly, for example, with current or 
future labour law legislation? 


Mrasebarrett: cAbsolutely not. 


Mr. McKessock: Pertaining to ways of controlling the 
public on your premises, you were talking about the-- 


Mr. Chairman: I am interrupting to point out to you that 
we are interested, obviously, in what they might do there but this 
morning we are hearing a matter of privilege and I want members to 
focus on that. 


Mr. McKessock: Okay, this one is really a supplementary 
to a question that was asked earlier about which the chairman did 
not allow a supplementary. 


Mr. Chairman: That was out of order a little while ago. 


Mr. McKessock: I take it you could have used the 
Trespass to Property Act. You were saying you could use only the 
police; you could not use-the trespass act as long as you have 
dealings with a customer who has an account at your premises. 


Mr. Barrett: That is correct. 


Mr. McKessock: But that act could be available to you 
for members of the public who do not have dealings with the bank. 


Mr. Barrett: I was not aware of that. 
Mr. McKessock: Do you understand you could? 


Mr i Bangretts, No .gActuabiy. on November 2 -at-Yorkdale 1 
asked the police if there was some way they could help us defuse 
the isituation. ;They*said: {Noo Nothing criminal is. coing ons" >1 
said, "What would be criminal?" They said, "Trespassing." I said: 
"What constitutes trespassing? How do you tell a person he is 
trespassing?'' He said: "You have to notify the people in writing 
that they acknowledge and then you have to say, ‘You are not 
allowed in our branch any more and you have been notified.' Then 
you can sa@ymto the officer, af be decides. to take that. course. of 
action, that individual is trespassing.'' That was my understanding 
of the situation at the time. 


Mr. Bossy: I refer to page 2 of Mr. Fullerton's 
statement, the first sentence. It mentions nuisance accounts. I 
want to relate that to the account Mr. Reville had. Based on your 
decision to terminate his business with the bank, was his account 


recognized as a nuisance account? How do you determine nuisance 
accounts in your bank? 
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Mr. Barrett: Mr. Reville's account was not a nuisance 
account. The accounts that we closed were not considered nuisance 
accounts. His accounts were closed because I was advising Mr. 
Reville, as 1 was others, that they were not welcome in our 
premises any more. I could not do that if the individual still had 
accounts with us, be they deposit or loan accounts. That was the 
motivation of my decision. 


Mr. Bossy: From what I have been .able to determine, it 
seems as if everthing leads to the fact Mr. Reville did nothing 
wrong in your bank. I can only pinpoint that there was a nuisance 
account opened. Maybe this decision was influenced because of 
other accounts that were opened. However, first 1 would like you 
to answer my question concerning how you determine nuisance 
accounts for your banking operations. 


Mr. Barrett: My interpretation of the nuisance accounts 
in this context is that they were accounts that were opened by 
individuals in which very small amounts were being deposited, with 
the object in mind of having them closed shortly thereafter. They 
were not opened for normal banking purposes in our interpretation 
of normal accounts. 


Mr. Bossy: Mr. Reville's action in opening a so-called 
nuisance account did not influence you to write a letter informing 
him that his accounts, or his business, would be terminated with 
the bank. 


Mr. Barrett:=Thesract that-Mr.*Reville?had*opened rae 
nuisance account earlier must have been part of our 
decision-making process, but it was not a major part, as I recall 
te. 


Mr. Chairman: Are there any further questions from the 
committee? 


Mrs. Marland: Just one fast one. Mr. Barrett, when you 
spoke to Mr. Reville on November 25, the day before he came into- 
the House, and gave him the assurance his banking privileges were 
to be continued with the bank, was anything said to you by Mr. 
Reville of his intentions to bring the matter before the 
Legislature? 


Mr. Barrett: No. Early in the discussion when Mr. 
Reville spoke to me, he asked me what the purpose of the letter 
was and I told him. He indicated that he was not sure, but he 
thought I might be abridging his privileges as a member of 
council--and he said ''council"--and I had no idea what he meant. 
However, that is the only discussion we had about this issue on 
November 25. ; 


Mrs. Marland: That was the only reference. So after you 
told him he was reinstated, you had no idea that he was still 
contemplating discussing it in the Legislature. 


Mr. Barrett: When we finished our conversation on the 
25th, 1 expected Mr. Reville and I would be getting together the 
following week and resolving matters to our mutual satisfaction. 
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Mr. Warner: I have one return to the letter of November 
27 from Mr. Fullerton. It says in the second paragraph, "What 
occurred essentially was that we advised customers by individual 
letters that we were exercising cur right not to do business with 
then by terminating their accounts and in one case calling a loan.’ 


The reference to calling a loan; is that Mr. Reville? 


Mr. Fullerton: Yes. I am just reciting facts in this 
letters: LtmMisesustka factual 'statenent. 


Mr. Warner: The decision to proceed in this fashion was 
taken in October. Therefore, the decision to call Mr. Reville's 
loan was taken in October, prior to November 2. 


Mr. Fullerton: Mr. Barrett just answered that question. 
I believe he did. 


Mr. Warner: It is his answer that prompted me to ask the 
question again. There is something wrong with the letter. 


Mr. Chairman: If I can clarify it, the bank had some 
policy discussions in October and reached some general policy 
conclusions. The decision to send the specific letter was made by 
Mr. Barrett after consultation with his own colleagues. 


Mr. Warner: General policy was set out in October. At 
the time you decided on that policy, you were aware of the Bank 
Act and you were still quite prepared to flout certain sections of 
the Bank Act which require you to give reasonable notice with 
respectttoMioansca ll siu@Ameiecoprectsinethater lta wast alcriskuyou 
were willing to run. ; 


Mr. Chairman: I do not think they were prepared to flout 
certain sectionsaofh,the.act&. 


Mr. Barrett: We were not prepared to flout anything. 
Mr. Warner: You were willing to run the risk. 
Meo eBarpett No: 


Mr. Warner: Then why were you not prepared to 
acknowledge what the Bank Act sets out with respect to the calling 
of loans? Or did you determine that two weeks' notice was 
sufficient time to call a loan and reorganize one's business 
artains ? 


Mr. Barrett: As I recall, the decision to bar people 
from our branches was a decision made by our labour relations 
people in October. The decision on Mr. Reville's case was made on 
the weekend of November 2. I should clarify for you that on 
November 8, the day the letter was written, there were some 
transactions coming through Mr. Reville's accounts. Rather than 
return them, we processed them and rewrote the numbers in the 
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letter. 


The decision to call the loan was made on that weekend of 
November 2. In my mind, we gave Mr. Reville a reasonable amount of 
time to make other arrangements. I would hazard to say that Mr. 
Reville or any other member of the Legislature can go into any one 
of our branches and get a 610,000 loan that day on his own 
Signature under normal conditions. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you for attending this morning. 


I have one question to put to the committee. At the time we 
set out to hold these hearings today, we decided only witnesses 
who were directly involved in the matter would be called before 
the committee. 


There have been requests from other interested parties--I 
guess that is the proper way to put it--to make an appearance and 
I have adhered to the committee's decision not to provide an 
occasion for them to appear. We have another person who has done 
so again this morning. I want to check with the committee and make 
sure you are still of a mind that you have called the witnesses 
you want to hear and no others will be called. Is that right? 


Mrs. Marland: Yes. 


Mr. Chairman: We will adjourn until after question 


period this afternoon. 


The committee ag journedeat «i222 3. p.m. 
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The committee met at 3:47 p.m. in room 228. 


MEMBERS' PRIVILEGES 
(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: Let us call the committee to order. What 
we have on our agenda for this afternoon will be the deliberations 
on the matter of privilege that we heard this morning. There are 
no further witnesses whom the committee wants to call, so we are 
now in a position to deliberate. 


Mr. Warner: Mr. Chairman, I have prepared a motion, 
copies of which are now with the clerk. I ask that the clerk 
Gistribute ‘my first motion. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Warner moves that the committee find 
that David Reville suffered a loss of privileges as a result of 
the actions of the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce. 


The motion is in order. To facilitate matters the committee 
May want to do a somewhat larger report around that, but a motion 
at this stage serves the purpose of getting the discussion under 
way and giving direction to staff. You may wish to embellish it 
somewhat. This is a rather simple motion. 


Mr. Warner: I am prepared to do that. 
Mr. Chairman: You would be prepared to do that? Okay. 
The motion is in order and is on the floor. 


Mr. Warner: I did keep the wording simple. I was 
certainly presuming that we would have a complete report. 


Like other members of the assembly, I spend a fair bit of 
time reading about privilege and trying to determine what is 
privilege and what is not. The part that is clear, whether you 
quote from Erskine May, whether you quote from our own parliament 
or from those of Australia or Britain, is the fact that when a 
member is intimidated or when authority is used against that 
individual in order to stop the member from discharging his or her 
responsibilities to constituents, that is a breach of privilege. 
aohat is .clear. 


‘What is not clear is how much jurisdiction we have if the 
act happens outside the House or how extensive the privilege is. 
It is very clear that if something happens within the House or its 
confines, privileges are breached. Direct things--if Mr. Reville 
had received a direct threat on his life or if someone had said, 
"If you are going to vote such and such a way, here is what we are 
going to do''--are fairly obvious. 
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This is not as clear-cut, but I put it together this way: 
the House does have before it first-contract legislation. The 
dispute in which Reville participated was a dispute directly 
connected with first-contract concerns. 


Mr. uMancini: Mr Chatrman eon. 4 epodnt,.or order «hedo noL 
want to get into many technicalities here. First of all, the banks 
are covered by a federal law. Therefore, Ontario law would not 
IMpLiese, On iGhis particulars contract: 


second, I think we should get right to the heart of the 
question. I appreciate Mr. Warner placing the motion. I do not 
think we have to rehash everything that has been done today. We 
nave to come to the point and conclude either that we support the 
motion or that we do not. . 


We have strong feelings on this matter one way or another, 
bute,f0 get -intoyfirst-—contract; lesislationrand so yon, with ale 
respect, I think we know that. We should get right to the point: 
Mr. Reville's privileges. 


Mr. Warner: I sam not) taking instruction from you~. Thank 
you. 


Mrs Mancini::5 ame juste. trying ito—- 


Mr. Warner: 1 had the floor and I intend to put out ny 
arguments for why I am proposing what I am proposing. 


Mr Mancinixe Io ust tried Goupoint, out—— 


Mr. Warner: It seemed like a perfectly reasonable thing 
to do. 


Mr. Mancinis 1 just Grieduto spo inc out that 
first-contract legislation does not impinge on this. 


Mr. Warner: The bank knew with whom it was dealing; this 
was not a stranger. The bank knew Mr. Reville was a member of the 
Legislature. It also knew that Mr. Reville had appeared on two 
occasions; it documented that. It also knew he was a customer from 
his business operation and that he had secured loans over a number 
of years. In fact, the bank states in one of its documents that he 
had been a satisfactory customer for 10 years. 


It seemed clear to me that the bank knew precisely what it 
was doing. It took a direct action against the member. What is 
unclear from the testimony this morning is what its motives were. 
I will contend that the motive was to intimidate Mr. Reville, I 
Suppose with the hope that he would stop participating, possibly 
that he would withdraw himself from the action that was taken by 
the striking workers. 


I would submit that this then impedes Mr. Reville's 
responsibility to his constituents, constituents both in the 
narrow sense of the term, those individuals who live within his 
riding, and in the broader sense of the term, the people of the 
province of Ontario. 
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If we pay attention to the Legislative Assembly Act, 
paragraph 45(1)2 mentions “obstructing, threatening or attempting 
to force or intimidate a member of the assembly." If we look at 
the actions that were taken, without any forewarning by the bank, 
bimassVery -Cléar cthat i1tewanted“to-effect “a*result.«Lt® would inct 
have taken the action it did unless it expected to get something 
out of it. It was not being frivolous; it had something in mind 
when it started this action. 


I will contend that by doing what it did it impeded the 
member in the discharge of his duty. It will be up to the 
committee to determine, first of all, whether there is a loss of 
privileges, as 1 believe there is, and second, what penalty, if 
any, should be imposed. I inform the chair that at the appropriate 
time I will introduce a second motion that will deal with the 
penalty. It obviously hinges on the passage of the first motion. 


At this moment, Mr. Chairman, in order to allow others to 
participate, I would be pleased to stop. However, if anyone has 
questions about why I am placing this motion, I would be more than 
pleased to answer them. 


Mrs. Marland: Mr. Chairman, I was hoping that the mover 
of the motion would say a little more than he did say, and maybe 
he still has it to say, because in describing his interpretation 
of Mr. Reville's responsibility to his constituents he has chosen 
to see Mr. Reville's responsibility to only one portion of his 
constituents, those who were either part of the demonstration or 
part of the greater body of union membership. 


I should tell you, Mr. Chairman, that at the outset, when 
Mr. Reville made his announcement in the House about having 
received this notice, the letter and the other activity associated 
with it, my reaction as a member of the Legislature was quite 
severe. I was incensed, on the basis of what Mr. Reville said in 
the House, that he was being undermined as a member and was 
‘certainly being mistreated by the bank. 


Having come from that point of reaction when I heard the 
announcement, I must tell you that I have now come not full circle 
but 180 degrees in the other direction. As a matter of fact, I was 
trying to see in Hansard whether I ai correct. When Mr. Reville 
made the announcement in the House and read his letter from the 
bank, I do not recall him saying that the bank had told him that 
the status of his accounts, his loan, his mortgage and everything 
else, as wetlearned ‘this morming, “had in fact) been reinstated)as 
of the previous day. So I felt that Mr. Reville misled us somewhat. 


Mr. Chairman: I am going to have to ask you to withdraw 
that. 


Mest MarilandeiSorryy. Ald snightr. 


Mr. R. F. Johnston: There is a strong disagreement 
between the bank and Mr. Reville on this point. 


Mr. Warner: There is nothing in writing. 
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Mr. R. F. Johnston: Except for a memo froin two days 
later. 


Mr. Chairman: I would ask Mrs. Marland to withdraw that 
statement. 


Mrs. Marland: My understanding is that when Mr. Reville 
made the announcement in the House, he did not also tell us 
then--perhaps I should put it this way--that on the previous day 
the bank had reinstated his business transactions with the bank. 


Mr. Chairman: Just to correct the record slightly, that 
appears to be the intention of the bank. It is not clear whether 
that has actually happened yet. 


Mrs. Marland: There is a letter in our material where-- 


Mr. Chairman: No, excuse me. There is not a letter in 
your material; there is a memo of one person's version of a 
telephone conversation. 


Mr. R. F. Johnston: Written two days afterwards. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Reville has not received in writing 
the intentions of the bank, and there seems to be some question 
about what exactly is happening there, what the status of it is. 


Mrs. Marland: Oh. It would have been nice to have been 
able to ask the bank that, then, this morning. 


Mr. Ghai rman: Yes. 


Mrs Mar lands) That) sicanother: porn tail f.iwe, wi sh,.to-have 
any of the witnesses back, are we able to request that before 
iaking a decision? : 


Mr. Chairman: I am open to motions. I have a motion on 
the floor now that takes some precedence over that. 


4 p.m. 


Mrs. Marland: In looking at the subject, the motion that 
Mr. Reville suffered a loss of privileges is at this time, on the 
basis of the argument of the mover of the motion, one that I 
Cannot support, because I happen to see that Mr. Reville had a 
tremendous responsibility to the people in that branch on those 
two occasions on which he rallied the troops, as it were. He had a 
tremendous responsibiity to the people in the bank, who Inay also 
have been his constituents. 


Mr. Chairman: We are having a little problem because you 
are arguing with Mr. Warner. We would like you to address the 
chair, if for no other reason than that Hansard would like to pick 
you up and we cannot hear you. 


Mrs. Marland: I am sorry. I am not used to steting sin 
this position, and I like to watch the whites of David's eyes. 
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There are a number of very important aspects to being 
elected members of the Legislature, and 1 recognize in making this 
statement that I aim one of the newer members of the Legislature 
who serve on this committee. However, it would not take me very 
long to recognize that being a member of the Legislature is a 
privilege. It is a privilege to serve the people of Ontario and it 
is certainly a privilege to serve the people of the riding that 
elects you. 


It is a privilege we should not abuse. When I say we should 
not abuse it, that means we should not misuse it. It is entirely 
possible that in our fervour to support one issue or one segment 
of the society, we may be doing another segment of the society a 
disfavour. 


I would suggest that when Mr. Reville's gave his speech to 
the people in the branch the day he ended with ''Go for it," or 
some similar quotation--and we learned this morning from people 
who attended this event that the demeanour of the people who were 
demonstrating and the whole tone of the event were accelerated by 
the tone of Mr. Reville's statement--in accelerating the tone and 
the reaction of those people he was actually putting the public at 
risk. 


I know that the bank in its reaction has publicly apologized 
and publicly admitted that its reaction was wrong, and the 
chairinan of-- 


Interjection. © 


Mrs. Marland: I would appreciate it; I did not interrupt 
Mr. Warner. : 


reek. or. vdJohnstontel amanot interrupting: 
Mrs. Marland: You are interrupting. 


Mr. R. F. Johnston: Please. Just pay attention to 
yourself. I am. 


Mrs. Marland: It is too small a room to have 
interruptions, Mr. Chairman, and I would appreciate your 
maintaining order. 


Mr. Chairman: Do not push me too far on that, because 
your statements for the last three minutes have been mostly out of 
order. 


Mrs. Marland: When Mr. Fullerton, the chief executive 
officer of the bank, said this morning that the bank admitted its 
reaction to Mr. Reville's involvement in the demonstration had 
been wrong--he admitted it was an error, he publicly apologized 
for its unfortunate lack of judgement--I agreed with him that his 
reaction was wrong. However, if I support the resolution before 
us, what I am saying is that 1 support the actions of a member of 
this Legislature of whose actions I am not supportive. 
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The bank at the time was possibly moving towards something 
of a crisis, and any of us who have been in a crush situation in a 
crowd know that the experience can be terrifying for people within 
that crowd. I recognize that on the day Mr. Reville addressed the 
crowd and accelerated its motion and its fervour, there were in 
that crowd people who had chosen to come and demonstrate, people 
who were employees of the bank and some other constituents. They 
may not have been constituents of Mr. Reville's riding, but they 
were constituents of this province. As a member of this 
Legislature I have a responsibility to those constituents and I 
feel very strongly that they were put at risk. 


If we were talking about this situation today after someone 
had received an injury, or worse, as a result of the crush of 200 
people in the bank whose mood was accelerated by the statements of 
a public figure, namely, a politician, I wonder how we would be 
discussing the matter before us. I suggest we may be fortunate 
that nothing worse took place than the excitement of a crowd, but 
we can look at reverse discrimination in a situation like this. 


As inembers of the Legislature, we expect to be treated 
differently because we are members of the Legislature. Is that the 
question that is before us? If I choose to go to a bank and 
demonstrate because the bank has mistreated-- 


Mr. Chairman: I wonder if I could interrupt for a moment 
because you are getting out of order. The question you just asked 
is the question that is before the committee and, yes, members of 
the Legislature are different from ordinary citizens. Ordinary 
citizens do not have privilege; members of Parliament and of this 
Legislature do have privilege. 


We have referred before us whether a breach of that 
privilege has occurred and I am going to ask you to speak to that. 
Whether you liked the speech is irrelevant; whether anything 
happened in there that was untoward or that you liked or did not 
like is irrelevant. The question before the committee is the 
matter of privilege and that alone. 


Mrs. Marland: On that very point, you are going to have 
to tell me if members of this Legislature have privilege outside 
of the Legislature. 


Mr. Chairman: That is a matter on which the committee 
has, on a previous occasion, established a precedent that they do. 
It does not mean you are bound by that precedent now but the 
precedent established by this committee was that statements made 
by a member as far away as Fleck Manufacturing near London were 
matters that were properly considered privilege. So the precedent 
in this House is yes, they do. That is not exactly everybody's 
consideration of it, but it is this committee's consideration. 


Mrs. Marland: So the question that was in the House this 
afternoon about statements made elsewhere, outside of the House, 
could follow under that same-- 


Mr. Chairman: It is conceivable. 
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Mrs. Marland: My opinion is that, as members of the 
Legislature, we are bound to conduct ourselves accordingly, in the 
best interests of the people of the province, and as far as 
possible, not put at risk through our conduct any resident of the 
province. 


Mr. Reville's choice of action and demeanour in that 
location at that time does not warrant my supporting the motion 
that he suffered a loss of privilege. Whatever he suffered, and 
there is no question that for a time he did have a grievance, he 
brought it on himself knowingly, not with one involvement but with 
two. 


Mr. Bossy: I have a point of clarification on a 
statement you made, Mr. Chairman, concerning the reinstatement of 
Mr. Reville's accounts within the bank. There was a letter issued 
to Mr. Reville by double registered mail, and I have a copy in 
front of me, which says, "Your account with the Bay and Dundas 
branch has also been reopened.'' I can read the whole thing. 


Mr. Chairman: On what page? 


Mr. Bossy: On page 439. 


Mr. R. F. Johnston: Dated when? 
Mr. Bossy: “Dated December Tae 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, I might as well read this into the 
record. 1 want to point to you that the letter states the bank's 
intentions. 


Mr. Bossy: It goes further than that. 


Mr. Chairman: 'I informed you that we would be reopening 
your accounts and that your demand loan and mortgage-- 


Mr. Bossy:--were restored to current and good standing 
with the bank. Your account with the Bay and Dundas branch has 
also been reopened." 


Mr. Chairman: I agree that is the intention of the bank. 
It is my information that not all of this has happened, or at 
least it is open to-question. 


4:10 p.m. 


Mr. Warner: To the point of order, Mr. Chairman, that is 
dated December 2. On December 3 the letter to Mr. Reville says, 
"We advise we will be writing to you shortly advising the current 
status of your banking business at this office." So overnight they 
had shifted ground. 


Mr. Chairman: At any rate, to the point of order that 
has been raised, that is not exactly before the committee either. 
The status of his bank accounts is no concern of ours. What we 
have referred to us, and I know it is hard, is the matter of the 
member's privileges, not the matter of his bank accounts or their 
status. 
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We did hear testimony this morning that had a lot to do with 
the member's bank accounts, which are not the issue before this 
committee. I \knowmit ais qdvardatorvkeepriceout/olmyour mind: butwleam 
begging you to try to keep to the narrow scope which has been sent 
to us by the House. 


Mr. Bossy: I question that, Mr. Chairman, because of the 
fact sthat sash -wewgorthpoughathis cen tiresploi,.1t& ascongthe basiscwot 
that bank cancelling his business with them that he brought the 
action as far as his privilege was concerned. 


Mr. Chairman: No. If 1 could be more specific than that, 
whether they did or did not, in the technical sense, is somewhat 
irrelevant. The notification that they intended to do something is 
what might constitute a breach of privilege. The ancient term of 
privilege is that to threaten or to intimidate a member is 
generally heid to be a breach ot privilege. 





If someone holds up a baseball bat or a stick, as they did 
in ancient times, and threatens to beat you, it is generally held 
in Erskine May that you do not necessarily have to suffer the 
beating to have your privileges abused. 


Mr sik. UneadoanstonthweAre wouyitherefone, also indicating 
that it does not matter whether restitution or attempted 
restitution was made following the alleged act of breach of 
privilege? It is a question of whether the action before us or the 
threat. before us was a breach of privilege. Whether there has been 
apology made since is not the issue. Whether that action 
constituted a breach of privilege at the time it was referred to 
us is the issue. , 


Mr. Chairman: Essentially, yes. I know this is hard. It 
is difficult to sort it all out and to separate our feelings 
about many things. Strictly speaking, the question of privilege 
is: Did someone attempt to intimidate a member? That is the 
breach: iirsichwercthing occurred. 


You cannot draw good analogies here but if you beat somebody 
up and you stop beating them, in essence, you have not committed a 
crime. If you threaten someone but you do not shoot them, the 
threat is what would be considered the breach of privilege. It is 
a tittle dificult feleadmit ; 


I am trying to point out that we have a narrow frame of 
reference, the question of privilege, which was raised by the 
member. I cannot keep this other information out of everybody's 
mind, but I am trying to get you to focus on the matter referred 
to the committee. 


Mr. Morin: I feel that any motion that might be passed 
at this time or any decisions made at this time would be 
premature. It is a very serious decision to make. It will affect 
all parliamentary procedures across Canada. 


May I make the decision that we consult experts in that 
field? I think of Joseph Maingot from the Law Reform Commission. I 
think of Dr. Dawson from Western University. I also think of 
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Stanley Knowles. We could possibly consult him. Let them explain 
to us what parliamentary privileges are all about. 


_ Frankly, I am not in a position to make a decision before 
somebody advises me properly. This is the suggestion I would make 
before we do anything. 


Mr. Treleaven: On page 12 of our briefing notes it says 
that Mr. Reville "felt that his privileges as a member had been 
breached."' This is referring to the situation in the House when he 
stood up on a point of privilege. Mr. Warner's motion just states 
that Mr. Reville suffered a loss of privileges. It does not say 
as a member." I do not think the motion is well worded and I 
would probably vote against that motion on the basis that it is 
incomplete. 


Mr. Warner: Would you like to help patch it up? 


Mr. Treleaven: A differently worded motion might find a 
different attitude on my part. 


Regardless of that, all the precedents we have been supplied 
with seem to state that the question of privilege or contempt of 
the House relate to a member's duties in parliament or his duties 
carried out as an adjunct to parliament as -contrasted’to his 
constituency duties. 


If you remember the precedent that was pointed out to us of 
the federal member who got into a tiff in front of an agency, 
board or commission, it was well set forth by the then Speaker 
that there was a great difference between a member's parliamentary 
duties related to voting in the House, speaking in the House or 
some such thing, as compared with a member's constituency duties. 
While she was carrying out her constituency duties, the inember got 
into a bit of a flap, but the Speaker said she was there as an 
ordinary citizen. She was carrying out her constituency duties but 
as a private citizen, not as an MP per se carrying out 
parliamentary duties. . 


I have a problem here with what Mr. Reville was doing in 
connection with the bank and with these episodes at the bank. As 
far as I can see, he was there as a private citizen. Maybe he felt 
he was carrying out some constituency duties. He probably would 
not have been there if he was not an MPP, but he felt it was an 
extension of his duties as an MPP in his constituency. 


It is the same if a member appears before the Social 
Assistance Review Board or the Workers' Compensation Board. The 
member is still there as a assistant, as a member of the public. I 
do not think Mr. Reville was down at the bank as part of his 
parliamentary duties. Unless somebody can help me over this 
hurdle, this distinction between parliamentary and constituency 
duties, I cannot support the motion. 


Mr. Chairman: Let me try to put what might be some 
refinements on this. I tend to agree that the motion could use a 
little rewording. You may want to do that. I was happy to 
entertain the motion, because I think it allows us to focus. 
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This is a decision the committee has to make. Mr. Reville 
feels that was part of his role as a member of the provincial 
parliament. You may feel that was something else. To state the 
facts as we have heard them this morning, (a) he was there because 
lie was a member, and was invited as a member of this parliament to 
address that group; (b) he felt that his ability as a member of 
the Legislature was somewhat inhibited by the actions or (the bank: 
(c) it is fairly clear from testimony this morning that the bank 
was aware that he was a MPP and had identified him as such at its 
firstobservat ionvor bam. 


I am not asking you to agree or disagree. I am simply trying 
to state that from the point of view of the member who raised this 
as a breach of privilege, he did so as a member of parliament. He 
feels his actions were as a member of the Legislature. The bank 
was aware that the reason he was there was that he was an MPP. 


You do not have to agree with any or all of that, but that 
is why we have this as a point of privilege. The Speaker has ruled 
that there is at least enougn evidence to. indicate that we ought 
to consider the matter. You do not have to agree with it, but you 
do have to consider it. 


Mr. Mancini: I agree that this matter has to be looked 
at in a very narrow forum. I apologize to my good friend from 
Scarborough if he felt I was instructing him. 1 was not. 


After ihaviingietakienriawzood look atedlbathesdocumen ts here» ol 
feel that Mr. Reville's privileges were abused. I hold that 
conviction for two reasons: (a):the bank knew of Mr. Reville's 
position as a member of the Legislature; (b) after knowing that, 
it took these very severe measures against Mr. Reville. The chief 
executive officer of the bank acknowledged the severity of the 
measures iby ~ Ginstixlapologizingwaintpublictand); ssecond sstxyiing «ce 
undo everything that was supposed to be done in regard to Mr. 
Reville's banking activities. 


4:20 p.m. 


I would, however, be willing to listen to parliamentary 
experts, as has been suggested by my colleague Mr. Morin, to get 
their views. If there is tremendous parliamentary precedent they 
could place before us that would lead us to consider other items, 
I would be willing to consider any information they could place 
before us. As has been stated earlier, this is a very serious 
matter. I have stated clearly what my own views are. At the same 
time, I would be willing to listen to others. 


Mr. Chairman: That would normally be a process we would 
go through. Several of us have reviewed Erskine May and Beauchesne 
and everybody else to find precedents in this regard. There are 
very few. There are not many in recent times, not many in this 
jurisdiction and none that offer a great deal of guidance. 


It may be the committee's decision not to make a decision. 
It would not be the first committee in the history of this House 
that has made that move. If you are searching for great 
precedents, you will not find them. There is nothing that falls 
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quite within this type of question of privilege. While I am 
certainly not opposed to hearing experts and all sources, I can 
report to the committee that the precedents you search for are not 
there. The precedents, of course, would be guidelines for us. 


You have a decision to make based on the information we now 
have. We can hear from all kinds of people but, frankly, I do not 
believe you will find what you are searching for. You are in a 
unique position and you will have to make a decision based on the 
testimony that has been provided to you this morning and the 
information that has been given to you over the last few weeks. 


Mr. Warner: It has been raised twice now and I 
appreciate that, but members should also keep in mind, as stated 
by Erskine May, that a committee of the House, in determining 
whether a privilege has been abused or broken, does not require a 
precedent. He states that very clearly. 


Whenever we are faced with matters of privilege or other 
concerns with respect to procedural affairs, we automatically look 
aceprecedents. That “is arnatural thing’ to do.) It is not oblieatory 
for us to have a precedent in order to deal with this situation, 
which is, as the chairman has remarked, unique. That may have 
clouded our minds a bit. 


Mr. Mancini: You are correct. At the same time, it would 
not hurt to hear the opinions of some esteemed parliamentarians, 
people who have great knowledge in this area. As I said earlier, 
unless I can be told otherwise, I pretty well have my mind made 
up, but I am willing to listen. I do not want the committee to be 
accused of failing to try to obtain information that may be 
available and that we may think is not available. For us to take 
Puatmextra step. ltf-1ltis-theresweowlll. use it= Li At’ ts aot)? tthen 
we all have to make our personal decisions. : 


Mr. Chairman: I just want to report to you again that, 
since the matter has been referred to the committee, I have spent 
a fair number of hours going over where we might likely find 
precedents. I can find none; hence, you have none in your agendas. 


What information you can get, you have. It is fine if you 
want to hear advice from other people, but you will not find 
precedents. At least I have not found any in two or three weeks 
Baatetel! the -committee, “'This is“what*you should"dov'’ You are 
breaking new ground. 


Mr. Morin: At least we will have the satisfaction of 
saying to ourselves that we have searched and consulted people 
with knowledge. That is going to help me to make up my mind. I am 
at a loss at the moment to make up my mind. 1 cannot. At least if 
I could hear experts, after that it would be my decision. 


Mr. R. F. Johnston: It is a hard decision to make, 
because it has major consequences. There is little doubt about 
that, and I can understand the reluctance of members to grab the 
bit between their teeth and their feeling that they should get 
some extra help. Maybe we can dig up Erskine May or Beauchesne to 
give us the definitive word on this. 
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I do not think we are going to get that kind of assistance. 
It will more likely be the opinions of other people, which may or 
nay not help members settle in their own ininds where this should 
go. Speaking personally, I am very much in favour of the motion, 
however we wish to amend it to make sure we are talking about 
David Reville, MPP, and his member's privileges that have been 
lost, rather than other things. I think that friendly amendments 
to this effect would be accepted by the mover. 


There are a number of reasons that I feel strongly about 
this and feel we have to consider it as a matter of privilege. Mr. 
Mancini raised a number ot them, and I agree with his analysis, 
essentially, of why we have to look at this. 


The bank has already admitted wrongdoing. It has never 
alleged that any action on the part of Mr. Reville was contrary to 
the law or incited dangerous acts or anything like that, on which 
it might have wanted to take action. I would suggest to Mrs. 
Marland that if those kinds of situations had taken place, the 
bank would have found some other more immediate legal remedies to 
deal with them and we would not be dealing with the issue here as 
a matter of privilege. Rather, the courts would deal with it as a 
matter of law and Mr. Reville would have to deal with it on that 
basis. 


The question of what the bank did after the initial sending 
of those letters is not what we have to focus on at this point, 
even if it shows some sincere regret for what took place. Rather, 
we have to. look at the action that took place and at the threat 
that was involved and ask, "Did it or did it not affect the 
member's privileges?" 


Therefore, I would suggest that the point made by the member 
for Oxford (Mr. Treleaven) is a very important question: When are 
we undertaking parliamentary activities, in which privilege can 
rightfully be seen as being in jeopardy, and when is it just 
something we are doing as private citizens or in some other kind 
of function having nothing to do with our parliamentary duties? 


That becomes a difficult question to deal with and one that 
I think is very dangerous. Knowing my opinions of the banks, etc., 
I find it a little awkward to speak with total objectivity, but lI 
will try. People should look at this circumstance as if it were 
not the bank that was involved and as if it were not this specific 
act that had taken place, and they should try to imagine it in 
another perspective. 


To illustrate for Conservative members, if you had gone to 
address a businessmen's luncheon someplace, you would see that as 
part of your parliamentary duty. Businessmen are a constituency 
natural to your party's philosophy. You would consider it 
important that they know the public policies of your party and 
your Own views. You would want to talk to them. 


If in going to that meeting you were threatened by picketers 
of a local union that was perhaps against the businesses that were 
involved, and if you were actually stopped from making that 
speech, I think you would feel that this was an obvious threat to 
your privilege. 
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If, on the other hand, it was an organization whereby the 
union or another party to the situation could somehow have an 
effect on you--for instance, if it were a police union or 
something like that which was opposed to your going to speak to 
their management, and if you were then followed around and given 
tickets on a regular basis by offended members of the union--I 
think you would again be right to say that this offends your 
privilege, that it is an attempt to stop you from doing what you 
feel is your right as a member: that is, to express your views on 
public policy and to make your views known. 


fee ON) SD lls 


I have a great deal of sympathy for Mr. Reville's position 
on this because I myself have spoken to many kinds of 
demonstrations, some of which members might have thought were part 
of my parliamentary duties, but which I determined were. 


This becomes a very important point, and.the chairman, in a 
way, alluded to this indirectly. Ultimately, the decision 
regarding what is your parliamentary duty is your professional 
decision. That is number one: The members have to decide what they 
feel is their duty and what their appropriate function is in 
representing their constituents or the general policy and views of 
their party. It then becomes a difficult matter for the rest of us 
sitting around to decide whether the judgement of a particular 
member at any particular time was appropriate. 


For instance, I have spoken to anti-nuclear rallies around 
nuclear disarmament. It has been argued in this very House, 
against views I hold, that there is no place in the Ontario 
Legislature for that kind of debate, that that is outside of my 
mandate as a provincial parliamentarian. 


I believe it was my duty to do that, and if I had received 
some kind of threat from another organization opposed to those 
views because I had done that, I would have come before this House 
asking for consideration by a committee such as this that my 
privileges had been abused, because I believed that was what my 
function was as an elected representative at this level. 


Therefore, the distinction that is being made in some 
people's minds about whether the Canadian Imperial Bank of 
Commerce and our first-contract legislation mix because they 
happen to be federally chartered is, in my view, an irrelevant 
question. 


The concern we have to deal with is whether the member 
believed he was there acting as a parliamentarian and not on his 
own. He was invited as David Reville, MPP. He was representing our 
party on views around first-contract legislation--which are 
identical federally and provincially, I might say--and he was 
doing so in a way that he felt was important. 


If you look at yourselves and your own particular 
backgrounds, whether it is your support for tobacco farmers, for 
auto workers in Windsor or for francophone rights in an area of 
eastern Ontario--whatever your particular cause céleébre may be or 
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whatever particular groups you really feel strongly about working 
with, even if they do not deal with something that is specifically 
provincial legislation at that time--if you wanted to go and 
support them and work with them, you would feel it was part of 
your duty as a member, part of your parliamentary responsibility 
that you should do so, why you were elected, the kind of voice you 
wanted to represent and the fact that you have a voice. 


That is why this is different from the question of whether 
the bank has actually offended the individual civil rights of all 
the workers involved, as I believe it has. However, that is a 
separate issue from the privilege we have because we are elected 
and have been given a special voice in Ontario to uSe as we see 
fit and for which electors will hold us accountable later on. 


For that reason I think Mr. Reville was acting as a 
parliamentarian. I look at what was done to him and I say that 
thisiwas noterhenclosine.of vas penty. account orvaspltaccount; this 
was a threat to his own personal economic wellbeing. I know from 
very personal conversations I had with him the day he talked to 
Mr. Barrett on the phone that he was very worried about what was 
going to happen with his mortgage, very concerned about the 
effects this could have on his family and, in fact, leery of even 
raising the issue before the House before he had some sense of 
whether he would be punished further economically if he did so. 


All members should think about being put in his place, 
whatever cause you really feel strongly about and would be out 
there talking about. If you then were given that kind of letter, 
would you not consider it a threat? Just stopping a nuisance 
activity like the $1 account might not be. However, is a direct 
threat to you in your personal life as a means, a power that that 
bank in this case--or that organization, as it may be in another 
case--would have over you appropriate in terms of you expressing 
not just your own civil rights and freedom of speech but those 
extra rights we have as members to speak on behalf of the views of 
our party and those of our constituents as we interpret them and 
as we see them to be important? 


If you look at it in those kinds of terms, in terms of how 
you might be caught in another kind of circumstance, you will have 
to find that Mr. Reville's privileges were abused. After that you 
then have to decide whether you wish to go any further with it. 
However, in terms of whether this was an attempt to affect his 
capacity to operate as a member, I do not think you have any 
choice but to find on that side. 


Mr. McCaffrey: I am not the least bit surprised that Mr. 
Johnston's comments were thoughtful and make one think, because I 
know and respect him and I would like to try to respond to some of 
the important he raises. 


Let me be clear. I do not support the motion on the table 
now, however it is finally worded to reflect the fact he is an 
MPP, etc. I do not think David Reville's privileges as a member of 
the provincial parliament have been in any way undermined by the 
actions of the bank. When I say that I know we are talking here 
about judgements made by the bank in its tactics, its timing and 
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subsequent changes of heart. Judgements have been made by members, 


too, about how they as MPPs will show their belief in and support 
of causes. 


Mr. Chairman, I am not the only person who has seen your own 
leader, Bob Rae, protest along with others the position of this 
very bank and lead parades; I do not know whether it was on Yonge 
Street or somewhere. I think he not only has a right as an MPP to 
do that, he also has a responsibility to do that, and I support 
it. That is not the issue. The issue is the responsibilities that 
MPPs have while championing a cause they deeply believe in. 


I would just submit that Mr. Rae, perhaps others in the New 
Democratic Party caucus and perhaps others in each of the three 
parties--I do not think this need break down on a party line; it 
may seem to be doing that, but it need not--determine how they can 
best speak to the merits of the issue. 


As I look at the evidence we heard today and at press 
reports earlier, I would be hard pressed to think that Bob Rae 
would have stood and addressed 200 people in a bank that was 
perhaps--I do not want to overdo this--dangerously overcrowded. I 
do not know that Bob Rae or other members of this assembly would 
have encouraged people to slow down the process to such an extent 
that bank customers--some elderly; some, I am sure, not 
elderly--were precluded from going about their daily business. The 
evidence seems to suggest that there were people--staff and 
others--who were frightened by the events. 


Mr.. Reville had to know, and I think it was his 
responsibility to know, what the bank and others discussed today: 
that the frustration behind the issue had built over the months 
from June on. Mr. Barrett was forced to make some judgements. I do 
not know the gentleman other than from his testimony here today. 
It seemed to me that he was on the spot. He seemed like a 
reasonable person looking at some people who had assembled 
outside. He thought customers were being harassed. He thought 
there were some staff whose safety might have been threatened. He 
was aware of the fact that damage had been done. Reference has 
been made to dead fish put in safety deposit boxes. That this 
thing was escalating was self-evident. 


It seems to me that if David Reville, as an MPP, had spoken 
to the crowd and had spoken as passionately as he chose to do to 
the crowd, it not only would have been within his rights but would 
have been exercising his responsibility to say to them: 


"Let us prevent any damage being done in this or any other 
branch of the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce. Let us address 
the merits of the issue, the first-contract legislation. Let us 
see that we do not today or in the future harass other people who 
are customers of this bank. The merits of the case will stand. Let 
us see that we do not dangerously overcrowd this particular small 
Beanch?’: 


Did he have the responsibility to do that? Yes, I think he 
did. Did he have the right to be there and speak? You are dam 
right. I think he did do that. He exercised some judgements, and I 
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would have thought that Mr. Rae and others who have taken part in 
those kinds of protests looked at the same circumstances and 
exercised different judgements. 


Mr. Barrett sees a man and knows him to be an MPP speaking 
to this crowd. The gentleman has been concerned. He acted in a way 
that he probably wishes now he had not. However, I do not think 
David Reville's rights to lead and to be part of a group 
protesting and to be identified with the merits of a case were 
jeopardized in any way, shape or form. 


4:40 p.m. 


His responsibilities as an MPP might have led him to 
exercise a little bit more leadership with the group, encouraging 
them to address the merits of the case and to be extra careful in 
the way they treated both staff and customers in that and in other 
branches. 


I do not think his rights as an MPP have been jeopardized in 
any way, shape or form although, like other members of the 
committee, I would be prepared to hear more evidence. At this 
stage of the game I do not think he has suffered anything under 
our parliamentary traditions. 


Mr. Chairman: We are into our second round here, but I 
am prepared to do this. 


Mr. Treleaven: I have two matters, Mr. Chairman. First, 
‘on the matter of getting experts, I must assume that our staff of 
clerks is very competent to be able to pull out the precedents and 
to read Erskine May, Beauchesne and so on. The chairman and I and 
a good many others have hit the same books. Frankly, I do not feel 
that the comnittee should go running for experts to get opinions 
from people who will read the same books or who are quoted in the 
books. Joseph Maingot is quoted in the precedents we have looked 
ais 


I am not sure we need to go running for other opinions. It 
is our opinion; the buck stops with us as far as what we report 
back to the House is concerned. It is our opinions, based upon 
what the clerks have given us and on our own good common sense, 
that should guide us and get this matter over with rather than 
drag it out over the months and into the new year getting experts. 


Second, it is quite clear from our precedents that if a 
member receives a letter stating, "You are going to get beaten up" 
or “1 am going to<cbeat you up ff youssupport. Bild X sin tthe House,-} 
this is intimidation, breach of privilege and so on. It certainly 
qualifies. 


I was sitting here thinking of four different situations I 
have been in to try to get some extremes. Suppose that I or any 
other member went to Moosonee with this committee to the James Bay 
Education Centre. Let us say I got into a punch-up at the meeting 
up there. Some fellow beating me up because he does not like 
southern Ontario politicians in general, or whatever I was saying 
in particular, might possibly be a breach of privilege because I 
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am there. In all these cases I am going to say I am there because 
I am an MPP; if I were back practising law in Oxford, I would not 
be at any of these places. So possibly there may be a.breach of 
privilege. We are getting closer. 


Take the next one. I was Deputy Speaker. 1 went down to a 
restaurant with our clerk of the committee to entertain some 
Newfoundland MPPs. Let us say I had got into a punch-up there. 
Possibly. I am there as an MPP and as Deputy Speaker. Is it my 
parliamentary duty? 


Take the Gardner-Denver Canada Inc. demonstration, an 
information demonstration, if you will. I am out in front of the 
demonstration with them. It was over the Employment Standards Act. 
I am marching around with them. If I get my head punched, if I am 
threatened or whatever, I am there of my own volition. 1 do not 
think I am there as an MPP. I am not there on behalf of any union 
or anybody else but to show my support for certain constituents 
out there who I think are getting a raw deal. I do not think it is 
iy parliamentary privilege that is being hurt; I do not think I am 
there on parliamentary duties. I am there because I want to show 
Support for some constituents. 


In the last example, which is the furthest away, I am at the 
Oxford Progressive Conservative Association meeting. 


MréLRe- Expoonnston; fLou=wille probably get 7inva* right 
there. 


Mr. Treleaven: Yes, sir. I get in a fight there and I 
get threatened. I think I am there because I am an MPP; I probably 
would not be there if I were not. It is certainly not part of my 
parliamentary duties. It is certainly a select group of 
constituents. In that case also there is no question that I am 
there as part of my parliamentary duties. 


I have taken these four steps further and further. Only in 
the first one, at the James Bay Education Centre with this 
committee, am I possibly carrying out my parliamentary duties. In 
that case it may be privilege. In the others I say I am there as 
an ordinary citizen. I may be showing support for my constituents, 
but I am not carrying out anything parliamentary over which 1 have 
no control or choice. I am there by my own choice and volition. 


Mr. R. F. Johnston: Are any of these hypothetical, or 
are they all real? 


Interjection: They are all real. 

Mr. Treleaven: Everything but the threats. 

Mr. Mancini: First of all, let me say that I firmly 
believe a member of the Legislature is a member of the Legislature 
24 hours a day. I do not think there is any particular point when 
we can say we are not members of the Legislature. 


Mr. R. F. Johnston: Phone calls at home. 
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Mr. Mancini: As to the question of whether we should 
hear parliamentary experts in reference to the comment made by my 
friend from Oxford, I just want to remind him of today's question 
period where the official opposition criticized the government for 
not allowing Dr. Shapiro enough hearings to obtain information. 
Now that we, as a committee of the Legislature, wish to hear at 
the most maybe two or three individuals, you are criticizing us 
for wanting to obtain more information. I find that somewhat 
contradietonys 


Mr. Treleaven: Are you ever stretching that. 


Mr. Mancini: I wish to state very clearly that if Mr. 
Reville was doing something wrong or illegal at the bank, the bank 
had civil remedies. The bank could have obtained an injunction. It 
could have tried to press civil charges of trespass or anything 
else against Mr. Reville. It had the opportunity to use civil law, 
but chose not to use that particular opportunity. It chose to take 
what even the chief executive officer of the bank has admitted was 
a serious, severe and in retrospect, wrong action. 


I do not know how the members of the Legislature feel about 
having notes called or business cancelled in such a sensitive 
area. I know I am going over old ground, Mr. Chairman--it will be 
the last time I do that:.l.justjwant to,return, to the fact. that 
the bank knew who Mr. Reville was. It had other opportunities to 
remedy what it considered to be, in its view, a bad situation. It 
chose not to take those other opportunities. It chose not to go to 
the courts, but to take direct action against a member of the 
Legislature. 


In fact, I find that somewhat intimidating. That is one of 
the reasons, probably the major reason, why I am in support of 
finding that Mr. Reville had his privileges breached. Without 
making the discussion any longer, I wonder if we could canvass the 
committee at this stage to see if we could get support to hear a 
maximum of three parliamentary experts as soon as possible. 


Mr. Chairman: I will entertain that thought later on. 


Mr. Warner: 1 am going to back up a little bit in this 
thing. 


Mr. Chairman: Can I just intervene. We have been around 
the room once. I am prepared to hear supplementary arguments, so 
to speak, but I would like them to be as brief as possible. 


Mr. Warner: I will. What I was going to say is that in 
the other items which have come before this committee, we have 
made a vigorous attempt to reach a consensus. It has been a rare 
occasion when we have ended up with a division in a vote. I will 
do everything I can to try and develop a consensus. I am sure 
there are other members who have the same concern. 


The essential problem is the definition of privilege. Some 
view it in a very narrow way, and some view it in a very wide way, 
but I start with the standing orders, which is probably a good 
place to begin. 
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Standing order 18(a) says, ''Privileges are the rights 
enjoyed by the House collectively and by the members of the House 
individually conferred by the Legislative Assembly Act and other 
statutes, or by practice, precedent, usage and custom." 


4:50 p.m. 


It seems to me this provides the widest latitude possible. 
It does include what the member for Armourdale (Mr. McCaffrey) 
raises. Inherent in all our practices is the essence that you have 
certain privileges, but with them come certain responsibilities. 
If a member does not fulfil his or her responsibilities he 
probably faces a double jeopardy because he can be dealt with by 
both the assembly and by the court. There was a member of this 
assembly who faced expulsion and losing his seat, and at the same 
time faced a court proceeding. Members understand the concept of 
responsiblity being tied to privilege. 


Having reviewed the matter, I cannot conclude Mr. Reville 
did not exercise responsibility as he attempted to exercise his 
privileges. That is my view. I am willing, as Dick mentioned, to 
rewrite the motion. It was hastily drawn, but the intent and 
principle are there and certainly you have to add "as a member of 
the Ontario Legislature and its parliamentary privileges." I am 
prepared to tidy that one up. 


I also note, and other members should as well, that when the 
bank stated to us it was a mistake, it was not a mistake in terms 
of an ‘accident.' An: accident had not occurred. It was a mistake 
in judgement called to their attention after publication. We ~ 
should further recall thisvis not ‘the first, time for Mr. 
Fullerton. In 1979, the Canada Labour Relations Board ordered Mr. 
Fullerton to offer a complete and full apology to all his 
employees by letter because of intimidation. The board said the 
employer wanted to intimidate employees who had exercised their 
Eiehtss That swasietiz. -bullerton. 


Mr. Chairman: I am going to intervene for a moment to 
point ‘out thateisvalso. out-of ‘order. That is not before ‘the 
committee. 


Mi. bWanner 7 Ale niehtetlarecogniz.er Ghat. 


Mr. R. F. Johnston: He was trying to make the point that 
Mr. Fullerton did apologize that time too. 


Mr. Warner: The reason I raise it is that when he used 
the term "“mistake,'' it has many different meanings or 
connotations. One is that it was an accident. "Oh, I made a 
mistake, an accident." It was no accident. The mistake was a 
mistake in judgement and why? Because it was a member of 
Parliament who then brought it to the attention of the House and 
subsequently it received all the press coverage. We have to keep 
that clearly in mind. This was a deliberate act by the bank. They 
ran certain risks and knew full well the potential consequences. 
If in our deliberations we do not contend a loss of privilege 
occurred, then it may well cause concerns and problems for all of 
us in the future, depending on how actively or inactively we 
fulfil our *roles. 
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If members require more time to either deliberate on their 
own or to seek out further information or advice from other 
sources, I am prepared to stand down on the motion or hold it over 
until next Thursday. What I am saying is that I feel strongly 
about the motion and wy position. I think it is right; otherwise, 
I would not have put it forward. But in an effort to reach a 
consensus on this I would be prepared to set it aside for a little 
while and let members cogitate on the matter. 


Mr. Chairman: I did not hear you say you are withdrawing 
VOUr MOELON. ' 


Mr. Warner: No, I wanted to hear from other-- 


Mr. Chairman: I heard you fishing around to see whether 
you should withdraw your motion. , 


Mr. Warner: Yes. 


Mr. R. F. Johnston: I want to make one comment in 
response to Mr. McCaffrey's good argument, to return the 
compliment. I like the logic of what you are saying right up to 
the point where you say it was his right to be there, in fact, his 
duty to be there if that is how he interpreted it, etc. 


The tdpthticul ty I Mnave is awith ‘thenext) portirom fot why eyou 
then separate yourself from it, which is in the hindsight of the 
judgment about whether or not he was inciting in a sense or being 
more provocative than necessary or not cautioning. The difficulty 
‘I have with that is that we would then want each of us to write 
the speeches that the members would be able to give as they are 
exercising their duties. We obviously, as our traditions are, 
would not want that in reality. 


We mnay question whether or not we would have done it the 
same way another member would have, as you did comparing Mr. Rae 
and others in terms of whether or not they would do it that way, 
but it does not infringe upon the essential question about the 
privilege that was involved, unless it had been something that was 
illegal, that had caused the harm that Mrs. Marland, for instance, 
was concerned about. 


In that case, there would have been a lot of legal remedies 
that would have been taken and we would not be dealing with this 
issue here at all. Because those things did not take place, you 
cannot add that 20-20 hindsight about how the speech might have 
been given to our considerations of the privilege. 


Mr. McCaffrey: Just briefly, I respect that and Mr. 
Mancini also touched on a similar point. I understand, and please 
correct me if I am wrong, that Mr. Barrett, the manager of the 
bank, seeing Mr. Reville speaking to the group and having been 
part of the protest, inquired of the police whether there was 
something that the police could do. That is my understanding from 
this morning's testimony. The police said there was nothing they 
could do because the law was not being broken. 
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Then that gentleman, rightly or wrongly, had to make a 
judgment that because Mr. Reville had an account there he was 
therefore not trespassing. This was the crux of his decision, his 
judgment. He thought, "I will close this guy's account. Then for 
him in the future to be here is trespassing and then the police 
can do something." I am not passing judgment here. I am saying he 
had to make a call. 


He may have felt there were some people who were being 
harassed or maybe he had just had a bellyful of the whole thing. 
Whatever it was, he was thinking, ‘What the hell can I do?" He 
asked the police, who said, "Nothing. He is a customer of your 
bank. He is not trespassing." 


The branch manager's thought was, "Close the account. He 
therefore would no longer be a customer. I would have access then 
to the civil authorities to help in what I judge is the need for 
some peacekeeping.’ That is my recollection of how this was done. 


Mr. Mancini: Where the bank probably made their mistake 
was in not consulting with their legal advisers. I am sure they 
could have advised them at the time that they could have sought an 
injunction to prevent certain people from being there other than 
when they are-- 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Mancini, we cannot hear you. 


Mot. Mancinadeel amisorry yo bt just ;want ede toranswer 
directly to Mr. McCaffrey. I was just saying that I do understand 
the pressure that Mr. Barrett was under, but I think if he had 
sought the advice of the legal advisers, the counsel paid for by’ 
the bank, that he would probably have been given several 
alternatives of how to deal with this matter. The matter of 
trespassing and other things--I accept what Mr. McCaffrey says. I 
think there probably could have been several alternatives for the 
bank to consider, but it did not even take that step. 


Mrs. Marland: In fact, to deal with the Trespass to 
Property Act was not an opportunity the bank had. The Trespass to 
‘Property Act is extremely clear. We are not trespassing unless we 
are given prior notice. In that situation, because the bank did 
not know that Mr. Reville was going to come in and behave as he 
did, they would have had no reason to give him prior notice that 
he would be trespassing. In fact, we can go anywhere we wish and 
if we have not been given prior notice, we are not trespassing. 
That is how the act works. That remedy to the courts that you see 
as another opportunity for the bank, in fact, does not exist. 


anpims 


Mr. Chairman: Perhaps I could just clarify a bit here. I 
am sure you ate interested in this since you are all discussing 
this. Simple notice is required under the Trespass to Property 
Act. A bank, like any store or anything else, is part of a public 
place. The public has the right to enter into a public place. The 
Trespass to Property Act comes into effect when you are notified 
in writing that you cannot come here any more. Many of us would be 
familiar with the picket line situations in a labour dispute where 
notice is served that the picketer cannot come. 
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The second stage of that would be if a police officer felt 
that some criminal act had occurred. He may attempt to prosecute 
for the criminal act or he may also go to a justice of the peace 
and get a simple injunction that says, ‘Despite the fact that you 
have a legal right to picket, you personally cannot picket." 
Again, a legal notice is given. So there are some variations on 
that. 


Mrs. Marland: The interesting thing is that the police 
themselves have no right to enter on to private property unless 
there is an indictable offence taking place. 


Mr. Chairman: Reasonable thought-- 


Mrs. Marland: That is what I am saying. They have to 
have evidence that the offence is taking place and trespassing is 
not an indictable offence. Therefore, unless the property is 
posted that loiterers are trespassing or people with green hair 
are trespassing, no posted notice is given and no written notice 
is given to the individual. That remedy was not available to the 
bank. 


I agree with Mr. Morin's concern about us making a decision 
based on the information that we have. We are fortunate in the 
room because we do have two lawyers or former queen's counsels, 
however you want to describe them-- 


Mr. Chairman: In another ight. 


Mrs. Marland: But the rest of us are not and-I do not 
think the rest of us would even pretend to know what all the legal 
ramifications are. The matter before us is extremely grave and it 
is extremely serious and I agree with not supporting the motion 
with the amount of information we have at the moment because of | 
our limitations. As great as our abilities are, we certainly have 
limitations. To make a decision of this gravity just simply to 
protect a colleague, and I do not think there is any one of 125 
people in the Legislature who do not want to protect our 
colleagues, is to risk making the wrong decision. 


Are we saying that, in fact, we are to support the actions 
or are we indeed responsible for the actions or the behaviour of 
each one of us outside the House? 


Mr. Chairman: No, that is not: the question before the 
committee at all. 


Mrs. Marland: No, but if you interpret this whole aspect 
of privilege, are we also saying that if our privileges, as you 
said, do extend beyond the House that has me thinking, ‘Are we 
responsible for the private business transactions of each other 
outside the House, even if our actions put in jeopardy the public 
or another colleague?"' The ramifications of this are tremendous. 


I do not agree that we are acting responsibly if we put the 
PUDMcCralLerisikapy anyiot oun lactions.cEven.anciting a_.crowdsis 
certainly-- 
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Mr. Chairman: Excuse me, none of that is before the 
committee. I am going to have call some people to order. 


Mrs. Marland: Excuse me, it has to be. The evidence 
leading up to whether or not his privileges were removed is before 
this committee. Therefore, the actions that were involved in the 
whole incident are before the committee and the actions involved-- 


Mr. Chairman: No. Let me try once again. I appreciate 
Piatethis *ise¢a ditti cult thing to do “One sof tthe veasons im our 
deliberations and in preparing for the hearings, that we chose not 
to hire legal advice is that there is no legal advice available in 
the matter. Legal advice is irrelevant in this particular 
instance. 


What is relevant is parliamentary practice. We did research 
Ehat.l “want to point out’to“you "that “in “our previous report "on 
privilege we quoted Erskine May, who acknowledges that there are 
no limits, physical, mental or emotional, to the matter of 
privilege; none. 


The House has directed this committee to hear this matter of 
privilege. That is why it is here. At stake and at question is 
whether a member's privileges have been breached. That is not to 
suggest for a moment that you can ignore all the other information 
that has come your way in the last couple of weeks. You probably 
could not do that. However, I plead with you to consider only the 
matter of privilege, and not whether you agree with what he said, 
what he did or what might have happened. : 


For example, we have been somewhat unfair today. One set of 
witnesses has been allowed rather complete access to the committee 
to provide its version of what has happened in all this. 


Mrs. Marland: Exactly. 


Mr. Chairman: They have done so. To be absolutely fair, 
we would now have to open this up and listen to all the people who 
are on strike, to all the unions that want to make representations 
to you, as I am sure they do, about whether their people were 
being treated fairly or unfairly. 


I have allowed certain papers to be presented to the 
committee because the committee asked for them. 1 tried to caution 
you that this is not what is really at stake. I cannot prevent you 
from reading them or being affected by them. What is at stake is a 
simple thing. It is whether some member of the Legislature has 
felt intimidated by an action taken by another group; in thisa- 
instance, a bank. I know it is tough to focus on this, but that is 
precisely and squarely what is in front of us. 


Mrs. Marland: Mr. Chairman, you just said something that 
was very relevant when you said that in this matter before us 
today one party was able to have full input to the committee. 1 am 
trying to remember exactly what you said. I would go further and 
suggest that one party in this issue indeed had tremendous access 
to colleagues in the Legislature. Comments were inade earlier today 
that were supportive comments, and 1 understand and respect then, 
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from colleagues who have had an opportunity to discuss the details 
of the incident with Mr. Reville. 


I have not discussed it with anybody, as I mentioned at the 
outset today. I have not even discussed it with any of my own 
colleagues. I have not discussed it with the bank or with Mr. 
Reville. I came today with an open mind. If I was favouring 
anyone, it was Mr. Reville. I have listened without the benefit of 
any inside or mnore detailed presentation from Mr. Reville that I 
mignt have had had he perhaps been a member of my caucus. It would 
be rather interesting to sit down and spend some time with the 
people at the bank and hear their side fully, as I would have 
sympathetically heard from one of my colleagues. 


I do not feel that as a member of the Legislature I have 
privileges over the public. If we are talking about privilege 
here, then we have to respect our privilege and the privilege of 
the public. 


Mr. Chairman: Can I stop you there for a minute? The 
peality is) that.‘you do. You ‘can say things and-do things that 
other members of the public cannot say and do. That is what 
privilege is all about. The members of the House-- 


Mrs. Marland: Where? 


Mr. Chairman: The members of the House have a thing 
called privilege that members of the public do not have. 


Mrs. Mar.land: Where? 
Mra-Ghailrman:s Theretare mowlimits .to sit. 
Mrs. Marland: Locationally? 


Moin Chaitrmance No dimiesmtos Location) and nollaimitsmto 
what goes on. This committee will decide at some point whether a 
breacn of those privileges has occurred. 


Mrs. Marland: Are you saying that I have the choice to 
be anywhere at any time and behave according to my judgement, and 
then it must follow that I should be prepared to accept the 
consequences of that behaviour? Are you saying that because I am a 
member of the Legislature, 1 can go out and behave in a style 
contrary to that’ of the public? Are you saying that this privilege 
protects me and does not protect a nonelected person? 


Mr. Chairman: For example, the privilege a member enjoys 
does not cover any criminal act. That is clear. 


MrsieMaridand: Thatids rights 
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Mr. Chairman: However, it does protect you against any 
kind of civil or other noncriminal act. It protects your right to 
speak freely in the Legislature. This committee has held that to 
be a precedent elsewhere and so have other parliaments. It goes 
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back to a funny old idea where they actually used to beat on 
people's heads as they walked into a parliament. That is how 
privilege occurred. You have a right to say things in the 


Legislature that an ordinary citizen could be sued for if he said 
them. 


Mrs. Marland: In the Legislature. 


Mr. Chairman: There are no limits to it. You do not have 
to be physically in the building or in the Legislature. This 
comnittee has established that precedent. You may agree or 
disagree with that, but I am just quoting precedents. 


Mrs. Marland: I understand that in Canada, fortunately 
every individual has the right to freedom of speech. My rights and 
the public's rights are the same. You are saying that privilege as 
to the consequence of a speech is greater for me than for a 
nonelected person. 


Mr. Chairman: The privilege you enjoy as a member of a 
parliament is the privilege to speak without being impeded, 
intimidated, sued or whatever by others. That is not a right that 
is enjoyed by every Canadian citizen. 


Mrs. Marland: You are telling me that I can exercise 
that right and be protected outside the House. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. This committee has heldothatt 


‘Mrs. Marland: It would be rather interesting to know 
whether that has also been held by the courts of this province or 
Chis tcount ry’: 


Mr. Chairman: This is a frightening thought. At this ~ 
“moment on this particular matter, the highest court in Ontario is 
hearing it; it is this committee. The higher court is the 
Legislature itself. No other court has jurisdiction over us. We 
are, if I can quote Erskine May, “invoking our penal 
jurisdiction." It is not something we exercise every day of the 
week, but it is something we do have, however uncomfortable you 
might feel with it. 


Mrs. Marland: Can we be very clear, because I find it 
rather ludicrous? We are saying that we are allowed to behave 
irresponsibly, should we so choose, under the shroud of privilege. 


Mr. Chairman: No. This is a tough one. I know we are 
having difficulty with it this afternoon. The privilege is the 
right to speak. That is it. 


Mr. Warner: I have a suggestion. 


Mrs. Marland: Let me finish. On that answer, Mr. 
Chairman, we have the right to speak under the protection of 
privilege or similar words. If what I say is something that puts 
bheipublicvat riskivor*?r feeis'%a national secret and the security 
of the country is at stake, am 1 still protected under privilege? 
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Mr. Chairman: Yes, although you would also be vulnerable 
to the House itself saying that you were in contempt of the 
Legislature, in which case you would be unseated and removed from 
the Legislature. You are responsible to the Legislature, but no 
one can sue you for the things you say if it in any way inhibits 
your rights and obligations to speak freely as a member. That is 
the traditional gist of privilege. 


Mrs. Marland: Am I also exempt from the conflict of 
interest act? 


Mr. Chairman: This right of privilege supercedes 
virtually every other piece of legislation known to mankind. It is 
a basic right of a member of parliament to speak freely. 


Mr. Warner: I have a suggestion. Perhaps it will be of 
help. 


Mr. Chairman: You are going to weasel out on me. 


Mr . sWarnervaWwith respect.) -sjiknow it isodi£ficulos ems 
Marland is new to the legislature. 


Mr. Treleaven: That is her Line. 


Mr. Warner: She has not had an opportunity--I am not 
suggesting that you read all of Erskine May, although it is well 
worth reading. 


Mrz Relak 3 Johnston: It might help- you sleep. 


Mr. Warner: I suggest that we meet next Thursday and in 
the intervening time do two things: First, through the clerk's 
office, we invite a person or persons who would be of assistance 
to the committee in this regard--I think there is at least one 
individual in Ottawa who would be of some help to us--and second, 
the members avail themselves of the intervening week's opportunity 
to read at least the material that was provided by the clerk on 
privilege and possibly other sources such as Erskine May or 
Beauchesne's Parliamentary Rules and Forms. 


Mrs Mancini-cand Vi had saclittle chat, and Mr é'Morintand 1 had 
a little chat. Even for those who feel comfortable about the 
concept of privilege, it may be instructive to have someone here 
in person to discuss privilege, basically because some confusion 
exists as to how wide a scope privilege falls under and as to how 
narrow or wide an interpretation of a member's privilege, as 
exercised outside the assembly, is required. 


It is fairly easy to document and put together arguments 
when privileges have been breached in the House or its confines or 
a committee, even when the committee is travelling. It is more 
difficult when the member is outside the Legislature. 


Mrs. Marland: Why did the Speaker say this afternoon 
that the question for the Minister of Northern Development and 
Mines was asked outside the Legislature? 
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Mr. Warner: It was a different matter. However, the 
Speaker also said he would read Instant Hansard and come back with 
a decision. He will deliberate on it and determine whether a 
breach of privilege occurred, and then he will deal with that. 


Mrs. Marland: He was not interested if it was outside 
the House. 


Mr. Warner: In that case, a fair bit of precedent 
existed. 


Mr éChairman:) Let’ ws correct’ ‘thisi(part. Inthe first 
instance, as he did this afternoon and with this one, the 
Speaker ¥s' Jobisisito ‘hearethe vinitiel call sofa «points Pypuivilese. 
Then the Speaker decides whether it is a matter to be considered 
further. The first check and balance in the system is the Speaker. 
You must raise it in the House at the earliest opportunity. The 
Speaker hears your point of privilege and decides whether it is 
worth having a committee hear it. 


In this instance, the Speaker listened to three or four 
members of the Assembly speak to the point and said he agreed that 
it was a matter that ought to go to committee. A motion was put 
and passed by the Legislature. Then all the members who voted on 
it--I believe it was unanimous--decided the matter was serious 
enough that a committee of the Legislature should hear it. That is 
the distinction. Motions have been put and an initial judgement 
has been made. It is our job to make a final recommendation to the 
House. : 


Mr. Warner: Is it agreeable to other members of the 
committee if we-- 


Mr. Treleaven: To help Mrs. Marland, this afternoon the 
Speaker was going to go to Instant Hansard not for what was said 
outside the House, but for what the Progressive Conservative 
members said that member repeated today in the House. It was 
something said in the House that he was going to look at. 


Mr. Chairman: The Speaker has not made a ruling on that 
matter yet. 


Mrs. Marland: He also prefaced his comments, and that is 
why it is relevant to the subject before us now. Because the 
comments had been made outside the House, he prefaced his comments 
as though we were not going to comment on them in the House. 


Mr. Treleaven: I think that is what he said first until 
some members said-- 


Mr. Chairman: I must intervene because you are off the 
track. We have had a suggestion put to us that, in effect, the 
matter be stood down. 


Mr. Bossy: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman: I had my 
hand up. 


Mr. Chairman: You are on the list. 
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Mr. Bossy: I realize that. However, except on a point of 
order earlier, 1 have not had a chance to say anything. Almost 
every other member has had two opportunities. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you want the floor now? 


Mr. Bossy: I feel a little recognition should be given 
here. 


Mc. aGhairman: 1 want ‘to apologize to you. 1 havea 
proplem. Members object when 1 adhere to a strict speaking order, 
and I really do not like to do that, but that is the problem that 
is posed for me. When I take interjections or points of order, it 
means that someone further down the list does not get a chance to 
be heard. Mr. Bossy is correct. He has not had a chance to do 
that. I would like to offer him a chance to say his piece before 
any more wishy-washy revisionist motions are put. 


Mr. Bossy: I would like some clarification. Do we have a 
Legislative Assembly Act? 


MuzkChabrtianteeves: 


Mr. Bossy: Are we to base our judgement on all the 
information contained within that act or do we create a whole new 
act? Interpretation and then I want to go-- 
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Mr. Chairman: Let me try to respond. A section of the 
Legislative Asseinbly Act does deal with this matter. In addition, 
there are the precedents that have been established here and in 
other jurisdictions. There are the traditions and rulings that 
have been made in all parliaments. Our job is to make a judgment 
based on all those things. 


Mr. Bossy: The act states, "A member who is 
intimidated,'' and we have used that word a lot around here, "or 
molested for what he says outside a proceeding in parliament 
cannot successfully claim privilege.'' The act says that. 


Mr. Chairman: That is not the act. I believe you are 
reading the staff notes. 


Mr. Bossy: Is that not part of the act? It is quoted 
here. 


Mun. Chanrnanvehhaetetisinot sint.the acts Thatisis a 
parliamentary opinion that is quite broadly held. 


Mr. Bossy: "In order to be considered a matter of 
privilege, this must be during a proceeding in parliament." 


Interjections. 


Mr. Bossy: On page 7, it says "privilege." 
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Mr. Chairman: The sections of the Legislative Assembly 
Act that are applicable are on pages 3, 4 and 5. Are you reading 
from page 7? 


Mr. Bossy: It refers to, "The Legislative Assembly Act 
sets out the privileges of the Legislative Assembly." 


Mr. Chairman: The references follow. 


Mr. Bossy: Then it goes into all these numbers. I have 
to take this for granted, based on the information I ‘have. I did 
pote26 back) to’ thev’act 


Mr. Chairman: Let me clarify this for you. I believe the 
quotations are a reference from this book, Parliamentary Privilege 
in Canada, and are an opinion, held in this instance by Joseph 
Mamnecot, OCarltsistianvopinvon 7yourvarerquoting, moletnegace. 


Mr. Bossy: It keeps referring to "within the legislative 
bill." "Constituency" does not enter into it, according to what I 
have gathered. 


Mert Chailtman: -That tic®anvopinion;, enotithemacts Letmme 
put it this way: It is a widely held opinion among 
parliamentarians that your privilege does not extend past the 
jurisdiction of the chamber's doors. This committee in its 
deliberations has said on at least one occasion that you do have 
‘privilege outside the chamber. You have it in your offices. 


‘Mr. Bossy: That is a different kind. 


Mr. Chairman: We gave a precedent and made a ruling that 
said, in effect, that comments made by a member as far away as 
just north of Kitchener also are protected by means of 
parliamentary privilege. The facts are that there is no real 
physical limit on matters of contempt or privilege. A judgement 
has to be made on the relevancy of each case. 


[ft -yousare@dooking for *anh “act that says; + lisyousstepsover 
this line, you are out of luck," you will not find it. I wish you 
ceould, but youswilienoe: 


Mr. Bossy: I have problems with the actions Mr. Reville 
took. I say he did it personally and politically--1 would say it 
was highly political--and it was his perception of what he should 
do as a member to react to a situation that he felt it possibly 
would be in his interest to support. 


However, it would not necessarily be in my interest, but 
whatever decisions are made on the basis of what his actions were 
will reflect on me as a member. What I foresee politically to be 
right to do for political reasons--we have to take it in the 
political context, because that is the only reason he was there. 
There was no order from this Legislature for him to represent the 
Legislature of Ontario there. He was not there on behalf of myself 
or any of the members here. He did it on his own. 
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Whatever actions he took, should he not pay the consequences 
if it is deemed that there are some consequences that relate to 
the actions, consequences that would not be taken against me for 
trying to resolve the same problem, but not using his methods? How 
far can we go to incite someone? I keep coming back to it. That 
happened while he was there. 


Mr.. Chairman: Let me try toihnelpsyoueaebit. 


Mr. Bossy: It was created because he was there. When all 
that paper went down, that was destruction of property within that 
building. He incited some excitement in the building to throw the 
paper over or to throw peanuts around or whatever. We have that 
evidence here. 


Mr. R. F. Johnston: No. All we have had is evidence that 
somebody thought there was cause and effect. We have never had 
anybody participating who said there was-- 


Mr. Bossy: Are we not allowed to call witnesses about 
what occurred? This is what I am saying. 


Mr. Chairman: Let me try to help you a bit. 


Mr. R. F. Johnston: As far that goes, ‘there was Mr. 
Riddell at Fleck, but we said his privileges were abused. 


Mr. Chalzmanssihisetsanard fordusato dodelt-is | 
incredibly difficult for members of a Legislature. We are all 
political. We would like to believe we are statesmanlike and all 
of that,.but we are here because of the political process.. 


In other matters 1 can only quote the precedent that was 
here. We have to judge it on an individual, case-by-case basis. We 
have searched for precedents that are similar to this. They are 
few and far between. What is at stake here is not whether you 
agree with what was said, and it is not whether you are happy with 
the situation in which it was said. Those are not matters before 
the committee. 


Very simply, what we have here is is a member of the 
Legislature who rose in his place and said, "I have been 
intimidated by the actions of a bank." 


If you want to go through the history of parliamentary 
privilege, a touch point basically be this: Did somebody serve 
some papers? That always seems to be one of the critical points. 
Did somebody sue me and serve me with a notice of the law? For 
example, I have on occasion contended in the House that my 
privileges were abused because someone served me with legal papers 
indicating his intention to sue me. The Speaker said: "That is 
clear. It happened here at Queen's Park. It did not happen in the 
chamber, but it happened in your offices. Here are the papers. You 
have laid them on my desk. It is a matter of privilege. They 
cannot sue you.’ 


Some are easy. It gets a little more difficult when it moves 
outside the chambers. Then we have to make decisions. What is the 
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Speaker's jurisdiction? If it happens in your office, do your 
privileges apply? Generally, we have held that they do. When you 
move outside the building, do your privileges apply? In the one 
precedent we have, this committee said they do. 


The awkwardness is the member's right to speak. Does a 
member have a right to speak? That is what privilege is about. 
Does someone interfere with his right to speak by doing something? 
That is what we have to decide. In this instance, by means of 
serving him with a written notice of an intent to do something, 
did the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce in some way interfere 
with his rights and privileges to speak freely as a member? That 
is the decision that is before the committee. 


If I may generalize, I sense this committee is not ready to 
make a decision on the matter. Having discussed it for only an 
hour or so-- 

Mr. Mancini: Two hours. 

Mr. Chairman: I sense the committee is telling me 
through body language and the other techniques it always uses so 
well that it would like some time to think about the matter. An I 
correct in my assessment? 

Mr. R. F. Johnston: Your judgement is selective. 

Mr. Chairman: Let me try to interpret the body language 
‘you are throwing at me here. Does it mean the committee would like 


to set: the matter aside until next Thursday, at which time we 
will-- . 


Mrs. Marland: We do not have a quorum now, do we? 
Mr. Chairman: Yes, we do. 
Mrs. Marland: We do not have a member of-- 


Mr. Chairman: We do not have David Warner, but that does 
not destroy our quorum. 


Mr. R. F. Johnston: It is a great loss. 
Mr. Chairman: It is a great loss. 


Mrs. Marland: Mr. Johnston is not a member of the 
committee. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. He is duly substituted for this 
afternoon's session. Do I have a consensus that it: be set aside 
until next Thursday at 10 o'clock? 


Mr. Mancini: Can we use this opportunity to try to 
obtain experts to appear in person? 





Mr. Chairman: If you want to call further witnesses to 
advise the committee, you will have to tell me who. 
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Mr. Morin: 1 will make some suggestions to that effect. 
I will give you some names and perhaps the clerk of the committee 
can call on these people or find out whether they are the people 
we are looking for. 


Mr. Chairman: May we leave it this way? The members of 


the committee are free to contact the clerk. The intention is to 


invite witnesses before the committee who may be able to assist us 
in our deliberations. 


Mr. Mancini: A maximum of three. 
Mr. Chairman: We will try stor. three. 


The committee adjourned at 5:30 p.m. 


Government 
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MEMBERS' PRIVILEGES 
(cont inued) 


Mr. Chairman: I have a quorun. We have two witnesses 
before the committee this morning, Mr. Lewis and Mr. Maingot. Mr. 
Lewis, will you come and join us. The matter before the committee 
is the question of whether there was a breach of privilege against 
the member for Riverdale (Mr. Reville) by the Canadian Imperial 
Bank of Commerce. 


Just to fill you in, last week the committee heard two 
witnesses; Mr. Reville was before us, and representatives of the 
Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce were here. The committee was of 
a mind to seek some help, so to speak, and so we thought we would 
turn to a couple of people who have written a bit about 
parliamentary privilege, which is not exactly the most familiar 
matter before the committee but one which we have dealt with 
before. 


Mr. Lewis, we are very interested in hearing what you might 
have to say in.the matter. 


Clerk of the House: May I say at the outset that when 
this matter was first raised, I was so deeply shocked--if that is 
the proper expression--I just felt that it must have some relation 
to privilege. My colleagues and I looked into it in great depth, 
all the precedents we could find, and we could find no precedent 
to bring this under the heading of privilege. 


As you know, privilege must pertain to one of those rights 
that members of the House have that the ordinary body does not 
have. There is no suggestion that this comes in that area. What I 
mean is, anybody can demonstrate; there is no privilege about 
that. Not only that, but privilege must pertain to the member's 
duties in the Legislature. It has nothing to do with what he mig ht 
do outside the House. 


He may feel he is representing his constituents in some 
action he takes outside the House, but unless it is directly 
connected with his work in the House, it is not a matter of 
privilege. He might be able to take GCivilsactron 48 4 citizen, Dut 
it. is mot ‘avmatter of’privilege. 


We looked into the question of intimidation very carefully. 
Intimidation, of course, must be a threat to the member: "It you 
keeping on making speeches on this subject in the House, we will 
do thus and so," or "If you do not vote the way we want you to 
vote in a particular matter, we will do thus and so." The mere 
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severing of business connections with the member is not a threat 
against his actions in the House. 


It is with considerable reluctance on the part of my 
colleagues and myself that we had to come to the conclusion that 
there was no question of privilege involved here. There was no 
threat or intimidation. There was no affront to the House in the 
conduct of its business. There was simply no precedent we could 
find that could bring this within the four walls of privilege, 
contempt or intimidation. 41) domnoG: think ie.can assay more than Chat. 


Mra Mancini: Jus iO micuriosicy, Mistorically howsnave 
we decided what is privilege and what is not, and how have we 
decided how to add to privilege? 


Clerk of the House: I do not know that I can remember 
any instance when we have added to privilege. Privilege is fairly 
defined in both our own standing orders, in the British standing 
orders and in the federal standing orders of Canada. It is clearly 
defined that it pertains to those special rights which the members 
of the House have which others do not have and without which they 
could not carry on their business in the House. That is important. 
Without having those privileges, they could not work in the House. 


To give an example, the privilege of being able to speak in 
the House without fear of being sued for libel is one of the best 
illustrations of privilege, because members could not carry on 
their work if they had to be subjected to that process. 


10:20 a.m. 
Mr. Mancini: Does that privilege extend to the committee? 
Clerk of the House: Yes. 


Mr. Mancini: It does not extend past those doors, I 
guess. . 


Clerk of the Committee: No. It extends to the 
Legislature and the committees thereof. 


Mr. Mancini: 1 understand the traditional point of view 
of the matter of privilege, but I was wondering if you mignt help 
us out by suggesting whether, in certain situations only that 
could be decided by the committee at the time, incidents outside 
the House could be considered privilege. 


1 view the closing of Mr. Reville'’s accounts and the calling 
in of his demand loan as some form of intimidation. No one here 
could say it is not. We may argue as to the severity of tha 
intimidation and whether he deserved it. In itself, that is 
something for a different debate. 


Clerk of the House: Again, we come back to the point 
that it must be a privilege the members have but no one else has. 
In this instance, a similar action was taken against a number of 
other citizens. 


se 
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Mr. Mancini: However, if we judge the actions against 
Mr. Reville in comparison with those taken against these other 
individuals, we will quickly find out, as we did, that the other 
accounts closed were what are termed 'nuisance accounts." They had 
a dollar or pennies in them. No one's $10,000 demand loan was 
called in on three weeks' notice. No one's mortgage was played 
with. No one's registered retirement savings plan or other banking 
work was stopped. I do not think we can compare the two in that 
regard, but I understand your point. 


Clerk of the House: I can see your point. My point is, 
what were those involved intimidating him from, in the House? 


Mr. Mancini: That is the question. 


Mr. Martel: That is what is worrying me. I read the 
MS 5 SS ae ee . 1 
Premier's statement and he said, "I am shocked to hear what the 
honourable member has just told us." I heard you say this morning-- 


Clerk of the House: I was shocked. 


Mr. Martel: You were shocked at the action of the bank. 
Those of us who have been around for a while were shocked. The 
bank did not do that because it had nothing else to do but 
contemplate its navel. The bank does that with some motive in 
mind. My suspicion was that it was to get rid of troublemakers. 


What worries me is what Mr. Mancini is leading up to. Today, 
the work of a member is not like when we were writing precedents. 
Members' work takes them far beyond the confines of this building. 
In many ways, until 1963, the member's role was to sit around here 
for eight weeks and that was it. Today, the member's 
responsibility is year-round and much of his work is out of this 
building. 


If one wants to stop a member from doing something, one of 
the methods is harassment or threats. I recall that in 19/71 1 was 
involved with a rather nasty bit of business with a couple of 
developers who took delight in having papers served on me. I was 
Deine sued. A rriend sent alittle itt of a statue that now is in 
my offices itusays on. ity?" sue’ the bastards: «. 


Clerk of the House: Was this during the session? 


Mr. Martel: Yes, in 1971. I did not bother bringing it 
to the House. 


Clerk of the House: That was a straight case of abuse of 
privilege then. 


Mr. Martel: That is right, but I was beyond the confines 

of this building. What I am driving at is, in the stuff I am doing 
in occupational health, when a lawyer phones me and says, “If yo 
do not give me the file, then I have ways of ‘getting the file”- 
that was within the past four weeks--what is he doing it Lore 
ask, why is the heavy hand of people there? We have to equate that 
with the role of the member today, which in many instances is Far 
beyond the confines of this building. 
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If people are successful in using methods of intimidation 
against members, there will be many times when members will not be 
able to function; they will look over their shoulder twice. I am 
not saying it gives members the right to go around and 
scurriluvusly take people on because they have some sort of 
immunity: l.am mot. suggesting that for a moments 1) listened to 
your shock and to the Premier's shock. All of us felt the same 
way. The banks are trying to get at him. 


All our roles take us far beyond the confines of this 
building in ever- greater amounts of time, as opposed to 20 years 
azo when Inempers sat eight weeks a year. There has’ to be sone 
‘nethod whereby members cannot be intimidated from doing their 
work. Yhere are many people whom all of us have helped. We mizht 
have to take a second look now before we try to help them for fear 
that somebody will get at us in some form or other. 


Clerk»of, the-House: (Frankly, that was the way l felt 
when it was first raised. That is why I searched so diligently to 
try to find some basis on which we could consider it intimidation, 
but I could not find one. Intimidation from what? I am not holding 
any brief for the bank at all by any means, but what was it trying 
to intimidate him from doing? 


Mr.aMartel:eProm,partacipatine further insany more 
demonstrations. I have been on more picket lines than I can count 
in my lifetime. People do not like it when members show up at 
picket Lines. They carry with them-- 


Clerk of the House: They were not trying to intimidate 
him from doing something in his work in the Legislature. 


Mr. Martel: I am saying the role of the member today is 
beyond the Legislature. 


Cierkeot the siouser gs hat sehacilareas* tscan sone] can 
tell you what privilege is now. 


Mr. Martel: It is interesting you made the same 
assunption I did; that there was a reason. You had a suspicion. 
The banks were punishing the little beggar because they felt he 
was down there harassing them. He was involved in something they 
did not like: a strike. They do not want to settle with their 
employees. He is trying to lend the weight of his office to 
encourage people to support that strike and get them to throw away 
their credit cards. We might all do that. 


Clerk of the House: What they were trying to inhibit him 
from doing was coming into the bank. That is what they were trying 
to inhibit him from doing. 


Mr. Martel: I had not looked at it from that point of 
view. I am convinced that they wanted to get at him for being 
involved, and one of the ways was to embarrass him, call in his 
loans and make his life miserable. That would teach the rest of us 
not to go down there and participate in giving the same sort of 
assistance to those strikers. 
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They were not just trying to teach a lesson to Mr. Reville. 
They were telling the rest of us, "Here is this big, powerful bank 
that can go beyond, and we can do the same to the rest of you." If 
we allow that to happen, our hands our tied. 


My friend the member for Armourdale (Mr. McCaffrey) is 
shaking his head. Maybe he would never do any of these sorts of 
things. He just might, though. 


Mr. McGattrey2-f will “speak"ain’ 2 ‘minute. 
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Mr. Martel: You cannot allow people to be intimidated in 
that fashion or to be treated in that fashion. All of us then have 
to say: "I cannot go down and speak on behalf of the workers at 
that strike because they will get at me somehow. They will call my 
demand loan in and I will not be able to pay them. Where do I 
borrow the money from?" 


They got caught. They had decided that policy in October. 
That is what was very interesting about their argument last week. 
They had decided in October that they were going to do that. If 
you look in the pile of documentation before you, you will see 
pate ven up their minds in October that they were going to harass 
people. 


The only problem is they got caught. A member of the 
Legislature was’ involved and they became very embarrassed. It was 
not a mistake at all. They had. made up their minds before they — 
decided to kick him out. They had made up their minds some time 
before November that this was the course of action they were going 
to follow with respect to people. 


Their apology about their mistake is a lot of nonsense. They 
did it against a member of the Legislature who got coverage and so 
they became very apologetic. My friend across the way knows that. 
You cannot decide the policy in October and then say in November 
it’ is a mistake. That does not wash. They were out to get someone. 


Mr. Warner: Mr. Lewis, I appreciate your lending us 
advice which is the result of decades of work in this Legislature. 
I would like to go back to what you mentioned--which we all 
clearly understand--about the development of precedents over the 
years. If someone uses a direct threat to a member of the 
assembly-- 


Clerk of the House: In connection with his work? 


Mr. Warner: With his work here. If the bank had said to 
Mr. Reville, “If you continue to be involved in this 
demonstration''-- 


Clerk of the House: That is not his work in the House. 


Mr. Warner: Right. Or to use a different example, if 
there was a bill and an individual or a company said, "We do not 


-want you to vote in favour of this bill; if you do, there will be 


certain threats,’ that is a direct threat. 
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Clerk of the House: We will do thus and so. 
Mr. Warners), DhaG teeiprecty clear. 
Clerk of the House: That is intimidation. 


Mr. Warner: The problem is, in this very complex society 
in which we Live’ in thiseday and age, “it is possiblejtor, what I 
would call an indirect threat to occur. 1 gather what you are 
Saying is that our precedents with respect to privilege do not 
cover that. 


We have an indirect path tor the bank, and its 
representatives acknowledge the fear we have. In the letter sent 
to us yesterday, December 17, by Mr. Brown, the solicitor for the 
bank, he states: "The importance of the alleged act of 
intimidation being intended to intimidate cannot be overstated." 
In other words, they are concerned not about the direct threat, 
but about the indirect threat. 


In this situation they do not want Mr. Reville to 
participate in support of the workers. While they are smart enough 
not to issue a direct threat against him, they think they are 
sufficiently subtle in getting at him in a different way by 
Cal lingihis wtoans. 


Clerk iofthesHouses) The point ‘is that even if that is 2 
chteat. Gnwint imidaaronwesleiseasthreat or intimidation:to try. to 
prevent him from doing something that anyone can do. It is not a 
threat in connection with his work. 


Mr. Warner: That is one of the questions this committee 
is going to have to wrestle with, not just in Mr. Reville's case 
but in many more. The bank states clearly in its letter that the 
action against Mr. Reville was intended to provide a basis to keep 
Mr. Reville from entering the bank's premises to show support for 
the striking bank employees. That is the bank's official position. 
It knows clearly what it wants to accomplish. My fear is that if 
we do not find that there is a breach of privilege, this now is 
carte blanche. 


Why does a bank or any other employer where there is a 
labour dispute not want a member of the assembly involved? That is 
fairly easy to guess. The member of the assembly occupies a 
certain status in the community and within our society. There is 
Kind<of van “official voice’ involved: 


For example, if a group of striking employees requested a 
member to appear and a member said, "No, I do not think I had 
better do that because something terrible might happen to me; I 
would lose my mortgage or whatever," then obviously the employees 
themselves might feel intimidated; so it is indirect. That is 
where I am saying we have to wrestle with that because we are 
dealing, as Mr. Martel mentions, with a different Legislature, a 
different role than, say, 40 or 50 years ago. 


Clerk ot thesiouse a heats.is rie ht... That sis something you 
have to wrestle with. All I can say is that the law is that it 
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must be intimidation to prevent him doing something in connection 
with his work in the Legislature, such as voting on a bill. 


Mr. Chairman: Just to pick up on that point, what if we 
took you out in the hall and said to you: 'We shall fine you 
$10,000. We shall close all your bank accounts. We are going to 
call in your mortgage. This has nothing to do with your work as 
the Clerk of the House''? Would you then say this is not 
intimidation? 


Clerk of the House: If they were trying to prevent me 
from doing something-- 


Mr. Chairman: No. What if we simply said to you, ''Mr. 
Lewis, this has nothing to do with your work as Clerk of the 
House, but we are going to fine you $10,000, we are going to call 
in the mortgage on your home and we are going to close all your 
bank accounts''? Would you consider that to be intimidation? 


Clerk of the House: What are they trying to prevent me 
from doing? 


Mr. Chairman: Never inind what they are trying to prevent 
you from doing. We are just doing this to you. All we have to do 
is say: ''This has nothing to do with you as Clerk. All we are 
going to do is simply fine you $10,000, we are simply going to 
call in your mortgage and we are simply going to close all your 
accounts.'' Would you or would you not feel intimidated? 


Clerk of the House: I should feel intimidated, but. | 
unless they were threatening me to make me do something in 
connection with my work, it is not-- 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. When you went back in this afternoon 
to sit as Clerk of the House, would you or would you not feel 
intimidated? Would you feel we are all honourable members, nice 
guys, warm, loving people, despite the fact we just took you out 
in the hall, threatened you with a $10,000 fine, called in your 
mortgage and closed off your- accounts? Would you or would you not 
feel intimidated by it? 


Clerk wi the House: i, think s<Lewould imate sunbidethe 
session was over and then I would sue you. 


Mr. Chairman: But you would feel intimidated. 


Mr. Warner: We have concentrated on the concept of 
privilege in the general term and in a very wide sense. What I 
would like to do is to ask you your understanding on something 
with a little narrower basis. The concept of contempt is a form of 
breach of privilege. I am wondering if you would be kind enough to 
describe to the committee your understanding of the distinction, 
and whether the concept of contempt of the Legislature is 
something that might apply in this circumstance. 


Clerk of the House: A contempt is an affront to the 
Legislature itself as the Legislature or to a member of the 
Legislature in connection with his work as a member of the 
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Legislature. 1 think the best example I can give you is the last 
case I know of, and I mentioned this before, in which a person was 
brought before the bar of the House. That was the late Hector 
Charlesworth, who later became editor of Saturday Night and a very 
distinguished journalist in Ontario. 
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When he was a member of the press gallery, he wrote a letter 
to a member. I was under the impression at one time that it was a 
newspaper article, but it was not. I looked into it more 
carefully, and it was a letter he wrote to a inember of the House, 
blasting him for something he had done in the House recently. The 
member showed it to Oliver Mowat, who was the Premier and Attorney 
General of the day. 


Oliver Mowat stood in the House that morning and called the 
attention of the House to the letter and said he considered it an 
affront to the House. He was going to ask Mr. Charlesworth to 
appear voluntarily before the bar of the House after the luncheon 
break and if he did not appear voluntarily then further action 
would be taken. 


Mr. Charlesworth, accompanied by the Sergeant at Arms, 
appeared before the bar of the House and made an abject apology. 
The person who originally told me the story was present at the 
time. He told it to me when I was very young and he was very old. 
He said Mr. Charlesworth was visibly trembling when he made his 
apology to the House. In. view of his apology, he was dismissed. 
with a reprimand. ms 


That was a clear case of affront to the House, because of 
this address in connection with some action the member had taken 
in the House as a member--the way he had voted or whatever, I do 
not know what it was. According to what it says in the journals of 
the House, Mr. Charlesworth used some language in the letter that 
was considered offensive to the dignity of the House. 


MrocMarte bhatt owowlid themawtut. 


Mr. Warner: In the circumstance we have before us, would 
you think the concept of contempt applies? 


Mr. Chairman: Can I intervene? I took the time to look 
up this matter. It. is rather interesting, and I will just read 
from the Hansard of the day. 


"The bar being placed in situ''--I1 believe that means in 
place--"Mr. Charlesworth was admitted to the chamber and said: 


"'Mr. Speaker, with reference to the letter addressed by me 
to the member for East Lambton, on which I appear, in 
justification I can say that the communication was an attack on 
nis ideals as a journalist and not upon his conduct as a member of 
the House; that it was a personal communication passing between 
old and intimate acquaintances, containing but one offensive 
word--which I should not have used under any circumstances--and 
that it was written under what I deemed extreme provocation. 
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"'Since I am advised that it was an offence to the general 
honour of the House, I desire to apologize for it and regret this 
occurrence.'" é 


I thought it would be of interest to the committee to hear 
the actual words that were spoken. 


Clerk of the House: There was no Hansard in those days. 
Mr. Breaugh: Are these the journals? 
Clerk of the House: Yes. 


Mr... Warner: 1. ‘think it Ys clear, at least fromiwhat: Mr. 
Lewis says, the precedent with respect to this type of situation 
is not there. Of course, we have inherited not only precedents but 
also rules which were adopted in an earlier time and and perhaps, 
as a Legislature, we have to look at modernizing our approach to 
privilege. 


As the Clerk has mentioned, he was shocked. I guess a number 
of other people also are shocked at the antics of the bank. We 
have also noted that Mr. Fullerton is an old hand at the game of 
intimidation and was reprimanded for it in 1979, when he had to 
issue a personal apology to 1,500 people for his act of 
intimidation. He knew precisely what he was doing. 


The problem for us is that because it did not happen in the 
confines of the building--and I guess Mr. Fullerton was not about 
to try to arrdnge a meeting with Mr. Reville in the building to 
remove his bank accounts--we are placed in a frustrating 
situation. 


If we cannot find that the privileges have been abused, then 
the committee has to direct its energies to finding some other 
suitable resolve because, if we do not, the bank and everybody 
else knows they can pretty well do whatever they. want, at least 
indirectly intimidating and threatening tmnembers, to lessen 
whatever pressures might occur from members being actively 
involved in issues in the community. 


Clerk of the House: On the basis of what you were just 
saying, something the committee would have to consider very 
carefully isthe othernsside of tne coin. «it jyougs tart etry ang (to 
extend privilege to things that are not concerned with the House, 
then it may come to the point where you are giving a member carte 
blanche to go out and do whatever he damned well pleases. 


Mr. Warner: Yes, I understand that. 


Mr. Morin: This question may seem repetitive, but just 
to clarify my mind, is the calling in of a demand loan, when used 
in a punitive way against a member in his or her public capacity 
but not in a parliamentary capacity, a sufficiently serious action 
to be deemed a breach of privilege when this action may cause 
financial hardship for a member and thus impair that member's 
performance of his or her parliamentary function? Is this a 
question of fact in the particular circumstances? 
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Clerk of the House: I do not know whether I can answer 
that. They would certainly take some punitive action against the 
employee's behaviour in the bank; there is no question about that. 
Whether that has anything to do with the member's work in the 
weeyislature is another matter. There is no question they were 
yechaps trying to get their own back, as it were. The effect on 
the inember's privilege, if any, is more than problematic. 


Mr. Morin: I have one more question. Are there any other 
issues you can think of that this committee should address in 
determining this case other than those stated in pages 12 and 13 
of the imemorandum that was prepared by the clerk of the committee? 


Clerk.of the House: No, 1 think heshas covered it. 


Mr.. Morin: Those would be, the two. particulars that are 
covered in there. 


Mr. Treleaven: I would like to follow up on what has 
peen touched on today. As Mr. Martel said, so much of what we do 
as inembers is carried on outside of the Legislature. I would like 
the Clerk's opinion on whether privilege must remain static and go 
with precedents that are 50, 100 or several hundred years old, or 
whether there is room for innovation or modernization within 
privilege to expand it to what members do today. Can it be adapted 
to the changing duties of MPPs? Can you give us your opinion on 
that fapsr? 


1 Oe Sera cin: 


Clerk of the House: There is no question, as I have 
always said, that parliamentary procedure is such a living thing 
it is changing all the time. As an exainple of that, years ago when 
I wrote a brief for one of the committees on the committee system, 
some of the things I included were directly from the procedure in 
in Erskine May and the House of Commons of the United Kingdom. 
However, by the time the brief came out those conditions had 
changed; the procedure had changed. so rapidly ,that. it was out, of 
date. There is no question there can be an expansion of anything 
to do with parliamentary practice and procedure. 


Mr. Chairman: I want to follow up briefly on that. When 
individual members research the precedents on the matter, we find 
that most were written at an age when there was no such thing as a 
telephone, for example. Therefore, it we were looking at 
intimidation by means of a telephone call, it would be impossible 
to find a precedent previous to 1900, say, that would even 
acknowledge that such a thing as a telephone actually existed. 


If you were arguing that a breach of privilege had occurred 
by means of a telephone conversation, you would be thwarted in 
finding the precedent by the simple fact that the telephone was 
not invented during the course of parliamentary history until 
fairly recently. 


Clerk of the House: On the other side of that coin, I 
had a case in court many years ago where a person claimed to have 
been threatened by the accused on the telephone. I asked him how 
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he knew it was the accused when he told me so. You cannot prove 
who it was on the other end of the telephone. 


Mr. Chairman: I think Mr. Treleaven's point is well 
taken that for much of parliamentary history the circumstances-- 


Clerk of the House: If I can expand, what I was pointing 
out to Mr. Warner was that you have to be very careful that you do 
not go too far and say, okay, a member of the House can go out and 
libel anybody and so on and be completely immune. 


Mr. Chairman: Just to follow up on Mr. Treleaven's point 
a bit here, if we were searching for a parliamentary precedent 
over something that occurred in a shopping centre, we would be 
thwarted by the simple fact that there were no shopping centres 
throughout most of parliaientary history. We would be up a creek 
over the simple fact that there was no such thing as a shopping 
centre. 


Clerk of the House: What a shopping centre has to do 
with that, I must say I cannot see. 


Mrie Chairnian:s. That. is twherevitevoccurred. 


Mrs Jreleaven-. Gans. take this<a little further: In 
committee, I think you replied to Mr. Warner's questions that 
there is no doubt that privilege extends while you are in the 
House and in this. committee. I think you said that when you step 
out in the hall there is a line there that is broken through. 


Several years ago, the standing committee on administration 
of justice went over to the Macdonald Block. We had a large number 
of people demonstrating and wishing to be in and so on; since 
these commaittee rooms would not hold them, we went over to a large 
room in the Macdonald Block as a committee, with Hansard, etc. 
Would the privileges still extend over there? 


(Miler khoritne house: Yes,, because it Wasa .committec.o: 
the House, acting on instructions from the House and on an item of 
the House. 


Mr. Treleaven: All right. Recently, within the past few 
months, this committee was up in Moosonee at the James Bay 
Education Centre, again recorded on a very jerry-built recording 
system. However, we were sitting there going over agencies, boards 
and commissions. In that case, did the privileges of the standing 
committee on procedural affirs and agencies, boards and 
commissions continue there? 


Clerk of the House: When you are a committee properly 
constituted by the House and carrying out the instructions given 
to you by the House then you are acting within the scope of the 
privilege. 


Mr. Chairman: The same problem would have occurred if we 
were searching for a precedent. We could not find a precedent 
which said this House has authority or jurisdiction or has ever 
been to the James Bay Education Centre. It has not. 
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Clerk of the House: It does not matter where it is. If 
it is a committee of the House acting under the authority and the 
instructions given it by the House, then it is an emanation of the 
House. 





Mrec cGhatir man sel haters” your= opinion, ‘sutetme potner ) van 
inaking is that we would be unable to find a precedent for that. 


Clerk of the House: Yes, you would. You would be able to 
find a precedent for the fact that a committee of the House, 
acting under tie instructions of the House, is an emanation of the 
House. 


Mr. Chairman: However, we would be unable to find a 
precedent of this House that a legislative committee had ever been 
to the James Bay Education Centre, because no committee of the 
House had ever been there previously. 


Clerk of the House: It does not matter where you are. 
That isanotdthe point. Lhe spointcis,. are. iyouca sproperly 
constituted committee of the House carrying out the instructions 
of the House? 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Treleaven's point is that we would be 
unable to find a precedent for that. We would be able to make a 
ruling based on your opinion and similar kinds of things-- 


Clerk of the House: If you are looking for a precedent 
under James Bay or any other place, then, no, you would not find 
Rae F 


Mrpasthainman: [hat fe rien ty because there As no vsuch 
thing. 


Clerk of the House: However, that is immaterial. 


Mr abt eleaven: Gan bttake ithaabit wurther?  ) vamreivine 
practical examples. Recently, as a member and as Deputy Speaker, I 
and the clerk of this committee represented the Ontario 
Legislature in some way with a group of visiting members of the 
House of Asseinbly from Newfoundland. Where are we there on 
privilege if I had become involved in a dust-up in that situation? 


Clerk of the House: You are not acting under the 
instructions of the House, as an emanation of the House. 


Mr. Treleaven: Even though what I was doing was 
representing the House or representing the other members? 


Clerk of the House: You were representing the Speaker. 


Mr. Treleaven: I was representing the Speaker. It does 
not extend that far? 


Clerk of the House: I would assume you were representing 


the Speaker, but you were not carrying out any instructions of the 
House. 
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Mr. Chairman: What if he were? What if the House had 
said we want the member for Oxford (Mr. Treleaven) to represent us 
at whatever function? 


Mr. Treleaven: At a swearing-in ceremony? 


Mr. Chairman: If in some way, as we do from time to 
time, we were to pass a motion or give some instruction to a 
member to represent the Legislative Assembly of Ontario at a 
function, no matter where and no matter what, would he then be 
covered by privilege? 


Clerk of the House: Not unless he had specific 
instructions to do whatever it was he did. 


Mr. Chairman: I do not think the House would give him a 
motion to belt somebody in the chops. It is an interesting point, 
though. If we said, "The member for Oxford and two or three other 
members will represent the Legislative Assembly of Ontario at a 
function in New York City," and something untoward happened there, 
would his privileges carry over to that jurisdiction? 


Clerk of the House: It would be a very difficult matter 
to try to bring it within the four walls of privilege. 


Mr. Treleaven: We have an example in front of us where 
three francophone imembers of the Legislature, one from each party, 
are going over to France within the next several weeks to attend a 
French-speaking thing of some kind. I believe they are going as 
representatives of the Legislature, of their parties,. and as MPPs. 
Will they have any privileges there? The House is certainly 
INSCruckinecethen Co 2o. 


Clerk of the House: No. They are not charged with some 
specific responsibility. Nothing has been referred to them as this 
Inatter has been referred to the committee. That is the point. They 
must be dealing with something that has been referred to them as a 
committee to do. 


Mr. Treleaven: Therefore, we get back to your previous 
statement where you said privilege and rules of parliamentary 
procedure are living things, open to innovation and change. Yet as 
we try to explore this, we keep running into the same arbitrary, 
concrete wall, which does not seem to be living to me. It seems to 
be falling back on that same arbitrary rule without being able to 
adapt to modern realities. 


Clerk of the House: I would have to come back again to 
what 1 said before, that the adaptation will have to be inade by 
the Legislature, by creating a precedent, by bypassing a standing 
order or whatever. If it did that, it would have to be extremely 
careful that it was not going too far. 


ca Ng We 


Mr. Chairman: I have a brief question related to this. 
In the matter you quoted about Mr. Charlesworth, the press 
reporter, it is fairly clear. in reading the journals of the 
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Legislative Assembly that this may have had some connection with 
something he did as a member, but it would not fall within your 
definition of being charged by the House to do something. He 
received a letter from somebody and raised it, and it was held 
that it was a inatter of contempt. 


Clerk of the House: The Attorney General of tne day felt 
it to be aiy ariront to the direnity Of ‘the Wouse. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, but there was no motion in the House 
saying i Do: this | tdomthatedo the: othermthing. slhererwasn0 
argument about whether it was in the chambers or outside of it. He 
received a communication, a letter, and raised it. The House held 
it to be a matter of contempt. 


Clerk: ofethe Houses lo-downot Knowiwhat. thesietter said: 
lf it did not pertain to his work as a member, then “I would-be 
inclined to disagree with the suggestion that it was contempt. 


On the point Mr. Treleaven raised about the three 
representatives of the House going to this French conference, it 
would be outside of Ontario and so it would be outside of our 
jurisdiction. 


Mr. Chairiman: We are not helped by the journals of tne: 
day which make reference to ‘'an insulting and grossly improper 
communication,’ whatever that was; whatever nasty things were said. 


MoecMarctele On, thasmoccasion, Mra Revillevwas not .aet ine 
aS an ordinary Citizen. Why did the strikers ask Mr. Reville to 
appear and not the janitor’ from a nearby building? Why not someone 
who is a lawyer? Why not someone who is a teacher? Why did the 
strikers invite Mr. Reville to speak? That takés-him ott of the 
realm of the ordinary citizen because, you know and I know, the 
strikers asked him to speak because of the weight of his office. 
He was not acting as an ordinary citizen then, was he? 


Clerk of the House: But he was not doing something that 
the ordinary citizen cannot do. 


Mn. Marteie But the ordinany, cieizen.is) not asked—to—do 
that. In essence you are wrong, because they asked him. An 
ordinary citizen can make a speech, but they did not want an 
ordinary citizen to make a speech because the ordinary citizen's 
speech does not carry any weight. The reason the strikers asked 
Mr. Reville is that he is a member of the Legislature. If you want 
to strengthen your hand or try to gain support, you use a tinember 
of the Legislature. There is a vast difference. 


Clerk of the House: Their reason for asking him is 
immaterial-- 


Mroa Marteleeoh. no: 
Clerk of the House: Yes, it is. Unless he is doing one 


of things a member can do that John Q. Public cannot do, then it 
is not privilege. 
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Mr. Treleaven: To see whether there is any flexibility 
in this line, I have one more example of the Premier of the 
province going to a first ministers' conference in Ontario. Do any 
privileges extend and go with him? Does he carry any with him? 


Clerk of the House: No, because it is not a 
parliamentary tmnatter, it is an executive matter. It is the first 
minister of the province going in his capacity as-- 


Mr. Treleaven: What about the Treasurer, any other 
minister or any other meinber who goes along with him to that? It 
is the same thing. There is no official document giving him 
specific written instructions. 


Clerk of the House: The privilege (inaudible) as a 
comnittee is an emanation of the Legislature that has been charged 
by the Legislature to deal with, in this instance, something that 
has been referred to the committee. 


Mr. McCaffrey: A couple of times this morning the matter 
ot the motives of the bank has neen raised. Mr. Martel and Mr. 
Warner both raised it, and that is the key question. My view is 
that,.it (is actually <a atair ky imal lbwincident .and: thatthe -bank’s 
motives were quite simple and uncomplicated. 


The whole incident; however, has, those-characteristics we 
all like, as citizens or as inmermbers: the big, god-damned bank 
against This set ice. cirizenscht eval bethe j Vici erm whaemtthes inttle 
citizen is a member of the Legislature. We think we see something 
sinister happening here. Then, as we should properly, we begin to 
look at privileges. f 


I said last week, and I believe it even more with the 
passing of time, that we have to be talking about the 
responsibilities at the same time. This is all the more evident in 
my mind after talkinewtoday sabout ethe cantiquity ,-pre-telephone), 
and all the rest of it, and why the member was asked. Members of 
the Legislature today attract more media attention than the 
bawyery. cChewianitor and all -theyrest. 


I submit that one of the responsibilities for a member today 
that would not have been as true before television and so forth is 
that given their demand to speak and their leadership role, they 
have to be as aware of their responsibilities as they are of their 
privileges. 


The whole reason this thing came to a head is very 
straightforward and simple, as is suggested in this legal opinion 
put together by Blake, Cassels and Graydon, which says, ‘The 
reason for severing the banking connection was to make it possible 
to request Mr. Reville not to enter upon the bank's premises, 
something which could not be done as long as Mr. Reville was a 
customer of the bank." 


Mr. Barrett; that guy left to hang out and dry by the 
president or chairman of the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce, 
the gentlemen wearing the hair shirt--do you remember him? He was 
here last week. 
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Mr. Martel: Do you mean the guy who is going to Moosonee? 


Mr. McCaffrey: Yes. Mr. Barrett had to make a judgement 
call in the face of a good-sized crowd. That was the objective 
view brought by people who saw the crowd. There were some 
Subjective opinions that people were being harassed and that 
people's safety might have been in jeopardy, but the fact of the 
matter is that Mr. Barrett had to make a judgement call. 


My recollection is quite clear that he asked for some 
assistance from the police, who said the gentleman in question, 
our legislative colleague, was not trespassing because he was a 
customer of the bank. There was no legai recourse for the police 
or tor Mr. Barrett. There was nothine they could do. 


If he had not been a customer of the bank, then the laws we 
helped to write would have clicked in and the police would have 
done their thing to protect people from harassment, real or 
imagined. The man's account was closed because then he would be 
called a trespasser. 


his brings me again to the question of responsibility. 
There is a line. I am sure my friend Mr. Martel has protested or 
demonstrated in front of Inco on a number of occasions. In the 
case of Inco--Elie, I defer to you--the line is pretty visible. it 
is a steel fence. On one side is private property. 


i have no doubt at all, given your sensitivity to your 
responsibilities and your awareness of your weight, that if you 
were asked to get off the private property--no one in this room 
would ever say you do not have a right, perhaps even a 
responsibility, to demonstrate--you would do so, carrying on your 
protesting, proselytizing, passing out material, speaking or even 
inflaming the crowd. 


Mr. Chairman: There is a question there somewhere. 
Li 310: sages 


Mr. McCaffrey: Whatever you would do, you have every 
right and responsibility to do that, but there are some lines. 
They may be visible like a steel fence or they may bank doors, but 
there are lines, dam it, beyond which citizens, and in particular 
members of the Legislature, cannot and should not go. 


So here was the bank branch manager, unprotected by his 
senior officers, who made a judgement call in the face of advice 
from the police: "He is a customer, he is not trespassing; close 
the account and he would be trespassing.'' Then neither the tellers 
nor the customers would run any risks. He saw that as a 
possibility. 


I think this thing is really quite straightforward. It has 
been said, too, by Mr. Lewis, the Clerk of the House, that a 
member's privileges to protect him while he is speaking do not go 
beyond the premises of the assembly or committees of the assembly 
and do not give a member a right to speak on private property. 
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Damn it all, 1 am saying of all people who should know this, 
it snould be those members of parliament who, given their 
responsibility, are called upon to assume leadership roles. 


Mr. Warner: They were never even asked to leave the 
private property. Come on, Bruce. 


Mr. McCaffrey: Listen, we get into the question of 
judgement and timing, and I think Mr. Barrett wishes he had phoned 
him two, three or four times and talked about it before he closed 
the account, but in the event he did not exercise ali of his 
responsibilities any more than did our legislative coileague. 


Mr. Morin: Ona point of order: I -was under the 
impression that this morning we were to question the two witnesses 
in order to be able to make up our minds if there was a breach of 
privilege or not. The statement being made by my colleague is 
determining more or less-- 


Mr. Chairman: Well, he is more anxious to argue the case. 


Me. -Morin:wihatl. 1s raght. We.aLliare anxious. fiw 
follow his example then I should also present my feelings about 
what the verdict should be. 


Mr. Bossy: That was the very thing 1 was going to bring 

up. We have the Clerk makin his statement based on the legislation 
at present in effect as far as privileges are concerned, giving us 
his interpretation of that.. We have notes based on that from our 
staff. 1 feel the questions being addressed to you now are going 
into the totai case we are trying to decide here and now. I feel 
we should hear the other witness and then we can get into these 
hardball facts and try to drive each other out of this room with 
the proof we have. 


Mr. Chairman: With the beautiful clear logic we all 
possess. Mrs. Marland, you had a question. 


Mrs. Marland: Mr. Lewis, I heard you say very clearly 
that we must be careful not to allow the extension or privilege 
beyond the House to mean that a member may go out and do what he, 
and you used a very good expressive term then, pleases and be 
protected. 


Do I understand that the essence of what you are telling us 
is that if it is not a parliamentary matter and it is purely an 
executive matter, at whatever level of executive we wish to apply 
that term, then the privilege is not extended? 


Clerk-.ot athe House:... think whats .sacd.sLs sie vit, 1s a 
personal matter, it it is something he is doing as a citizen and | 
that any .citizen has the right to do, then there’ is: no ‘question ‘ot 
privilege. 


Mrs. Marland: I think you said executive matter when you 
were asked what the situation would be if the Premier went, and l 
understood--I certainly can hear what you are saying. 
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Clerk of the House: I was saying he was going to this 
meeting as a member of the executive and not as a member of the 
Legislature. 


Mrs. Marland: Yes, and to clearly confirm comments about 
jurisdiction in terms of the committee, I understand if this 
committee is acting on direction from the House anywhere within 
the province, then privilege is also extended there. So the bottom 
line is doing the business of the House, and therefore even a 
Single meiner of a committee should not be protected because it is 
not the committee meeting in its format to do the business of the 
House. 


Clerk of the House: If it is; not part of a member's 
duties as a member ot the House, acting in his capacity as a 
member of the House, then no privilege applies. 


Mrs. Marland: Okay. Then if a member interprets part of 
his duty as being to represent his electorate, which is the 
arguiment tnade here, then the finer definition has to be his duty 
as it pertains to the parliamentary procedures of the House: is 
thae 107 


Clerk of the House: His work in the House or committees 
thereof as a member ot the House. 


Mrs. Marland: Okay, thank you very mucn. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Lewis. We appreciate your | 
assistance this morning. 


The second witness this morning is Mr. Joseph Maingot, who 
is the commissioner for the Law Reform Commission otf Canada and 
who has also written on the matter of privilege. I believe we can 
refer to him as someone who is informed on the matter of privilege 
and who appears before us as almost an expert witness. 


I do not want to inhibit members, but I am going to point 
out that the clock says there are about 45 minutes left in the 
amount of time I can be physically in this room this morning. It 
is not that you need ine to conduct your business, but I do have 
another meeting scheduled for 12 o'clock and I am aware that a few 
others do too. It would be really helpful if you would ask a 
couple or questions and save your speeches for later. 


Mr. Maingot: Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. It is an 
honour to be here and a privilege to follow the distinguished 
Clerk, Mr. Rod Lewis, whom I have known for many years.I1 certainly 
cannot disagree with anything Mr. Lewis has said. 


To give some idea of privilege and its difficulty, a former 
Speaker of the House of Commons once told me that as a subject 
parliamentary privilege is a very elusive matter. That is an 
astute observation, because it is not always an easy task to spot 
or identify that a particular allegation constitutes, on its face, 
a question ot privilege. It is even more difficult when gentlemen 
sucn as you, having heard the facts, have to determine whether a 
prima facie case really blossoms into a real case of privilege. 
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Just some general remarks. There are two sides to privilege. 
The member is interested in using his privilege to protect him 
from attacks from the outside. For example, if somebody wants to 
sue him for something he has done during the course of a 
parliamentary proceeding he can raise his immunity, his privilege 
as a inember, to withstand any attack. 


On the other hand, in instances such as this, when a member 
raises something in the House about what somebody else has done to 
nin because he is a member, that in a sense is the other side of 
the coin. 


Tne members, really, have to find the answer to the 
following questions. What was the member doing at the time? What 
did it have to do with a parliamentary proceeding? As Mr. Lewis 
Saidiwtnatensetnescrux of it. sine treason is that, historically, 
members have been protected, not for just anything they do, but 
for what they do that is involved with parliamentary proceedings. 
They were protected to go from their riding to the House of 
Commons; and the same thing here, they were protected on their way. 


At one time the protection prevailed not only for them but 
for their servants. That was 300 years ago or so, that is 
irrelevant now. It probably emanated from the class system in 
England. 


One has to think in terms of the sense of principle 
involved. The member needs protection while he is involved in 
parliament. proceedings; .otherwise he should not. be entitled to any 
other protection. I think members understand that. 


it,he is suied= tor. anvordinaty, Straightforward’ civileaction 
and he is served with a writ of summons, then there is no reason 
he should complain, he is like anybody else. On the other hand, if 
he was served with a writ in the precincts while the House was 
sitting, that would be another matter. That would be in contempt 
of the Legislature, because technically that service would be in 
the Legislature, the chamber itselt. 
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I would suggest members should take into account and 
consider the reasons members have these privileges. The privileges 
are very few. There is freedom of speech while they are involved 
in parliamentary proceedings; freedom from having to serve on a 
jury, and that of course is set out in your statutes here. 


There is freedom from having to appear as a witness in a 
criminal case unless it is their own case. It they are an accused 
they are like anybody else. If they are a plaintiff in a civil 
action they are like anybody else. The other privilege they have 
is-that they do not sit on a jury. Perhaps I mentioned that. 


Apart from that, members are like everybody else. You have 
to distinguish between those things that a member does in the 
exercise of his capacity or function as a member, only one of 
which is while involved in a parliamentay proceeding; and those 
that he does because he is a member, that is the difference. Not 
all are protected. It is only when he is involved in a 
parliamentay proceeding that he is protected. The reason is that 


that is when he needs the protection. 
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A member should not require any more protection when doing 
anything else. If he is driving to work, gets stopped for speeding 
and says, "There is a vote on in the House or VCommons;" that is no 
reason. On the other hand, if that same member was walking to the 
House when there was going to be a vote and a person knew he was a 
member and was going to the vote and held him up, that is another 
matter. He is being frustrated in his work involving a 
parliamentary proceeding. 


That is the distinction members have to take into account. 
If you find whatever is done relates to a parliamentary 
proceeding, in that case you have to decide whether what was done 
constitutes improper interference or obstruction. It is up to the 
committee to decide that. 


Also bear in mind that the penal jurisdiction of the 
Legislature is very severe. Before a Legislature embarks on 
invoking its penal jurisdiction, it wants to make sure that 
serious contempt has taken place. It has the power to actually put 
somebody in jail for the rest of tne session and the new session 
as well. 


These are the things members have to take into account under 
any circumstances. No matter what time you are at in history, 
wheter He, asmtnemlith, tioGommn7gth or Zist century, the principles 
remain the same. 


-The privileges for the member are only those that are 
absolutely necessary for the member to perform his parliamentary 
function, not his other functions--to go out and raise Cain 
anywhere, to speak to a Rotary dinner or to speak on behalf of a 
member of a provincial board. Those are important functions and 
the member wants to get re-elected, but that is not the purpose 
for which privilege was afforded the member. It is to protect him 
while he is involved in a parliamentary proceeding. That is the 
important consideration. 


Whether a member is involved in a parliamentary proceeding 
or not is a factual matter that you, the members, have to decide. 
The public relies on your collective common sense. 


Mr. Treleavan: Could I go down the same path I did with 
the Clerk? You mentioned 200 years ago or so and the situation of 
a member of Parliament coming to Westminster. He not only had 
privilege or immunity but his servant did as well. I must assume 
that wouid be his bodyguard so he could have free passage to get 
to Parliament to represent whomever. The protection of his 
bodyguard was taken away. It was adapted. Things were changing and 
it was not necessary to have that. It remained only on the member. 


There was some flexibility shown, some modernization from 
the 1600s to the 1700s. In the same way, do you see the 
possibility of any flexibility or innovation, adapting and 
changing to modern circumstances in what par liamentarians, 
legislators, executives and premiers do today and so on? We travel 
worldwide and so on-- 


Mr. McCaffrey: iS eme of usi.dod. 
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Can you see any room for flexibility, or do you see this as 
a static thing, that we are stuck with these rules, as Mr. Lewis 
Says, that you must have authority or specific direction from the 
House, it extends to there and no further? 


Mr. Maingot: In a sense what is static, if anything at 
all, would be those privileges the members have historically felt 
were sufricient, those absolutely necessary, for them to perform 
their function. What is not static is the power of contempt or the 
House. As new devices are invented on the part of third parties 
Outside or elsewhere to be contentious to the House, or to 
intimidate, the power of the Legislature is unlimited with respect 
to what it can find as contempt. So in that sense, the Legislature 
is always up to date. 


With respect to the privileges the members require to 
perform their function, this Legislature, like any legislature, 
can amend its privileges and define and decide it requires other 
privileges. I would not think you would want to go back to that 
time when privilege of this sort provided immunity to executive 
assistants, because common sense would dictate otherwise and the 
public would not be keen on it; but you can make necessary changes 
by statute, you cannot do so by resolution. 


For example, with regard to the power or penal jurisdiction 
of legislatures, 30U years ago in the United Kingdom they got rid 
of the power to fine for contempt. Confederation brought the same 
powers to the Ottawa House, and with equal powers here you do not 
have the power to fine. The province of Quebec, however, chose to 
provide ‘a power to fine. It decreed that in the Legislature, in an 
act. So its power or penal jurisdiction exceeds that of the House 
of Commons in Ottawa. The Quebec assembly felt this was necessary 
to protect its members in the course of their parliamentary work. 


Mr. Treleaven: Incidentally, a couple of years ago we in 
this committee put in a report to the Legislature to include fines 
as well as the penal reference. It has gathered dust since then, 
but we have recommended that as well. 


What you are saying is that as the "outside world" changes 
and develops new means of attack, or means to oppose or means to 
deal with legislatures or politicians generally, the politicians 
and the legislatures are free to adapt and develop new defences. 

Mr. Maingot: Yes. For example, if you permit 
television--you do have television--if you had private television 
which televised as it saw fit and that turned out to be handled in 
a way that really held the House in contempt, that could well 
constitute a contempt of the Legislature; the Legislature would be 
free to do that. 


Mr. Treleaven: And adapt to this modern--that is where 
you are saying there is flexibility? 
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The privileges, as I mentioned, are very few, because 
historically they felt they did not need any more to perform their 
legislative functions, their parliamentary functions; that is’ all 
that was required. 


Mr. Martel: That is a very simple rule. If you extend 
that back a bit, only the lords and the barons belonged to the 
Houses ‘or Parliament atiithat times ine rabble did®not. 


Mra Maingots Thateisrrsent. In the middie*orsthellésth 
CenGuryytyouniads tie vost-— 


Mr. Martel: Powerful people. 


Mr. Maingot: Speaker Lenthall is reputed to be the one 
who brought the reputation of the House up; but even during his 
time there were terrible abuses of the privileges of members. 


Mr. Chairman: Just to extend a bit on what Mr. Treleaven 
said, the concept of privilege was originally the right of the 
iember to physically get to the Parliament and then to speak 
freely in Parliament. This was at a time when no records were 
kept. Parliament met in secret. Not even a journal could be kept 
of ithe transactions of Parliament: 


Lic30, Bea 


. Common practice was that members were physically threatened, 
all of which happened outside the jurisdiction of the Parliament. 
They tried to kidnap folks before they got into the Parliament at 
Westminster, and there was a lot-of intimidation. Hence came the 
Matter .of privilege shat’ youshad a right to eet: into the 
building, and once in,.the building you had a right to say what you 
wanted. 


Having read your thoughts on the matter, one of the things 
you focus on a lot is that the incident must almost be physicaliy 
inside the building. Would you elaborate on that. 


Mr. Maingot: Many of your privileges remain the same. 
You have the right to be protected for what you have done in the 
House no matter where you are in Ontario, or elsewhere for that 
matter in Canada. That privilege remains the same. The only thing 
you do not have on the outside in relation to here involves 
freedom of speech. Outside, you have the right to speak freely 
subject to common law; but whatever you say here cannot be 
questioned anywhere else. It can be questioned here, and it is, 
but what you say outside is done at your peril. The reason is: 
what has that got to do with parliamentary proceedings? 


Mr. Chairman: That is what I find interesting. That is 
the particular point I thought.we should pursue with you just a 
bit. It is clear to me, in reading Erskine May for example, that 
much of what constituted the beginnings of privilege had nothing 
to do with what the member said inside a parliament. A lot of the 
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cases or precedents have to do with members being able, 
physically, to get into the building, or somebody said or did 
someth ing to them outside of parliament; threatened them; said, 
If you vote for this bill we are not going to pay you any money 
any more,’ or "We will fire you," or some form ot intimidation. 


Much of the precedent is to do with things that did not 
occur inside the parliament, were not directly related to 
parliamentary duties, so to speak, but had to do with ancillary 
things. That is where I have a bit of a proplein about, for 
example, your statement which I think Mr. Biake Cassels quotes 
here, about it must be precisely on something that is before the 
parliament, must be within the boundaries of the parliamentary 
buildings themselves, when much of the precedent establishes cases 
outside the doors of the building. 


Mr.e Maingotemlbatwissaeoou. point. The sinst prinigege 
the member had was not for freedom of speech because he did not 
need that. What he said in the House was secret. The first 
privilege was to protect him in getting to parliament, to protect 
him from his creditors, and that still applies. 


Mr. Martel: Well, poor Reville's really got a problem 
then. | 


Mc. Maingot: No, it is to’protect him. The member is 
protected from his creditors in the sense they can sue him and get 
a judgement against him and they can levy -upon his goods, but they 
Cannot. put him in’ jail. ALL of his goods are accessible, but not 
his body. His body belongs first to the House. , 


Mr. Chairman: That is a warming thought. 


Mr. Warner: First of all, I appreciate your helping us 
out. I am glad we had the week's break between when we first 
started on this and today. The more I turned it over in my mind, Il 
started thinking that what we might really be dealing with is more 
of a contempt of the Legislature as opposed to a breach of the 
privileges. It depends on how narrowly or broadly we LOCUS itr 


One of the issues you have raised is the question about it 
being direct, that is connected with a piece Of Sleods lationwilt , 
for example, I participate in some function outside of the 
building that is directly connected with legislation before the 
House and a person or persons threaten ine in some way that if I 
vote in a certain direction on the legislation whicn is before the 
House I will suffer in some way, either physically or 
economically, is that a breach of my privileges as a member? 


Mr. Maingot: Yes, if the members find as a matter or 
evidence there is a positive link between what was done to the 
member and what he was doing in his legislative capacity relating 
to his work in parliamentary proceedings, then it is certainly 
open to the members to find-- 
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Mr. Warner: We are not sure how direct the link is, in 
that while the situation was a first-contract dispute and there is 
first-contract legislation before the House, the bank argues that 
it is of no consequence because their employees fall under the 
federal act. I am not convinced that that position, in and of 
itself, exempts the bank from the argument, because there is no 
question that Mr. Reville was talking on the subject of 
first-contract legislation -and:that legislation is before!the 
House. Obviously, it is in the bank's interest not to have him 
speak and they would prefer that he not do so. That is a 
questionadle matter and one with which we are going to deal. 


I have one question for you. Regardless of what privileges 
have historically been afforded members, does that in any way make 
the responsibilities of a member any less than those of other 
citizens? 


Mr. Maingot: Would you take me through that again? 
Mr. Warner: Let me try it again. 


Members are given certain privileges, which you have 
enumerated. Because we have certain privileges, do we have fewer 
responsibilities than other citizens? 


Mr. Maingot: 1 guess noblesse oblige is the answer, 
really. The member is constrained by the rules of the House. He is 
constrained by the House itself and by the courts, because the 
courts also have a right to determine whether something done by 
the House is within parliamentary privilege. 


Privileges are defined so the courts can say, "Is what you 
nave done really a matter of privilege?" But with respect to 
contempt, that is an internal proceeding and they are not going to 
get involved in it. There is a judicial issue that can come before 
the courts. In that sense, the member is made responsible for his 
actions. 


Mr. Warner: Although I enjoy certain privileges as a 
member or the assembly, I still have the same responsibilities to 
society as people who are not members of the assembly. 


Mr. Maingot: Absolutely. Even more so, because you have 
the added responsibility of representing all of the people in your 
constituency and everybody in the province in a fair and 
reasonable manner. 


Mr. Warner: Unfortunately, it is the mistaken impression 
of some members that because we have certain privileges we 
automatically do not carry certain responsibilities. They think it 
goes the other way and that members face double jeopardy. We go 
back to a situation in which a member, to his regret, made a 
statement on television and was almost removed from the assembly 
and had his seat taken away from him. He could have faced criminal 
charges as well. 
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The inember, then, faces that double penalty, which other 
members of society do not face. You have additional 
responsibilities, in part because of the privilege you enjoy as a 
member or the House. If you abuse your privilege you run a great 
tisk. Does that sound reasonable? 


Mr. Maingot: 1 cannot disagree with that. 


Mrs. Marland: The answer we just received is basically 
what I said last week. We are not granted any rights over other 
members of the public in our behaviour, and the consequences of 
that behaviour, outside the House. 


119240. aim. 


Mr. Maingot: No, you have a responsibility to fulfil 
your duties and resonsibilities as a member, there is certain 
legislation which applies to the member; but whereas some of the 
things you might say outside the House, which another person might 
say and which in his or her case would not be taken to task in the 
Legislature, in your case, in the case of a member, there would be 
more reason for other members of the Legislature to take into 
account what you have said outside. What may be contempt of the 
Legislature on the part of a third party, someone speaking outside 
the Legislature, may not be of interest to members in regard to 
privilege; but what a member says about the House is something 
different, particularly in reference to another member, the 
eae of the committee or the Speaker in the course of their 

uties. 


Mrs. Marland: 1 was having difficulty with the fact that 
I did not feel that just because I am an elected member of the 
Legislature I am then allowed to go out in public and have special 
privileges as to my behaviour in public and be extended 
considerations that might be extended to other members of the 
public who are not members of the Legislature. Therefore, if I go 
out into the public and make statements as a member of the 
Legislature, and by making those statements put other members of 
the public at risk, by exciting a group of people, for example, 
then being an MPP does not protect me from the consequences of my 
behaviour. In other words, if I behave irresponsibly and put the 
public at risk by perhaps exciting a group of people, and their 
reaction plits the public at risk, I have to accept full 
responsibility for the consequences of my actions. 


Mr. Maingot: I cannot disagree with that. Outside the 
Legislature a member is the same as anybody else. ‘they are 
amenable to the criminal law and the civil law, except they cannot 
be put in jail for not paying their debts. That is the principle-- 

Mr. Mancini: They cannot be put in jail for what, sir? 


Mr. Maingot: For not paying debts. 


Mr. McCaffery: You have given me a whole new lease on 
life. 
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Mr. Warner: Have I got news for some people I know. 


Mr. Maingot: We no longer have debtors' prisons, but it 
is still possible under the law to obtain a judgement against 
someone, and if he has no good reason not to pay the judgement it 
is possible under the law to go to jail; in that sense members 
have protection; but they are like anybody else-- 


Mrs. Marland: In-this case, if we are-- 


Mr. Maingot: As one of the members said, there is the 
added responsibility that they can be taken to task in the House 
too. So would a third party, but tnere would be more reason to 
take a member to task for what he said outside, 


Mrs. Marland: On one hand we are talking about the 
bank's motives, whether it was trying to intimidate an elected 
person; but also, we have to consider equally whether that elected 
person was trying to intimidate the bank; and who is being put at 
risk here, whether or not-- 


Mr. Martel: The: bank was. 


Mrs. Marland: I really appreciate the editorial 
comments, but-- 


Mr. Chairman: If you make your questions just a touch 
shorter it will be tougher for them to get editorial comments in. 


Mrs.) Marland: Ehroughyou} Mr. Chairman, 1 would like to 
know whether I would be allowed to intimidate an individual or a 
corporation in the fulfilment of my duties and still be protected, 
even if it could be related to a matter before the House, such as 
the Labour Relations Act. Could it be broadly interpreted that I 
was still dealing with a matter before the House even though I was 
outside the House, in this case in the bank? If the bank is 
intimidating its employees whom I may have been elected to 
represent, is it my right to protect those employees even if I am 
intimidating a business? 


It may not be a big business. The next time it may be Joe's 
Welding Shop that employs five people. It may be that I am down at 
Joe's Welding Shop putting his business in jeopardy. Joe's Welding 
Shop is not a corporate giant such as the Canadian Imperial Bank 
of Commerce, but am I allowed to intimidate it and get away with 
it and be protected because it is something to do with the Labour 
Relations Act which is before the House? 


Mr. Maingot: The whole factual situation, of course, has 
to be looked at and we must take it all in context. 


The motives of the member may be one thing. After hearing 
all the evidence that comes out we have to decide what this has to 
do with the parliamentary proceeding. If it has something to do 
with it, when it was done was it with an improper interference? 
What were the motives involved? Some of it may have to do with the 


kind of punishment. All things being equal, Tf you say it wag 
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related to a parliamentary-elicited proceeding and it is 
therefore, in a sense, part of our jurisdiction, and also it was 
improper; but then if you find that the motives here were such 
that we are not really going to--we can understand that it took 
place, so in a sense we dilute the punishment. 


All these factors have to be taken into account by the 
committee; but that said and done it is quite clear the member is 
like anybody else outside of a parliamentary proceeding. 


Mr. Chairman: Any further questions? 


Mr. Treleaven: May I explore my common thread? It seemed 
quite clear, and correct me if I am wrong, that if a member were 
to receive a letter from someone saying, "If you support such and 
such a bill I will call your demand loan," that would be privilege 
or an attempt to intimidate a member: am I correct? 


Mra Maingota Yessiuitccertainiyywouid: 


Mr. Treleaven: All right. On the assumption that for 
certain people votes are perhaps more important than money, would 
it similarly be intimidation and abuse if that letter said, "If 
you support an abortion bill or a separate school funding 
extension bill, some emotional things, you will gain or lose four 
votes in this home; or I will work against you to take votes away 
from yous, Orel. awa ido thus catid:sot;) is ~thatjamtimidation sor 
attempt at intimidation? 


Mr. Chairman: We all have on file about 12,000 letters 
say ing Wall Cofithati. | 


Mr. Sterling: I got copies of each one of those 12,000. 


Mr. Maingot: It is a question of judgement and would 
depend on whether or not anyone wanted to raise the matter in the 
House. As the Chairman pointed out, members receive a lot of 
correspondence and comments from people in many walks of life. As 
a general principle, there is lobbying going on all the time. 
Members are subject to lobbying on the part of the farmer, the 
businessman, the plumber; everybody is lobbying the member to do 
something. Sane of it is tinged with bad language; some Ot tts 
tinted with flowery language; and some of it may be tinted in the 
way that the honourable member said. 


In each of these cases, you have to decide whether it is 
really an improper attempt to influence the member. People are 
attempting to influence the member all the time. Editorials are 
constantly doing that. It is up to members to decide on their own 
in each situation whether that is an improper interference; 
whether it really represents an obstruction or intimidation. 


Mr. Treleaven: You are saying we are now into a grey 
area, we are into an area of degree. If a large labour union, 
farming federation or whatever were to send you that letter 
stating that if you support bill X, or if you are against bill 
X--it does not matter what bill--it is going to attempt to have 
all of its members vote against you, defeat you, etc., clearly 
that is intimidation. 
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But you are saying that if it were a large organization with 
X thousand members that is one thing, whereas if it is a little 
Old lady who says she will not vote for you next time if you 
support X you are saying it is a question of degree now as to 
privilege and intimidation and abuse of your privileges. It is now 
a question of degree as to the size and muscle of the purported 
intimidator. 


11350. ara. 


Mr. Maingot: I would not say the size, because one 
person's act would be sufficient, depending on what that person 
does. It is the improper aspect of it which makes it contempt. 


Mr. Treleaven: What is improper? 


Mr. Maingot: That is the decision of the member, whether 
it is an obstruction or not, whether or not it impedes the member 
in carrying out his responsibilities.. 


lite tre leavens..o0. jit. newcons iders at an sintdmidation..; or 
if he considers it an obstruction, he therefore considers it a 
breach or his privileges. 


Mr. Maingot: Of course, it is not the member who decides 
Enat. 


Mr. Treleaven: It is the House, of course, ‘but in his 
case he would bring it up, and if the majority of the House 
Similarly felt it was an intimidation, therefore, it would become 
a breach of privilege? 


Mr. Maingot: Therefore, it would constitute contempt. It 
would be registered as a contempt of-- 


Mr uetire leavien Of upar isiament . 


Mr. Maingot: --of parliament. 


Mr. Treleaven: It would also be a breach of his 
privileges as a member? 


MEwhaingorss lt Vishintimidating trim. souit really is an 
affront to the parliament. 


Mr. Chairman: So that if Joe's Welding that I spoke 
vehemently against on their front doorstep last week sent me a 
note that said, "If you ever appear on our doorstep again, we are 
going to fit you with cement shoes and drop you in the lake. Even 
though we have only got five employees, four of them can handle 
this;" that would constitute intimidation and perhaps contempt and 
perhaps an abuse of privilege? 


Mr. Maingot: It is up to any parliament or Legislature 
at that stage to determine whether it is contempt, but I am sure 
you would not want to find anybody or any particular act to be in 
contempt parliament unless it came within the traditional 
boundaries of what constitutes contempt. 
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Mr. Chairman: So it is up to the individual member to 
raise the matter before the parliament, and then up to the 
parliament or committee thereof to make to make a determination of 
how serious this really was. 


Mr. Maingot: That is right. You cannot have parliament 
get invoived in the nitty-gritty of it until the Speaker finds, 
when the member raises it in the House, that on the face of this 
it seems there may be a prima facie case of contempt. If the 
Speaker agrees, the House then decides whether or not it should go 
to committee. When it is before the comnittee, the committee looks 
at all the facts in detail and in its collective: common sense 
declares whether its members find this a breach of privilege or 
contempt, and that it should take up the time of the House with a 
report On i1t. 


Mr. Chairman: Any further questions from members? 

Okay, we thank you for assisting us this morning. It is now 
getting a little late in the morning. If members wish we can 
deliberate on this further; members may wish to think quietly, 
positively, do a little more research and come back--in the second 
week in January, I believe--and hold our deliberations then. 

What is the pleasure of the committee? 


Mr. Treleaven: 1 would like to see us meet in camera for 
10 minutes and bounce this around, at.least give us something to 
think about as we. go away for the two weeks. 


Mr. Chairman: I am open to that suggestion. 


Okay, we will do that. We will adjourn briefly and then 
reconvene in camera. 


The committee adjourned Oe lo aam-. 
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